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WAKEMAN, SfR GEUIJGE (f. Xmn- 
1685), 'doctor of physic' anJ plivfician in 
ordinary to Queen C'utLorini! of Hrnganza, 
■was the son of Edwanl AViikeman (lo92 
1659) of tbe Inner Templi', by Mary (rf. 
1676), daughter of Hicbaru Cotton of Warb- 
lington, Sussex. The father was the grand- 
son of Uichard Wakeman (d. 1ij97) of Ueck- 
ford, Gloucestershire, nephew of .lohnW'ake- 
man [g. v.], laj^t abbot of Tewkesbury and 
first biahnp of Gloucester (cf. Dvdb,'//m(. 
of Tfwkubury, 180:l, p. 116). 

George Wakeman, who was a zealous Ro- 
man catholic, was educated abroad, probably 
in Paris, where be possibly prmluiiled in 
medicine. Like his elder brother Jiicliurd 
((/. 1662), who raised a truop of horse for the 
king, he was a staunch royalist, and upon 
his return to England lie became involved 
in a plot against the I'rotector, and was im- 

Srisoned until the eve of the Itestoration. 
n 13 Feb. 1661, as Wakeman of Beck- 
iford, he was created a baronet by Charles II, 
' "lough it seems that the patent was never 

•aled (WoTTON, BarunHaye, 1741, iv. 277). 
e tirst trace of Hir (jeorge's professional 
activity is in August 16<i8, wlien he appears 
to have been attendingSirJoseph Williamson 
(see Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1668, p. 524). 
He seems to have owed his appointment 
some two years later as phy.'iician in ordinary 
to Queen Catherine of Braganza mainly to 
the fact that he enjoyed the best repute of 
any Roman catholic physician in Englund. 
In their periured 'Xarrative' of the 'popish 
plot' Titus Gates and Israel Tcmge declared 
that Wakeman had been oH'ered 10,00()/. to 

■jison Charles II's 'possel.' It was pointed 
^ut that he could easily ell'oct this tlirough 
the agency of the queen. Wakeman, how- 
£ver,ob3tinateIy refused the task, and held out 
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until lOjOOO/. v.'as ottered him. The tempta* 
tiontheu,accordingtothe ' Narrative,' proved 
too strong; he attended the Jesuit consult on 
;}0 Aug. 1678, received a large sum of money 
iin account, and, the further reward of a post 
as phvsician-general in the army having l)een 
promised him, he definitely engaged to take 
otf the king by poison. Wakeman was a 
man of very high reputation, and from the 
first the charge against him was repugnant 
to men of sense like John Evelyn. The 
govemmeut, too, were reluctant to allow 
any steps to be taken against him. But after 
their successes in the trials of the early part 
of 1679 the whig leaders wart; eager to fly 
nt higher game, and in aiming at Wakeman 
their object was to strike the queen. The 
government was constrained to yield to the 
pressure. Both jmrties felt that the trial 
would be a test one, and it proved most im- 
portant in determining thn future of the 
ogitation of which the 'plot' woa the in- 
strument. 

A\'akeman was indicted for high treason 
at the Old Bailey on 18 July 1679, the caae 
being tried by Lord-cbief-justice Scrogga. 
The chief witnesses for the prosecution were 
Bedloe and Gates, who swore that he had 
seen the paper appointing Wakeman to the 
post of physician-general and also his receipt 
for r,,00(}l. (on account of the 15,000/0, 
though it was elicited from him in the course 
of the proceedings that he wa^ incapable at 
the time alluded to of identifying either 
Wakeman's person or hLs handwriting. 
Scrogga animadverted severely upon the cha- 
racter of the evidence, and the jurj-, after 
asking if they might find the prisoners guilty 
of misprision of treason, and being told they 
could not, found nil the prisoners ' not guilty.' 
The eilect of the acquittal was considerable 
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in dealing a direct blow at tlm plot and the 
credibility of its sponsors, nn<l ttt, thi; same 
time in freeing the queen from an odious 
suspicion. On the day following the triiil the 
Portuguese ambassador called mid tlianked 
Scroggs. Five days later Wakemnn enter- 
tained several of his friends at siijipcr. The 
next day 'he went to Windsor to sre her 
Majesty, and (they say) kissed the king's 
hand, but ia now gone beyond sea fo avoid 
being brought again into trouble' {Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 7th liep. App. i. 477). The 
verdict was supported in a pamphlft i>f 
' Some Observations on the late 'Trials by 
Tom Ticklefool;' but this was answered in 
a similar production, entitli'd 'The Tickler 
Tickled,' and there is little doubt tliiil the 
verdict was unpopular. It was ojwiily siiid 
that Scroggs had been bribed, while UeJIoe 
And Gates complained bitterly of the treat- 
ment they had received in the sumrainu-up. 
Scroggs was ridiculed in ' .V Letter from 
Paris from Sir fietirge Wukeraan to his 
Friend Sir W. S.' (1(381). The jury was 
termed an ' ungodly ' one, and the people, 
says Luttrell,' murmur very much.' It is 
noteworthy that in the conrse of evidence 
given at subsequent trials Gates entirely 
Ignored the verdict, and continued to speak 
of the bribe ufl'ered tii and accepted by the 
giieen's physician. Wakeman was back in 
London before 168."), when he was seen by 
Evelyn at Lady Tuke's; and ho had the 
satisfaction of giving evidence against Titus 
Gates on 8 May 1685, on the occasion of his 
first trial for perjury. Nothing is knowni 
of his further career. 

A William Wakeiiian, who was most pro- 
bably a connection of the physician's family, 
was an active shipping and intoUip^iice ag<>nt 
of the government at Uarnstaple during 
Charles II's reign {Cat. State Papem, Dom. 
passim). 

[The Tryals of .Sir George Wiikeman. W. 
Marshall, \V. Rumlcy. . .for Hitrh Tnasnn, 
1678. fol.; Burnet's Own Times. 1823, ij. 221 ; 
HowfU's State Trials, vii. 691-687 ; Willis 
Bund's Selections from Statu Trials, ii.Rlfl-018; 
LuttreU's Brief Hist. Relation, i. 17, 29. oO. 74, 
342; Eacbanl's Hist of England, 1718. iii. 45a, 
.■i61, 738; Burke's Landed Gentry, 1817. ii. 
1484; Lingard's Hist. of England, 18!n,ix.441- 
442 ; Jlanke's Hist, of England, iv. 88 ; Evelyns 
Diary,ii.221 ; Bnimston's Autobiography (C:itnd. 
Soc.), p. 181 : TwulveBad Men.ed. Soceoniljo. pp. 
108-76; Strickland's Queens of England, v. 638, 
655; Inrinp's Life of Judge Jeffreys, 1898; 
Brit. Mus. Cut.] T. S. 

WAKEMAN a//fl» WiciiE, JOnX (,f. 
1549), first bishop of ( Uoueester, was, accord- 
ing toapedigree in the British Mu8euni(^ar/. 



MS. 618r>), the second son of William Wake- 
man of Drayton, Worcestershire. Anthony 
Wood, in whose first edition he is con- 
founded with Robert Wakeman, fellow of 
.\11 Souls* in l.'iUi, says that he was ' a Wor- 
cestershire man born,' without citing any 
authority. It is certain that he became * 
Renedieiine, and it is possibly from tlj 

datum that Anthony AVuod infers that 

was educateil at Gloucester Hall, the Bene- 
dictine foundation at 0.xford. If the iden- 
tification made in the entry, 'abbot of 
Tewkesbury,' be correct, he supplicJJtcd in 
the name of John Wyclie, Benedictine, for 
the degree of B.D. on' 3 Feb. 1611 (Boase, 
He;/. Uuiv. O-tiin. i. 174"), and this is con- 

j firmed by AN'ood's guarded statement, based 
upon a manuscript in the College of .\rma, 

\ that when consecrated bishop he was of that 
degree. It is not improbable that he is the 
.lohn Wiche of the Benedictine house of 
Evesham, who on 22 Dec. 1513 was a peti- 
tioner for a coni/ettflire on the death of 'Tho- 
mas Newbold, abbot of Evesham (Letterr and 
Papfru of Henry nil, i. 4014). On this 
occasion Clement Lichfield, alias Wydi, 
prior of Evesham, l>ecanie ab1>ot, being 
elected on 28 Dec. 1513 (DuoDiLE, Mimaat. 
ii. 8). The niune not only suggests relation- 
ship, probably on the maternal side, but 
strengthens the presumption of a Worcester- 
shire origin. Notiiinif further is known of 
Wiche for nn interval of thirty-two years. 
On l!) March 1634 a coniji (tflire issued for 
the election of an abbot of the Benedictine 
monastery of Tewkesbury in the room of 
Henry Beeley, deceased ( fjefierf and Papers, 
vii. 419). Oil 27 .Vpril X'VAX the royalassent 
was given to the eh'Ction of John Wiche, 
late prior, as abbot {ib. 7(11 ). The tempo- 
ralities were restored on 10 June (I'A. 922). 
Wiche had secured his own appointment by 
obtaining the interest of Sir William King- 
ston [q. v.] and of Cromwell, and by then 
persuading his brethren to refer the election 
to the king's pleasure. At the end of July 
l.'iSTj both Cromwell and the king were 
staying at the monastery, and in October 
Wiche sent Cromwell a gelding and 5/. to 
buy him a saddle, conveying a hint of future 
gratifications. lie himself supplied infop- 
mation to thegoyemraent of the disafl'ection 
of one of his priors {ih. .Xiv. i. 942), and it is 
not suqvrising that on SI Jan. iri39 ho sur- 
rendered his monastery, receiving an annuity 
of four hundred inarks^ or 266/. 13^. 4rf. (Duo- 
dale, iJfonn^f. ii.o7). lie then seems to have 
taken the name Wakeman, by which he wa.« 
afterwards known. Upon his nomination to 
the newly erected see of Gloucester in Sg>- 
tember 1541 this pension was vacated. The 
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Xe of the letters patent for the erection of 
e bishopric is 3 Sept. 1641. Wnkenmn was 
insecrated by Cranmer, Bonner, and Thirlby 
at Croydon on 20 or 25 Sept. 1641. lu 1547 
attended the funeral of Henry \"III 
TRYPE, Et-cl. Mem. n. ii. 291), and on 
'eb. of the same year assisted at the con- 
on of Arthur Bulkeley as bishop of 
ir (Stbypb, Cranniei; p. 13()). VN'ake- 
mnn must hare had some pretensions to 
scholarship and theology. It is true that it 
•was in his capacity of abbot of Tewkeiibury 
that he signed the articles drawn up by con- 
vocation in 15.30; but in 1542, when Cranraer 
was projecting a revision of the translation 
of the New Testament, ho as.signed the He- 
elations toWakeman, with Dr. John Cliara- 
irs, bishop of Peterborough, as his colleague. 
akeman died early in December 1549, the 
spiritualities being taken into the hnnila of 
the archbishop on the sixth of Ihiit month, 
is place of burial is uncertain. While abbot 
Tewkesbury, A\'akeraan constructed a 
ilendid tomb for himself on the north-east 
de of the high altar, whicli is still to be 
en. He does not appear to be entitled to 
»ny further epitaph than that of an intrigu- 
g and servile ecclesiastic. 
In Bedford's ' Blazon of Kjiiscopacy ' (2nd 
it. 1897) two coats-of-arms are assigned 
m, the first on the authority of a British 
useum manuscript (AMU. MS. 12443), 
ing party per fess indented sable and argent 
ree doves rising count ercliiirged. This was 
iresiimably the coat granted to the bishop, for 
reference to the College of Arms shows 
ihat the second coat. Vert a saltier, wavy 
ine, -was granted in 1586 to his nephew 
ichard, great-grandfather of Sir George 
,' akeman [q. v.] 

[Cal. StHt« Papers, Dom. Hon. VIII ; Wood's 
thenx Oxon. ii. 766 ; Heame's Robftrt of 
Gloucester's Chronicle, pp. zx-xii ; Le Novc's 
Fasti, i. 436 ; Bennett's Hist, of Tewkesbury, 
] 831) ; Burnet's Hi-st. of the Reformation ; 
Lanad. MS. 980, f. 73; Uarl. MS. 6ian.] 

I. S. L. 
WAKERING, JOHX (rf. 1425), bishop 
of Norwich, derived his name from Wake- 
ring, a village in Ei!.sei. On 21 Feb. 1389 
he was instituted to St. Benet Sherehog in 
"~ i8 city of London, which he resigned early 
1396 (XEWcotTBT, Rrpertorium Eccle- 
timm, i. 304). In 1,395 he was already a 
aster or clerk in chancery, acting as re- 
iver of petitions to parliament (ifo<. Pari. 
, 3;i7 b, ;i48 a, 416 a, 455 a, 486 a, &c.) On 
5 Oct. 1.399 he was appointed chancellor of 
" e county palatine of Lancaster and keeper 
its great seal ( Wtlie, Henry IV, iii. 801 ). 
Ha did not hold this continuously, for on 




' 20 May 1400 the chancellor of the duchy 
was William Burgoyne ; but on 28 Jan. 1401 
Wakering was again chancellor, and again 
on 3 Sept. 1402 and 20 Feb. 1403 (Wyme, 
iii. 301 n.) 
I On 2 March 1405 Wakering became mas- 
I ter of the domua conversorum, and keeper of 
I the chancery rolls, offices he held for morw 
than ten vears (Newcoitkt, i. .340; Wyi.ie, 
iii. 301, from Uaie Soil, 7 Hen. IV). On 
26 May 1408 he is called clerk of the chan- 
cery rolls and of the domus conversorum 
(WvLiE, iii. 301 n.) He also held the pre- 
bend of Thame till 1416 (Lb Neve, /"rt/i^i, iii. 
221). On 10 March 1409 Wakering was 
appoint ed nrrhdeacon of Cant erbury ( W yli e, 
iii. .301 ; cf , however, Le 'Se\e, Fatti). He 
became canon of Wells on 30 July 1409 
(WnAiiTON, Anglia Sncra, i. 417). 

Wakering was probably the John who, 
with the bishops of Durham and London, 
treated in 1407 for the renewal of the Scot- 
tish truce (Wvi.iE, ii. 390). From 19 to 
31 Jan. 1410 he was keeper of the great seal, 
and while Sir Thomas Beaufort was absent 
from London from 7 May to 18 June 1411 
Wakering acted as deputy-chancellor (ib. iii, 
301, iv. 24 : Fn-ilern, viii". 694). 

On 3 .June 1415 Wakering resigned the 
mastership of the rolls on becoming keeper 
of the privy seal (Kal. and Inv.Rrch. ii. 1.30, 
132). On 24 Nov. he was elected bishop of 
Norwich (Capobave, Chron. Enyl. p. 311), 
and the same day the royal assent to the 
election was given. He was consecrated at 
St. Paul's on 31 May 1416 (Stitbbs, Reg. 
Smr. Angl. p. 64 ; Godwin, De Prteml. 
Angl. pp. 4;38, 439). On 27 May he received 
restitution of his temporalities (ib.; Fa^era, 
ix. .354 ). 

On 20 July 1416 Wakering was nominated 
joint ambassador to the council of Constance 
(ib. ix. 370). Monstrelet says that, at the 
instance of Sigismund, AVakering was in 
1416 (cf. Creiohtos, i. 3t)8) sent as English 
ambassador to the king of France, and went 
first to Calais (probably in August) and 
thence to Beauvais, where lie treated, but 
nothing was accomplished (Monstkklet, iii. 
147, ed. Sociftf de rllistoire de France). 

Wakering had left England for Constance 
by 16 Dec. 141B (Fm/ero. ix. 254, 371, 420), 
and was no doubt present in January 1417 
at the curious demonstration by thel^nglisfa 
bishops which accompanied the return of 
Sigismund to Constance as the close ally of 
England (VoN deb Habdt, iv. 1088, 1089, 
1091 ). Wakering appears to have acted in 
ab.solnte unanimity with Hallara, who since 
20 Oct. 1414 had 'led the English ' nation ' 
and directed its policy in the council. 
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Together they urged that the reformation 
of the church should be immediately dealt 
■with. Sipismund and the German nation 
emphasiaeil the English di'mand. liut the 
cardinals declared tnat the next work of the 
council should be the papal election. On 
4 Sept. Ilallam died. The cardinals chose 
this moment to bring forward on SJ and 
1 1 Sept. protests urging' a papal election (ili. 
i. 921). The English party, for some unex- 
plained rea-xon, suddenly changed its front, 
deaerted Sigi.«mund, and appointed deputies 
to confer with the cardinals on the manner 
of election (jA. iv. Nl'tj). Henry V him- 
self seems to have been content with the 
change of policy of September 1417, and to 
haye consented to Henry rteHiifort [q. v.] 
(afterwards cardinal) visiting Constance tn 
strengthen tlie diplomatic compromi.sr which 
ArVakering and nis allies had established. 
AVakering was one of the English deputies 
for the conclave (iii. iv. 147-t) which <ni 
1 1 Nov. 1117, St. Martiu'a day, elected (Jddo 
Colouaa pope. Lassitude now settled down 
on the couneil, and sonn' of its leading mem- 
bers returned home. Before leaving Con- 
stance, Wakertng obtained from Martin that 
papal ratification to his appointment which 
had been so long delayed {.liifflin S<iciti, i. 
417). He was back in I'^ughiud before 
26 March 141H, when he held an ordinal inn 
at Norwich. It was his tirst appearance in 
his diocese. 

Wakering mercilessly sought out lollards 
throughout his dioct?se, though in no case 
■was a heretic actually put to death (FdXE, 
Actes and Monuments, bk. vi.) In the nine 
years of Wakering's episcopate 489 deacons 
and 504 priests were ordained in the diocese, 
most of them, however, by his suffragans, 
for Wakering ■«-as chiefly non-n^sident, being 
first tu Constance and, after 1422, much in 
London. Appropriation of church property 
by the religious houses had been stopped by 
statutes of tlie previous reign, but that this 
bad already been rife iu the diocese of Nor- 
wich is clear from Wakering's rejwrt to the 
exchequer in 1424, which states that sixty- 
live benefices in his diocese had been de- 
spoiled for the benefit of 'poor nuns aud 
bospitallers' alone. lie put Wymondhara 
under an interdict because the bells ■were 
not rung in his honour when he visited the 
towii (Wti-Ii:, iii. 301). lie completed a 
fine cloister, paved with coloured tiles, lead- 
ing from his palace to the cathedral, and 
a chapter-hou.se adjoining (Godwin, iJe 
Pmsul. Angl. pp. 43«, 439 ). Both are now 
destroyed. He presented his cathedral with 
many jewels, and was famous for generosity 
(of. « HAKTOX, Anglia Sacra, i. 417). 



Wakering, however, was soon summoned 
to matters outside his bishopric. On 3 Not. 
1422 he accompanied the funeral cortege of 
Henry ^ from Dover to London (Proctedingt 
nnil OnlinanceK of the Privy Council, iii. 5). 
On ft Nov. he was present at a royal council 
on the day before the meeting of parliament 
(ifj. iii. (i). In the parliament of 9 Nov. 
Wakering wius appointed one of the seven- 
teen lords who were to undertake ' the 
mainlcnnnce of law and the keeping of the 
peace' (I'A.) During 1422 and 1423 he was 
frequently a trier of petitions ( Rot. Pari. iv. 
170, 19.H a). t)n 20 Oct. 1423 he -waa an 
assistant councillor of the protectorate and 
a member of the king's council (ib. 1756, p. 
201 rt). His routine work as member of 
council kept him busily engaged in Ix>udon 
{Pnxffdinys ami Ordinance* of the Privv 
CohW/, iii. 69, 74-7, 118, 137, 14.S,144, 146, 
147, 149-62, 165, 166). On 3 March 1426 
Wakering offered the king ' in his necessi- 
ties ' the sum of five hundred marks (ib. pp. 
1(17, Um. He died on .Vpril 1425 at his 
manor of Thorpe (Le Nevk, Fasti, ii. 406). 
He was buried in his own cathedral ou the 
south side of the steps before the altar of St. 
(leorge. He established in the cathedral a 
perpetual cluuitry of one monk (Whartow, 
.itii/liti fiticra, i. 417; Blombfield, Norfolk, 
ii. 370). The long stone seat, with a 
panelled seat and small figures, now at the 
back of the choir, opposite the Beauchamp 
chapel, was part of \\'ukfring's monument, 
which was shattered during the civil ■war. 
His will, which was dated 29 March 1425, 
was proved on 28 April. 

[Rymer's Fcedora, vols. riii. ix. ; H. Ton der 
Ilardt'B Constantiensia Concilii Acta ot Decreta, 
eJ. 1698, l)k. i. iv. v.; Le Neve's Fa*ti, vols. J. 
ii. ; Newcourt's Repertorium Eccl. Lond. vol. i. ; 
Rolls of Parliament, vols. iii. iv. ; Monslrelot, 
ed. Si)cieti de I'Uistairc dc Fnitiop, vol. iii. ; Pro- 
ceedings and Onlinances of the Privj- Council, 
vol. iii.; Godwin, De PriEsulibuB Angliie, pp. 
438, 439; Continuatio H. Cotton, in Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra, i. 417 ; llnsted's Kent, vol. xii. ; 
Blomcfield'a Norfolk ; Wylies Henry IV, Tola. 
ii. iii. iv. ; Creighton's Papacy, vol. i.; Foas'a 
Biographia Juridica, p. 69o ; Jessopp's Diocesan 
Hist, of Norwich ; Ramsay's Lancaster and 
York, i, 328 ; Foie's Actes and Monuments, od. 
Townsond.] M. T. 

WAKLEY, THOMAS (1795-1802), re- 
former, bom at Membury in Devonshire on 
1 1 July 1 795, wa.s the yiuingest son of Henry 
Wakley (1750-1842) of Membury. He was 
educated at the grammar schools of Chard 
and Honiton, and at Wiveliscorabe in Somer- 
set. When lifteen years of age he was ap- 
prenticed to aTaunton apothecary named In- 
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cledon. He was afterwards truiiaferred tohia 
brother-in-law, I'lielps, a surgeon ofBoamin- 
ster, as a pupil, and from him passed to Coulson 
at Henley-ou-Thames. In 181") he proceeded 

■to London to study at the united 8uho<ils 
of St. Thomas's and Guy's, known as lliB 
Borough Ilospitalit. Thegrootor part of his 
medical knowledge was gained, however, at 
theprivate school of anatomy in Webb Street, 
founded by Edward (irainger[(). v.], who was 

(assisted by his brother, Kicbnrd Dufjard 
Grainger [q. v.] In October 1817 he qualified 
for membership of the Itoyal College of Sur- 
geons, and in the following year went into 
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I private practice in the city, taking up his re- 
Isidence in Gerard's Hall. In 1819, with the 



. kssiatance ol Joseph Goodchild, a gi 
._ _.. ..... . ^-j^ 



overnor 
aughter 



of St. Thomas's Hospital, to whose 

ho was engaged, he pureha.ied a practice at 

^Kthe top of Ttegont Street, About sLx months 

^Bafter his marriage, on 27 Aug. 1820, hu was 

^Biairierously assaulted by several men and his 

^^p^Ue burnt to the ground. The authors of 

^Vtbese outrages were nevertraced, but by some 

^Bit was conjectured that they were members 

of Thistlewood's gang, an unfounded rumour 

having gone abroad that Wakley was the 

msaked man in ihe disguise of a sailor who 

was present at the execution of Thistlewood 

■ and his companions on 1 May 1820, and who 
decapitated tlie dead bodies in accordance 
with the sentence. Wakley had furnished 
his house handsomely and insured his belong- 
ings, but the Hope Fire Assurance Company 
refuse<l payment, alleging that he had de- 
stroyed his own house. The mutter wiis 
brought before the king's bench on 21 June 
1821, when Wakley was awarded the full 
amount of his claim with costs. He found 
that his practice, however, had totally disap- 
peared during the nine or ten months of en- 
forced inaction thatfollowed his wounds, and 
two years later he settled in practice at the 
north-east comer of Norfolk Street, Strond. 

I Although the charge of incendiarism was im- 
possible, it was several times revived by un- 
generous opponents in the course of his con- 
troversies, and on 21 June 1826 Wakley 
obtained ICK.V. damages from James Johnson 
(1777-1845) fq. v.j for a libel in the' .Medleo- 
Chirurpical jmirnal,' In which, with more 
malice than wit, he compared him to Lucifer. 

» During this period of his life Wakley made 
the acquointance of William C'obbett [q. v.], 
who also believed himself destined to be n 
victim of the Thistlewood gang. I'nder 
Cobbett'a radical influence he became more 
keenly alive to the nepotism and jobbery 
prevalent among leading surgeons. In 1823 
ne founded the ' Lancet,' with the primary 
object of disseminating recent medical in- 




formation, hitherto too much regarded as 
the exclusive property of members of the 
London ho.ipitals, and also with a view 
to exposing the family intrigues that in- 
llueticed the appointments In the metro- 
politan hospitals and medical corporations. 
For the first ten years of its existence the 
' Lancet ' provoked a succession of fierce en- 
counters between the editor and the mem- 
bers of the privileged classes In medicine. 
In the first number, which appeared on 
5 Oct., Wakley made a daring departure in 
commencing a series of shorthand reports of 
hospital lectures. These reports were ob- 
noxious to the lecturers, who feared that such 
publicity might diminish their gains and ex- 
pose their short cumlngs. On 10 Dec. 1824 
John Abeniethy ( 1764-18.'$ I ) [q. v.], the 
senior surgeon of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, applied to the court of chancery for an 
injunction to restrain the ' I/ancet ' from pub- 
lishing his lectures. The injunction was re- 
fused by lAtrd Eldon, on the ground that 
official lectures in a public placefor the public 

food had no copyright ve.>^tbMl in them. On 
June 1825, however, a second application 
wa;^ granted, on the plea that lectures could 
not be published fcr profit by n pupil who paid 
only to bear them. The injunctkni was, how- 
ever, dissolved on 28 Nov., because hospital 
lectures were delivered in a public capacity 
and were therefore public ])roperty. After 
this decision the heads of the medical profes- 
sion decided to admit t he right of the medical 
public to peruse their lectures, a right which 
the greatest of them, Sir Astley Paston 
Cooper [q. v.], had already tacitly allowed by 
promising to make no attempt to hinder the 
publication of his lectures, on condition that 
his name was omitted in the report. 

On 9 Nov. 1823 Wakli.-y commenced In 
the ' Lancet ' a regular series of ' Hospital 
Keports,' containing particulars of notable 
op<!ratlon8 in the London hospitals. The 
irritation produced by these reports, and by 
some remarks on nepotism at bt. Thomas's, 
led to the order for his exclusion from the 
hospital on 22 .May 1824, an order to which, 
however, he paid no regard. About 1825 he 
commenced making severe reflections on 
coses of mulpraxls in Ihe hospitals, which 
culminated mi 2!) .March 1828 In a desi;rip- 
tlon of a terribly bungling operation of litho- 
tomy bv Uransny Blake Cooper, surgeon at 
Guy's llospital. and nephew of Sir Astley 
I'astou Cuprier, in which It was plainly as- 
serted that Itransby Cooper was ' surgeon be- 
cause be was nephew.' Cooper sued Wakley 
for libel, and obtained a verdict, but with 
diimage.s so small as practically to establish 
1 Wukley's main contention of malpnixjs. 
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1 Wakley 's expenses were defrayed by public 

'subscription. 

These were not the only lawsuits in which 
Wakley was involved as editor of the 
' Lancet.' On 26 Feb. ISlTj Fredericlc Tyr- 
rell [q. v.] obtained HOI. dumages in un iiction 
for libel arising out of the ' Lancet's ' review 
of his edition of Cooper's ' Lectures,' und 
somewhat later Roderick Macleod [q. v.] 
obtained 5/. damng'es for rertwtiuns in the 
'Lancet' on hia conduct as editor of the 
'London Medical and I'liyMiciil .Toiirnal.' 

In 1836 the ' l^iincet," which wiis nt first 
published from Bolt Court liy (jilbcrt Liuney 
Hutcliitisoii, wn,s removed to olliees in Lssex 

rBtreet, .Strand, Wakley acting: iu reality as 
Ytit own publisher. Si.x years Inter John 
Churchill undertook the respmisibility from 
iiis own place of buslnem in Prince's Street, 
Iteicester Square. In 18^47 Wakley again 
became liis own publi.ther, und removed the 
' Lancet ' to its present ollices at i'J'4 Strand. 
While Wukley was attackiiif; hospital 

L administration he was aUo carrying on a 

I campaign ajfuiiist the Hoyal College of Sur- 
geons. The contest arose out of the ho.-ipital 
controversy. In March l(S24 the court of 
examiners issued a by-law making it com- 

£ul8ory for medical 8tudent» to attend the 
(Ctures of the hospital surgeons, unless they 

kobtained certilicates fnira the professors of 
anatomy aud surgery in the university of 
Dublin, Edinburgh, (ilasgow, or Alxjrdeen. 
Wakley, who remembered his own ntudies 
under Kdward and Richard (irainger, cen- 
sured the regulation beciiiise it excluded 
many of the best iinatoniists from teaching 
t-o the evident disudvantage of the students. 
On inquiry be found tluit the court of exami- 
ners, which was si'lf-eleeted, was entirely re- 
cruited from the hospilul surgeon.'*. Seeing 
the hopelessness of redress from such a lx>dy, 
ho shifted his ground luid boldly a.<sftiled Ihu 

[constitution of the college. The college had 
been reconstit uted by royal charter in March 
IBUU on an oligarchic basis, after an attempt 
to procure a similor constitution by oct of 
parliament had been defeated in the House 
of Loid.s by tt general petition of the ordi- 
nary member,* presented by Lord Thurluw, 
At the pre.senl crisis Wukley advLsed that the 
whole body of surgeons should again petition 
parliament, requesting it to abrogate the ex- 
isting charter and grant n new one, iu which 
it should be a fundamenlal principle that any 
official vested with power to luuke by-laws 
should be appoiMteil bv the sull'ruge of nil 
the niemtiers of the college. Supported by 
James Wardrop [q. v.], surgeon to QeorgelV, 
Wakley commenced an agitation against the 
governing body of the college, which received 
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large support, especially firom country sur- 
geons. \ igorous protests against varioua 
abuses from correspondents in all parte of 
England appeared in the ' Lancet,' and on 
18 Feb. 182(3 the first public meeting of mem- 
bers of the college was convened by Wakley 
at the Freemasons' Tavern. The meeting 
were about to draw up a remonstrance to the 
council of the college, when Wakley, telling 
them that they ' might as well remonstrate 
with the devil as with this constitutionally 
rott«n concern,' prevailed <m them in an im- 
passioned speech to petition parliament at 
once to abrogate the charter. The petition 
was presented in parliament by Henry War- 
burton [q. v.] on 20 June 1 827, and t he House 
of Commons ordered a return to be made of 
public money lent or granted to the coUege. 
The victory, however, proved barren, the in- 
Huence of the council being too strong with 
government to jirevent further steps being 
takeu. W'akley's own relations with the 
governing body did not improve, and early 
in I8.'il, while protesting against a slight put 
u[iiin Raval surgeons by on order of the ad- 
miralty, he was ejected from the college 
theatre by a detachment of Bow Street offi- 
cers, acting on the orders of the councU. In 
1813 a partial reform iu the constitution of 
tile collfge was etleeted by the abolition of 
I lie self-electing council and the creation of 
ffllowswith no limit ofiiuralier, to whom the 
electoral privileges were confided. Wakley, 
however, denounced this compromise as 
creating an invidious distinction within the 
ranki, of the profession, und his view U 
largely justified by the state of feeling at tbe 
present day. 

Finding iiimself thwarted in his efl'ortsby 
the coldness of politicians, he resolved 
himself to enter parliament. He removed 
from Norfolk Street about 1825 to Thistle 
Qrove (now Drayton Gardens), South Ken- 
sington, and in 1828 to 35 Bedford Square. 
He tir.st made himself known in Finsbury by 
supporting the reduction of the local rates. 
In 1832 und 18.'}4 lie iinsuccessfullycontested 
tho borough, but on IU Jan. 1835 he was re- 
turned. He made a great impression in the 
House of Commons by a sm>ec!i delivered on 
2oJune 18:)-'5 on behalf of six Dorset labourers 
sentenced to fourteen years' transportation 
under the law of conspiracy for combining to 
resist the reduction of theirwages. Iheenect 
produced by his speech eventually led to 
their pardon. Ho soon gained the respect of 
the house ns an authority on medical mattets, 
und was able by his forcible eloquence to 
command attention also on general topics. 
In 18;W he successfully introduced the medi- 
cal witnesses bill, providing for the proper 




remuneration of medical men c«lled to assist 
al post-mortem exaniinations. In 1840 he 
fluccetKled in preventing the post of public 
TACCinalors being contined to poor-law 
medical oflicers alone by obtaining a modifi- 
cation of the wording of Sir James G rahamV 
vaccination bill. In 1841 he Btrongly sup- 
ported the extramural burial bill [see Wal- 
KEB, Geouue Alj-ked]. In 1840 he brought 
in a bill to establish a uniform 8}'8tem of re- 
fist rat ion of qualified medicul practitioners in 
Great BrilninandLreliind. Thoughthebill did 
not pass, it led to the thorough sifting of the 
question before a select committee, whose 
deliberations resulted in the Medical Act of 
1868, in which Wakk-y's regi^tnltion clauses 
■were adopted almost entire. W'akley did not, 
however, entirely approve of that act, hold- 
ing that there should be more direct repre- 
sentation of the body of the profession in 
the me<lical council instituted by the act. 
Among other important parliamentary work, 
Le obtained the material reduction of the 
newspaper stamp duties in 1836. lie was 
an ardent reformer with strong sympathies 
with the chartists, an advocate for the repeal 
of the Irish union, a .strenuous opponent of 
the corn laws, and an eaemy to lawyers. 
He retire<l from parliament in 185l', finding 
that the pressure of work left him no leisure 
for his duties. On the foundation of ' Punch' 
in 1841 Wakley's parliamentary action be- 
came a favourite theme of satire, and he was 
constantly represented in the pages of the 
newjournal. li is assertion inspeokingagainst 
the cop\Tight act in 184^ that he could 

[write ' respectable' iioetry by the mile was 
jled out for special ridicule.and received a 

Fgenial reproof from Tom Hood in his ' Whim- 

< aicalities' (London, 1844 1. 

In 18ol he commenced in the 'l>ancet' a 
moat u.seful movement by issuing the results 
of analyses of food-stulFs in general con- 
sumption by the nation. The inquir>-, con- 
ducU'il under the title ' The " l^ancet '' Ana- 
lytical Sanitary Commission,' was an uncom- 
promising attack on the prevalent adultera- 
tion and .sophistication of food. The investi- 
gation, commencing in London, was carried 
in 1867 into several of the great provincial 
towns. It immediately caused considerable 
diminution in adulteration, and in 18o5 a 
parliamentary committee was appointed to 
considerthe subject. The resultol the tuquiry 
wras the adulteration act of 1800, known as 
Scholeficld's Act [s<h' Soholefield, Wil- 
UAUl, which rendered penal adulterations 
which affect<'d the health of consumers. 
Wakley was only moderately satisfied with 
the act. which did not deal with the fraudu- 
lent aspect of adulteration, and which left 



the appointment of analysts to the option of 
the local authorities. The former delect was 
amended in the Sale of Foods and Drugs 
Acts of 1875 and 1879. 

Wakley is perhaps better known to 
memory as coroner for West Middlesex than 
as radical [lolitician or medical reformer. 
He held the opinion that the duties of coro- 
ner required a medical rather than legal 
education. He supjjorted his views in the 
' Lancet ' by nunien5use.\amples drawn from 
contemporary inquests, and on L'4 .\ug. 1830 
presented himself to a meeting of freeholders 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, as 
the first medical candidate for the post of 
coroner of East Middlesex. He was nar- 
rowly defeated at the poll, but on 2r> Feb. 
1839 he waselectetl coroner for West Middle- 
sex. His efforts to raise the si at us of coroner's 
juries and establish a decorous mode of proce- 
dure at inquests aroused considerable dislike, 
and he wasaccused of holding too freijuent in- 
quests, especial objection lieing taken to his 
holding inquests on those whodied in prisons, 
asylums, and almshouses. On 10 Oct. 1839 
the Middlesex magistrates refused to pass the 
coroner's accounts, but a committee from 
their body, appointed to investigate the 
charges, coniplelelv justified Wakley's pro- 
cedure. His]iositIon was finally established 
on 27 July 1840 by the favourable rejiort of 
tt parliamenturj- committee appointed to in- 

3uire into these and subsequent points of 
ispute. The numerous instances iif practical 
sajjacity and of professional skill which 
Wakley gave in conducting inquests gra- 
dually won popular opinion completely to his 
side, n is humanity gained en til usiaslic praise 
from Dickens, who was summoned to serve 
on a jury in 1841. The must conspicuous 
example of his ])uwer was in 18-US in the 
cose of Frederick John White. In the face 
of the testimony of army medical oUicers, 
the jurj', instructed by in<iepen(lenl medical 
witnesses, returned a verdict thai the de- 
ceased, a private soldier, died from the efiects 
of a flogging to which he had been .sentenced. 
Their verdict prodiicetl such an impression 
that this method of military' punishment 
fell almost at once into comparative disuse, 
and was almost unknown when formally 
abolished by the Army Act of 1881. 

Wakley acquired some fame as lui exposer 
of charlatans. It was chiefly through his ac- 
tion that John St. John Long [q. v.] was 
brought to justice in IS-'JO. In the same 
year, on 4 Feb., he discredited ChaU>rl, 
the ' Fire King,' in the Argyll liooms, and 
on 10 Aug. 1838 he conclusively showed 
at fi K^inue held ivt his house in Bedford 
^^qllnrethul John EUiotson [q.v.], the senior 
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physician of Universitj- College Ilosjiital, n 
believer in mesmerisui, Imd bet'n diijx-d in his 
experiments by two liystfrieal girls. 11 i« 
remonstrances concerning the unfair treiit- 
nent of medical referees by assurance com- 
panies led to the establishment in 1851 of 
the New Kquituhle Life Assurance Company, 
and to a great improvement in the conduct 
of assurance agencies in general. At the 
time of his deAth he projected an imjtiiry 
into the working of the I^oor Law Amend- 
; ment Act of 18H4, which he thoroughly 
detested. The inquiry, however, did nut 
take place until three years later. 

Wukley died at Madeira on 16 May ISfii, 
and was buried on 14 .liine at Kensal Green 
cemetery. On !i Feb. 1820 he married (he 
youngest daughter of Joseph (ioodchild, ii 
merchant of Tooley Street, Loudon. Shi' 
died in lH57, leaving three sons. The two ' 
elder — Thomas Henry, .Kenior jiroprietor of 
the ' Lancet,' and Henry Memliury, n hiirris- 
ter — are living. The youngest, Jaraestionil- 
child, succeeded his latluT as editor of llif 
' Lancet.' On his death in I8M(! his hrotlier 
Thomas Henry and his .miu Thomas became 
co-editors. 

Theinterestsof AVakley's life were various, i 
but the motives governing his action were 
always the same. He hated injustice, espe- [ 
cially when he found it in ulliame with 
power. .Vthlt'tic in bodily hahit, he jKissessed 
a mind no less fitted for suect-ssful strife. 
Though he aroused strenuous opposition and 
bitter ill will among his cmitemporaries, 
time has proved his eonti^ntious in every 
instance of importance to be just. .Some of 
the abuses he denounced are still in exis- j 
tence,but t heir liarmfulness is acknowledged; | 
the greater number have been swept away, 
chiefly through his vigorous action. He was 
not accustomed to handle an opponent 
jfcntly, and many passages in his earlier din- 
tribes are almost scurrilous. But no feeling 
of personal malice entered into his contro- , 
versie-s ; he spoke or wrote solely with a view , 
to portraying clearly injustice or wrong- ' 
doing, and never with the purpose of paining 
or huniilialiug an enemy. Slany who op- 
, posed him on particular ([uestions became 
1 afterwards friends and sup])orters. A bust 
of Wakley by John Dell stands in the liall 
of the ' Ijincet ' office. A portrait, painted | 
by K. Sleadows, has been engraved bv 
W. 11. Egleton. ' i 

[PprigL't'a Life of Wnldey, 1897 (willi por- 
trails) ; Report of the Trial of Cooper v. Wuk- 
ley, 1829 ; I'Vancis's Onitora of the Age, 1847, 
pp. 301-21 ; Lancet, 1862, i. 009 ; Gent. Mag. 
1862, ii. 364 ; Corrected Report of the Speeches I 
delivered by Mr. Lawrence at Two Meetings of 



Membitrs of ttie Royal College of Sorgeona, 
1 82li ; Day's Brief Sketch of the Hounslow In- 
t)Uest, 1849; (iardiner's Fact« relative to the 
l«t« Fire and Allempt to murder Mr. Wakley, 
WiO; Walliis's Life of Prancis Place, 1808.] 

E. I.e. 

WALBRAN, JOHN RICHAKD (1817- 
1863), Yorkshire antiquary, son of John and 
Klizttbeth Walbran, was bom at Ttipon, York- 
shire, on 24 Dec. 1817, and educated at 
NVhixley in the same county. After leaving 
school he became assistant to his father, an 
iron merchant, and afterwards engaged in 
commerce on his own account as a wine 
merchauf. From his early years he had a 
marked tusto for historical and antiquarian 
sludieR, and all the time that he coula spare 
from his avocation was occupied with arehieo- 
togical investigations, especially with respect 
to the ecclesiastical and feudal history of hin 
native county. His sludy of the records of 
I'Viuntiiins Abbey led him to make a spe- 
ciality of the history of the whole Cistercian 
order. .\ pajjer by him ' On the Necessity 
of clearing out the Conventual Church <M 
Fountains,' writlen in 1846, originated the 
excavations at Fountains Abbey, which 
were carried out under his personal direc- 
tion. The tirst edition of his 'Guide to 
liipon'was printed in 1844, and was suc- 
ceeded by nine other editions in liis life- 
time. His chief work, 'The Memorials of 
the Abbey nf.S!. Mury of Fountains' (Surtees 
Soe. 18(vl"-78, -J vols".), was left unfinished. 
Another iiueomjileted work was his ' Hi.'<tory 
of riulnford, l)urluim,' 18.51. He also made 
some progress wit h a ' Ilistorj- of the Wnpen- 
tido) of riuro and the Liberty of Ripon,' 
and a 'History of the Parish of Ilalifai.' 
Although he had great literary ability, h# 
had a singulardisliki: lo the me'chanicai part 
of Huthiirship— that connected with printing 
- and had it not been for the encourugement 
aii<l leclmicnl a.ssislanco of his friend Wil- 
liam Iliirrisoii, printer, of Ripon, few of hi« 
writings would have been printed. 

Wuibran was elected F.S.A. on 12 Jan. 
iHoJ, and in 18.1(5 and I8.'j7 tilled the office 
of mayor of liipon. In April 1808 he was 
struck wi(h paralysis, and died ou 7 April 
1869. He was buried in Holy Trinity 
eliurehyard, Uipnn. 

He married, in September 1849, Jane^ 
daughter oC Itiehard Nicholson of Ripon, 
and left two sous, the elder of whom, Francis 
-Marmiuiuke Walbran of Leeds, is the author 
ot works on angling. Among Walbrau's 
minor jmiited works are the following- 
1. ' Ueneaiogicnl Account of the Lords of 



Studley Royal,' 1841 ; reprinted, with addi- 
tiuns, by Canon Ilaine in vol. ii. of ' Memo- 
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riala of Fountains.' '2. ' A Summer's Day at 

Bolton AbbeT,' 1847. 3. ' Visitors' Guidu 

Kedcar,' 1848. 4. ' (Jn the Oath taken 

Members of the Parliamt-nt-s of Scotland 

■from 1641," 1854. 5. 'Notes on tliL- Miinu- 

Bcripts at Ripley Castle,' 1664. His mauu- 

cripts were after his death purcliosed liy 

Edward .Mtroyd of Iliilifax, and prt'.sented 

by him to York Cathedral Library. 

[Cnnon J. R«iu<-'s preface to Memoriuld of 

[^ountain.-i, 1878, vol. ii. ; Memoir by Edward 

Pcacoek, F..S.A., in Wnldmn's Guide to Itii>on, 

filth edit. 1875: Kipon Millennry livmnl, 18»2, 

ii. 175; portrait* tuct given in the ia>t two 

work..] C. W. S. 

WALBURGA or WALPUROA (rf. 

f79'f), saint, abbess of Heidenbeim, was the 

ster of Willibald [q. v.] and Wynnebald. 

Their legend c^lls them the children of a 

ertain Kicbard, but the name is an impossible 

Dae. Boniface (t)80-7->5) [i]. v.] ^^T0te from 

Tormany, asking that the two nun.t Lioba 

ad Walburga might be sent to him (Mim. 

' Afoffunt. ed. JaH'e, p. 490), and it is therefore 

supposed that Walburga was with Lioba at 

^hAN imljome, and that she went with her to 

^■Germany iu 752. Legend, no doubt wrongly, 

^^miakes Walburga acciim|>auy her brothers to 

^Hltaly in 7J1. I^he was present at the death of 

^"her brother Wynnebald in 7tll at Heiden- 

heim ^HoLDER-Eo(iKU, Mon. Oer. licriptt. w. 

80), and was made abbess of that double 

monaisterj-. She was living in or after 778, 

when an anonymous nun wrote lives of her 

"brothers. These lives have been wn.ingly 

cribed to Walburga herself, btieause the 

kuthoress was, like her, of English birth, a 

elative of the brothers, and a nun of liei- 

enheim. The writer refers to Walburga as 

one of her sources of information. 

[Mod. Uor. .Scriptorw, xy. 8U, 117, the best 

iiiiouof thp lives uf Willibuld and Wynnebald ; 

'Xifc of St. Walburga by a .Monk. Wolfhiird of 

Uemeden, written al tlierequt'st of Erchimbald, 

rliishoti of Eiohttiidt (S82-ai2l, who removid the 

elicsol Walburga from KiehstiiOl (whitlier llicy 

ad becu moTed in 870) lo Moiiheim, in 89.3, in 

kcta CjS. BoU. Fob. lii. o'i'i. There is a lung 

list of lives iu Chevalier's Ucpertoiro. Un the 

tTnlpurgis myth, see Koohhiilz, Drei (rtiu- 

gottinurn, Leipzig, 1870.] M. B. 

WALCHER (>l lObO), bishop of Dur- 
ham, was a native of Lorraine, of noble 
birth, who became a secular priest, and one 

I of the clergy of the church of Li^ge. In 

^K1071 he was appointed by the Conqueror to 

^Bfucceed .Kthelwine us bishop of llurham, 

^^and was consecrated at Winchester by 

Thomas, archbishop of York. As he was 

being led up the church for consecration, 

Queen Edith or Eudgyth (^rf. 1075) [q. r.], 



the widow of the Confessor, thinking of 
the lawlessness of the people of the north, 
and struck by his aspect — for he was very 
tall, and had snow-while hair and a ruddy 
comple.xion — is said to have prophesied his 
martyrdom. By the king's command he 
was conducted by Gospatric, eurl of North- 
umberland [q. v.], from York to Durhora, 
where he was installed on 3 April. The 
Conqueror visited Durham in 1072, and, ac- 
cording to u legend, determined to ascertain 
whether St. Cutbbert's body really lay there; 
but while Wolcher was celebrating mass 
before him ami lii.^ court on 1 Nov. a sudden 
heat fell upon him, and be left the church in 
haste. With Waltheof [q. v.l, who succeeded 
Gospatric in that year, Walcher was on 
friendly terms, finding him ready to carry 
out every disciplinary measure that the 
bishop desired to have enforced in his diocese. 
His church was in the handsof secular clerks, 
who lind little that was clerical about them 
either in dreas or life; they were fathers of 
families, and transmitted their positions in 
the church to their sons. One trace only 
existed of their connection with the earlier 
guardians of .St. Cuthbert's relic* : they used 
the Bene<iictine offices at the canonical 
hours. Walcher put an end to this, and, as 
they were seculars, made them use the same 
olHces as other clerks. Nevertheless, «ecular 
a.< he was, he greatly preferred the monastic 
to the clericol life, is said to have thought 
of becominir a monk, designed to make the 
clergy of his church monastic, and laid the 
foundations of, and began to raise, monastic 
buildings adjacent to it, but was prevented 
by deuth from going further. He actively 
promoted the restoration of monostlcism in 
the north which was set on foot by Eald- 
wine or .\ldwin, prior of AVinchcombe. 
.\ldwin, moved by reading of the many 
monasteries that in old time existed in 
Northumbriu, was eager to revive them, and, 
in company with two brethren from Evesham, 
settled lirst at Munecaceastre (Monkschester 
or Muncoster), the present Newcastle. Wal- 
cher invited them to come to hini, and gave 
them the ruined monastery at .Jarrow, where 
they repaired the church, and, being joined 
by others, raised monastic buildings. De- 
lighted with their work, Walcher gave the 
new convent the lordship of Jarrow and 
other possessions. He received Turgot [q.v.], 
and, approving of his wi.ih to become a monk, 
sent him to .\ldwin, and after a time invited 
.\Uhvin and Turgot to leave .\Iilrose, where 
they had settled, and gave them the old 
monastery of Wearmoutli. There, too, Aid- 
win restored tht< church and formed a con- 
vent, to which Walcher gave the lordship 
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of tlie place. Tin; CnnqueTOr approved of 
AVulcber's work, and giivu liim tijf eliurch 
of Wallbiiiu, wliicli was sen'od by cunons, iii 
accordance with ils foundatiou [gfe under 
Uajiold, 1022---106«]. 

On tlie ftrrcat of Earl .Waltheof in that 
year thi^ kinp committed liis earldom to | 
Walcher, who, it is .siid, paid 400/. for it j 
(Kuo. Wesd. ii. 17). lie was untit for] 
temporal government, for ht- allowed himself 
to be guided by unworthy fa^•ou^ites. He | 
kept a large number of his fellow-country- 
men about him apport-ntly as guards, com- 
mitted the administration of the earldom to , 
his kinsman Gilbert, and put his jirivate ; 
nfl'airs into the hands of his chaplain, LeoI>- 
wine, ou whose jiidjjment he acted both in 
ecclesiastical and civil mutters. These men , 
were violent and unscrupulous, and were I 
much hated by the people. Another of his 1 
evil coansellors was Leofwine, the dean of 
Lis church. At the same time Walcher 
greatly Civoured a bigh-ljf>m thegn of his 
church named Ligulf, whose wife was a 
daughter of Earl Ealdred or .\Jdred, the 
son of Uhtred [q. v.], the sister-in-law of 
Earl Siward, and the aunt of Eiirl Wal- 
theof. Ligulf was an ardent votary >'f St. 
Cuthbert, and evidently upheld the rights 
of the people against the oppression of 
the bishop's oliicers, who were jealous of 
the favour .shown him by their lord. Leob- 
wine, the chaplain, specialty bated him, and 
insulted him even in the bishop's presence. 
On one occasion Ligulf was pro\oked to 
give him a fierce answer. Leobwine left the 
assembly in wrath, and begged Gilbert to 
rid him of bis enemy. Gilbert accordingly 
formed a band of some <if his own following, 
some of the bishop's, and some of Ijcobwine's, 
went by night to the house in wliieh Ligulf 
was staying, and slew him and the greater 
part of his people. When Walcher heard 
of this he was much dismayed, retreated 
hastily into the castle, nnd at once sent 
messengers through all the ctHintry to de- 
clare that he was guiltless of the murder, 
that he had banished Gilbert, and that he, 
was ready to prove his innocence bv the 
legal processor compurgatory oath. Tt was 
arranged that the malt er should be settled 
at an a.ssenibly of the eurldom at Gates- 
head, and the bishop and the kinsfolk of 
Ligulf exchanged pledges of peace. The 
assembly was held on I -I May 1080, and to 
it came all the chief men of the land north 
of the Tyne and a vast number of lesser folk ; 
they had hoard that the bishop still kept 
Ligulfs murderers with him, and showed 
them favour us beforctime, and so they came 
intent on mischief, for they were egged on 



by Ligulf's kinsmen, and specially by one 
Waltheof, and by Eodwulf Hus, the grand- 
son of Gospatric, the youngest son of Earl 
t 'htred. The bishop was afraid to meet the 
assembly in the o])en air, and sat in the church 
with his friends and followers, Gilbert, 
Leobwine, and Leofwine among them. Mes- 
sengers passed between the two parties with- 
out coming to any settlement. Suddenly, it 
is said, the chief man of the multitude out- 
side cried ' .Short rede, good rede, slay ye the 
bishoii." The bishop's foUowers outside the 
chureli were nearly al! slain. Walcher, 
when he knew the cause of the tumult, 
ordered Gilbert to go forth, hoping to save 
bis own life by surrendering the actual mur- 
derer. Ijoofwine, the dean, and some clergy 
next left the church, and they also were 
slain by the multitude. Walcher bade Leob- 
wine go forth, but ho refused. The bishop 
then went to the church-door and pleaded 
for his life; the rioters would not hearken, 
and, wrapping liis face in his mantle, he 
stcpiied forward and was slain. The church 
was set on fire, and Leobwine, forced by 
the flames to go forth, was also slain. The 
IxMly of the dead bishop was despoiled and 
hacked about ; it was carried by the monks 
of Jarrow to Durhiun, and tfiere haatily 
buried in the chapter-house. 

Wideber is described as learned, of lionour- 
abh; life, amiable temper, and pleaiiant man- 
ners ; ho was certainly weak, and at the 
least neglectful of his duty os a temporal 
ruler; the St. .Vllmus compiler charges him 
with a personal participation in the extor- 
tions of his oliicers, representing him as 
determined to compel bis subjects to repay 
the amount that be hod given for his earl- 
dom ; other and earlier writers throw all 
the blame on his favourites. After his death 
be was accused of having despoiled Woltham 
of part of its lands (Df Inventione Cruets, 
pp. i'>3-4 ). lie was regarded as a martyr. 

[Symoon of Durham i. 9-10, 58, 105-17. ii. 
195, -iOt, 208-11, Will, of Malinesbury's Gesta 
Kegum iii. c. 2"1, Gesta Pontiff, c. 132. Rog. 
Hov. i. 135 71. 2 (all Rolls .Series); A.-S. Chron. 
an. 1080, e<l. Plummer; Flor. Wig. gives appa- 
rently the best oMount of Walcher's murder, 
an. 1080; Hog. Wend. ii. 17 (Engl. Hist. 
Soc): Freeman's Norman Conquest, iv. 479-80, 
603-73.] W. H. 

WALCOT, Sir THOilAS (1659-16S5), 
judge, the scion of an ancient Shropshire 
family, was the second son of Humi'HRET 
\\ Ar,coT(1586-lfio()'),whowa8receiverofthe 
county of Salop in ItQo and high sberiiF in 
l(XM. He was greatly distinguished for his 
loyalty to Charles 1, and made many sacri- 
tices in the royal cause. Many of the family 
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pens presen-ed at Bitterley Court relate to 
im. He miirried Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Docwra of Poderich, Hertfordshire, and was 
burled at Lydbury on 8 June 1600. Por- 
traits of him and his wife are at Bitterley 
Court. His funeral sermon by Thomas I'roy- 
sell, minister of the poispel at Clun in Shro])- 
shire, and entitled 'The Uale of Opportu- 
nity,' was printed in London in UJ58. He 
left three sons— John (lO-U- 1702), his heir; 
Thomas, the subject of this article; and 
William, page of honour to diaries l.whom 
be attended on the scatlbld. The half of the 
blood-stained cloak worn by the king on 
that occasion is still preserved at Bitterley 
Court. 

Thomas wa« bom at Lydbury on 6 Aug. 
10211, and, having entered himself a student 
of the Middle Temple on iL' Nov. 1047, was 
called to the bar on 25 Nov. 1053, chosen a 
bencher on 11 Nov. 1071, and served as Lent 
reader in 1077 (liegisteris). Walcot practised 
in the court of the marches of Wales, and 
on 15 Feb. 1662 won made king's attorney 
in the counties of Denbigh and Montgomery. 
He was recorder of Bewdley from 1071 until 
his death (Nash, llitt. of H'orcester^/iire; 
BuBTON, I/inl. of llejrdlfy). He was one of 
the royal commissioners appointed to collect 
the money levied in Shrnpshire in 1073. In 
April 1670 Walcot became puisne justice of 
the great sessions for thecounties of .-Vnglesea, 
Camarron, and Merioneth, at a salary of 60/. 
a year, and was made one of the council of 
the marches of Wali-s. He became chief • 
justice of the circuit on 21 Nov. lOSl, and 
was knighted at Whit^'hall on the same dav. 
His arms were placed in Ludlow Castle 
(Clive, Doi-wnents relatini/ to t/ie Mnrchci). 
lie represented Ludlow in parliament from 
September 1079 to January 1081. .-Vs the 
• Welsh judges ' were not prohibited from 
practising in the superior courts at West- 
minster, he followed his prolession with such 
succe&s, esijecially in the court of king's 
bench (cf. Shower, Report «), t hat In- at tained 
the degree ofserjeant-at-law on 12 Miiy 1 tiSO. 
He was granted the king's license to act 09 
a justice of assize in his native county 
of Salop no/i obatante statiito on 19 Julv 
mas. Un 22 Oct. 1683 \\'alcot was pro- 
moted from the North Wales circuit to 
be one of the puisne justices of the king's 
bench, and aa such sat upon the trials of 
Thomas Rosewell [q. v.] for treasonable 
words, and of Titus Oates [q. v.] for petjury 
in I6ii3 (State Triah, x. 151, 1198). Hia 
patent was renewed by James II on 7 Feb. 
1685. He died at Bitterley on 6 Sept. lt»5, 
; the age of fifty-six, and was buried in the 
Bh church on 8 Sept. {Heifister). 




From subsequent litigation it appeared 
that Walcot died intestate and insolvent. 
His insolvency, howe%'er, may be attributed 
to his benevolence of heart, for he and Sir Job 
Charlton being appointed triLstees of the 
charitable will (dated 1074)of Thomas Lane, 
they repaired a house of Mr. Lane's (now 
Lane'd Asylum), and converted it into a 
workhouse for employing the px)r of Ludlow 
in making serges and woollen cloths, and 
spent large sums in carrying on the manu- 
facture ( WEVMAJf, Memhemfor Ludluw). 

Walcot married at Bitterley, on 10 Dec. 
1663, Mary, daughter of Sir Adam Lyttellou, 
bart., of Stoke Milburgh {Piirkk tiegitter), 
and had a son Humphrey, whose son sold 
Bitterley in 1765. 

[Bitterley papers, including loiters from 
Charles I. JuiJgo Jeffreys, and others, were in- 
dexe<l and reported on by Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Maxwc'll-Lyte, and some are printed in Hist. 
MS;S. Coiam. lOlh Hep. App. iv. 418-20. See 
also Patent Rolls and Fines and Recoveries in 
thoRi«cord Office; Official Ret. Meiiib. of Pari.; 
Foss's Lives of the Judges ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry ; Walcot I'apers in British Museum, 
Aildit. M8. 20743 ; private information snppliod 
by Rev. J. R. Burton.] W. R. W. 

WALCOrr, .MACKENZIE EDWAllD 

CH.-VKLES (182I-1880), ecclesiologist, 
born at Wulcot, Bath, on 15 Dec. 1821, was 
the only son of .Vdniiral John Edward Wal- 
cott (UlKJ-lHOS), M.l'. for Christchurch in 
the four parliaments from 185910 1868. His 
mother was Charlotte Anne (1796-1803), 
daughter of Colonel John Nelley. Entered 
at Winchester College in 1837, Walcott 
matriculated from Exeter College, Oxford, 
on 18 June 1840. He graduated B.A. on 
25 May 1844, taklngn third class in classics, 
and pnicri'ded M..\. in 1847 and B.D. in 
I8ti0. He wft.f ordained deacon in 1844 and 
priest in 1K45. His first curacy was at En- 
field, Middlericx (1845-7); he was then 
curate of St. Margaret's, Westminster, from 
1847 to 1850, ami of St. James's, Westmin- 
ster, from 1850 to 1853. In 1801 he was 
domestic chaplain tohis relative, Lord Lyons, 
and as-siatanl minister of Berkeley Chapel, 
Mttvfair, London, and from 1807 to 1870 he 
held the post of minister at that chnpel. In 
1863 he was appointed precentor (with the 
prebend of Oving) of Chichester Cathedral, 
and held that prefiTuient until his death. 
.\lways ttt work on anliipiurian and eccle- 
siological subjects, ho wo.'S elected F.S.A. on 
10 Jan. 1801. He died on 22 Dec. 1880 at 
58 ISelgrave Koud, Ixindon, and was buried 
in Brompton cemelery. lie married at St. 
James's Church, I'icc-adilly, on 2(» July 1852, 
lloseanne Elizabeth, second daughter of 
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Major Frederick Brownlow and niece of the 
first Lord Lurgan. He left no issue. 

Walcot tcont ributed articles on his favourite 
topics to numerous magazines and to the i 
transactions of the learned societies, and he 
was one of the oldest contributors to ' Notes 
and Queries.' His separate works include: 
1. 'Parish Church of St. Jlargarft, Wc-it- 
minst^'r,' 1847. 2. ' Handbook for I'arish 
of St. James, Westminster,' 1^.50. 3. ' West- 
minster, Memorials of the City,' 1849; new 
ed. 1851. 4. ' The Eujrlish Ordinal: its His- 
tory, Validity.and Cutholicity,' 1851. 5. 'St. 
Paiil at Athens: a Sucred' I'oem,' 1851. 
6. ' William of Wykcham and his Colleges,' 
18o2; an 'early and long-chiTislu'd ambi- 
tion.' 7. ' Handbook for W'inchi'ster Cathe- 
dral,' 1854. 8. ' Dedication of the Temple : 
a Sacred Poem," 1854. 9. 'The Heatii of 
Jacob; a Sacred Poem,' 1807. 10. 'The 
English Episcopate: IJiographical Memoirs,' 
5 parts, 1858. 11. '(iuide to the Cathe- 
drals of England and Wales,' 1858 : new 
ed. much enlarged, 18(50; the descriptions 
of the several cathedrals were also published 
in separate ]iarls. 1 J. ' Guide to the South 
Coast of England,' 1859. 13. 'Guide to the 
Mountains, Lakes, and North- West Coast of 
England,' l8t>U. 14. '(Snide to the East 
Cott.1t of England,' ]8I>1 ; parts of the.sa 
works were issued separately. 15. ' Minsters 
and Abbey Uiiina of the L'nited Kingdom,' 
ISliO. Its. ' Church and Conventual Ar- 
rangement,' latJI. 17. 'Priory Church of 
Christchurch, Twyneham,' l8(ji!. 18. ' The 
Double Choir historically and pnicticnlly 
considered," 1864. 19. 'Interior of a Gothic 
Minster,' 1804. 20. ' Precinct of a Gothic 
Minster,' 1866. 21. 'Cathedralia : aCoustitvi- 
tional History of Cathedrals of the Western 
Church,' 18fl5. 22. ' Memorials of Stamford,' 
1807. 23. ' Battle Abbey,' 2nd ed. 18*17. 24. 
'Sacred Archaiology ; a Popular Uictionarv,' 
1868. 25. ' Leaflets [poems], by M. E.C. W.,' 
1872. 26. 'Traditions and Customs of 
Cathedrals,' 1872; 2nd ed. revised and en- 
larged, 1872. 27. 'Scoti-Monasticon, the 
Ancient Church of Scotland,' 1874. 28. 
' Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of 
the Church of England,' 1874. 29. 'The 
Four Minsters round the Wrekin,' 187". 
30. ' Early Statutes of tlie Cathedral Cliurch 
of Chichester,' 1H77. 31. ' Church Work and 
Life in English Minsters,' 1879. 

Walcott contributed to the Rev. Henry 
Thompson's collection of ' Original Hallads,' 
1850, and to the Kev. Orby Shipley's 
' Church and the World,' l8»Hi. He edited 
in 1805, ' with large additions and copious 
notes,' Thomas Plume's ' .\ccount of Hishop 
Hacket,' and published, in conjunction with 



Rev. W. A. Scott Uoberfson in 1872 and 
1874, two parts of ' Parish Church Goods in 
Kent.' Many of his papers on the inven- 
tories and registers of ecclesiastical founda- 
tions were also issued separately, and he 
presented to the British Museum tlie follow- 
ing Additional manuscripts : 22136-7, 
24632, 24960, 28831, 29534-6, 29539-42. 
29720-7, 29741-4 i. 

[Bonse's Exeter Coll. Commoners; Foster*! 
Alumni Oion.; Men of the Time, 10th od.; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. iii. aO ; Brit, Mas. 
Addit. M8. 29743, ff. 8, 66, 68.] W. P. C. 

WALDBY, ItOnERT (4. 1398), arch- 
bishop of York, was a Yorkshireman. The 
village of Waldby is near Hull, but Godwin 
says ue was boni at Y'ork. John Waldby 
((/. 1393?), who was English provincial 
of the Austin friars, and wrote a number of 
expository works still preserved in manuscript 
in the Bodleian and other libraries (TasskB, 
p. 740), is said to have lieen a brother of 
llobert Waldby (Lire* af the Archhinhop* of 
York, ii. 428: cf. art. N.\88yN'UT0N', Willuh 
of). As they were both doctors of theology 
and Austin friars, some confusion has re- 
sulted. Robert seems to have become a 
friar in the Austin convent at Tickhill in 
South Yiirkshiro (/A.), unless his brother's 
retirement thither from the friary at York 
be the only basi.sof the statement (Tannbb). 
The occurrence of his name (as archbishop) 
in one of the old windows of the chajiel of 
University College, Oxford (^Wood, p. 65), 
has been supposed to imply membership of 
that society, but he may only have been a 
benefactor. hX. any rate he received most 
of his education abroad, going out toGascoay 
in the train of the Black t*rince, and pur- 
suing his studies at the university of 'fou- 
louse, where he devoted himself first to 
natural and moral philosophy, and then to 
theology, in which he became a doctor. 
Heau .Stanley inferred {Meinorinlsi of Wf$t' 
miiiMcr, p. 196) from a passage in hit 
epitaph that he was ' renowned at once ai 
a physician and a divine : ' 

Sacra' wriptune doctor fuit, ct geniturse 

IngcnuuN, metlicuti, et plelis semper amicus. 
If ' medicus ' be not u misreading of ' niodi- 
ciis,' it must surely be usL-d in a metaphori- 
cal sense. In an earlier line he is describecl 
as 'expertus in quovis jure.' 

Waldby took part in the ' earthquake 
council' which met at London in May 1382 
I to repress Wyclifitism, sitting as one of th« 
I four learned representatives of the Austin 
order, and described in the official record M 
I ' Tholosnnus ' (Fnariruli Ziztrniontm, p. 
,' 28ti). Iticlmrd IT commissioned him on 
I 1 .Vpril following, with the bishop of Dox 
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nd others, to negotiate with the kings of 
istile, Aragon, and Nuvarre (Fieilern, vii, 
'i). In 1387 he was elected bishop of 
(in Gascony (Gams, p. 481). The Kng- 
bb government was replacing Clementist 
elates by supporters of I'rban VI (Tauzix, 
■p. 330). An ignorant emendation of ' Sodo- 
rensis ' for ' Adurensis ' in his epitaph has 
led many writers to make him bisnnp of 
Sodor and JIan ("Weeveii, p. 481 ). Boni- 
face IX translated him lo the archbishopric 
of Dublin on 14 Nov. 1390 or 1391 (Cotton, 
ii. lo ; Gams, p. 218). As his predecessor, 
Kobert de Wikeford ^q. v.], died in .\ugiist 
1390, and a certain fiuichard uppeara as 
bishop of Aire under 1390 (Mas-Latrie, 
p. 13tM), the earlier date, which is confirmed 
' the contemporary Irish chronicler Marle- 
arrough(p. l<i), seems preferable. Waldby 
'sat in the anti-Wyclifite council at Stamford 
in 1.302. In the list of those present given in 
the 'Fasciculi Zizanionim ' (p. 3.56) he is 
called John, which misled Leiand I p. 304 ), 
who concluded that his brother must have 
been archbii<hop of Dublin at that timi\ and 
ttributed to him a l)ook, 'Conlrii Wielevis- 
' which was. we cannot doubt, the work 
Hobert Waldby (Tasnek, p. 746). He 
Ued the onerous oHice of chancellor of 
eland, and exerted himself vigorously to 
otect the colonists against the septs of 
einster (Giluert, p. 26m ; Roll of the 
Zing'i Council, pp, 22, 2.'it3). In .January 
_|S93 he complained to the king that, being 
minded, by the advice of the Anglo-Irish 
lords, and others, to go to England to lay the 
evils of the country before the sovereign, 
the Earl of Kildare quartered a hundred 
|.*kememen' on the lands of liis seigniory 
' Ballymore in county Dublin (r"A. p|i. I.'IO- 
|S2). Kildare received a royal order to 
withdraw them. On the translation of 
lichard Mit ford from Chichesterto •Srilisbitry 
. October 1.191), Kictmrd II, who h«d rc- 
itlv spent some months in Ireland, got 
i'alJby translated to the former see, 'quia 
Hnajor pontificatus in seculari substantia 
minor erat ' (Walsinoham, ii. 218). He 
obtained the temporalities on 4 Feb. 1390, 
^but a few months later {'t Oct.) the pope 
^^Banslated him to the archbishopric of Vork, 
^■be temporalities of which were handed 
^^rer to him on 7 March 1397 (Le Nevb, i. 
^243, iii. 106). 

Waldby attended the parliaments which 
met in January and September in that year, 
but died on 6 Jan. 1398 (ib.\ his epitaph, 
however, gives 29 Dec. 1397 as the date). 
Richard, who three years before had excited 
adverse criticism by burying Bishop John de 
Waltham [q. v.] in West minster .Vbbey ' inter 




reges,' had Waldby interred in the middle 
of the chapel of St. Edmund : ' the first 
representative of literature in the abljey as 
^\ altham is of statesmnnship,' says liean 
Stanley, if his treatise against the Lollards 
and two or three scholastic manuals attri- 
buted to him can be called literature. His 
grave was marked by a large marble 
tombstone bearing bis ethgy, and a eulogis- 
tic epitaph in baiting Latin verse on a plate 
of brass. The inscription long since became 
illepibli', but is preserved in the 'Lives of the 
.\rclibi.shops of York' (ii. 427) and by 
Wecver(p. 481). II is biographer gives also an 
unfriendly copy of verses in which he was ac- 
cused of simony. He ascribes them to some 
monk's jealousy of the elevation of a friar 
to the archbishopric. There is a third set 
of verses in Weever. 

[The short biography of Waldby in the Lives 
of the Arcliljishopn of York, edited by Rainn in 
the Rolls ."^crios, was probably written about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and has 
very little value except as bupplying tbo oldest 
text of his epitaph; other authorities referred 
to are Rymor's Fcedera, originiil edition; Fas- 
ciculi Zizaniurum and WaUingham's Historia 
.Angticaniv, in tlio Rolls Series ; Lrlind's Comm. 
Dfi.'^criplt. Brilan. Oxford, 1709 ; Bale, DeScriptt. 
Miy. Brit. cd. I6S9; Pits, De Illu'.tr. Angliie 
8c riptt.. Paris, 1619; Tanntr's Bill.. Scriptt. Brit.- 
Hib. ; Wood's Colleges anil Hrtlls. of Oxford, ed. 
Peshall ; Henry dc Marleburrough, ed. Dublin, 
1809 ; Godwin, Do Prwsutibus Angliip, ed. 1748 ; 
Tanzio's Les dioceses d'Aire et de Dax pendant 
Ic Schisme ; Lo Neve's Fasti Ecclesiic Anglicanie, 
ed. Hardy; Cotton's Fasti Fcclesiae Uiberniie, 
1848 ; K. Eubel's Die Provisionos Pntlatorum; 
Oams's .Series Episcopomin Eoclesiie Cntholiae, 
Ratisbnn, 1873 ; Ma.H-Latrie'« Tresor de Chrono- 
kigic, Paris, 1889 ; J. T. Gilbert's Hist, of the 
Irish Viceroys; Stanley's Memorials of West- 
minster Ablvey ; Woevcr's Ancient Funeral 
Monuments, 1631.] J. T-t. 

WALDEGRAVE, Sir EDWARD 

(I517:''-1MI), |>olitician, born in 1518 or 
1017, was the second son of John Walde- 
grave {d. 1543) of Horley in Esse.x, by his 
wife, Lora, daughter of Sir John liochester 
of Essex, and sister of Sir Kobert Hochester 
[q. v.] He was a descendant of Sir Richard 
NValdegrave [q. v.], speaker of the House of 
Commons. On (lie death of his father, on 
6 Oct. I.'i43, Edward entered into possession 
of his estates at Borlev. In 1 Edward W 
(1547-8) he received a grant of the manor 
and rectory of West Haddon in Northamp- 
tonshire. He was attached to the Princess 
Mary's household, and on 29 Aug. Iflol was 
committed to the Fleet, with his uncle Sir 
Kobert Rochester and Sir Francis Engle- 
lield [q. v.], for refusing to enforce ihe order 
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of the privy council by preventing the cele- 
bration of miss at Miiry's rijsideiice at Copt 
Hall, near Eppinp. Two days later they 
were removt'd to the Tower, whern Walde- 
grave fell sick, and received permission nn 
27 fiept. to ba iittcnded by his wife. On 
24 Oct. h(! waa permittfd to leave the Tower, 
though still a prisoner, and to reside ' in 
some liout'Bt house where he might be better 
tended.' On 18 March 15ol-2 he received 
permission to go to his own house, and ou 
24 April he was set at liberty and had 
license to repair to Mary at her request. 

On the death of Edward VI Waldegrave, 
whom Mary much esteemed for his suffer- 
ings ou her behalf, was sworn of the privy 
council, constituted master of the great 
wardrobe, and presented with the manors 
of Navestoek in Essex, and of Chcwton in 
Somerset. Ho wa.i returned for Wiltshire 
in the parliament of October 1553, and for 
Somerset in that of April 1034. In the par- 
liament of .laiiuary lo57-8 he represented 
Essex. On 2 Oct. l.j">L'. he wos knighted, 
on 4 Nov. was appointed joint receiver- 
general of t he duchy of Cornwall ( Cat. State 
Papers, Dnm. Io47-80, p. 55), iinil ou 
17 April 1554 he was appointed one of the 
commissioners at the trial of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton [q. v.] Waldegrave was a 
it. of the queen's marriage 



strenuous o|iponeut. 

with Pbiliii of Spain, and, with Lord Derby 
and Sir Ldwnvd Hastings, threatened to 
leave her service if she persisted. A pension 
of five hundred crowns bestov\-ed on him by 
Charles V early in 1554 quieted bis npposi- 
tion, and he undertook the otHce of com- 
missioner for inquiry into heresies. In 1557 
he obtained a grunt of the manor of Hover 
Cobham in Kent, and of the oHice of lieu- 
tenant of Wulthum or Epping Forest. On 
the death of his uncle. Sir Robert Rochester, 
on 28 Nov. 1557, he succeeded him as chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. In the 
following year he formed one of the com- 
mission appointed to dispose of the church 
lands vested in the crown. On the death of , 
Mary he was deprived of bis employments, 
and "soon after was .sent to the Tower with , 
his wife, the priest, and the congregation, 1 
forjiermitting mass to be said in his house j 
{ib. pp. 173, 17«, 179, Addenda, 1547-05, 
p. 509, 510). He died in the Tower on 
Sept. 1501, aud was buried in the Tower j 
chapel. A monument was erected to his 
memory and that of bis wife at Borley. He , 
married Frances (<i. 159ti), daughter of Sir 
Edward Neville ((/. 1538) [q. v.] By her 
he ha<l two sons : Charles, who succeeded 
him in his Norfolk and Somerset estates, 
and was ancestor of the Earls Waldegrove ; ! 
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and Nicholas, ancestor to the WoldegraTM 
of Borley in Essex. They had nUo tbrge 
daughters : Mary, married to John Petre, 
first baron I'etre [see under I'btre, 8a 

' William]; .Mafrdalen, married to Sir John 
Soutbcote of Witluira in Essex ; and Cath»- 
rine, married to Thomas Gawen of Wilt- 
shire. 

[CoUins'a Peerage, 1779. iv. 42 1 -5 ; Strype's 
Roclosiasticul Meraorials, I8'22, n. i. 388, 4.M- 
459, III. i. 5<9; Strypo's Annals of the Refof- 
mation, i. i. 4U0, 404 ; Foxe'a Actea and Mona- 
inents, 1846, vi.22; Hastad's History of Kent, 
i. 396; Morant's Hist, of Essex, 1768. i. 182; 
Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Dosent ; Machyns 
Diary (Oamden Hoc.) ; Bacatus Lanrastrix. R»- 

j cord ed. ; Metcalfe's Book of Kniglits, p. 107 ; 
Fronde's Hist, of England, 1870, v. 3.^8, vi. US, 

! 138, r93, 443, 913, vii. 338-9; Gent. 3Ifl«. 
1S23, ii. 17; Notes and Queries, 11. vii. 16(; 
MisB .Strickland's Queens of England, ISoI, iii> 
410-14, 4.54.] E. I.e. 

WALDEGRAVE, FRANCES ELIZA- 
BETH ANNE, Countess Walpegbatb 
(1821-187!)), the daughter of John Hrahom 
[q. v.], the singer, was bom in Ix)ndon on 
4 .Ian. 1821. .She married, on 25 Mav 1839, 
John James Waldegrave of Navestoek," 
who died in the same year. She mi 
secondly, on 28 Sept. 1840, tteorgo Ed' 
seventh earl Waldegrave. After the m 
her husband wius sentenced to six moi 
imprisonment for.issnult. During his deten- 
tion she lived with him in the queen's bench 
prison, and on his release they retinid into 
the country. On the death of Lord Walde- 
grave on 28 Sept. 1.846, she found heradf 
possessed of the whole of the Waldegrave 
estates (including residences at Strawberry 
Hill, Cbewton, .Somerset, and Dudbrook, 
Essex), but witii little knowledge of ihe 
world to guide her conduct. In I his position 
she entered for a third time into matrimony, 
marrying on :W Sept. 1847 George (JranviUe 
Ilarcourt of Nunenam and Stanton Ilar- 
court, Hxfordshire. Her third Imsbiiud, who 
was a widower and her senior by thirty-six 
years .(being sixty-two at the date of th» 
marriage, while she was only twenty-six), 
was eldest son of Edward ifarcourt fq. ■v.V 
archbishop nf York, and a. follower of Ped, 
whom ho sui>ported in parliament as mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire. 

As Harcourt's wife, Lady Waldegrave fiwfe 
exhibited her rare capocity as a leader and 
hostess of society. Of her conduct to Jlaf- 
court. Sir WrUiom Gregory wrote in his 
'.Autobiography:' 'She was an exceJlent 
wife to hira,and neither during her life with 
him nor previously was there ever a whisper 
of disparagement to her character. No great 
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*dy held her head higher or more rigorously 
•uled her society. Her home was always 
fay, and her parties at Xuneham were the 
liveliest of the time ; hut she never sutlered 
the slightest indecorum, nor tolerated im- 
proprieties.' She delighted in private thea- 
tricals, and her favourite piece, which she 
acted over and over apainboth at Xuneham 
and Wobum, was the ' Honey moon," bi'cause 
it hod some allusions to her own iiositiou. 
She always said she should have liked to 
act Lady Teazle, if it had not been that the 
references to the old husband were too 
pointed. The other pieces in which she per- 
formed were generally trunBlution.s of French 
vaudevilles. 

Some years before Ilarcourt's death she 
determined to reopen Strawberry Ilill, which 
had been left to her by her second iiu.-<bnnd, 
whose father had inlierited it from Horace 
Walpole. The mansion had been completely 
dismantled by Lord Waldegrave and denuded 
of all its treasures in 184i'. She preserved 
Horac<! Walpole's house exactly us it stootl, 
•ad restored to it many of its dispersed trea- 
sures. The stable wing was turned into a set 
of sleeping-room's for guests, and she joined 
it to the main building by two large rooms. 
These contained two collections, the one of 
eigrhteenth-centurv pictures of members of 
the families of \Vnlpole and AValdegrave, 
the other of portraits of her own friends and 
conteraporanes. Strawberry Hill, when 
finished, b4;cnmea still more convenient ren- 
desTOUS for the political and diplomatic 
society of Iv)ndon than Nunehara had been. 

Harcourt died on 19 Dec. ISfil, and then 
Strawberry Hill became her principal resi- 
dence, altiiough she occasionally resided at 
the Waldegrave mansions of Chewton in 
Somerset and DudbrooU in Essex, both of 
which places she restored and enlarg««l. On 
20 Jan. 1863 she married Chichester Samuel 
Parkinson Fortescue (afterwards Lord Car- J 
lingford), and from that time until her death 
her abilities, as well as her fortune, were de- j 

Sted to the succe.<s of his political career 
d of the liberal party with which he was 
lociated. Her salon at Strawberry Hill 
or at her residence in London, 7 Carlton 
Gardens, waa from the date of her fourth 
marriage until her death, sixteen years later, 
one of t he chief meeting-places of the liberal 
leaders. 

Lady Waldegrave may be described (in 
the words of La Bruy&re) as ' a handsome 
woman with the virtues of an honest man,' 
who united ' in her own person the best quali- 
ties of both sexes.' Her rewanl for tlie exer- 
cise of these virtues was the affectionate 
frieadabip with which she was regarded by 



all who knew her. In conversation she pre- 
ferred to listen rather than to shine. Flashes 
of wit occasionally came from her lips with- 
out effort or preparation, but she forgot her 
epigrumsttssoonasshe uttered them ; indeed 
she was known on more than one occasion 
to repeat her own jests, forgetting their origin 
and attributing them to other people. Her 
friends among politicians and men of letters 
included the Due d'Aumale, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Ix)rds Grev and Clarendon, M. 
Vande A\'eyer, Bishop Wilberforce, Abraham 
Hayward, and Bernal ( Jsbome. Among her 
associates who were nearer her own age, Sir 
William Harcourt (the nq)hew of her third 
husband). Lords Dufferin and .\mpthill, 
Julian Fane, and Lord Alccster wore per- 
hops the most noteworthy. 

Lady AA'aldegrave died without issue at 
her residence. 7 Carlton Gardens, Ix)ndon, 
on 5 July 1879, and was buried at Chewton, 
where LordCarlingford en-cted a monument 
to her memory and placed on it a touching 
record of his love and gratitude. I'ortraifs 
of Lady Waldegrave wore painted by Dubufe, 
Tissot, James Kannie Swinton, and other 
artists, but none were ver>' successful. A 
full-length marble statue was executed by 
ilatthew Noble. 

[Gregory's Autobiogrnpliy ; personal reeol- 
lections.] H. R. G. 

WALDEGRAVE, GEORGE GRAN- 
VILLE, i^cond Rauox Uadstock (1786- 
1857), vice-admiral, eldest son of William 
Waldegrave. first lord IJadstock [q. v.], was 
bom on 24 S<>pt. 178(3. In 1794 his "name 
was placed on the books of the Courageux, 
commanded by his father, but he seems to 
have first pone to sea in 1798 in the Agin- 
court, his futher's Hagship at Newfoundland. 
After eight years' service, on 16 Feb. 1807 
he was made a captain. From 1807 to 1811 
he commanded the Thames in the Medit.er- 
ranean, and from 1811 to 181.'"> the Volon- 
taire in the Mediterranean, and afterwards 
on the north coast of Spain. During these 
eight years he was almost constantly en- 
gaged in preventing the enemy's coasting 
trade, in destroying coast batteries, or in 
cutting out and destroying armed vessels. 
After paying off the Volontaire, he had no 
further service. On 4 Juno 1815 he was 
nominated a C.B. On 20 Aug. 1825 he suc- 
ceeded his father a-s Lord Radstock, and on 
23 Nov. 1841 was made a rear-admiral. He 
became a vice-admiral on 1 July 1851, and 
died on 11 May 1857. He married, in 182.3, 
Esther Caroline, youngest daughter of .Tohn 
Puget of Totteridge, a director of the bank 
1 of England, and left issue. His only son, 
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GnuiTille Auiriistus ^Villiam, succeeded u 
third Baron Uadstock. 

During the last forty y*>nrs of his life R&d- 
Btock took an active part in the administra- 
tion of naval charities, and formed a curious 
and valuable collection of volame« and 
pamphlets relating to naval history. This 
was presented by his widow, Esther Lady 
Kadstock, to the library of the Roral United 
Service Institution, where it now is. 

[O'ByrnB's Xav. Biogr. Diet.; Foster'* Po«r- 
affo.l J> K. 1*. 

WALDEGRAVE, JAMES, first Earl 
Waij)BQIUVk (I68i>-1741), a descendant of 
Sir Edward \N'BUlej:™ve ^4. v.], was the eldest 
son of Sir Ilenrv WaldeCTave, bsrt., who 
on M .Ian. ItlSoAj— shortly after the birth 
of his first-born — w«s created by James II 
lUron Waldegrave of Chewton in Somerset. 
Next year the new peer was made comp- 
troller of the royal household and lopj- 
liuutonant of Somerset (see Elus, (\irrt»p. 
i. 3.18; cf EVKI.Y.V. Duiiy. 1850, ii. 24VI). | 
In November lti(>3 he went over to I*aris, 
taking a large sum of money thither for the 
king, and he died either at I'aris or St. (ler- 
main in the following year^cf Stuart I'auer*, 
Roxb. Club, 1S89, pp." 104 sq.> Apart from 
his being a Roman catholic, Waldegrave de- 
served well of James, for his great-grwid- 
father, Sir Edwanl, had been created a baro- 
net by Charles I in 1613 for gT«at and con- 1 
spicuous services to the royal cause. It was, 
however, to the fact that he had married in 
1684 Lady Henrietta b"itijames,elJest daugh- 
ter of James II by .\ml)ella Churchill q. v.], ' 
that he owed his elevation. Henrietta, lady 
Waldegrave, survived her husband many 
years, and lived to see her son following in 
the footsteps of .her uncle, the Duke of -Marl- 
borough, and eflectively opposing the inte- 
rests of her brother Berwick and her half- 
brother, the Old IVtender. When she died, 
on 3 .\pril 1730, at the age of sisty-three, 
the earl erected a monument to her in the 
chancel of Navestock church, Essex. An 
interesting little letter written' to this lady 
when she was but fifteen bv her father 
(dated • Windsor, 23 .\pril Kfc*^") is at the I 
British Museum (Addit. MS. 5015, f. 40); 
it is addreased to * Mis. Henriette Fit^ames 
of Maubuiaon.' 

James, so named after his royal grand- 
father, was educated in France. He married 
in 1714 a catholic lady, Mary, second daugh- 
ter of Sir John Webbe, hart., of Hatherop, 
Gloucestershire ; but upon her death in child- 
bed, on 2-.> Jan. 1718-19, he declared him- 
twlf a protectant, and not long afterwards 
he took the oaths and assumed his seat in 



the HotMe of Lords (13 Feb. 1721-2). The 
scandal excited among the Jacobites by hit 
abjuration, and the manner in which it was 
rvsented by his uncle, the Duke of Berwick, 
dispelled all siupicionsas to the genuineneu 
of his loyalty to the protestant suooewon, 
and his personal qualities soon recommended 
him very strongly to the Walpole*. Never- 
theless it was thought singular that Sir 
Robert shonld advance him so promptly to 
diplomatic pasta, and in 1741 one of the 
articles in the impeachment was that he had 
made so near a relative of the Pretender an 
ambassador ( Walpole, Corretp. ed. Coa- 
ningham, L 90). .\t first, however, Wal- 
degrave was only made a lord of the bed- 
chamber to George I (8 June 1723), and it 
was not until 1725 (11 Sept.) that he was 
sent as ambassador extraordinary to Paris, 
conveying congratulations from George I 
and the Prince of Wales to Louis XV upoi> 
his marriage. On 27 May 1727 he was ap- 
pointed to t^ more respi)ii«ible post of 
ambassador and minbter-plenipotentiary at 
Vienna. He set out next day, and a few 
days later, while in Paris, heard of the death 
of George I : but he proceeded without delay, 
and p?ached Vienna on 26 June. The ap- 
pointment had been made with care, Walde- 
grave being deemed a diplomatist eminently 
fitted to soothe and conciliate the emperor. 
His amiable demeanour doubtless contri- 
buted to fiKilitate the execution of the ar- 
ticles agreed upon mthepreliminaries recently 
signed between England, France, and the 
emperor at Paris. He was at Paris in the 
sniamer of I72S during the congrees of 
Soiasons, but he returned to Vienna, and wu 
not recalled until June 1730. In the mean- 
time, on 13 Sept. 1729, he had been created 
Viscount Chewton of Chewton and Eatl 
Waldegrave. On 7 .\ug. 1730 he was ap- 
pointed ambassador and minister-plenipo- 
tentiarvat Paris, in saoeeanan to Sir Horatio 
Walpole. His main butineas at the outaet 



was to hint jealousy and suspicion at any 
closer rapprochement between France aiu 
Spain ; and he was urged by Newcastle to 
keep a vigilant eye upon Berwick and other 
Jacobites in the French capital, and not to 
spare expense in ' subsisting 'Gambarini and 
other eflective spies (see AJdit. MS. 32775, 
f. 283). The position developed into a reiy 
ddicateone for a diplomatist, and the crosa- 
fire to whidi Waldegrave was exposed wat 
often perQoas. Spain wanted to alienate 
the English government from Franc*?, while 
several of tne French ministers actively 
sought to embroil England with Spain. Tbs 
tendencies of Fleuiy wet« wholly p*a6c, 
but the chief secretary, Germun Louis da 
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Chnuvelin, left no stone iinturneU to exas- 
perate him osainst the English. Chauve- 
lin did not hesitate at intrigues with the 
Pretender, of which the secret was revealed 
by hi? own carelessness, for having- on one 
occasion come papers to hand to the English 
ambassador, be added by mistake one of 
James's letters to himself. Tliis Waldegrave 
promptly despatched by a t-pecial messenger 
to England (to the Dukeof Xewcu.stle, 1 1 Oct. 
173t)). Walpole recommended the admini- 
stering of a bribe of o.fXXV. to 10,000/. (the 
smaller sum, he observed, would make a 
good many P'rench li%Tea). Nothing came 
of this ; but a few months later Waldegrave 
had the satisfaction of seeing C'hauvelin dis- 
missed (February 1737 : Flas-san, Diplom. 
Frnni;nuif, 1811, v. 75). Nevertheless, as the 
tension increased bet ween England and .Spa in, 
Waldegrave's position grew more difficult. 
lie described it as that of a bird upon a perch, 
and wondered it could last in the way it did. 
His furmerpopularity reached vanishing point 
jriben he cracked a joke upon the rrtmch 
■ivine. Yet even after t he declarat ion of war 
'Between England and Spain in October 1739 
he had to stay on at VersaiUe.'*, ffir Fleury 
still hesitated to break with England, and 
talked vaguely of arbitration ; and matters 

gutiuued in this unsettled state until the 
ath of the emperor, Charles \'I, on :J0Oct. 
40, which made a great European war in- 
eritable. Shortly after this event, Iiowever, 
"Waldegrave had to consult his health by 
returning to England, .\fter his departure, 
until the rupture of diplomaticrelations, busi- 
ness was carried on by his former chaplain, .'V n- 
tony Thompson, as chargf- d'ailiiires. Tlionip- 
Bon remained at the French capital until 
March 1744; in the following St-ptember be 
was created dean of Ilaphoe, ana held that 
preferment until his death on Oct. 1750 
iCoTTOS, Fafti Eccl. nib. iii. 363, v. iW j 
Walpole Corrmp. i. 261, 295). 

Waldegrave died of dropsy on 1 1 April 
1741 at Naveatock. There isacatholicstory, 
• repeatedly heard from a gentleman of most 
retentive memory and unimjieaclmble vera- 
city,' that on his deathbed he put his hand on 
his tongue and exclaimed, to the terror of the 
bystanders, ' This bit of red rag ha<< been my 
damnation,' alluding to the oath of abjura- 
tion (Oliver, ^'y//<w/io«.«,pp.69, 70). He was 
buried in the chancel of Navostock church, 
and a monument was afterwards erected to 
him there on the north side of the cliancel 
by his daughter-in-law, who became Duchess 
of Gloucester [see William Hesrt, Dukb 
OF Gloucesteb]. The first earl left two 
sons — James, second ejirl f^q.v.], and John — 
successively Earls Waldegrave, and a daugh- 
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tcr Henrietta, born on 2 Jan. 1716-17, who 
married on 7 July 1734 Edward Herbert, 
brother of the Marquis of Powys j becoming 
a widow, the married, secondly, in 1738-9, 
John Beard, the leadingsinger at Covent Oar- 
den Theatre, of which he was also for a lime 
a patentee. J^ord Nugent wrote of the ' foolish 
match' that ' made so much ado. and ruined 
her and Heard ' ( AV;r Foundiiny Jlotpital/ttr 
Wit, 1784). Lady Henrietta died on 3 1 .May 
1753. 

Waldegrave was highly esteemed by Wal- 
pole and by George 11, who conferred the 
Garter upon him on 20 Feb. 1738 (cf. Cfutlt 
Hoicard Papert, p. 193). Despite his lack of 
personal advantages, he was held to be most 
skilful in pat lent lyfoilingan adversary 'with- 
out disobliging him ;' and, far from suspect- 
ing him of any concealed Jacobitism, Wal- 
pole confided in him more than in any other 
foreign ambiissador, with the exception of 
his brother. He conducted himstdf in his 
embassies, says Coxe, with consummnle ad- 
dress, and 'particularly distinguished him- 
self by obtaining secret information in times 
of emergency. His letters do honour to his 
diplomatic talenUs, and prove sound sense, 
an insinuating addres,", and elegant manners.' 
Waldegrave built for himself the seat of 
Navestock Hall, near Ifoinford, but this 
building was pulled down in iNll. 

Of the great mass of Waldegrave's diplo- 
matic correspondence now preserved among 
the Additional { IVlhara) manuscripts at the 
British Museum, the more important part is 
thus distributed: Addit. MSS. 23<i27, 32t)87- 
32802 passim (correspondence with the Duke 
of Newcostle, 17.11-9); Addit. 23780-4 
(with Sir Thomas Uobinson, 1 730-9) ; Addit. 
27732 (with Lord Essex, 1732-6); .\ddit. 
32754-801 (with Sir Benjamin Kwnc, 1728- 
1739); Addit. ;«751, 32775 (with Cardinal 
Fleury, 1728-31); Addit. 3277<5-85 (with 
Lord Harrington, 1731-1) ; Addit. 32785- 
32792 (with Horatio Walpole, 1734-6). 

[Harl. MSS.38I, 1154, and ."iS 1 6 ( Waldegrsve 
I family pedigree, arms, monuments, Sic.) \ Addit. 
M8. 19154; CoUins's Peerage, iv. 244; Doylo's 
Official Baronage; Gent. Mag. 1741, p. 221 ; Ed- 
mondson'g Baronagium Oenealogieam, iii. 283; 
Herald and Oenealogiat, iii. 424 ; Morant's 
Essex, ii. 232, 318, S92 ; Wright's Essex, ii. 735; 
Gibson's Lydinte Hall, 1876, p. 317; Foley's 
Rocords of the Engliab College, v. 382 ; Walde- 
grave'sMemoirs. 1821,pp.ri,Tii; Coxe'sMerooirs 
of Walpole, i. 347 acq. ; Mimoires du Marquis 
d'Argengon, 18A7, vol. ii. ; Filon's Alliance 
Anglaise, Orleans, 1860; Dangeau's Joamal.ed. 
1854, ii. 234, 390, iii. 58, v. 134, 172, 303; 
Wolseley's Life of Marlborough, i. 37; Arm- 
strong's Elisabeth Farnese. 1892, p. 3.57; Bau- 
drillarl's Philippe V et la Cour de France, 1889 ; 
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Walpole CoiTMpondence, ed. Cuuninghiini ; 
SUnhope's Hist, of EDgUod, ISjl, ii. 189, 279; 
Qaiirtorly Review, sxv. 392 ; NoUs aud Queries, 
2iidser. ix. 182, vii. 165, 6th gcr. x. 344.] 

T. S. 

WALDEGRAVE, JAMES, second Earl 
WALDEOKAVK(1715-1763),bornon 14Marcb 
1715 |X. S.), was the eldest son of James 
Waldegrave, first earl [q. v.], by his wife 
Mary, second daughter of Sir John Wobbe 
of Htttherop, Gloucestershire, lie was edu- 
cated at Eton. He succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father in 1741. Two 
years later, on 17 Dec. 1743, be was named ! 
a lord of the bedchamber to George II. 
Henceforth till the king's death lie became 
his most intimate friend and adviser. Rut 
he took no open part in public business, and 
Henry Pelham described him to Newcastle 
in 1751 as ' totally surrendered to his plea- 
sures' {Bedford Corretpondencf, ii. 84). In 
December 175:? he was induced by the king, 
much against his own will, toaccept the office 
of governor and keeper of the privy purse 
to George, prince of AVales, and was made a 
privy councillor, lie tried to give his roval 
pupil notions of common things, instructing 
him by conversation rather than books, and 
always stood his friend with the king. But 
in 1755 Leicester House resumed its former 
attitude of hostility to the court, and the 
princess and her friends made it their aim to 
get rid of Waldegrave and replace liim by 
Bute. When,earlv next year, the matter was ' 
discussed in a cabinet council, Waldegrave 
rather favoured the concession of the de- 
mand. In October 175(1 the king consented 
to the change, and Waldegrave was relieved 
from what he terms ' the most painful seni- 
tude." lie refused a pension on the Irish 
establishment in reward for his services, but 
accepted n tellership of the exchequer. He 
at the same time resigned the place of lord 
warden of the stannaries, which had been 
granted bira in 1751. During the last five 
years of the reign of George II he played 
on important though not a conspicuous part. 
In 1755 he was employed to disunite Pitt 
and Fox, who were harassing the govern- 
ment, of which they were nominally subordi- 
nate members. .\8 the result of his negotia- 
tion.", Fo.x was admitted to the cabinet. 
Waldegrave smoothed the way by terrifying 
Newcastle with ' a melancholy representa- 
tion ' of the dire consequences of an avowed 
combination between 1 itt and Fojc. Early 
in 1767, after the resignation of Newcastle, , 
the king, who could not endure the new 
ministers, Devonshire nnd Pitt, called in 
Waldegrave's aid to bring him buck. Several 
conferences took place, and both Waldegrave 



and Newcastle advised delay. Dut the king 
was determined, and instructed his fiavoarite 
to confer with Cumberland and Fox should 
Newcafitle fail him. After some weeks' ne- 
gotiations Fox was authorised to form apian 
of administration in concert with Cumber- 
land. Waldegrave approvetl it, and talked 
over the king's objections, though he antici- 
pated its failure. He thought that George II 
shouUl have negotiated in person with each 
candidate for office. The plan failed ; but in 
March 1757 the Devonshire-Pitt ministi7 
was dismissed. Thereupon Waldegrave w«« 
employed to notify to Sir Thomas Kobisson 
una Lord Dupplin the king's intention of ap- 
pointing them secretary of state and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. As both refused 
office, Newcastle was again applied to. The 
latter showed Waldegrave a letter from 
Chesterfield, advising him to efi'ect a junc- 
tion with Pitt. Waldegrave admitted tlu< 
soundness of the reasons given, adding that 
he himself, even when nominally acting 
against them, had always advised George II 
to reconcile himself with Pitt and LeiceBt0 
House. But the king, as he had anticipated, 
refused to take Pitt as minister, and the 
interminist«rium continued. At length 
George II insisted on Waldegrave himself 
accepting the treasury. Waldegrave in vain 
plcAued that, though he might be usefdl ti 
tax independent man known to possess the 
roval confidence, as a minister he would be 
helpless owing to his entire want of parlia- 
mentary connections. He was premier for 
only five days, 8-12 June 1757. Fox's diffi- 
dence and Newcastle's intrigues shattered 
the embrvo administration ; and the crisij 
ended in Mansfield receiving powers to treat 
with the former and Pitt. On giving in hi» 
resignation, he openly admitted to George II 
that he considered the place of a minuster 
as thegreat.est misfortune which could hew- 
after befall him; and in his 'Memoirs' he 
reconled his conviction thnt as a minister 
he must soon have lost the king's confidence 
and favour on account of their dissigTee- 
mcnt on (Jerman questions. 

On 30 June 1 757 Waldegrave was invested 
alone witli the Garter, this single investiture 
being a verj' rare honour. He had been 
created LL.D of Cambridge and elected 
F.R.S. in 1749. 

Once again, in the next reigrn, W^alde- 
grave became involved in political affairs. 
When in 1703 Henry Fox meditated joining 
Bute, he went to Waldegrave and ' endea- 
voured to enclose the earl in his treaty with 
the court,' sounding him as to his willing- 
ness to accept cabinet office. Waldegrave 
desired time, and went to Windsor to con- 
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«ult the Duke of Cumberland. The duke 

would give no advice, and Wnldeprave wrote 

to Fox to cut ghort the ncgotintion. lie 

[■would not, says his relative, Ilonice Wal- 

poli-, quit his friend in order to join a court 

ne despised and hated. But he was not to 

be left at peace. Fo.\ next made use of him 

to reconcile Cumberland and Devon.shire : 

and nhortly afterward.s Kiptjy endeavoured to 

Lelicit from him an undertakinir to aceejit the 

JtrejiBury. Waldcprave told Walpole (who 

I in his house at the time) of the overture 

atk an expressive smile, which in him, 

rlio never uttered a bitter word, conveyed 

[the essence of sense and satire.' A short 

[time afterwards he ' peremptorilv declined * 

(the choice oflercd him of rhu French i-tn- 

rlMssy or the viceroynlty of Ireland. Yet 

[kfter his death the court boasted that they 

Ijftd gaine<l him. 

Ho died of smnll-i)OX on 1'!* .Vpril 1 "ti.'^. 
Had he lived longer, Walpoli- tbinks he 
aust hove become the acknowledged head 
'of the whips, 'though he was much looked 
up to bv very dillerent sets,' and his 'pro- 
bity, abilities, and temper' miglit have ac- 
complished a coalition of parties. Walpole 
had brought about the mnrringo of Walde- 
grave in l"j")!t with his own niece Maria, a 
natural daughter of Sir Kdward AN'alpole 
and Maria Clements. lie was then ' as old 
again as she, and of no ncTeenble figure ; but 
for character and credit the first match in 
England.' Ladv Woldegrave was, since the 
death of Lady Coventry, ' allowed the hand- 
somest woman in England,' and her only 
fault was extravagance. Ifeynolds painted 
her portrait seven times. After \A'alde- 
j^gTBve'* death she was courted by the Duko 
nf Portland, but secretly married Prince 
~7illiam Ileniy, duke o? Gloucester. The 
marriage was for a long time unrecognised 
by the royal family. She died at Brampton 
b«n 22 .\ug. 1807. " By Waldegrave she had 
Pthree daiighters, of whom Elizabeth married 
her cousin, the fourth earl Waldegrave; 
I Charlotte was the wife of George, duke 
^Kof Grafton; and .Vnna Iloratin, of Lord 
^^ulugh Seymour. Walpole gave Reynolds 
^Beight hundred guineas for a portrait of his 
^HUiree grand-nieces painted in 1780. 
^^ A portrait of ANaldegrave, painted by Rey- 
nolds, wa.< engraved by Thomson, S. Rey- 
l^nolds, and Mc.\rdell. The first-named 
engraving is prefixed to his ' Memoirs.' In 
"Vavestock church, Essex, there is a tablet to 
with a lengthy inscription. Ilis ' Me- 
Boirs' were not published till 1821, when 
hey were issued by Murray in a quarto 
rolume, with an introduction and appen- 
dices probably by Lord Holland. They are 
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admirable in style and temper, and their 
accuracy has never been impugned. Walde- 
i grave admits at the outset that it is not in 
I his power to be quite unprejudiced, but the 
impartiality shown in his character-sketch 
of Ilis friend Cumberland may atone for tho 
slight injustice he may have done to Pitt 
and the satirical strokes he allowed himself 
when dealing with the princess dowager 
and Lord Bute. Tho relations he details as 
subsisting between himself and George U 
redound" to the credit of both. AViildegrave'a 
insight is proved by the remarkable change 
ho foresaw in the character of his royal 
pupil when he should become king; and Ids 
comparison of the whig party to an alliance 
of (lifl'erent clans fighting in the same cause, 
but under diflerent chieftains, is admirably 
just. The 'Memoirs' were reviewed in the 
' Quarterly ' for July 1(^21, and tho 'Edin- 
burgh ' for June 1822. The writer of the 
latter notice, probably John Allen, gave, 
from a manuscript copy discovered after the 
publication of the work, the passage relating 
to George III just referred to. 

A\'aldegrttve having no male issue, the 
earldom passed to his brother. 

John Waldeorave, third Eabl (d.l784), 
entered the army and attained the rank of 
lieutenant-genenil and governor of Ply- 
mouth. He commanded a brigade in the 
attack on St. Malo in 1758 {Grenvitle Curretp. 
i. 238). He greatly distinguished himself at 
the battle of Minden in the folhiwiiig year; 
and Walpole ascribes tlie victorv chieHy to 
a manoou\TB conducted by him. In the early 
years of George III he acted with tbe oppo- 
sition, but was in I7t« made master of tho 
horse to (^ucen Charlotte. When in 1770 
l^irdBurrington de<'lared in parliament that 
no oflicer in England was fit to bo com- 
mander-iii-chier, he ' took up the afiront 
warmly without doors' (Walpole). He 
was named lord-lieutenant of Essex in Oc- 
tober 1781. lie died of apoplexy in his 
carriage near Uending on l."i Oct. 1784. 
He married, ' by the intrigues of Lord Sand- 
wich" (Siu C. 11. Williams, U'mkt, i. 184, 
Waliiole's note), Elizabeth, fifth daughter 
of Joiin, earl Gowcr. She had two sous and 
two daughters: the second son, Williiuu, 
created Lord Kadstockin 1800, is separately 
noticed; the eldest, George (1751-1769), 
succeeded as fourth Earl Waldegrave and 
rniirried his firat cousin, Elizabeth Laura 
Waldegrave, by whom he was father of the 
fifth, sixth, and eighth earls. 

[Wiilpolo's Jlemoirs of Oporgp II, 2nd edit, 
i. 91, 92, 291, 418, iii. 26-30, 198, 109, Memoirs 
of Goorgo 111, ed. Barker, i. 135, 1.50. 197, 212, 
213. ii. 74, 121, 129. iii. 268-71, iv. C'2, 63. 
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M, IM, aad Latten, ad. Canoiiigfaaiii. paana ; t 
One'* Mlm Adaioiatnuoa. U. ISO, 23ft, 
SW : WaUtgnn'i Maaaoin ; Geat. Maff. 17*3 ' 
p. 901. ITM S. 199. 875. ISUii. 31«, 1859 n. i 
041, 643 : Erua'a Cat. Ea^. Poitnita; Dojia'* 
Ofiaal BaxQuaee ; Barb a FMngs : Knight'a 
BagL CyeiopMu, toL t. ; Stanhopc'i Hiac. of | 
Ekgl- chap, xxxir. ; aothoriliea cit*).] 

G. Lb G. N. 

WALDEGRAVE or WALORAVE, 
Sib RICHARD (</. 1402), spe^er of the 
Hooae of Commoiu, was the ton of Sir Ri- ! 
chard WaliUgrtre by hU wife, \f[nea Dau- 
_ . He was descended from the North- 
* aa^toilthire bmily dn-t.41ing at Walgrave. 
The earliest member of the familr known, 
Warine de Wal^rave, was father of John 
de Walgrare, sheriff of London in VJOH. 
Tlie dder Sir Richard, hia great^Tandson, 
ucwaod to France with Edwud III in 13^ 
(Rnom, Fadera, IH21, ii. 764), was re- 
tained to parliament in 1 335 for Liucolnahire, 
and in 1337 received letters from Edward per- I 
mittinghun toaccompany Ilenrr Buighersh ' 
'j.T.l.bbhop of Lincoln, to Flanders (i2. pp. 
07, 1027). In 1343 he received similar 
letters on the oeeaaioo <A his accompanving 
Hamphrev de Bohua, earl of Ilereforci, to 
Eranoe (»». iiu 806). i 

Hia aon. Sir Richard, resided at Small- 
bridge in Suffolk, and was retamed to par- I 
liament as a knight of the shire in the 
parliament of February 1375-6. Ue was 
elected to the first and second parliaments 
of Richard II and to that of 1381. In 1381 
he was elected speaker of the House of Com- 
Boas, and prared the king to dischai^ 
lliai from the oi^ee ; the first instance, says 
Xaaning, of a speaker desiring to be excust^d. 
Richard II, however, insisted on his fultilling 
his duties. During his speakership parlia- 
ment was chiefly occupied with the revoca- 
tion of the charters granted to the villeins 
by Richard daring Tvler's rebellion. It was 
diawlred in Februar^ 1381-2. Waldegrave 
asMMated Suffolk in the two parliaments 
oriSBS, in thoee of 1383, in that of 1386, 
in those of 1388, and in that of Januaxv 
1389-90. He died at Smallbridge on i May 
14Q2, and was buried on the north side of 
the pariah church of St. Mary at Bures in 
Eoex. He married Joan Silvester of Bures, 
ly whom he had a son, Sir Richard Walde- 
giare (cf. 1434), who took part in the French 
van, aaai sting in 1402 in the capture of the 
toWB of Caoquet and the island of Rh6 in 
Bketagne. He was ancestor of Sir Edward 
Waldegrave fq. v.] 

[Xanning's Speakers of the Hoose of Com- 
■OOB, 1850, p. 10; CoUins's Peerage. 1779. ir. 
417 : B<dls of Parliameot, ii. 100. 166 ,- Ckleodar 
•(FMentBoUf, 1377-«5 passim] B.La I 



WALDEGRAVE, ROBERT (li>o4?- 
1004 1, puritan printer and publisher, bom 
about loa4, son of Richard Waldegrave or 
Walgrave of Blacklay. Worcfstershire, was 
bound apprentice to William Griffith, sta- 
tioner, of London, for eight veors from 24 J une 
1568(Akber, Tntmcri/it/i. :i72). Walde- 
grave dimbtle&s took up the freedom of the 
Stationers' Company in the summer of lo76 
(the records for that year are lost). On 
17 June 1578 he obtained a license for his 
first publication ( ' A Castell for the Soule "), 
be^nning business in premises near Somerset 
House in the Strand. He removed for a short 
time in 1583 to a shop in Foster Lane, and 
in later years occaaionally published books 
in St. Paul's Churchyard at the sif^n of the 
Crane, and in Cannon Lane at the sign of the 
While Horse. But during the greater part 
of his publishing career in London he occu- 
pied a shop in the Strand. 

Waldegrave was a puritan, and from the 
outset his publications largely consisted of 
controversial works in support of puritan theo- 
logy. His eustomecs or friends soon included 
the puritan leaders in parliament, the church, 
and the press. 

In .\pril 1588 he printed and published, 
without givingnamesof author and publisher 
or place or date, the ' Diotrephes ' of John 
Udall [q.v.] The anti-episcopal tract, which 
was not licensed by the Stationers' Company, 
was judged seditions by the Star-chamber. 
The puritanic temper of Waldegrave's publi- 
cations had already excited the suspit-ion of 
the authorities. On 1(> April his press wa* 
seiied, and L'dall's tract was found in the 
printing office with othertractsoflike temper. 
Un 13 May the Stationers' Company ordered 
that, in obedience to directions issued by ths 
Star-chamber, ' the said booksshall be bumte, 
and the said presse, letters, and print iiip «! uffe 
defaced and made unserviceable.' Walde- 
grave fled from London, and was protected by 
Udall and by John Penry "q. v.] At the 
latter's peisua.<iion Waliieirrave agre«d to print 
in secret a new and extended series of attacks 
on episcopacy, which were to be issued under 
thepseudonym of Martin Mar-Prelate. Secur- 
ing, with Penry 's aid, a new press and some 
founts of roman and italic type, he began 
operations at the house of a sympathuef, 
Mrs. Crane, at East Moleeey, near Hampton 
Court. In June the officers of the Stationers' 
Company made a rain search for Waldegrave 
at Kingston. In July he put into type a 
second tract by Udall, and in November 
Penrv's ' Epistle.' the earliest of the Martin 
Mar-l*T«late publications. In this ' Epistle ' 
Peniy calledpublic attention to the perse- 
ention that Waldegrave, who had to support 
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a wife and six childrpn, sulTered at the bands 
of the archbishop of Ciint«rbury and bishop 
of London. 

In the following autumn Waldepfrave was 
'6ted and kept in prison for twenty 

eeks. But no conclusive evidence against 
him was forthcoming, and he was not 
brou(;bt to trial. Uti his release he resumed 
relations with his puritan friends, and in De- 
cemlwr 1588 he removed his secret press, 
■which had not been discovered, from Kast 
Molesey to the house of a patron of the puri- 
tan agitator8,Sir Richard Knighlley, at fa ws- 
ley, Northamptonshire. There Waldegrave 
■was known by the feigned name of Sheme 
•r Shainuel, and represented himself as en- 
_ g^d in arranpiiip Knightley's family papers. 
At Knightleys hous<? Waldegrave printed 
'The Kpitome'of Martin Mur-Prelate. At 
the end of the year he remove<l his secret 
press to the house of another sympathising 

Iron, John Hales, at roventry, and there 
le printed three more Martin Mar-Prelato 
tracts, namely, ' Mineral Conclusions,' ' The 
Supplication,^ and '11a' you any work for 
Cooper ? ' Of the tirst two publications 
"Waldegrave printed no fewer than a thou- 
sand copies each, with the assistance appa- 
rently i>r only one compositor. Early in 
April 1589 he set out, it was said, for Devou- 
abire, where it was his intention to print the 
puritan Cart Wright's ' New Testament against 
the Jesuits.' Hut he did no further work 
for the Mar-l'relute controversialists in Kng- 
land. Uis stay in Devonshire was brief, and 
he seems to have quickly crossed to France, 
making his way to Uochelle. There he 
printed in March 1.190 I'enry's ' .Vpju'lltttion ' 
and 'Some in his CoUours by Job Throck- 
morton [q.y.], Penry's friend and protector. 
In the summer of 1590 Woldegrave settled 
in Edinburgh. 

In Edinburgh Waldegrave ijursued his 
calling for thirteen years with little moles- 
tation and with eminent success. James VI 
at once showed him much fovour. Five 
volumes bearing his name as printer and 
publisher ajipeareJ in Kdinburgh with the 
date 151KJ. "rhese included 'The Confession 
of Ettith, subscribed by the Kingis Majestie 
and his Household ; ' itnd ' The Sea-Law of 
Scotland,' by William Wehvof)d [q. v.] (the 
earliest treatise on maritime jurisprudence 
published in Britain) ; while two works by 
John Penry, which bore no printer's name, 
place, or date, certainly came from W'ulde- 
grave's Edinburgh press in the same year. 
In 1591 the king entrusted V\'aldegrave 
with the publication of ' His Majesties I'oeti- 
call Exercises at vacant houres.' Soon 
Afterwards \\'aldegraye was appointed, for 



himself and his heirs, ' the king's printer. 
The first book printed by him in which ha 
gave himself that designation is ' Onomasti- 
con Poeticum' (1591), by Thomas Jock, 
master of the grammar school of Glasgow. 
Eorly in 1597 Waldegrave wos charged with 
treasonably printing as genuine a pretended 
act of parliament 'lor the abolishing of the 
Actes concerning the Kirk,' but he was ac- 
quitted on the plea that he was the innocent 
victim nf a deception. ' A Spirituall Propine 
of a Pustour to his People,' an early worK of 
James .Melville, which wa,sprinted by Waldo- 
grave in Edinburgh, bears the date 1589 on 
the title-page in the only known copy (now 
in the British Museum) ; the year is clearly 
a misprint for 1598. Among the more inte- 
resting of ^^'aldegTave's other publications at 
Edinburgh were : ' Acts of Parliament past 
since the coronation of the King's Majesty 
against the opponents of the True and cThris- 
tian Religion (LlOa); ' A Commentary on 
Revelations, by John Napier of Merchiston,' 
the inventor of lognritlims (1593); 'The 
Prohlemes of Aristotle, with other Pliiloso- 
phersand Phisil ions' (1.595; unique copy in 
the Bodleinn Library) ; James \l'»' Dremo- 
nologie ' ( 1 597 ), his ' True Law of Free M ■ )n- 
archiea ' (151)8), and his ' Itusilikou Iloron' 
(1(503); .Viesiinder Mcuitgoiueriu's 'The 
Cherrie and the Sloe' (!.V,I7, two editions); 
Alexander lluiue's'liyiiinesor Sacred Songti' 
(1.J99); Thomas t'artwTight's ' Answere to 
the Preface of the Rhemish Testament' 
( 1 (JO-2) ; and William .Alexander's' Tragedy of 
Darius' (l«0.i). 

Waldegrave pirated many English publi- 
cations, among others the diuntess of Pem- 
broke's 'Arcadia' (1.5i>9), Tusser's 'Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry ' (1599), 
and Robert Southwell's ' St. Peters Com- 
plaint ' (160<J). 

Waldegrave seems to have followed 
James \'l to England when he ascended the 
I English throm.'. On 11 June lt)03, after an 
interval of more than fifteen years, he ob- 
tained a license once again for a publication 
fnmi the Stationerrt' Compnny in London. 
The work was ' TheTeti Uominundments with 
j the kiiiges arms at large qunrteri'd as they 
are.' Waldegrave seems to have resumed re- 
sidencein the Strand, but hediedwithiu little 
I more than a year of his re-settlement in Lon- 
' don (AR8EH,'7';-n/Mcn/»/,ii.282). Atthcdoee 
of KRU hiswiduw sold his patent, which had 
I descended to his heirs, of printer to the king 
' of Scotland. Robert Wnldegrave, probably 
a younger son of the printer, born in Septem- 
ber l.ji-Ki, entered .Merchant Taylors' School 
in XQOi'i {liomSMy, Merchant Taylort' School 
lieyieter, i. 49). 
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[Arber's Transcript of thu Registera of the Sta- 
tioners' Company ; Arbpr's Introductory Sketch 
to the Miirtin Mitr-l'relate ControTorsy, 1879; 
Dicksonnnd Eilmond's Annals of Scottish Print- 
ing, 1890. pp. 394-476.] S. L. 

WALDEGRAVE, SAMUEL (1817- 
1809), bishop of Carlisle, second son of 
William, eight henrl WaldegraVH, by his wife 
Elizabeth, tiauffhter of Sauiuot ^Vhitbreiul 
[q. v.], wa8 horn at Cardington, BedlunLshire, 
on 13 Sept. LSI". He wa.s educated iil ( 'beam 
at a school kept byCbarles Mnyii ( 1 7i»:2- 1 (^40 ) 

!q. v.l, who taught lii!" pupils on the I'eKta- 
ozzian eysteni. l''rom here ho went to rSiiUiid 
College, Kxford, miitriciilafinK ou 10 April 
ISS-'j. Ilia college tutor was Tuit, afterwards 
archWshnp of Canterbury, who remained bis 
friend throughout his life. He graduated 
B.A. in iMliSt with a first class in classics and 
mfltheraiilic.s.und il.A. in 1842. On 22 Nov. 
18(i0 be received the degree of D.D. by 
diplomii. In 18,'Jtlhe wn.s elected to a fellow- 
tihip at .\11 Souls' College, which he retained 
till his marriage in lS4o, and was uUn ap- 
pointed librarian. He served the office of 
public examiner in the school of mathematics 
fit>m Michaelmna term 1842 tu Easter term 
1844. Waldegrave was orduineii deacon in 
1842, and was licensed to the curacy of St. 
Ebbe's, ( )xf(ird, having lor his fellow cuniles 
Charles Thomas Baring [q. v.] and Edward 
Arthur Litton. While at .St. Klihe's lie took 
a leading pnrt in the building of (he district 
church of Holy Trinity in lliat parish. In 
1844 he accepted the college living of Harford 
St.Martin, near Salisbury. In ISlobewnsap- 
pointed select preacher at Oxford, and iti ly.")4 
was cho.sen Hampton lecturer. His s(dectiou 
of a subject was indicative of the narrow 
limitsof bis theological. sympathies, and under 
the heading of 'New Testament Mitlena- 
rianism ' be elaborately refuted lln' views of 
those expositors who maintained the millen- 
nium theory. The ' Hampton Lectures * were 
published in 1855, and a second edition was 
issued in ISOIl. 

When Hubert Hickersteth [q. v.] was ap- 
pointed bishop of liipon in 18.")7, 1'almerslon 
presented Waldegrave to tho residentinry 
canonry at Salisbury vacated by bis prefer- 
ment. Although differing widely from tiie 
bishop, W'alter Kerrllamiltnn [q. v.], Wnl- 
degrave's relations with him were friendlv, 
and ho was elected proctor for the chapter in 
convocation. He generally took, in tlie de- 
bates of this Ijody, the side of 'the liberal 
minority' { Itln/it rated Lnndon Newn, 17 Nov. 
1800). When Henry >fontaguVilliera[q. v.] 
was translated to Durham, I'ulmerston nomi- 
nated Waldegrave for the vacant bishopric 
of Carlisle, and he was consecrated in \ork 



minster on 11 Nov. 18«J0. He was a realoo* 
bishop, and made his presence felt in all partft 
of bis diocese. His rule was on strictly 
'evangelical ' lines, and the clergy who dif- 
fered from him in opinions or procticea were 
resolutely discountenanced. He greatly B»- 
sisted church work in the poorer parishes 
of his diocese by founding in 1862 the Car- 
lisle Diocesan Church Extension Society, 
Waldegrave was not a frequent speaker in 
the House of Lords, but be supported Lord 
Shaftesbury in hiseiforta to legislate against 
extreme ritualism, and opposed vigorously 
all attempts to relax the law of Sunday ob- 
servance. One of his most elaborate speeches 
was in opposition to a c1bu,sp in the offices 
and oaths bill jjermitliug judicial and corpo- 
rato oflicittls to wear their insignia of olnc*; 
in placi* of worship of any denomination 
( //nH.<n)'rf,cl£.\iviii. l.'37tj). Although awhig 
in politics, he was strongly against Mr. Glad- 
stone's proposals for the disestablishment of 
the Irisli church. When the nrchbiishopric 
of Vdrk became vaciint in 1862, it is stated 
on good authority that Lord Palmerston wa« 
disposed to tran.slate Waldegrave, but tho 
offer was not made (Lokh IIouoiitok, Me- 
moir/; (lEN'EH.il. Okky, .1/cHioiW). Walde- 
grave's long and fatal illness first made itself 
fell in \^*GX, and at the beginning of 1869 
he was compelled to give up active worL 
After much acute suffering, he died at Itoae 
Castle on I Oct. lStJ9. His old friend Arch- 
bishop Tail visited him on the day of Lis 
denlh and saiil the commendatory prayer at 
his bedside. He was buried within the pre- 
cincts of Carlisle Cathedral, where, in the 
south aisle, is a recumbent efligy to lui 
memory. In 1845 he married Jane Ana, 
daughter of Francis Pymoflhellasella, Bed- 
fordshire. By her lie had a son Samuel Ed- 
mund, and a daughter Elizabeth Janet, who 
was married to llichnrd Reginald Fawkes, 
vicar of Spondon, Derbyshire. 

Besides his ' Hampton Lectures,' Walde- 
grave published numerous sermons and 
charges, the most important of these being: 
'The Wav of Peace.' univer-iitv sermons, 
1848, 4tli ed. 1 Sm ; ' Words of Eternal Life," 
eighteen sermons, 18ti4 ; 'Christ the True 
Altar, and other Sermons,' with introduction 
by Ilev. J. C. Uyle, 1870. 

[Memoir in Carlisle Diocesan Calendar, 1S70; 
Fergiisnu's Diocesan History of Carlisle ; Han- 
sjirii'g Pari. Debates, 1861-8; EosIit's Alnmnj 
Oxon. 171.)- 1886.1 E. H. M. 

WALDEGRAVE, Sib WILLIAM 
{_/?. I('i89), pbysieian, was probably the second 
son of Philip Waldegrave of Borley in Essex 
(n cadet of the family of Waldegrave of 
Chewton), by hia second wife, Margaret, 
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tugbter of John Five of Easton in Essex, 
■nd, if so, was bora in 1618. He received 
the degree of doctor of medicine of Padua 
on 12 Marcb lOoH, and was admitted an 
honorary fellow of t he College of Physicians, 
lx)ndon, in December 1064. He was created 
a fellow of the college, by the charter of 
James II, in 1(586, but does not appear to 
have Ijeen admitted as such at the comitin 
majora extroordinaria of 12 April 1(587, 
vhich was specially convened iiir the re- 
Bption of the charter and the admission of 
"^ ! who were thereby constituted fellows. 
1 July U589 he was returned to the 

r of Lords by the college as a ' papist." 

He was physician to the queen of James II, 
and, OS Itinhop Burnet tells us, was hastily 
summoned, along with Sir Charles Scar- 
burgh [q. v.], to her majesty in 1(588, shortly 
" Bfore the birth of the Prince of Wales 
be ' Old Pretender '), when she was in 
of miscarrying. In 1(391 434/. 10«. 
ring to him from the estate of Henry, 
; baron Waldegrave (lluft. MSS. Oimm. 
Sth Rep. App. V. 446). He is there 
yled Sir \\'illiam, but his name does not 
appear in Townsend's 'Catalogue of Knights.' 
^le is believed to have died a bachelor. 
^■^[Munks Cull, of Phys.; Burnet's Uistorv of 
^w own Time, ii. 475-S; information from Hurl 
»ddegrBTe.] W. W. W. 

WALDEGRAVE, Wn.LIAM, first 
Baros Radsiock (1753-1825), admiral, se- 
cond sou of John, third earl Waldegrave, 
and nephew of James ^\'aldegTave, second 

»rl [q. v.l, was bom on 9 July 17,53. He 

Btered the navy in 1766 onboard the Jersey, 
ing the broad pennant of Comrandore 

fterwards Sir) Richard Spry [q. v.l, with 
^hom he served for three years in the Medi- 

rranean. He then joined the (Quebec, pning 
the West Indies under the commiind of 
Captain Krancis Reynolds (afterwards Lord 
Ducie), and on 1 Aug. 1772 was promoted 
bv Vice-admiral Parry to be lieutenant of 
tte Montagu. In January 1773 he was ap- 
pointed to the Portland, in .lanunry 1774 to 
the Preston, and in March 1774 to the Med- 

ty, going out to the Mediterranean us flag- 
p of Vice-admirai Man, by wliotn, on 
June 177o, Waldegrave was prnmoti-d 
the command of the Zephyr ."loiip. Ou 
May 177(3 he was posted to the Uipon, 
which he took out to the East Indies as 
flag-captain to Sir Edward Vernon U\. v.] 
His health broke down in the Indian climate, 
and he was compelled to return to England. 
In September 1778 he was appointed to the 
Pomona of 28 guns, in which he went to 
the West Indies, where he captured the Cum- 



berland, a large and troublesome American 
privateer. From the Pomona he was moved 
to the Prudente, in which he returned to 
England, and was attached to the Channel 
Heel. On 4 July 1780, in company with the 
Licorne, she captured the French frigate 
Cupricieuse, which, however, was so shattered 
that \\'aldegrttve ordered her to be burnt. 
In April 1781 she was with the fleet that 
relieved (iibraltar [see Darbv, Georgk'', and 
in December with the squadron under Reor- 
adrairal Richard Kempenfelt [qv.j that cap- 
tured a great part of the French convoy to 
the Bay of Bi.scay, in the immediate presence 
of a vastly superior French fleet. In March 
1782 he was appointed to the Phni'ton, at- 
tached to the ffrand fleet under Lord Howe 
which in October relieved (iibraltar. 

After the peace Waldegrave travelled on 
the continent, visited the Grecian Isles and 
Smj-rna, where, in 178o, he married Cornelia, 
daughter of David Van Lenne]), chief of 
the Dutch factory. He returned to England 
in 1786, but had no employment till, in the 
Spanish armoment of 17!*^), he wiis aiipoinled 
to the Majestic of 74 guns. When the 
dispute with Spain was settled, he again 
went on half-pay ; but on the outbreak of 
war in 1 793 was appointed to t he Couragoux, 
in which he went to the Mediterronean. 
After I he occupation ol' Toulon he was sent 
home with despatches, landing at Barcelona 
and travelling across Spain. lie returned to 
the fleet through Oermany and the north of 
Italy, but again went home con.seqiient on 
his promotion on 4 July 17S'4 to tho rank of 
rear-admiral. In May 1795 he had com- 
mand of a small sqiuidnm cruising to the 
westward. On 1 June he was promoted to 
be vice-admiral, and in the end of the year 
was .sent out to tlif Mediterranean, with big 
flag iu the IJartleiir, He continued with the 
fleet under Sir John Jervia (afterwards Earl 
St. Vincent) [q. v.], and, as third in com- 
mand, took part iu the battle of St. Vincent 
on 14 Feb. 1797. In honour of this great 
victory, the second in command, Vice-admi- 
ral Charles Thompson [q. v.],nnd the fourth, 
Rear-admiral Parker, were made baronets. 
A similar honour was ofl'ered to \\'aldegrave, 
who refused it, as inferior to his actual rank 
as the son of an earl. On returning to Eng- 
land, he was appointed commander-in-chief 
on tho Newfoundland station, and on 29 Dec. 
18CX) was created a peer on the Irish esta- 
blisliment, by the title of Uaron lUidstock. 
On 29 April 1802 he was made an admiral, 
but had no further employment. At the 
funeral of Lord Nel.son he was one of the 
supporters of Sir Peter Parker, the chief 
mourner. On 2 Jon. 1815 he was nominated 
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■ G.C.B. It was prscticallr the inadtotaoil 
of a new order, with a new etiqiu^e; iirit 
had previously be^n the riulom, if not tke 
rule, not to confer the K.B. on men of 
higher rank in the t^ble of ptocedeaee. H« 
died on ^ Aug. 18^, and w»s saeeeeded 
by his eldest son, George Granville W aMe 
^rare, second baron Kadstock [q. r.] 

[Balffr'ii Nar. Biogr. ii. 27 ; NaTal (%KMnd* 
(with a portrait), x. 26o ; Marshall's Roj. Kar. 
Biogr. i. 56 ; O'Byme's NaT. Biogr. Diet, p. *»7; 
Commissioo and Warrant Books in th« Pablie 
BccorI OfBeei Foster i P<en«e.] J. K. L. 

WALDEN, LoRM HOWARD Da [See 
Gsiprur, Joux Gumx, 1719-1797 ; Ellis, 
Crjrles Ai'orsrrs, 1799-186S.] 

WALDEN, ROGER (d. 140B». areh- 
biahop I'f Canterburr, is said to hare been of 
humble birth, the son of a butcher at Saffixn : 
Walden in Etsex {AmnaU*, p. 417; Usx, | 
p. 37). But the statement comes from sources 
not free from prejudice, and cannot perhape 
be entirely trusted. He had a brother John 
described as an esjuire • of St. Bartholomew's, 
Smitbfield,' who, when he made his will in 
1417, waapoaseaeed of considerable propertT 
in Eaaex (WrLiE, iii. 1:?7). Roger Walden s 
belle-mere (i.e. stepmother) was apparentlr 
living with John Walden at St. Bartholo- ' 
mew% in 1400( CAronujue dela Traiaon,^. 75). 
There was a contemp^jrarr, Sir Alexander 
Walden in Essex, but there is no evidence 
that they were in any way connected with 
him. Nothing is known of Walden'* edu- 
cation and first advance in life. Two not 
very friendly chroniclers give somewhat con- 
tradictory accoiuts of his acquirvments when 
made archbishop — one dei^ribing him as a 
lettered layman,the other as almast illiterate 
(£uZoSru<»i, iii. 377; AnnnUji,j>. 213). IIu> 
••llieat recorded promotion, the first of an 
aniwually numerous series of ecclesiastical 
amviintments, was to the benefice of St. 
Ueliers in Jersey on 6 Sept. 1371 {Ftrdera, 
▼i. e92; Le Nkvb, iii. l-.'3). The Percy 
family presented him to the church of Kirk- 
by Overblow in Yorkshire in 1374 ; but he 
was living in Jersey in 1378-9, and four 
years later received custody of the estates of 
Ileginald de Carteret in tliat island (Hoos, 
iv. 629; Fadera, vii. 349; Cal. Hot. Pat.i. 
269), He was ' locum tenens seu deputatus' 
of the Channel Islands, but between what 
daCea is uncertain {Fadera, viii. 64). He 
held the living of Fenny Drayton, Leicester- 
shire, which he exchanged for that of Barton 
in Kendal)- in 138o, when he is deM:ribed as 
kings clerk (ib. ii. 564 ; Fadera, vii. 349). 
His rapid advancement from 1387 onwards 
shows tliat he had secured strong court 



fMTaaz. In tbe July of that critical year hf 
was made •icbdeacoo ot Winchester, a posi- 
UoB wUdk he held until l:i9r>, but he wu 
'bettv f«ned in thinsa of the caimp and 
tlie wtxld than of the church and tbe study ' 
(Unc,pL37; LbXeve, iii. 20 1, and plenty of 
aecalmrcm|>loyment was found for him. Ap- 
nnimrf captain of Mark, near Calais, in 
OettAcr 13e7, which he vacated for the hieh- 
faaili&hip of Guisnes in 1391, he held alco 
from December 1387 (if not earlier) to 1392 
the iaaportant poeition of treasurer of Calais, 
in vhick c*pacity he acted in various n^o- 
tfatifflw with the French and Flemings, and 
joined tKe captain of Calais on a cattle raid 
into French territorv in 1388 (Fboissaki, 
ixv. 72, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove; Fa-dera, 
viL 5«5, «7. ee9 ; WruK, iii. 125). 

Fran theae employments Walden was re- 
called to hecome aecret ary to Richard II, and 



ultimatdy succeeded John deWaltfaam^q.v.^ 
bishop of Salisbury, as treasurer of England 
in ISt^J ( UsK. p. 37 ; WAWlKOHiM, ii. 218). 
Meanwhile the stream of ecclesiastical pro- 
motion had not ceased to flow in his direc- 
tion. At Lincoln, after a brief tenure of one 
prebend in the last months of 1389, he held 
another from October 1393 to Januarv 1398 
(Le Xevk, ii. 126, 220; Firdera, viii. '23); 
at Salisbury he was given two prebends in 
1391 and 1392 (Jo.xes. Fasti EccUna Sarit- 
beriauU, pp. 364, 394) : he had others at 
Exeter (till 1396) and at Lichfield (May 
1394-May 1398 : Staford"* RegUter,^. 108; 
Le Nete^ i. 618). The rectory of Fordham. 
near Colchester, conferred upon him early in 
1391, heat once exchanged for that of St. 
-■Vndrew's, Holboni (Newcocrt. i. 274, ii. 
270). With the treasurership of England 
he receive*! the deanery of York, and in 
February 1397 the prebend of Willesden in 
St. Paul's (Le Neve, ii. 4-'il, iii. 124>. 

<Jn the banishment and translation of 
Anmdel, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
autumn of 1397, Richard got Walden pro- 
vided to that see by papal bull, and invested 
him with the tempomlitie* in Januarv 1.^98 
( Annalet, p. 213 ; Le Xevk, i. 21 ). johnof 
Gaunt appointed him one of the surveyors 
of his will (Nichols, p. 165). He was pre- 
sent at the C-oventrv tournament, and took 
out a general pardon on 21 Nov. 1398 
for all debts incurred or oflences committed 
(including* insanum consilium ') in his ?.»r.-ular 
offices ( Trnuiim, p. 19: Firdera, viii. i;;?). 

When -Vrundel n'tumed with Henry of 
I^ancaster the pope quashed the bull he bad 
executed in Walden s favour, on the ground 
that he had been deceived (Annaies, p. 321). 
Walden's jewels, which he had removed 
from the palace at Canterbury, and six cart- 
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loads of ^oods, wliich be sent to Salt- 
^vuod L'ostle, uear llythe, had been seized 
and were restored to Arundel (Eiilor/ium, 
iii. 382 ; UsK, p. 37 ). His nrms — piles, a 
bend azure, Bmi a martlet d'or — for which 
Arundel's had been erased on the hangini^s 
at Lambeth, were torn down and thrown 
out of window {id.) His register was de- 
stroyed, and the records of his consecration 
and acts are lost (butcf. Wilkins, iii. 32H). 
Before the pope restored Arundel, Wnlden, 
still lie fnrtn archbishop, appeiircd bi'fure 
the Duke of Lancaster and the archbishop 
de juretX the bishop of Loudon's palace and 
besought their pardon ; his life was spared 
at Arundel's instance (UsK, p. 37; EuU»iium, 
iii. 386). Adam of Usk, who witnessed the 
scene, compares the two archbishops to two 
heads on one body. 

Walden was taken from the liberties of 
Testminster and committed to the Tower 
"on 10 Jan. 1400 on suspicion of complicity 
in the Epiphany plot against Henry iV', but 
was acquitted (4 Feb.) and set at liberty 
{Fiedfra, viii. 121; Annatet,y. 330; TrnUon, 
pp. 100-1). But according to the I'Vencli 
authority \ib. p. 77) last mentioned, he had 
been a party to the conspiracy. This testi- 
mony, however, carries no decisive weight. 

Walden was not allowed to want, receiv- 
ing, for instance, in 1403 two barrel.s of wine 
from the king; but lie felt himself 'in the 
dust and under foot of man' (Wyue, iii. 
125; Wll-KINS, iii. 378. 3k<.1; Ooi oh, iii. 
19). On the death of Uobert Hraybrooke, 
bishop of London, in .\ugust 1401, the for- 
giving .\rundel used his intliience in Wal- 
den'* behalf, and induei'd Innocent ^'1I 
to issue a bull providing him to tiiat see on 
10 Dec. 1404. Hut the king, who had a 
candidate of his own, refused at first to give 
his consent to the appointment; and it was 
only as a kind of consolation to .Xniiuli'l for 
the failure of his attempt to save Archbishop 
Scrope in tlie early summer of 14Uo that 
Henry at last gave way and allowed Walden, 
on making a declaration to safeguard the 
rights of the crown, to be consecrated on 
29 June at Lambeth (Wyme, iii. 1 2H ; Ll! 
Neve, ii. 293: WiuKTO.v,pp. U'J-'jO). He 
was installed in St. Paul's on 30 June, the 
festival of the saint ; the canons in the pro- 
cession weariitg garlands of rod roses (I'A.) 
But Walden did not live to enjov his new 
dignity long. Before the end oi the year 
he fell ill, made his will at his episcopal 
residence at Much Hadliam in Hertfordshire 
on 31 Dec. and died there on 6 Jan. 1400 
(GouoH, iii. 19). An interesting itfconut 
Bf bis funeral by an eye-witness, .John Pro- 
" ete, the clerk of the privy seal, has been 




I preserved (//<iW. MS. 431 108, f. 97 h, quoted 

' by Wtlie, iii. 127). The body, after lying 
in state for a few days in the new chapel 

I Walden had built in the priory church of 
St. Bartholomew's, with which his brother 
and L'.xecutor was connected, was conveyed 
to St. Paul's and laid to rest in the chapel of 
All .Saints in the presence of Clifl'ord, bishop 

i of Worcester, and many others. Before this 

I was done, however, Prophete uncovered the 
face of the dead prelate, which seemed to 

I them to look fairer thnti in life and like that 
of one sleeping. His tpitaph is given by 
Weover(p. 434). It says much for Walden s 
character and amiable qualities that, in spite 
of his usurpation, everj- one spoke well of 
him. Prophete praises hia moderation in 
prosperity and patience in adversity. Anin- 

' del, whose see he had usurped, adds his 
testimony to his honest life and devotion to 
the priestly office ; even Adaiu of Usk, who 
reproaches him with the secular employments 
of his curly life, bears witness to Ids amia- 
bility and popularity (I'A. ; WiLKiss, iii. 
282 • I'sK, p. 37 ). 

John Dnivtoii, citizen and gold.smith of 
London, by his will, made in 14")6, founded 
chiintries in St. Paul's and in the church of 
Totteidiam t'or the souls of W'ahlen and his 
brother and Via wife Idonea, as well ttstho8<t 
of Joluide Wall ham, bisiiop of Salisbury, hia 
predecessor as tri'asuror, and of Uiclmrd II 
and his queen {Newcodrt, i. 754). It is 
not known what connection had existed be- 
tween Dray tun iiud the two jirelates. By a 
curiotis coincidence, however, both NN'altham 
and Walden hud been rectors of Fenny 
Drayton. 

A luiiiiuscript collection of chronological 
tables of piitriurclis, popes, kings, and em- 
perors, misleadingly entitled ' Historia 
Mundi' (Cotton. .SiS. Julius R. xiii), has 
been attributed to Walden (Wvi.ie, iii. 126) 
on the strength of a note at iIr> beginning of 
the manuscript. Out this ascription is in a 
later hand, not (.artier than tlie i^ixteenth 
century. The manuscript ilsilf probably 
dates from the early part of the thirteentii 
century, which disposes of the alleged au- 
thorship of Widden. and is equally fatal to 
the attribution to liuger do Waltham (d. 

\ 1336) [q. v.] found in another copy of the 
'Historia '(Hurl. .MS. 1312). 

[Rymer's I'ojdera, original od. ; Cal. Patent 
Kolta of Richiird II, vols. i. and ii. ; Wilkine's 
Concilia Majmse Britunnis! ; AnDales Ricardi II 
et Henrifi IV (with Trokelowe), Walsiiigham's 
Historia .XnglicanH. and the Continuation of tliu 
Kulugiuiii IIi^to^iarum (vol. iii. I, nil in liolls 
Scr. ; Adiim of Usk. eti. Mnunih- Thompson; 
Froiasart, e»l. Kervyu de l>allenliovei Clironique 
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de la TraiBon et Murt, de Ricbart deux, «!. Engl. 
Hist. Soc. ; Nichols's Royiil WilU ; Godwin. Da 
Pnesulibus Angliw. 1742; Wharton, l)e' Epi- 
scopiB Londoniensibug ot Ansavensibus; New- 
court's Ropprtorium Parochiale LoudnmrDBe ; 
Hennessy's Novum Ri>p. Eci-1. 1898,- Lo Nove's 
Fasti EccImiic Anglicanit, cd. Hardy; Jonos's 
Facti Eccle8ilt^ Sarisberiensis ; Rogistcr of 
Bishop SUtflbrd, ed. llingpston • Randulpli ; 
■Weever's Ancient Funerall Monnments ; Wylio's 
Hist, of Henry IV (whore most of the fiicts of 
■Walden's bioprnphy aro brought together) ; 
Hook 'a Archbishops of Canterburv- ; Milman's 
Hist, of St. Paul's.] " J. T-T. 

•WALDEN, TH0.\[A.8 (rf. 1430), Car- 
melite. [See Setter,] 

WALDHERE or WALDHERI f ^. 705), 
bishop of London, succeeded Hishuji Krken- 
wold [q. v.], who died in 093, and about G95 
gave Sebbi [q. v.], king of the Enst-Saxons, 
the monastic habit, receiving' from him a 
large sum for the poor. He was present at 
Sebbi's death. He received from Swaebraed, 
king of the Kaj't-Sa.xons, a grant dated 
13 June 704 (Coilej' Diplomat iruf, No. 
52). In a letter written about the middle 
of 705 to Brilitvvald [q. v.], iirclibishop 
of Canterbury, he speaks of a conference 
that was to be held in the t'uHowing 
October at Brentford between Ine [q. v.], 
king of the West-Saxons, and his chief men, 
ecclesiastical and lay, and the rulers of the 
East-Saxons, to settle certain matter.'i of 
dispute. lie and Ileddi [q-v.], bishop of the 
West-Soxons, had iirninpetl that the meeting 
should be peaceful, mid he was desirou.s of 
acting a« a penciMuaker at the conference; 
but (lie archbishop had decreed that no one 
ehould hold coniinitnion with the West- 
Saxons 60 long as f liey nb)-tnined from obey- 
ing his order relating to the divi^ion of their 
bishopric. Waldhere therefore laid his desire 
before Bribtwakl, deferring to hi.s decision. 
He must have died before the council of 
Cloveshn in 71l>, at whicli his successor, 
Ingwold, was present. The grant to Peter- 
borough attested by hira and Archbishop 
Theodore [q. v.] is an obvious forgery (Aniftu- 
Saxiiii Chronicle, an. (17'), Peterborough), 

[Bede's Hist. Eecli-s. iv. 11; Hnddnu and 
Btnbhs's EcclfS. Dor, iii. 1H-6, 3ul ; Diet. 
Chr. Biogr., art, • Waldhero ' by Bishop Sinbbs.] 

W. H. 

■WALDIE, CUAHLOTTE ANN, after- 
wards Mh.*!. Katox (1788-1869), author of 
•Waterloo Days,' bom on 28 Sept. 17SS, 
was second daughter of George Waldie of 
Hendersydo Park, Roxburghshire, by his 
wife Ann, eldest daughter of Jonathan 
Ormston of Newcastle-ujmn-Tyne, In June 



1815 she was, with her brother John and 
sister .lane (see below), on a visit to Bni»- 
sels. She wrote an account of her expe- 
riences which was published in 1817 undar 
the title of ' Narrative of a Residence ill 
Belgium, during the Campaign of 1815, end 
of a Visit to the Field of Waterloo. By an 
Englishwoman ' (London, Hvo). A second 
edition was published in 1853 as 'The Days 
of Battle, orl^uatre Bras and Waterloo; by 
an Engl i.sh woman resident in Brusstds in 
June 1815.' The latest edition, entitled 
' Waterloo Days,' is dated 1888 (London, 
8vo). The narrative is of greit excellence, 
and talces a high place among contemporary 
accounts by other than military writers. In 
1820 Charlotte Waldie published anony- 
mously, in three volumes, ' Romo in the 
Nineteenth Century' (Edinburgh, 12nio); 
second and third editions appeored respec- 
tively in 1822 and 1823. A fifth edition, 
in two volumes, was published in 1852. and 
a sixth in I8(i0. The book is largely quoted 
by Mr. .\, J. C. Ilare, and is still useful to 
travellers. 

On 22 Aug. 1822 Charlotte married Ste- 
phen Eaton, banker, of Stamford, of Ketton 
llall, liuthind, who died on 25 Sept. 1834. 
She died in London, at Hanover Square, on 
28 A]inl 1850, leaving two sons and two 
daugliters. 

Thomson of Ivliuburgh painted a minii- 
ture nf her at eigliteen years of age. Yellow- 
lees painted an unsatisfactory portrait in 
1824, and Edmonstone a half-length in 
1828. These pictures were at llendersrde 
I'ark in 1859. 

Uthor works by Mrs. Eaton are : L 'Con- 
tinental Adventures,' a story, London, 1626, 
3 vols. 8vo. 2. ' At Home ond Abroad,' • 
novel, Ivondon, 1831, 3 vols. 8vo. 
I Her youngest sister, Jank Waldie, aftei- 
I wards Mrs. Watts (1793-1826"), nutbor, 
' born in 1793, showed a taste for painting at. 
an early age, and studied under Nasmyth. 
She painted many pictures.mostly landscape; 
inspired by the beauty of the scenery sur- 
rounding her home. The figures in three or 
four of them are the work of Sir Robert Ker 
Porter[q,T.] As earlyas ISlOshee.'thibited 
at Somerset House a picture called 'The 
I Temple at PiEStum' (Addit. MS. 18204). 
Twenty-eight of her pictures were at Uen- 
dersycie Park in 1859, but many had been 
removed at the time of her marriage, and 
remained in the jKissession of her husband. 
In Sejitemher ISlBshe accompanied her sister 
Charlotte, with whom she has often been con- 
fused, and her brother John abroad, return- 
ing to Kngland in August 1817. The result 
, was a book entitled 'Sketches descriptive 
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of Italy in 1610-17; with a brief Account 

of Travels in various parts of France and 

Switzerland ■ (London, 1820, 4 vols. 8vo). 

20 Oct. of that year she marrii;d CapUin 

l{ear-Admirul)Ge<(r^e Augustus 

'ittfof Lanffton Grange, Staindrop, IMr- 
lingtou (cf. 0'BrR.VE, Kaval Diiigrnjihy, p. 
1260), where, after losing her only cliild ,she 
died on 6 July 1826. 

A miniature painted by SI. Dupuis, a 
French prisoner at Kelso, when she was 
about twentv years of age, is a good liko- 
neiia ; after her death Edmonstone painted 
lier portrait from two indifferent miniatures. 
These portraits were at Ilendersyde Park in 
1859. 

[Barke's Landed Gentry, 1868 «.v. 'WnlJie,' 
1898 ».v 'Eaton;" Gent. Mug. 182G ii. 184, 
1859 i. 6fi5 ; Caliilogneof PicturM, dc, iit Hen- 
dersyde Park. 186y ; Boll's lntri«iucti'>n to 
Waterloo 0«y», 1888 ] E. L. 

WALDRIC (d. 1112), bULop of Loon. 

(t.\U)RlC.] 

ALDRON, FR.VNX'IS GODOLPHIN 

(1744-1818), writer and actor, was Iniru in 
1744. He became a member of Gurrick's 
company at Drury I.4ine, and is fir«t heard 
of on 21 (Jet. 1709, when he played a part, 
probably 31 arrall, in 'A New Way to pay 
Old Debts.' On 12 March 1771' he was 
Dicky in the 'Constant Couple.' J!o made 
little progress as an actor, and liis name 
rarely occurs in the bills. Garrick gave him, 
liowever, charge of the theatrical fund which 
lie eslablishcd in 17tiO, and he wu.'< at diffe- 
rent times manager of the Windsor, Uicli- 
mond, and other country theatres. On 
25 April 1772 ho was the original 8ir Samuel 
Mortage in Downing's ' Humours of thi' 
Turf On 17 May 177.1 Waldron took 
a benefit, on which occasion he was the 
original Metre, a i>arish clerk, in his own 
' Maid of Kent,'8vo, 1778, a comedy founded 
on a story in the 'Spectator' (No. 123). 
On 12 May 177u, for his benefit and that of 
a Mrs. Greville, he produced his ' Contrast, 
or the Jew and Married Courtezan,' played 
once only and not printed. Tribulation in 
the ' Alchemist ' followed, and on 22 or 23 
March 177(1 he was the original Sir N'eritas 
VLiion in Heard's 'Valentine's Day.' His 
' Richmond Heiress,' a comedy altered from 
D'Urfey, unprinted, was acted at llichmond 
in 1777, probably during his management of 
the theatre. On 19 Feb. 1778 ho was, at 
Drury Lane, the first Cacofatadri in I'orlnl's 
' Cady of Bagdad.' He also played Shallow 
in the 'Merry Wives of Windsor.' His 
'Imitation, 'a comedy, unprinted, was brought 
out at Urury ].,sne lor his benefit on 12 May 



1783 and coldly received. It is a species of re- 
versal of the' lieaux' Stratagem,' with women 
substituted for men and men for women. 
On the occasion of its production Waldron 
played .lustice Cluck in the ' Ladies' Frolic' 
The same year Waldron published, in 
octavo, 'An Attempt to continue and com- 
plete the justly admired Pastoral of the 
Sad Shepherd ' of Ben Jonson. The notes 
to this are not without interest. ' The King 
iu the Country,' a two-act piece, 8vo, 1789, 
is an alteration of the underplot of Hey- 
wood's ' King Edward the Fourth.' It was 
played at llichmond and Windsor in 1788, 
after the return of George III from Chelt«n- 
ham, and is included by Wuldron in his 
'Literary Museum.' 'lli'igho for a Hus- 
band,' t<vo, 1794, is a rearrangement of 
' Imitation ' before mentioned. It was more 
successful than tlie previous piece, wa« 
played at the llayiuurket on 14 July 1794, 
and was revived at Urury Lane in 1802. ItM 
appearance had been preceded on 2 Doc. 1793 
at the Haymarket by that of the ' ProdiraV 
1794, 8vo, an alteration nf the 'Fatal Ex- 
travagance,' which is j)rovided with a happy 
conclusion. In the preface to this Waldron, 
wlio had become the prompter of the Hay- 
market under the younger Colman, says 
he made the alteration at Colmiin's desire. 
At the Haymarket Wuldron was the first 
Sir Matthew Medley in Iloare's ' My Grand- 
mother' on ItJ Die 17^i;i. He was still 
occasiotiatly seen at Drury Lane, where he 
played Elbow in ' MetLsur-.' for Measure,' and 
the Smuggler in the ' Constant Couple.' On 
9 June 1795 he was, at the Haymarket, the 
first Prompter in (^Iman's ' New Hay at the 
Old Miirket.' For his benefit on 21 Sept. 
wi-re pnidured ' Love and Madness,' adajited 
by him fruiu Fletcher's 'Two Noble Kins- 
men,' and ' 'Tis a wise Child knows its own 
Father,' a three-act comedy also by him. 
Neither piece is printed. The 'Virgin 
Queen,' in five octs, an attempted sequel to 
the ' Tempest,' was iiriuted in octavo in 
1797, hut unuctcd. It is a wretched piece 
which the ' Hiograjihia Dramatica' declares 
' very happily executed.' The ' Man with 
two Wives, or Wigs for Ever,' 8vo, 1798, 
was acted probably in the country. The 
' Miller's Maid,' a comic opera in two acts, 
songs only printed with the cast, was per- 
formed at the Haymarket on 25 Aug. 1804, 
with music by I)avy. It is founded on a 
, ' Rural Tale ' bv Robert Bloomfield [q. v.], 
I was played for Mrs. Hnrlowp's benefit, and 
was tt success. Until near the end of his 
life Waldron made an occasional appearance 
at the Haymarket, ut which, as young Wal- 
dron, his son also appeared, his name being 
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found to Malevol*. • serrwat. in Mcinlirlr* 
' False auti Tru«\' lUrmarlte:. 11 Au^. ITs**. 

Wnldiwn «■»* not only aotor *ni jilir- 
wriijht, but also t>ditor and KvksfV.tr. In 
1780110 htv>U(tlit out an «s}it>>.>n o: l»o>wn«'s 
* lJ»»*oiu* AnjrlioAnu* ■ with soa* n.-^tr*. 
Prom W PnirT Lano ho issutsi in .vt*» -■• ir, 
17t*l* • Th* Ijtorarr Mu5>int:c. c<r Anv-ios! ar.5 
Mivlom IJopi^sitorA." »!>.< }iaKi*h«\i w^th 
•nothtTtitK>-j»ajri» a# 'Tho l.itomrr M ;:$(-=:. 
or a SoUvtiiW of Soatw l^M Tr*tt<s* f.-r=i- 
in(t a work of AMtsidoraMo l-.Joiary sn,-. 
iutli<|uarian intosvst. Ho f.^li.^wod lh:* -y 
with llio • Sh*k*ivarfan Mis.vl^ir.v ' .l.--r> 
don, l!*(»i\ four jvir:*. lt>' ',* s-,wr..; o-.^'.-.v. ..- 
of soarvv tract*, ohiorty fr.'-as r.-.ir..;vr.: :> .r. 
his pi»«!io*#ion, with n>>to> by hr.v.so": *:■..". ■>-> 
traits of aolots, j»,v.ns ^tV.rn 5:ay.;l'..>hv.'. Vy 
IVnno and Oorlvt.an.l othor ov.r;.^".* w.-r&v 
IWth of thoso hotoTvyx-atvus »v!Uv;;-r.* it* 
#oanv. AValdtvMi aU»> wr\<to >t »va:',\".; .•.::.-. 
li\ OS in tho • Ui>vr»vh;i'*' M-rr.^."' oa.-'.s 
17t»."»-S>, • Ftw Kotliv;i>ir.s ov. M.>.-vV.i:-.:--.:* 
Papors and Lo^sl l!<.>;r".:i-.t-.-.ts r.;r.v7:.v; 
to bi\ undor tho han.l a:'..i *<•*'. ot "^V. >.r.sV:- 
sjwar*' in tho|vvK-i»»*>:.>n .»;" S. lrs'".*v..i " " 7-.*', 
Sv«>V " A l\^anvndi.>-.:s ll.s:.-ry ,-:" :;.;■ V-;- 
lish Sta,^> \l>tV. U*n'..-\ -A" l" -■.'.:v;:.v. .: 
Misivl'.anoous l\v:ry * vlS.^. i:.^ •. 4r.,i • V:.; 
iVlohrattsl l{on;4.;»v •.r.f.f.:".:-,; K.^<.s".y --..".:■. 
Kuphuos iSoldo'.s Ij^y^oio ' ,'.S.^'- , w .:V. 
notos fonuiiu: a s'.;i-vV,-.r.cr.: :.■■ :";■.;' • S>.i"!»- 
sjH'a:\>aa M ;*.•»■ '.'.sv.y.^ II.- s,".*> <>>•.•.: T.V.;:-.i 
a n,>;;oo of Th.^aias Piv;-.^. :hi- *,-:.-r iv..; 
KvW.lor.toNioh/.T-'s'l.-.t-.rary Av.-,v.-.-:tv" 

Wa;dr.^a dio,: •.:•. XUrvh IS'.:*, jT.-^KiV.y *: 
his ho;sw in l*r;:ry Ijir.o, ILs xvrrA.: is 
!*irC;',r.sTophor ll*::,v. in :>.;■•«.>,:•.,•' >»i* 
jktinttsl hv HjT>,i-.v.; sv.,; fv^n>o.i Vv \V 
ti*rvvl:ur '.R Ki^^ vTssox-.y*,, ;■ *-'■ . II. s 
an:i.jv.,«:an vvr,:j-.'.iT;.""s o ■."*:.:■-•.;-,■ :■..*»•■...-:'' 
ol-t;::: to rsv.-jT" ■.:;."'.. *r.,5 *V..'w s riv,;Y ,•;■ 
T^>aJ;:;j »~'' *:r'..".:j: ,i,':.-r*. S-.:.-:-. ,-;' V-.s 
Jran:** »s w.tv priv/.-vi a?: »■•.:;-..•■.;: -r.- 
cins'.iTy .'T xa.uo ,,:V.r.-,j::: vJ.7.t,; yrs.s-.s 
NVi',,ir.T."s <.vr.v."u*:;.'n Vf ;>.;- •>*,■.>.'.-.■.•- 
h-i-r.: ■ . ir..; is sir. »,•:.■? r.^' r.:-\;T c--" Vny,--.; 
wV.iT •> k:;,'\vr. -IS "UT.liTv.' 
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Ho appMK to have received hia eai^ edn- 
cati.-«n at Felsted school, and on 7 Hay 
1 7i.>< he w matriculated at Queen's College, 
Oxford. He z«^ded in the lale of Man, 
irboTf' he acted as commiasioner from the 
British cvTomment to watch the trmde of 
tbo inland in the interests of the excise. He 
.-.ioi i:i Eiurland prior to 1731, just after he 
had obtjdnod a new depntation £rom the 
British jK<Temment, 

$.v>n after his death his ' Gompleat Worin 
in Vorse and Ptv»se ' were ' printed for the 
w'^i^^TT and onthans.' London, 1731, fol. The 
io.-.;n»ti,T. to William O'Brien, earl of Inchi- 
.:.::::. is >i^od by Theodo^ Waldron. The 
irs: i-.-^ntains • Miscellany Poems,' and the 
s«v.=.'. part ivnsist* of "Tracts, Political and 
H.st.-rlcal." inrludinjT "W'aldron's principal 
w.--rk. "A lV-*,-rijniiin of the Isle of Man,' 
Tr..s ■K-.'^rk. written in 1726. was reprinted 
a: L.-'^i.-n. 1744. l^o: another edition 
apptATtd in 17!<>: and it was edited, with 
ar. :!::r.->iuo: .-ry notice and notes by William 
Hirr-S-T. V iHt -1>!?4> '<}. t.'. for the pnhli* 
i-At . .-r-f .-f the Manx Society lyol.xi. Douglas, 
"xv". >v.-."'. Sir Wsiter "Scott while writ- 
ir.^: • rvTirl". o: the Peak" made large use of 
tV.-.> w.-rk. an.? transfemd long extracts 
:>,s~ it :o his c.-:o* to that romance. Wal- 
,i.r; ::"s r ?-■».■- --■■: ; ."r. he characterised as ' a huge 
r.:ir.t-. -.r. wV-i.-h I Have attempted to discover 
!-.':t: sp:vl=:! r.s o: spar, if I cannot find 
trits/.rs." M."is: of the writers on the Isle 
,-:" Mas have elver. WaLiron's legends a 
jT.s-.i::ii=t plic* i= thtir works, 

.V~.-r.i ils .t'^.r w>-rks are : 1. ' A Per- 
swi*.*; \''ra;l.'r. :,> tho People of Great 
Br.:4;= :.• stir,.-, v.p :a viefence of their Ke- 
l.;..r. !:•.,•. L:>fr:y,' Lr.->::don. 171t>. ^vo. 
i;. -.V Svfrv;: =:.'.it':.i the Loyal Society, at 
:r.;' Mi;-H.-us>f :r. L.t.z-Ac:v: June the '7th, 
:::o. "lv;r.^ tie tV f.>r the Public 
Vr.-w.lvs^.Tl:-.;. ;-r j.::::rj: an end to that 
-.V.,-*: .•.::r.t:.:r4l Kit,: II; .■■=.' London. 1716^ 
■I:.-. -■-. ■ .V r.v=:. I:-.-.=:tly icanib'd to . . . 
i'--vTiv. I'rl-.t ■: W»lt#." London. 1717, 
t.l i. • ri-.t- i:7CT.:y ar..i Return, a Poem 
":-.'.;r.:';lv Lr.>v".r«'i :.-... L.'rl Xewport. son 
..::.• ..:r t - . . . K..iir.^. Eirl of Bradfoid' 
l.-v.l-::. ir'.r.-". :.'.. o.-Aa t^ on the 
•^>::-. .tMiy. VtV.-; :>.e Ans-versary of his 
M.v-,>:>"s -ivry Nit.v-.ty' 'London'. 173S, 
>\ ■ 

l-'i-.s-.."* ?■;".. X :<::>:» I576\ ?p. i*. 
•-■>! 4>. ;'.r X.Tis iz.l«iijr«». ?^ wr. vi. 31$; 
V..>:*r*.Vlirr ,H.-c :j>.^-:rU.' T. C. 
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WALE. S.s CHARLES . ir^S-lS45V 
ir--.nl. •••m :- ■■> .Vv.*. ITiSS. was second 
5..-V. .•: r;;=:is Wil* •: Sa:flr'.»ed. Cambridge- 
shLrv. by L:-.^Lsik Kuiolphiaa. daughter ~of 



MichoUs Rahten of Liinebur^. Tlie family 
wu descended from Walter cle Waliul, who 
occurs in Domesday Book us a landholder 
in Northamptonshire. SeVBral members of 
the family acted as sheritF of that county. 
A Sir Thomas Wale was knight of the Garter 
in Edward Ill's reipn, and another Thomas 
was killed at Apincourt in 1415. A branch 
of the family migrated to Ireland Irite in the 
twelfth centurj- and founded Walestown. 
The branch to which Sir ClmrU'S belonged 
acquired Shelford in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His father, Thomas Wiile (1701- 
1796), a type of the eighleenth-oenlury 
squire, kept a notebook, numerous extracts 
from which were printed by the Ifev. H. J. 
"Wale in ' My Grandfather's Pocket-book,' 
1883. Preti.xed is a portrait of Thomas 
Wale, <rt. 93. 

Charles was in 1778 sent up to London to 

learn arithmetic and fencing. In September 

1779, much aj^ainst his father's wish, he 

accepted a commission in a regiment which 

-was then being raised by Colonel Keatiiig, 

the 88lh foot. He went out with it to 

Jamaica, but on 13 April 1780 his fntber 

Bburchiised him (' cost \U)I.') a lieutenancy in 

'tile 97lh. That regiment went to Gibraltar 

with Admiral Darby's fleet in April 17W1, 

and served throughout the latter part of the 

IkBefence. In a letter to his fatiier on l(i Oct. 

H|^82, Wale described the great attack made 

^■B 13 Sept. by the floating batteriea(WALE, 

■^222). 

He obtained a company in the 12th foot 
on 25 June 1783, but wa.<< placed on half-pay 
soon afterwards. On L'3 May 17f<U he ex- 
changed to the 40th foot, and serveil with it 
in Ireland and the Channel Islands. lie 
married in 1793 and retired on linlf-iiay, be- 
coming adjutant of the Cumbridgeshire 
militia on 4 Dec. in that year. On 1 March 
1794 he was made major, and on 1 Jan. 17118 
lieutenant-colonel in the army. He returned 
to full pay on 6 Aug. 17t'9 as captain iu the 
20th. and served with that regiment in the 
—.expedition to the Helder in the autumn. 
■Bpn Its Jan. 1800 he was promoted to a 
KBtBJority in the 86th, and on 9 <.)ct. in that 
year to'tlie lieutenant-colonelcy of the 07th. 
tie joined that regiment in Jamaica, and 
brought it home at the end of 1801. In 
I 1 805 he went out with it to Bengal, but lie 
hKetumed to England and exchanged to the 
HISth foot on 10 June 1808. 
^^ He did not serve long with that regiment. 
He had been made colonel on 2o April 1808, 
^■Uld in March 180S) he was appointed a bri- 
^^Mdier- general in the West Indies. He 
^^Mmmanded the reserve in the expedition 
under Sir George Beckwith [q. v.], which 




took Guadeloupe in February 1810. lie 
was wounded iu the action of 3 Feb., and re- 
ceived the medal. On 4 June 1811 he was 
promot<'d major-general, and on 21 Feb. 
1812 he was appointed governor of Marti- 
nique, and remained so till that island was 
restored to France in 1815. He was made 
K.C.B. on 2 Jan. 1815. He was promoted 
lieutenant-general on 19 July 1821, and 
general on 28 June 1838, and was made 
colonel of the 33rd foot on 25 Feb. 1831. 
Ho died at Shelford on 1 9 .March 1 845. 1 1 is 
portrait, by Norlhcote, was lent by Mr. I». G. 
Wale to the third loun exhibition at South 
Kensington in 18(18 (Cat. Xo. 38). 

He was three times married: (1) in 1793 
to Louisa, daughter of Kev. Castcl Sherrard 
of Hunting-ton; (2) in 1803 to Isabella, 
daughter of Kev. 'Thomas Johnson of Stock- 
ton-on-Tees; (3) in 1815 to Henrietta, 
daughter of liev. Thomas Brent of Cros- 
comlH>, Somerset. She survived him, and 
he left seven sons and five daughters. 

His eighth son, Fkkdebick Wale ( 1822- 
1.S68), born in 1822, entered the East India 
Company's service in 1840, and was posted 
to the 48th Bengal native infantry oni> Jan. 
1841. He became lieutenant on 23 Feb. 1842, 
and captain oil 1 (Jnt. 1H52. Hewasappoiutivi 
brigade-major at I'eshawaron 19 Aug. 1853, 
and was serving there when his regiment 
mutinied at Lucknow in Mnv 1857. Ho 
took command of the Ist Sikh irregular 
cavalry (known as Wale's horse) ond served 
in the relief of Lucknow, and in the subse- 
quent siege and capture of it in March 1858. 
His corjis formed part of the second cavalry 
brigade, and the brigadier reported that AVale 
'showed 1)11 all occasions great lenl in com- 
mand of his regiment, and on 21 March led 
it most successfully in pursuit of the enemy 
till he was shot' {Xontfon Gazette, 21 May 
1858; see also Lord Uoherts, Forty-one 
Yean in India, i. 408 ). 1 le married -Vdelaide, 
daughter of Edward Presl of York, and he 
left two daughters. 

[fii-nt. Mag. 1843, i. 547; Burke's Landwl 
Oentry ; Wale's My Grandfather's Pocket-book, 
1883.] E. M. L. 

WALE, SAMUEL (rf. 1786), historical 
painter, is said to have been bom at Ynr- 
raouth, Norfiilk. He was first ingtnicted in 
the art of engraving on silver plate. He 

I studied drawing under Francis Ilarinan 
[q. v.] at the St. Martin's Lane academy, 
and his book illustrations show how much 

I he owed to Ilayman's example. He painted 
some decorative designs for ceilings at a 
time when the taste tor that stylo of oma- 

; mentation was on the wane, and be was 
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occasionally employed in painting trades- 
men's signs, till iIr'so wort.' proliibited by 
act of parliament in 176:!. A wliole-lenglli 
port ruit of Shakespeare by Wale, whicli hung 
across the street outside a tavern near Drurj* 
Lane, obtained some notoriety owing to the 
splt-ndour of the frame and the ironwork by 
which it was suspended. The whole was 
said to have cost, iiOO/., but it had scarcely 
been erected when it hud to be remov ed, and 
the painting was sold for a trifle to a broker. 
Wale acquired a thoroiiifh knowledge of 
perspective by as.sistitig Jnhn Ovvynii ('i(. v.] 
m his architectural drnwingti, eapeci Jly in 
a transverse section of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
whicli was engraved and published in their 
joint names in 1752. But hia principal em- 
ployment was ill designing vignettes and 
illustrations on a small scale for the hook- 
sellers, a large numbiT of which were en- 
graved by Churle.s (irignion (1717-1810) 
[q. v.]i Among t he idiief of these were the 
illustrations to the ' History of England,' 
1710-7 ; 'The Complcnt Angler,' 1759; ' Lon- 
don and its Environs described,' 17(il ; 'Ethic 
Tales and Fables,' Wilkie's 'Fables,' 1708 
(eighteen plates); Chamberlain's 'History 
of London, 1770; Goldsmith's 'Traveller,' 
1774. He also puhlished numerous plates 
in the 'Oxford Jfagazine' and other periodi- 
cals. He e.\hibited ' stained drawings,' i.e. 
designs outlined with the pen and washed 
witliindianinkjUnd occa-sionally larger draw- 
ings in watercolours, at the exhibitions of the 
Society of Artists in Spring Gardens, 17l>0- 
1767, and designed the frontispiece to the 
catalogue in 17l>2. 

He became one of the original members of 
the Society of Artists of Great Britain in 
1766 and of tlio Royal Academy in I7(i8, 
and was the first professor of perspective to 
the academy. He exhibited drawings of 
scenes from English history, and occasion- 
ally scriptural subjects, descriiwd as designs 
for altar-pieces, from 1760 to 177H, when 
his health failed, and he was placed upon 
the Koyal Academy pension fund, being the 
first member who benefited by it. He con- 
tinued to hold the professorship of per- 
spective, though be gave private instruc- 
tion at his own house instead of lecturing ; 
and in 1782, on the death of Richard Wilson, 
he became librarian. He held both offices 
till hia death, which occurred on 6 Feb. 
1786 in Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
His portrait appears in Zoflany'a picture of 
the Royal Academy in 1772, engraved by 
Earlom. 

[Saodby's Hist, of tha Royal Academy, i. 86 ; 
'J'.dwards's A need, of Painters, p. 116; Red- 
»e's Diet, of Artists.] C D. 



WALEDEN, HUMPnREYDB{rf.l330P), 
judge, was a 'king's clerk ' on 8 Feb. 1290, 
when ho was appointed to the custody of the 
lunds of Simon de Montacule, first baron 
>lonta*;ute fq. v.l, in the counties of Somer- 
set, IJevon, l)orset,0.xford, and Buckingham, 
and on 16 Jan, 1291 to the custody of the 
lunds of the late Queen Eleanor (Pat. JiolU, 
pp. •HI, 468). He was among the clergy 
who submitted to Edward early in the course 
of his stnigglo with Archbishop Robert 
Winchelsey [q. v.], receiving letters of pro- 
tection on 18 Feb. 1297 (i'6. p. 236). On 
23 Sept. 1200 he received a commission of 
oyer and terminer ( lA. p. 474 ), and on 1 April 
l;!00 was appointed with three others to 
summon the forest oiPicera to carry out the 
perambulations of the forests in Somerset, 
borset, and Devonshire (I'fi. p. 506); but on 
14 Oct. others were appointed, as llumphrey 
and some of his colleagues were unable to 
attend to the bu.oiness (id. p. (i07). Hum- 
phrey was appointed a baron of the exchequer 
on 19 Oct. 1;1Wj, but he only retained his 
office till the following July (Madox, Hist. 
tif the Eichegufi; ii. 46, 32')). In December 
1307 ho is mentioned OB going be vond seas with 
Queen Margaret (Pat. li(tlh,'-p. 25). The 
temporalities of the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury were committed to him durine Win- 
ehelscy's absence in 1306 (8 June 1306 to 
26 March 1307 only ; see Clone Ilolh, Edw. IT, 
1307-13, p. 85). He acted as justice in 
1309, 1310, 1311, and 1314 (Pat. JiolU, 
pp^ 239, 255, 329, 472 ; Pari. Writs, pt. ii. 
p. 79, No. 5), in this last year to try certain 
collectors ond asses.sors of aids, and was 
summoned to do military service against 
the Scots on 30 June 1314. In 13 Ed- 
ward II {1310-20) he received a grant of 
the stewardship of various royal castles and 
manors in eleven counties, among which was 
the park of Windsor niid the auditorship 
of the accounts. Ho is mentioned also as 
.steward to the Earl of Hereford, and seems 
to have been appointed, at his desire, one 
of the justices to take an assize in which 
he was 'interested (Rot. Pari. i. 398 A). On 
31 March 1320 ho was summoned to give the ^_ 
king counsel on certain matters within hia ^M 
knowledge ( Close lUtlU, p. 226), and on ^B 
30 March 1322 received instructions to 
choose, with two others, suitable keepers of 
the castle of the 'king's contrariants' in 
certain of the southern ond eastern counties 
(ib. p. 435). On 18 June 1324 he was ap- 
pointed one of the bairons of the exchequer 
(Par/. Write, ii. 257, Nos. i;i8-9). He was 
summoned among the justices and others of 
the council to the parliament at Westminster 
by prorogation from 14 Dec. 1326 on 7 Jan, 
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1827. lie received a commission of oyer and 
terminer as late as 28 March 1330, but di.'d 
before 2(JJiine 1331 (Pa<./?o//»,pp. .5oB, 14«)- 

[Anlhoritiee cited in text ; Abbr. Rot. Orig. 
pp. 50, 62 : Foss's Judges of Kngland.] 

W. E. R. 

WALERAND, R(^BEUT (rf. 1273), 

judge, was the son of William Walerand and 

ImIx-Hu, eldeiit daughter and coheiress of 

Hugh of Kilpeck {Eicerpta e But. Fin. ii. 

252 ; Calendtirium GcnenlDi/icum, p. 770). 

The family claLmcd descent from W alerand 

the Huntsman of Domesday Book (IIoarb, 

Modem Wtlfuhire, ' Hundred of Cawden,' 

iii. 24). Robert's brother John, rector of 

Clent in Worcestershire, was in 126ij made 

Beneschal and given joint custody of the 

Tower of London. His sister Alice was 

mother of Alan PluKenet[q.v.]; and another 

sist«r, also named Alice, was abbess of 

Roms«y. 

Walerand waa throughout Henry Ill's 

i one of the king's ' familiares ' (C'/irun. 

Iw. I and Edit: II, i. 68; Rishanubh, 

de Bella, p. 118, Camden Soc.) 

aorig the knights of the royal hounohold 

stands in the same position as his friend 

Mansel [q. v.] among the clerks. In 

i he received the custody of the Marshall 

and in 1247 of those of John de 

lianes (Ercerpta e Rot. Pin. i. 458, 

14). In Easter 1240 he waa appointed 

eriff of Gloucestershire {Liit of Sheriffa 

1H31, p. 49; DnoDii-B, Baronage, i. 670). 

1250 the castles of Carmarthen and 

7ar<ligan were granted to him, together 

^ith the lands of Meilgwn ap Meilgwn and 

) governorship of Lundy (Ercerpta e But. 

ii. 87; Michel and Bemost, Bolen 

iatpom, vol. i. No. 2388). From June 

)1 till August 1258 he was a regular 

ticiar {Eiverpta e Bot. Fin. ii. 107-28*)). 

Is early as 1252 he is described as seneschal 

. Gascony (Boyat Letters, Henry III, ii. 

5), and in 1253 he accompanied Henry III 

iitlier, sailing on 6 Aug. 1253 from Port«- 

th and reaching Bordeaux on 15 Aug. 

[Walerand was present at the siege of B6- 

[liauges (^BSlei Gasoont, roL i. No. 4222). 

The affairs of Bergertu: seem to have been 

ccpecially confided to him (i/>. Nos. 3773, 

4301), and he was one of the deputation 

ent by Henry III to the men of Gensac on 

Ithe death of Elie Iludel, lord of Bergerac 

!{»6.No. 4301). Throiighout the 

reampaign Walerand steadily rose in 

Tenry's favour. He was one of the most 

limportant members of the king's council in 

7 Oascony. 

On Henry accepting for bis second son 



Edmund the crown of Sicily from Inno- 
cent IV and Alexander IV, Walerand was 
in 1255 associated witlt I'eter of Aigue- 
blanche [q. v.] as i king's envoy to carry out 
the negot iations wit h the pope ( Cal. of Papal 
Begistert, Papal Letter*, i. 312). Walerand 
was an accomplice of Peter's trick of per- 
suading the prelates to entrust them with 
blank charters, which they filled up at Rome, 
and so compelled the English church to pay 
nine thousand marks to certain firms of 
Sienese and Florentine bankers who had 
advanced money to Alexander on Henry's 
account ('Ann. Osnuy' mAntwleiiMonattici, 
iv. lot), 110; OlKNunES, Chron. p. 203; 
CoTTos, Hint. Anffl. p. 135; Matt, Paris, 
Chron. Majora, v. 511). At the parliament 
of Westminster on 13 Oct. 1255 Richard 
of Cornwall bitterly rebuked the bishop of 
Hereford and Walerand, because they had 
' BO wickedly urged the king to subvert the 
kingdom ' (Matt. Pabis, Chron. Majora, 
v, 521 ). 

Walerand now resumed his work as judge. 
In 1250 he was the chief of the Justices itine- 
rant at Winchester ('Ann. Winchester' in 
Ami. Moniutici, ii. 96). He wa« one of a 
commission of three appointed to investigate 
the crimes of AN'illiam do I'lsle, sherin of 
Northampton, in the famous case of 1256 
(Matt. Pakis, Chron. Majora, v. 577-80). 
On 12 June 125(3 Walerand was associated 
with Richard, earl of Gloucester, in an em- 
bassy to the princ<-s of Germany (Fcedera, i. 
342). About this time he was entrusted 
with the custody of St. Briavel's Castle 
and manor (Duqdale, Baronage, i. l!70), 
and a little later (1256-1257) he was made 
steward of all forests south of the Trent and 
governor of Rockingham Castle (i6.) On 
20 Feb. 1257 Simon de Mont fort and Robert 
W'alerand were empowered to negotiate 8 
peace between France and England (Boyal 
Letters, Henry III, ii. 121; Matt. Paris, 
Chron. Majora, v. 649, (t,50, 059). 

At the beginning of the troubles between 
king and barons in 1258 Walerand, though 
supporting the king, took up a moderate at- 
titude. He witnessed on 2 May the king's 
consent to a project of reform (Sekct Charters, 
p. 381 ; Fadera, 370, 371). He was so far 
trusted by the barons that he was appointed 
warden of Salisbury Castle under the pro- 
visions of Oxford (ih. p. 393). Other prefer- 
ments followed, some of which at least must 
have been given with the consent of the 
fifteen. In 12.59 he became warden of Bristol 
Castle (DuGDALB, i. 070), while a little later 
he was again crented-warden of St. Briavel's 
Castle, and on 9 July 1261 made sheriff of 
Kent, an office he held till 23 Sept. 1262, and 
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ftt the Mme time be was made governor of tlie 
castles ofRocliester and Canterbury (Duu- 
SALE, i. 670; Litil uf Sheriffs to ]SJl,y. 07). 
On :i9 Jan. 12G'2 Walerand wa,s elected one 
of a commission of six, nf whom threH were 
Immtohs, to appoint sherirta (Fwdera, i. -110). 
On 10 Morcb be was made a member of tbe 
embassy appointed to negotiate pence witli 
France { Royal Letters, ii. 13}S; cf. Floret lliit. 
ii. 423; Matt. I'abis.v. 741 ; Ftrdera,i.iit*rj, 
380). Walerand witli his colleagues laid 
their report before the magnates in London 
a little later (Flore» Hist. ii. 4l'8), and peace 

I was finally made with J..ouis {Fadera, i. 38;i, 

'S89). 

Wftlerand's diplomatic skill was rewarded. 
In )'2til be was made warden of tbe Forest 
of Dean (Eicerptti e Hot. Fin. ii. 358). In I 
IMi Henry entrusted to Iiim the castles of j 
Dover,Marlboroug'b,and l<u(]fjer,ihall (Ulan- , 
ANGER, C'Amn. f/.-1«h., and TKOKF.r.o\vn, Oj>us 
Chroniconim, p. !>, in both of which be i.-s 
called ' Sir E. de Wnleran ;' Fhres Hist. ii. 
463; lied lioo/c 0/ Krcfiegiter, ii :<>6). He 
also became warden of the Cintjui* porta 
{Roynl Letters, Henry III, ii. 244). Uiiring 
tbechaneeUnrBhipuf Waherde .Merlon [([.v.] 
in 1262, tbe great s^eal was put into the bands 
of Walerand and Imbert of Minister. In 
1263, when I'rince Kdward committed hi.s 
robbery of jnweLs and money upon tbe New 
Temple, Walerand wasoneofhiscbief helpers 
('Ann. Dunstaple ' in Ann. Mun. iii. 222). 

In 12(!1 dineord between Henry and the 
barons was renewed. Walerand, together 
witti Jolin Mansel and I'efer of Savoy, were 
rtigarded as the three chief advisers of Henry 
(' .\un. Osney ' in Ann. Mon. iv. 128). In 
1263 tbe barons seired Walerand's lands. 
Henry resttored them, save tbo castle of 
Kilpeck (Dirai>Al.E, i. 670). Walerand bad 
rendered himself so iudi.spensable that in 
February 1263 tbe king excused himself fi-nra 
sending Walerand and Mansel to France, and 
despatched other envoys instead {Itoi/at 
Letters, ii. 239 ; misdated in Fadera, i. 
394). When tbe barons went to war against 
Henry in 1264, Walerand exerted himself 
on the royalist side, .\fter tbe battle of 
Lewes be and Worren of Hassingbourue .still 
held Bristol Castle in tbe king's name. They 

kxnarcbed to WiiUingford, where Richard 

'of Cornwall and Kdward were confined, and 
vigorously attacked the castle in the hope of 
relieving them, but failed (HisnANfiEn, 
Chron. de Bella, Camden Hoc. p. 40). After 
Evesliam he was rewarded by large grants 
(Dl'ODALE, i. 670), including most of the 
lands of Hugh de Neville (Liher de Antiguis 
l,gail<"' '>" Ixvi, Ixvii). Walerand pro- 
■'entence of disiohoritance 



against all who had taken up arms against 
the king at Eve.sbom ('Ann. Worcester' 
in Ann. Mon. iv. 45.')). He and Koger 
Leybourne induced the Londoners to pay a 
fine of twenty thousand marks to the king 
for tlieir transgressions {Liber de Antiyuu 
Ler/ibus, pp. 78, 80, 81). In 1266 Walerand 
was one of the original six who by the dictum 
of Kenilworth were elected to settle the go- 
vernment ('Ann. Waverley ' and ' Ann. Dun- 
staple' ia Ann. Mon. ii. 372, iii. 243; Floret 
Hist. iii. 12). 

Walerand now devoted himself to affairs 
in Wales. Owning much land in and near 
the Welsh marches, be had necessarily been 
freijuently employed in the Welsh wars, and 
was con.staut!y consulted as to the treat- 
ment of the Welsh (Ilot/nl Letters, Henry 
III, ii. 210, 2 Oct. 1202; Ftvderii, i. 339, 
340). On 21 Feb. 1267 a commission was 
issued, empowering him to make a truce for 
three years with Llywelyn ap ltrutfvdd,and 
with Edmund, tlie king's son, to make peace 
(Fti-dera, i. 472. 473, 474). He now re- 
sumed his work as judge, and from .\pril 
12(i8 till .\ugust 1271 we find munv records 
of assizes to he held before him (E.vcrrpta 
e Rot. Fin. ii. 441, 468 546: Abt/rerintio 
Plncitorum,m. 181, 182). When Edward 
went to the Ilnly Land be placed, on 2 Aug. 
1270, the guiirdinnsbip of his lands in the 
bands of four, of whom Walerand wos one 
(Ftrdera, i. 487). He died in 1273, before 
tbe king's return {Ann. Mon. iv. 254). 

The chronicler describes Walerand as ' vir 
strenuus.' He bad throughout his career 
been hated as a royal favourite, tliougb re- 
spected for bis ability and strength. A 
curious political poem from Cottoninn MS. 
Otho 1), viii., quoted in tbe notes to Rish- 
anger's ' Chronicoa de Hello ' (Camden So- 
ciety, p. 145), thus refers to him: 

Exhteredati prooeres Hont rege jubente 

Et mala tnictiiti Wiilerun R. dictti fcrenle. 

Walerand married in 1257 Matilda {d. 
130t>-7), the eldest daughter and heiress of 
Rnlpb Kussell, but left no issue (Duodalk, 
i. 670; cf. (Ml. (ieneal. p. 194). His 
nephew and heir, Robert, was an idiot, and 
never received livery of his lands, some of 
which passed to bis sister's son, Alan Plu- 
genet. 

Robert Walerand, the subject of this 
art ide, must be distinguished from Waleran 
Teutonicus, custodian of Herkhamstead in 
1241, to whom Henry gave tbo custody of 
several Welsh castles. 

[Calendarium Inquiiitionam post mort«ro, 
vol. i. ; Calendarium Gencalogicum ; Rymer's 
Foedera, vol. i. ; Abbrevijitio Plaeitorum ; Ei 
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^cerpt» e RotuUs Pininni. voU. i. ii. ; List of 

Bheriffs to 1831. Publ. Roc. Office Lists and In- 

Fdexes, No. ix ; Deputy-Koeptr of Pul)l. Records' 

l82iid Rep. App. i. 259-60 ; Annuls of Oiiney, 

I^WiocheBtir, Burton, Dunstapio, Worcester, iind 

iWykes, in Annalw Jlonaatici, vols. ii. iii. iv. ; 

[Bed Book of tJie Exchequer, vols. i. ii. ; Chronicn 

PJotuinniii du Oxenedes; Rishunger's Chronicle; 

IFIores Historiarain, vol. ii.; Bart, de Cotton'* 

[Hintnria Anglicnnn ; Peckham'i; I/Stters, vol. ii. ; 

iBriyal Lettirs Henry III, vol. ii. ; Chmnicles of 

Rlward 1 and Kdward II, vol. i.; Trokelowc's 

Opus Chronicoram.p. 9 ; Mntthew Parin'e Chro- 

Inica majors, vol. v., the Innt eleven beim; in 
the Rolla SerieH ; Risbani^or's Cfaron. de Bello 
(Camden Soc.); Liber do AntiquisLegibna(Cjini- 
den Soc); Calendar of Patent Rolls ; Ciilondttr 
of Close Rolls; Calendar of Papal Reg'stors, 
Papal Lcllers, vol. i. ; Michel and Bemunt's 
S&les Gascons in Documents Inedits; Bimont's 
Simon de Montfort ; Dugdale'n Baroniige, i. 67U ; 
fitahbs's Select Charters; Foss'a Judges of Eng- 
land, ii. 504, 50S; Hoare's Modern Willsbiro, 
vols. ii. iii.] M. T. 

"WALES, J.VMES (1747-17!).",), portrajt- 
^painter and architwtural draugiitrfman, born 
Iin 1747, was a native of Pelerlieail, Aber- 
Ideensbire. Early iu life he went to Aber- 
jde<>D, whi-'re he was educated at Marischal 
[College, and soon dril'ted into art. Having 
I painti^fl » striking likeness of Francis Peacock, 
la local art amateur, he received a number of 
Icommissions for portraits, principally small 
tin size, and paintftd upon liuplntc, and occa- 
sionally sold a landscape ; but, bein^ dis- 
Igatisfied with his prosptjcts, lie went to 
[London. Practically self-taught , he bad a 
' faculty for profiting by what he saw, ami 
painted landscapi' in the manner of I'ous.sin ; 
out his exhibited works at the Itoyal Aca- 
Idemy and elsewhere between 17^*3 and 1791 
[•were portraits. In 1791 lie went tn India, 
[■where, although he painted numerous por- 
traits of native princes and others, and 
I fxecuted the sketches from which Thomas 
[Daniell [q. v.l painted his picture of Poona 
Durbar, whicii is said to be ' unrivalled per- 
' hapn for oriental grouping, character, and 
costume," his attention was mainly occupied 
in making drawings of the cave temples and 
, other Indian architectural remains. lie 
I worked with Daniell at the EUora excava- 
} tions, and twenty-four drawings by him are 
I engraved in Daniell's ' Oriental Scenery.' 
j He was engaged upon a series of sketches 
tof the sculptures of Elephanta, when he 
[died, it is thouglit at Thuna, in November 
1 1795. His wife .Margaret, daughter of Wil- 
'liajn Wallace of Dundee, and his family 
accompanied him to India ; and his eldest 
djiughter,Susauno,mBrriedSirCliarles Warre 
Malet [q.v.], the resident at Poona, in 1799. 
▼01.. LIX. 




[Memorial Tablet in Bombay Cathodml : 
Indian Antiquary, 1880; Scottish Notei and 
Queries, vols. iii. and ir. ; Burke's Peenige ; 
Thom's .Vberdeen ; Moor's Hindu Piintbeon, 
1810 ; Bryan's and Redgrave's Diets.] 

J. L. C. 

WALES, OWEN ok id. 1376), soldier. 
[See Owen.] 

WALES, WILLIAM {Haiy-UQS), 
mathemiiticiuii, was born about 1734. He 
first distinguished himself as a contributor to 
the ' Ladies' Diary,' a magazine containing 
mathematical problems of nu advanced na- 
ture [see TiPi-En, John]. In 17C9 he was 
.sent by the Uoyal Society to the Prince of 
Wales fort on the north-west coast of Hud- 
son's Bay to observe the transit of Venus. 
The results of his investigations were com- 
municated to the society ( Trautactiorm, l\x. 
467, 480, Ix. 100. 137), and were published 
in 177J under the title ' (fenerul Observa- 
tions made at Hudson's Boy,' London, 4to. 
During his stay at Hudson's Bay he em- 
ployed his leisure in computing tables of the 
equations to equal altitudes for facilitating 
the (ieterminatioii of lime. They ajipeareJ 
in the 'Nautical Atmanuc' for 177o, and 
were republished iu 17'J4 in his treatise on 
'The Met hod of finding the Longitude by 
Timekeepers,' London, bvo. 

Wales returned to England in 1770, and 
in 1772 he published ' iTie Two Books of 
Apollonius concerning Determtuate Sec- 
tions,' London, 4to, an attempt to restore 
the fragmentary treatise of Apollonius of 
I'erga. The task had been more successfully 
carried nut by Uobert Simson [q. v.] at an 
earlier date, but the results of his lalj<,ur8 
were not published until 177li iu his piislhu- 
moiis works. In 1772 Wales was engaged, 
with William Bayly [q. v.1, bv the board of 
longitude to accorajiany Cook in the Uesolu- 
tion on his second voyage round the world, 
and to make, astronomical observations. He 
retuniod to England in 1774, and on 7 Nov. 
1770 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1777 the a-stroiKimicol observa- 
tions made during the voyage were pub- 
lished, with an introduction by Wales, at the 
expense of the board of longitude, in a quarto 
volume with charts and plates. In the same 
year appeared his 'Observations on a Voyage 
with Captain Cook ; ' and in 1778 his ' Re- 
marks on Mr. Forster's Account of Captain 
('ook's Last Voyage ' (London, 8vo); a reply 
to Johnnn Georg Adam Forster [q. v.], who, 
with his father, had accompanied the expe- 
dition a& naturalist, and had published an 
unauthorised account of the voyage a few 
weeks before Cook's narrative oppeored, in 
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which he made aeriooj refiectioiu on Cook 

and hU officers. Wales's pamphlet satis- 

t factorilv refuted these a^enion$, and drew 

[from Forvter in the nme year a ' Reply to 

IMt. Wales's Remarks ' (London, 4to). 

In 177ft Wales ^iled with Cook in the 
ISesolution onhis l&st voyage. They cleared 
the Channel on 14 July 1776. Cook was 
slain at Hawaii in 1779, and the expedition 
returned in 1760. On the death of Daniel 
Ilarrig, Wales was appointed mathematical 
master at Christ's Hospital, a post which he 
retained till his death. \t the commence- 
ment of his mastership he found discipline 
in a very bad state, but by a judicious seve- 
rity he soon brou^^ht afTairs to a better pa^q. 
He was • man of a kindly disposition, and 
bis pupils became much attached to him. 

Wale* took preat interest in questions of 
population, and instituted a series of in- 
quiries both in person and bv letter tnto (he 
condition of the country, ^e found, how- 
ever, that many people had a stmng dislike 
to any ' numbering of the people' from the 
belief that it was contrary to the injunctions 
of scripture, and he encountered so much 
[opposition that he became convinced of the 
impo8.sibility of carrying his researches very 
far. He published the result of his labours 
in 1781, under the title '.\n Inquiry into 
the Present State of the Population in Eng- 
land and Wales ' ( London, 8vo), in which 
he combated the belief then prevalent that 
population was decreasing. Wales died in 
London on 29 Dec. 1798. His daughter 
married Arthur William TroUope [q. v.], I 
who became headmaster of Christ's Uospital 
in 1799. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was 
^author of on ' Ode to William Pitt,' Ixindon, ' 
1762, fol. ; edited 'Astronomical Observa- 
tions made during the A'oyages of Bvron, 
Wallia, Carteret, and Cook,' London, i7S8, 
4to; aided John Douglas (1721-1807) [q.v.] 
in editing Cook's 'Journals' (Egerton MS. 
2180, passim): wrote a dissertation on the 
' Achronical Rising of t he Pleiades,' appended 
to William \'incent's ' Voyage of Nearchus ; ' 
and assi.sted Constantine John Pbipp3,second 
baron Slulgrave [q. \.\ in preparing his ac- 
count of ' A. Voyage towards the North Pole,' 
London, 1774, 4to. 

[Gent, Mftg. 1798, ii. 1165; TioUope's Hist, 
of Christ's Hospital, 18.34, pp. 95-6; Hutton's 
Philosophical and Mitthematical Diet. 1815; 
English Cyclopaslia, 18.57; Notes and Queries, 
Stnd ser. iv. 242 ; Allibone's Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; 
Thomson's Hist, of th« Royal Soe. App. p. Ivi; 
Nichols's Lit. Aneed. iii. 90 ; Vincent's Periplus 
of the Er^thrwin Sea, 1800, i. 83 ; Wntt's Biblio- 
theca Brit.l E. L C. 



WALET, JACOB (1818-1873), legal 
writer, bora in 1818, w»s elder son of 
Solomon Jacob Waley (d. 1864 1 of Stock- 
well, aad afterwsnls of 22 Devonshire Place, 
London, by his wife, Rachel Hort. Simon 
Waley Waley [q.v.] was his younger brother. 
He was educatM at Mr. Xeum.-gen'« school 
at Higlig»te,and University CoLlfire. Lmdon, 
and he graduated B..\. at London I'niversity 
in 1SJ9, taking the first place in both mathe- 
matics and olasrics. He was entered as a 
student at Lincoln's Inn on 3 Nov. 1837, and 
was called to the baron 21 Nov. 1842. Only 
three Jews had been called to the bar pre- 
viou«ly, (Sir) Francis Henry Goldsmid [q.v.] 
lieing the first. Waley practisi.-d as an equity 
draughtsman, and in time became recognised 
as one of the most learned conveyancers in 
the profession. Although conveyancers rarely 
appear before court, Waley was several times 
summoned incasesof particular ditficulty re- 
lating to real property. He acted as con- 
veyancing counsel for the Bedford estates, 
and, in conjunction with Thomas Cooke 
Wright and C. D. Wright, edited • David- 
son's I'recedents and Forms in Conveyan- 
cing" (London, l8.>S-<>o, 5 vols. 8vo). In 
1870 he was appointed one of the convev- 
ancing counsel of the court ofchancery. In 
16»J7 he was nominated a member of the 
royal commission to consider the law on 
the transfer of real property, and he had a 
large share in framing the re|>ort on which 
was based the lord chancellor's bill passed 
in 1874. 

Notwithstanding his mastery of his own 
subject, Waley had numerous other inte- 
rests. He was known as a political econo- 
mist, acting as examiner for the university 
of London, and in 1853-4 he was appointed 
professor of that subject at University Col- 
lege. Ho held the post until 1865-6, when 
the press of other work compelled his re- 
signation, and he received the title of emeri- 
tus professor. He was also, until his death, 
ioint secretary of the Political Economy 
Club. 

Waley was a prominent member of the 
.lewish community. In conjunction with 
Lionel Louis Cohen he organised the London 
synagogues into a corporate congrega- 
tional alliance, known as the ' United Syna- 
gogue.' On the formation of the Anglo- 
Jewish .Association he was chosen the first 
president, a post which lack of time com- 
pelled him later to resign. He was also 
president of the Jews' orphan asylum and 
a member of the council of the Jews' col- 
lege, where he occasionally lectured. He 
promoted the Hebrew Literary Society, and 
assisted to organise the Jewish board of 
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guardians. He took much inteirest in the 
trtvitnientofJews abroad, and in 187i! wrote 
a brief preface to Mr. Israel Davis's ' Jews 
in Roumnnia,' in which he remonstrated 

IBgain.>t t he persecut inn« hiscountrymen wore 
■undergoing. He died in London on 10 .r\ine 
1873, and was buried in West Ham ceme- 
terv. Waley married, on 28 July 18-47, Ma- 
tilda, third daughter of Joseph Salomons, 
liy his wife Rebecca, sister of Sir Moses 
Haim Montefiore [q. v.] He left several 
children. 

[Jewish Chronicle, 27 Jano and 4 July 1873 ; 
laiw Times, 12 July 1873; Lioeoln's Inn Ke- 
,«ord8,ii. 170.] E. I. C. 

WALEY, SIMON W.AXEY (1837- 
1875), amateur musician, bom at istoek- 
Iwell, London, 23 Aug. 1827, was younger 
Inn of Solomon Jacob Waley (J. 1864) by 
fllis wife Rachel. He became a prominent 
aember of the London Stock Exchange and 
.leading figure in the Jewish community 
Iduring t lie critical period of the emuuciputiou 
l>f tlie Jews from civil disabilities. He took 
Itnuck inti^rest in thesubject of international 
Iraflic. .\.t the age of sixteen ho wrote his 
fCrst letter on the subject to the ' Railway 
Times ■ (28 Nov. 1843, p. 1290), and subse- 
luentlv to 22 May 1847 ( p. 71<)) in the same 
joumal. He contributed many letters to the 
'Times' under the signature ' W. London.' 
To the ' I>aily News ' of 14 Oct. 18o8, et seq., 
be wrote a series of sprightly letters on ' A 
Four in Auvergne,' afterwards Inrgely incor- 
P|K)r8fed into Murray's handbook to France. 
Waley was a highly gifted musician os 
well as a shrewd man of business. He began 
compose before he was eleven years old, 
ay of his childish com]>osition3 showing 
(?«t promise. His first published work, 
■^L'-A-rpeggio,' a pianoforte study, appeared 
1 1848. He was a pupil of Moscheles, (Sir) 
nUiam .Storndale Bennett [q.v.],andOeorge 
■Alexander Osborne [q. v.] for the pianoforte, 
nd of William Horsley [q.v.] and Molique 
for theory and composition. In addition to 
Wing a brilliant pianist, Waley became a 
prolific composer. His piibli.shed composi- 
iona include a pianoforte concerto, two 
pianoforte trios in B Hat and O minor (op. 
I6 and 20), many piano pieces and songs; 
ome orchestral pieces, &c.. still in manu- 
script. One of liis finest works is a setting 
of Psalms eivii. and c.xviii. for the syna- 
ue service. 
Waley died at 22 Devonshire Place, Lon- 
Jon, on 30 Dec. 1875, and was buried at the 
lewiah cemetery-. Ball's Pond. He married 
Inna, daughter of P. J. Salomons, by whom 
! had eight children. 



[Jswish Chronicle, 7 and 21 Jtio. 1878; 
Grove's Diet, of Music and Musicians, iv, 378; 
Brit. Mas. Cat.; private information.] 
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WALEYS or WALENSI8. 

Wallensis.] 

WALEYS, WALEI8, WALLETS, or 
U\LET8, Sib henry i.k (d. 1302!'), mayor 
of London, was alderman of the word of 
Bread Street, and afterwards of ' Conlewaner- 
strete' (Cal. of Ancient Drrdt, v.2,2oO; City 
Recordt, Letter-book A, f. llti). He was 
elected aherifl'wit h O regory de Rokesley [q. v.] 
on Michaelmas day 1270, and the sheriits at 
once had a new pillory made in ' Chepe ' for 
the punishment of bakers who made their 
loaves of deficient weight, these culprits 
having lately gone unpunished since the de- 
struction of the pillory in the previous year 
tlirough the negligence of the bailiffs (RiLET, 
ChronicleK of the Mayors and SheriJT", 1863, 
pp. 127, 131). Ho entered upon his first 
mayoralty on 28 Oct. 1273, and was shortly 
afterwards admitted by the barons of the 
excliequer (I'A. p. 1H7). At the end of 
November Peter Cusin, one of the sheriffs, 
was dismissed from his office by the court of 
busting for receiving a bribe from a baker, 
upon wliich the mayor, sheriffs, and all the 
aldermen were summoned before the council 
and the barons of the exchequer. The citi- 
iti'ns answered that they were not bound to 
plead without the walls of the city, and that 
they were entitled to remove the sherifia 
wheu necessary; their pleas succeeded, judg- 
ment being given for them within the city, 
at St. Martin's-le-Graud. 

Waleys followed up liisproceedings against 
th'> bakers by ordering the butchers and fish- 
mongers to remove their stalls from West 
Cheap in order that that important thorough- 
fare might present a better appraranco to 
the king on his return from abroad. Oroat 
were the complaints of the t radosmen, who 
alleged before the inquest that they had rented 
their standings by annual piivments to the 
sheriffs (Hekbert, Jlist. of St. Michael, 
Civiiked Lane, pp. 39, 40). Walter Hervey, 
the popular leader and the predecessor of 
Waleys as mayor, championed their cause at 
Guildhnll, where ' a wordy strife ' arose be- 
tween him and the mayor, with the result 
that llervey's conduct was reported to the 
king's council. He was thereupon imprisoned, 
tried, and ultimately degraded from liis office 
of alderman (Shakpe, London and the King- 
dom, i. 109-10). Waleys next arrested 
several persons wlio had been banished the 
city by the late king four years before, but 
had returned. These ho imprisoned in 
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NewMte, but nfterwar''s released on their 
promise to abjure the until the arrival of 
King Edward in England (11il£T, Chronicle, 
p. lg8). 

On 1 May a letter to the mayor, sheriffs, 
and commons from Edward I, who was 
absent abroad, summoned them to send four 
of their more discreet citizens to meet the 
king at Paris to confer with him, jirobably 
as to his approaching corniiation ( I'A. p. 17:J). 
Waleys wag the chief of the four citizens 
selected. Towards thy close of his mayoralty 
he broke up the vessels employed us publie 
and official standards of com measure, and 
new rinea strongly bound with brass hoops 
■were made and sealed (ib. p. 173). Waleys 
had very close ccmnecfion with France, and 
probably possessed private property or had 
great commercial interests in that country. 
This is evident from the fact that he was 
elected mayor of Bordeaux in 1270| the year 
following his London mayoriilty (t//. p. 167). 

Waleys was high in the royal t'uvuur, and 
this no doubt procured him his appointment 
Ba mayor of London for the second time iti 
1281, his second mayoralty lasting three 
years. On this occasion he appears to have 
been knighted by the king {Cnl. nf A>i<i/->tf 
Deeiln, ii. L'oS). His predecessor, Gregory ile 
Rokesley, had held office for six years, and 
also succeeded him for a few month.-!, when 
the king took the entire government of the 
city into his linntls, and appointed a war<len 
to fulfil the duties of mayor. In I:?S1 the 
king granted for the support of London 
Bridge three vacant plots of ground within 
the city: on two of those plots, at the ea.st 
side of Old Change and in I'aterno.Mter Itow, 
Waleys built several houses, tlie pndit.s of 
which were assigned to London Bridge 
(Stow, Surreif, p](. t>37, t)()4). Waleys 
again proved himself a good administrator. 
lie kept a sharp eye on the miller.s and 
bakers, being the first to give orders for 
weigliing the grain when going to the mill, 
and afterwards tlie flour ; he also bail a 
hurdle provided for drawing di.shonest bakers 
(Riley, C'hron. p. 240), During this year 
he assessed for the king certain plots of land 
and let them to the barons and good men of 
Winchelsea for hm\d'tng (Calendar <if Pat eii t 
liollt, 1281-92, p. 3). 

In 1282 AN'aleys and the aldermen drew 
up an important code of provisions for the 
safe keeping of the city grates and the ri\er. 
These ordinances embraced the watching of 
hostelries, the posting of sergeants ' fluent of 
speech ' at the gates to question suspicious 
passengers, and the simultaneous ringpng of 
curfew in all the parish churches, after which 
all gates and taverns must be closed (Riley, 



MemorinU of London, p. 21). In the same 
year he mode provl.sion for the butchers and 
fishmongers whom he had displaced in 1274 
from West Cheap by erecting houses and 
stalls for them on a site near Wool Church 
Haw, where the stocks formerly stood, now 
the site of the Mansion House. In the fol- 
lowing year he built the Tim prison on 
Coriihill, so called fmm its round shape, as 
a prison for night-walkers. The building 
also served the purpose of ' a fair conduit of 
s\v(?et waters' which Waleys caused to be 
brought for the benefit of the city from Ty- 
burn (Stow, Surtei/, 1633, p. 207). 

He also appears us one of the six repre- 
sentatives of the city sent this year to the 
]>arliament at Shrewsbury, these being the 
first known members of parliament for the 
city of London (SnAltrK, London and tAe 
Kingdom, i. 18). A significant proof of his 
vigorous administration as mayor is aflbrded 
by the king's mandate to the justices on 
eyre ot the Tower, and to all liailiifs, not to 
molest Waleys ' for having during the king's 
absence in Wales, for the preservation of 
the peace and ca.stigation of malefactors 
roaming about the city night and day, 
introduced certain new punishments and 
new methods of trial (judieia), and for 
having caused persons to be punished by 
imprisoniuent and otherwise for the quiet of 
the said city' [Val. Pnt. Rollf, 1281-92, 
p. 80). In 1284, the lost year of his 
mayoralty. Waleys obtained from the king 
a renewed grant of customs for extensive 
repairs to the city wall, and for its extension 
beside the Dliickfriars monastery {ib. p. 111). 

His wide dealings as a merchant brought 
liira and linkesley into conflict with the barons 
of the Cinque ports as to claims through 
the jettison of freights during tempests (ib. 
p. 168). On 17 June 1285 he was one of 
three justices ap]>ointed for the trial con- 
cerning concealed goods of condemned Jews?, 
involving ii large amount (ib. p. 1 76). On 
18 Sept. Waleys received a grunt of land 
adjoining St. Paul's Churchyard, whereon 
he built some houses, but these, proving to 
bo to the detriment of the dean and chapter, 
were ordered to be taken down, an enlarged 
site being granted to him for their re-erection 
(ill. TO. 193, 226). 

AValeys was much employed in the royal 
service: in Januory 1288 he was detained 
beyond seas on the king's special aflairs (ib. 
p. 291 ), and in June 1291 he was again abroad 
with a special protection from the king for 
one year. On fi Oct. following he was en- 
gaged for the king in Oascony with John de 
Havering, seneschal of Gascony (ib. p. 446). 
In April 1294 he had to return to England, 
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and nominnti-il William de Sauiiford us his 
sttomey in Ireland for one yent (I'i. lUOli- 
1301. p. (W). On II Oct. he rented the 
manor of Lydel for three years from John 
Wake (i'6. p. S6). In November 1294 he 
demised rentals of 301. a year in value from 
properties in St. Lawrence Lane, Cordwauer- 
Btrete, and Uowg-ate, to Edmund, the king's 
brother (jV.. p. lOC). On Ui Sept. I29« he 
received letters of protection for one year 
while in Scotland on the king's service 
(li. p. L»01). On 12 Jan. 1297 ho was 
appoiut^jd at (he head of u couimissiun to 
determine the site and state of Berwick-on- 
Tweed and assess property there (I'A. pp. 
22*i-7). Wttleys was commLssioned to levy 
A thoustnd men in Worcester for the king's 
service on 23 Oct. 1297 Ui. p. 393). 

In 1298 the aldermen and other citizens 
were summoned before the king at Wejsl- 
minster, when he restore<l to them their 
privileges, including that of electing a 
mayor. They accordingly elected Henry 
Waleys as mayor for the third time. He 
waa prtssenled to the king at Fulham, but 
shortly afterwards set out for Lincoln on 
■urgent private business, afterappointing depu- 
ties to act in his ab.*ence ( lilLEV, Liber A/bun, 
p. 10 ). lie was soon afterwards summoned by 
the king into Scotland, and hud to appoint 
a deputy {I'Ji. p. 528). The safe conduct of 
the city had l>e«'U a matter of concern to 
the king during the previous vear, and the 
warden aixl aldermen had received a special 
ordinance on 14 Sept. 1297. This was 
followed by a further writ from the king ' 
addri'ssed to Wnleys as mayor on 28 May 
1298 reifuiring him to preserve the peace of 
the city which had been much disturbed by 
the night brawls of bakers, brewsters, and 
millers (UlLEr, Memorials of London, pp. 
3ft-7). 

Walevs through his loyalty to the king 
incurred much enmity from his fellow- 
dtixens. There appears to liavo been during 
his last mayoniliy an open feud between 
iiim and his shertH'a, Itichard de Kefhum 
and Tliiimas Sely. These otBciaU apm-ored 
at a court of aldermen on Friday in I'ente- 
cost week 1299, and agreed to pay the large 
sum of \(M)I. if during the rest of the term 
of their shrievalty they should be convicted 
of having committed tresiia.«8, either by 
word or deed, against Waleys while mayor 
of London ( UlLEV,.V(f»i«nV;A<, p. 41 ). Abont 
the same time (18 April) Waleys received 
from the king, as a reward for his long ser- 
vice, a grant of hou-ses with a quay and other 
appurtenances in IJerwick-on-'l weed, for- 
feited to the king by Kalph, son of Philip, 
iknd partly burnt and devastated by the 




king's foot soldiers, he being required to re- 
pair the premises a . 'ay out up<'>n them at 
least a hundred marks {Cixl. Pat. RolU, 1292- 
1301, p. 406). 

On 2tj Dec. 1298 Waleys and Ralph de 
Sandwich [q. v.] were constituted a commis- 
sion of oyer and terminer relative to a plot 
to counterfeit the king's gn-at and privy seal, 
and to poison the king and his son ( ib. p. 459). 
In March KlOO, he being absent from Eng- 
land on his own atfairs, Stephen de liravea- 
ende was substituted for him on another 
commission concerning the theft of money, 

Iilate, and jewels from the house of Hugh de 
lernemutli in ' the town of Suthwerk ' (ih. 
11. ,547). W'aleys potseaaed much property 
in the city, including houses near Ivy Lane, 
Newgate Street ( I'A. p. 98 ), a house called ' Le 
Hales,' and St. liotolph's wharf (Kll.BT, Liber 
AUiiu, p. 478 ) ; but his place of business was 
proljahly iii the ward ol (."urdwaiuer, which 
he represented as alderman. 

Waleys appears to have died in 1302, in 
■which year nis executors procured a grant 
for an exchange of property with the priory 
of Holy Trinity, under the prnvisions of bia 
will. This was stated to have been enrolled 
in the court of busting, but no record of it 
can be found in the olhcial calendar (Cal. <jf 
Ancient Deed*, ii. 47). 

[Orriilgo'sCiiixensofLaiiitun ami their Kulcri; 
Thomson's Chronicli'S of Luodoa UriHge; 
Sliarpc'a ddendnrof Wills in the Court of Host- 
ing; anthoritics abovB cited. 1 C W-ie. 

WALFORD, COUNELILS (1827- 
1885), writer on insurance, born in Curtain 
Road, London, on 2 April 1827, was the 
eldest of five sons of Cornelius W'alford 
id. 1883) of I'ark House Farm, near (3oggea- 
hiill, Essex, who married Mary Amelia 
Osborn of I'entonville. He is said to have 
been for a short time at Felsted school. 
At the age of fifteen he becainu clerk to 
Mr. I'attisson, solicitor iit Withani, where 
ho acquired much exjH'rience in the tenure 
and rating of laud. He was a|>point«.>d 
assistant secretary of the Witham building 
society, and, haying in early life acquired a 
knowledge of shorthand, he acted as local 
correspondent of the ' Essex Standard.' 
About 1848 he settled at Withom as insur- 
ance inspector and agent. 

Walford was in 1857 elected an associate, 
and on a later date a fellow, of the Institute 
of Actuaries. About 1857 he joined the 
Statistical Society, and was for some time 
on its council, lie pnbli.shed in ]iart8, and 
anonymously, in l8-i7 his ' Insurance tJuide 
and Ilnn(ibook,' which was pirated and had 
n large sale in .\merica (2nd edit. 1807, with 
his name on the title-page). In 1858 hewaa 
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MX hmmdnA pa^e* (aw Timma, 2 Jan. 
1479). Qae ftntWr fart oa}jr vm iaased, 
witb an eawjr oa ' Hcnditaxy 
bat large wtrriiU wcie left Cor 
tlw icaanuBfr voloaes. 

la 1876 WalfrW became a Mlow of tLe 
Hiatoneal Society ; ia 1«^1 he vu elected 
a Tiw' piywiffit, and be wu ita Tice-chair- 
naa Curiae tlia oaandt tbat all but led to 
iU diHVptMm. From 1877 to 1681 be rc*d 
ftifm befbce it — the moct importwit of his 
aO Bto ih at iona beiiig an ' Uatline History of 
the ll«nafatir Lei^ue,' reprinted from to- 
lUBB is. in 1681 for private circulatton. 
Ba eoBtiaued hi« addreewa to the Institute 
of Aetiwriea and the Statistical Societr, 
two of his p^en on ' The Famines of the 
World Put and Preaent,' which he r»ad 
before the tact society, being reprinted in 
1879. Tlieartiele on ' Fsmines' in the new- 
edition of the ' EncjrclopsBdia Britannica ' 
was also fi<ora his pen. He was a member 
of thr^ executive council of intematioiud 
law, and read papen to the members at 
tbfir raeetintr in London in 1879. 

Wslf/jnl liB/l ppijected in 1877 ' A New 
OmimU Cat«l/j|fue of English Literatnre,' 
and in that and succeeding yean danf^led 
th« project before the Librarr .Association. ' 
But the enteqirise collapsed with the reprint j 
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of the nualj foaudid Shoi«- 
.▼. In tkeartaaaaof 1884lie 
reriated, for hi* heahhls asba, the United 
State* and Canada, and altenileil three sbort- 
haid eemvationa. In Dceeahrr 1&H4 he 
gained the Sanme) Brnni pnae by his paper 
at the Inctitnteof AetaariesoB tha 'Hiirtaiy 
of Life Insmanee.' He lired in Loodon 
in two afioiniajr honsea in BelsiBe Park 
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Oaidens, whemlw had gathered around 
him a larjre librarr, and be dird there on 
■Ji< Sept. 1SS5, leat^ a widow (his third 
wile) and nine duUren, tfatee aona and ox 
dao^ters, by his first and aeeoad wivea. 
He was buried at Woking cemetery on 
3 Oct. A catalogue raisonn^ of a portion 
of his library was printed in May 1866 for 
circulation among his friends {S'otet and 
Querii-f, 5 June 18i»6, p. 4flO). His collec- 
tions on insurance were purchased by the 
Xew York Equitable Life losurance (?om- 
pany. The rest of ius library and the 
manuscripts for the completion of his • Insur- 
ance Cydopcdia' perished in a fin^ from 
lightning at his widow's house near Seven- 
oaks (Standard, 4 Sept. 1889). 

[Memoir by Dr. Westby-Gibson in Shorthand, 
Norember 1 885 ; In Hemoriam, )>y his kioamao, 
Edward Wnlford [q. v.], in No. 10 of Opuscaln 
of S«tte of odd Volumes; Western Antiquity, 
V. 162; Literary World, Boston, xy. 197-8; 
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Uook-Liire, ii. 177; Notes and Queries, 3 Oct. 
1885. p. 280; Biograph, 1880, iii. 161-164; 
infurnintioD from his brothers, Messrs. Wal- 
ford. of 320 Strand, W.C] W. P. C. 

WALFORD, EDWARD (1823-1897), 
compiler, burn on 3 Feb. 1823, at Hatfield 
Place, near Chelmsford, was t he eldest son of 
William Wttlford {d. \)<b'^^ of Hatfield 
IVverell, rector of St. Kunwald's, Colchester, 
by his wife Man,- Anne, daughter of Henry 
liutton, r«?ctor of Beaumont, Rssex, and 
chaplain of Guy's Hospital, and grand- 
daughter of Sir William IVpperell [q. v.], 
' the hero of l^onisburg.' 

Edward wa-s educated fir«t at Hackney 
church of England school, under Edward 
Churton [i\. v.] (afterwards archdeacon of 
Clet'elttiid ), and afterwards at Charterhouse 
under Au){ustu8 Page Saunders (afterwards 
dean of Peterborough). He matriculated 
from Bnlliiil College, Oxford, on 28 Nov. 
1840, and was elected to an open scholarship 
in 1841. In 1843 he gained the chiinci-llor's 
prize for I^tin verso, and in 1H44 ho was 
'proxiiue ' for the Ireland scholarship, .John 
Cfonington [tj. v.] being the successful can- 
didate. Walford graduated B.A. in 1845 and 
M.A. in 1847. He was ordained deacon 
in 1840 and priest in the year following. ' 
In 1847 and 1848 he gained the Denver 
theological prices. In 1846 he became ) 
assistant-master at Toubridge school, and 
from 1847 to 1850 he employed himself in 
Clifton and London in preparing private 
pupils for Oxford. Before 1853 he joined the 
Koman catholic communion as a lay member, 
ed to the English church in 18<>0, and 
again admitted to the church of liome 
in 1871. He returned to the church of 
England about a vear before his death. In 
June 1858 Walford l)ecame editor of the 
'Court Circular,' withdrawing in .luue lS.ji) 
after losing 500/. in the venture. From 
1859 to l8ti''i he was connected with 'Once a 
Week,' first a,s 8ul)-editor and afterwards as 
editor. He was editor of the ' Oentleman's 
Magazine' from January 186(5 till May 1868, 
when it passed under the management of 
Joseph lltttton with an entire change of 
character. From June to December I86'J 
he edit <n1 the ' llegister and Magaxine of Bio- 
graphy," u work which had been si arted at the 
commencement of the year with the view 
of supplying the place of the ' (ientleman's 
Mogozme' a-s a biograpliical record. It wus 
diucontiniicd at the close of the year. 

During his editorial labours Walford was 
also engaged in the publication of a series 
of biographical and genealogical works of 
reference. In 1855 appeareil ' Hardwicke's 
Shilling Baronetage and Knightage/ 'Hard- 




wicke's Shilling House of Commons,' and 
' Hardwicke's Shilling Peerage,' works which 
have since l>een issued annually. These were 
followedby other worksof a similar character. 
The most notable were the ' County Families 
of Great Britain,' issued in 1860, and the 
'Windsor Peerage,' issued in 1890. Ho 
edited ' Men of the Time ' in 1802. 

Wallord was an antiquary of some repu- 
tation. In 1880 he edited the 'Antiquary,' 
and in the following year, after relinquishing 
his appointment, he started a new periodical, 
entitled 'The Antiquarian Magazine and 
Bibliographer,' which he continued to edit 
till the close of 1886. From 1880 to 1881 
he was a member of the Archnjological As- 
sociation. He was also a meml>er of the 
ISoyal Archa?ological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. He was on the council 
of the Society for l^serving the Memorials 
of the Dead, was one of the founders of the 
' Salon,' and a frequent contributor to ' Notea 
and Oueries.' He died at \'entnor in the Isle 
of Wight on 20 Nov. 1897. He married, 
first, on 3 Aug. 1847, Mary Holmes, daugh- 
ter of John Gray, at Clifton. By her he bad 
one daughter, Slary Louisa, married to Colin 
Campbell Wyllie. He married, secondly, on 
3 Feb. 1852, Julia Mary Christina, daughter 
of Admiral Sir John Talbot [q. v.] By her 
he left three sons ond two daughters. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Walford's chief publications were: 1. 'A 
Handbook of the Greek Drama,' London, 
1850, 8vo. 2. ' Records of the Great and 
Noble,' London, 1857, llimo. 3. 'Life of 
the Prince Consort,' London, 1861, 12mo. 
4. AVith George Waller Thornbury [q. v.l, 
' Old and New London,' London, 1872-8, 
6 vols. 8vo ; Walford's share being the last 
four volumes. 5. 'Louis Napoleon: a Bio- 
gn\phy,' London, 1873, 12mo. 6. ' Tales 
of our Great Families,' London, 1877, 2 vols. 
8vo; new edit. 1H90. 7. 'Pleasant Days in 
Pleasant Places," London, 1878, 8vo ; 3rd 
edit. 1885. 8. ' Londoniana,' London, 1879, 
2 vols. 8vo. 9. ' Life of Beaconsfield,' Lon- 
don, 1881. 12mo. 10. 'Greater I,ondon : a 
Narrative of its Hi.story, its People, and its 
Places.' London, 18.S1-4, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 
'The Pilgrim at Home,' l^ndon, 1886, 
12mo. 12. 'Chapters from Familv Chests,' 
London, 1886, 8vo. 13. 'Edge llill : the 
1 Battle and Battlefield," Banbury, 1886, 8vo. 
14. 'The Jubilee Memoir of Queen Vic- 
toria,' London, 1887, Svo. 16. ' William 
I Pitt: a Biography,' London, ISfK), 8vo. 
16. ' Patient Griselda, and other Poems,' 
London, 1894, 8vo. 

He aliso edited : 1 . ' Butler's Analogy and 
Sermons ' ( Bohn's Standard Libr.) 2. ' Poli- 
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tics an J Economics of Aristotle,' a new 
trttn8lation(Bohn'sCIassicalLibr.) 3. 'Eccle- 
siasticHl ?Iistory of Socrate?,' revised trans- 
lation (Holin'? Kcclcs. Libr.) 4. 'Eccle- 
siastical Ilistfiry of Soromen and the 
Ecclesiastical History of Pliilostorgius,' re- 
visiiJ translation (Bohn's Eccles. Libr. ) 
B. ' Ecciesia-stieal Iii?tory of Tlieo<loret and 
E vagri us,' rcrised t ranslation ( Bohn's Ecclcs. 
Libr.) 6. 'Poetical Works of Robert Iler- 
rick, with a Memoir,' London, 1H59, 8vo. 
7. ' Juvenal ' ('Ancient Classics for English 
Readers '), London, 1870, 8vo. 7. ' Speeches 
of Lord Erakine, with Life,' London, 1870, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

[BiogTBph, 187!). i, 436; Camden Pmtt's 
People of the Period ; Times, 22 ami 23 Nor. 
'1897; Uailj Chronicle, 23 Nor. 1897; Notes and 
iQucrico, 8th eer. xii. 440.] E. I. C. 

WALFORD, THOMAS (1752-1833), 
antiquary, horn on 14 Sept. 1762, was the 
only son of Thoraas Walford ((/. 1756) of 
Whitley, near Birdbrook in Essex, by his 
wife, Elizabeth Spcrgeon (rf. 1789) of Lin- 
ton in Cambridgeshire, lie was an officer 
in the Esses militia in 1777, and was ap- 
pointed deputy lieutenant of the county in 
1778. In March 171*7 ho was nominated 
captain in the provisional cavalry, and in 
May following was gazetted major. In Fe- 
bruary 1788 he was elected a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in t)ctober 1707 a 
fellow of the Linnean Society, in 1814 a 
member of the (iciilogicnl Society, and in 
1825 a fellow. In l^^Ks he publi.shed 'The 
Scientific TourisI through England, Wales, 
and Scotland' (LomJon, 2 vols. 12mo). In 
this work he noticed ' the principal objects 
of antiquity, art, science, and thcpicturestjue' 
in Great Britain, under the heads of the 
several counties. In an introductory essay 
he dealt with the study of antiquities and 
the elements of statistics, geology, mine- 
ralogy, and botany. The work i.i too com- 
prehensive to be exhaustive, and its value 
varies with Walford's jKjrsonal knowledge 
of the places he describes. 

Walford died at A\"hitley on 6 Atig. 1833. 
Ho published several papers on antiquarian 
subjects in antiquarian periodicals (e.g. Ar- 
cha-nlrtfiia , xiv. 24, xvi. 14.)— 'VO; Vftiista 
Mimumf^nta, iii. pt. .39 ; Liniienn Soc. Traits. 
lis. 15fi). and left several manuscripts, in- 
cluding a history of Birdbrook in Essex and 
another of Clare in Sussex. 

[Wright's Hist, of Essex, i. 611 ; Gent. Mag. 
1833, iu 469.] E. I. C. 

WALHOUSE. afterwards LmxETOS, 
"EDWAUD JOHN, first B.\ros Hathee- 
TOS (1791-1803). f.See Littleton.] 



"WALKDEN, l'ETEU(1684-1760),pres- 
byterianminister andduirist,tiorn at Flixton, 
near Manchester, on IG Oct. 1684, was edu- 
ooted at a village school, then at the academy 
of James Coninghara, minister of the pres- 
byterian chapel at Manchester, and finally 
at some Scottish university, where he gra- 
duated M.A. He entered his first mini- 
sterial charge on 1 May 1709 at Garsdale, 
Yorkshire, which he quitted at the end of 
1711 to become minister of two small con- 
gregations at Newton-in-Bowland and Hes- 
ketn Lane, near Chipping, in a poor and 
gparsely inhabited agricultural part of Lan- 
cashire. There he remained until 1738, 
when he removed to Iloleombe, near Bury 
in the same county. In 1744 ho was ap- 
pointed to the pastorate of the tabernacle, 
Stockport, Cheshire, and remained there 
tintil uis death on o Nov. 1769. He was 
buried in his own chapel, and his son 
Henry wrote a Latin epitaph for his grave- 
stone. 

His diary for the years 172.i, 1729, and 
1730, the onlv portion which has survived, 
was publisheii in 18(36 by William Holjson 
of Preston. It presents a vivid and curious 
picture of the hard life of a poor country 
minister of the period, and has suggested to 
Mr. Hall Caine some features of bis charac- 
ter of Parson Chri.st ian in the ' Son of Hagar.' 
Passages from his correspondence and com- 
monplace books liave also been printed by 
Mr. .lames Bromley in the 'Transactions' 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire (vols, xxxii. x.xxvi. xxxvii.) 

He was twice married : first, to Margaret 
Woodworth, who died in December 1715; 
his second wife's name is not known. lie 
had eight children, of whom one, Henry, 
was a mini.ster at Clitheroe, and died there 
on 2 .\pril 179.'). 

[Works cited ahove ; E. Kirk in Jlnachestor 
Lil."rury Club Papers, v. 56 ; Heginbothnm's 
Stockport, il. 300 ; Smiths History of Chip- 
piug, 1894; Nightingale's Laucn&hire Noncon- 
formity.] C. W. S. 

WALKELIN or WALCHELIN {d. 

10itt<), bishop of Winchester, was a Norman 
by birth, and is said to have been a kinsman 
of the Conqueror (Uudbome, in Wiiabtojt's 
Atijilia Sacra, i. 265, who also says that he 
WHS a famous doctor of theology of Paris). 
He was probably one of the clergy of the 
CJithedral church of Uouen,for Mauriliiis (rf. 
10t}7) knew him well and spoke highly of 
him, and he was one of William's clerks. On 
the deposition of Archbishop Stigand [q. v.] 
in 1070 ho was appointed by the king to the 
see of Winchester, which Stigand held in 
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plurality, und was consecrated on SO ifny 
by the leg-ate Ermenl'rid. Tlie monks of St. 
'iwithun's were nt first displeased at having 
L foreign bishop eet over them, and, as a secu- 
lar, Walkelin at the outset of his episcopate 
vaj, by no mean.-i suti!ilii>d with his monastic 
chapter. He originattjd and headed a move- 
aent, that was joined by all the rest of the 
"^tishops belonging to the secular clergy, to 
displace the monks in the cathedral churches 
which had monastic chajiters and jjut canons 
in their places, and he and his party hoped 
to carrj' out this change even in Christ 
Church, Canterbury; for they held that, as it 
had metropolitan jurisdiction, it was un- 
worthy of its dignity that it should be in the 
mds of monks, and that in all cathedral 
thurehes canons would generally be more 
useful than monks. He brought the king to 
' to this change, and it only remained 
> gain the consent of Lanfranc [q. v.], which, 
'^Jbe had obtained the kings approval, 
Ad, he thought, be an easy matter, 
nfranc, however, was .strongly opposed 
the contemplated rhauge, and laid the 
alt«r before Alexander H (//. 1073), who 
ote a decided condemnation of it as regards 
Uanterburv, and ahso forbade it at Win- 
bester (£^ADMEIt, Ilinlurin Xncurum, col. 
157; LaxfraNC, Ep. 0; (Irata Ponlijicum, 
44 V \\'alk''lin was present at the coun- 
Pcils held by Lanfranc in 1072 and 1075. 
In l()7i* he began to build an entirely 
new cHthedral church on a vast scale; the 
^transepts of the present church are his 
I'work almost untouchinl. According to a 
story, i)robttbly true at least in the 
aain, he asked the king to give hira for his 
l>uilding as much timber from Ilempage 
rood, about three miles from Winchester, 
. the carpenters could cut down in three 
»ys and three nights. The king agreed, 
'and he collected together such a large num- 
ber of carpenters that they cut down the 
■whole wood within the prescribed time. 
Soon afterwards the king passed through 

»Hempage, and, finding bis wood gone, cried 
•Am I bewitched or gone crazy r* Surely 
I had a delightful wood hero .'' ' On being 
told of the bishop's trick, he fell into a rage. 
Walkelin, hearing of this, put on an old cape 
and went at once to the king's court at 
Winchester, and, falling at his feet, offered 
resign hi.< bishopric, asking only to be 
apiKiinted one of the king's clerks and 
stored to his favour. William wa.s a])peased, 
replied, ' Indeed, Walkelin, I am too 
odigal a giver, and you too greedy a re- 
.ver' (Aniiales de Ifintonin, nn. 1086). 
Walkelin whs employed by liufus in 
November or December 1088 to carry a 





summons to William of St. Calais fgee 
Cauilef], bishop of Durham, who was tnen 
at Southampton waiting for permission to 
leave tlie kingdom (MorKmlicon, i. 249), and 
in 1089 the king sent him with Gundulf 
[q. v.], bishop of Uochester, to punish the 
refractory monks of St. Augustine's. His 
new church was ready for divine service 
in 1093, and on 8 April, in the presence 
of nio.st of the bishops and abbots of the 
kingdom, the monks took posse.ssion of it. 
On the following St. Swithiin's day the 
relics of the saint were moved into it, and 
the ne.Tt day the demolit ion of the old minster, 
built by St. Kthelwold or .Kthetwold, was 
begun. Walkelin was present at the conse- 

I cration of Hattle Abbey on 11 Feb. 1094, in 
which year the king granted him St. Uiles's 
fair and all the rent.s belonging lo the king 
in Winchester. He attended the assembly 
held by the king at Windsor at Christ niiis 

i 1095, and while there visited William, bishop 
of Durham, on bis deathbed. .\l the coun- 
cil held at Winchester on l.'idct. 1097 he 
wuii on the king's side in tfie di.spute with 
.Vrchlii.shop .Vnselni [![. v.], whom he tried to 

^ dissuade from persisting in his demand for 
leave to go to Itome. When Kufus left 

' England in !*sovember, he appointed Walke- 
lin and Hanulf Flaiiibard [q. v.] joint 
regents. It is said that on Christmas day 
Walkelin received during the service rif the 
mass nn order from I he king to send him 
L'0<)/.immeilialely,and that, knuwingthat he 
could not raise that sum without ojqiressing 
the poor and robbing the church, he prayea 
to be delivered from this troublesome world. 
Ten days Inter be died, :! Jan. 1008 ; he 
was buried in his church, before the steps 
under the rood-loft. He was hmrned, wise, 
and pious, and so abstinent that he would 
eat neither fish nor flesh. The Winchester 
monks soon leartil lo regard hira with 

I affection; he added to the number of the 
convent and, besides raising a new and 
magnificent church, to the conventual build- 
ings; the western portal of his chapter-house 
still remains. The Winchester annalist only 

I records against him tliiit he approjiriated to 

I the bishopric three liiindred borates of land 
belonging to the convent, and says that he 
repented of so doing. 

Wnlkelin's brother Simeon, a monk of 

I St. I.luen's, whom he appointed prior of 
St. Swithun's, ruled the mona.stery well : he 
was appointed abbot of Ely in 1082, and 

' died in 1093, it is said in his hundredth 
year ( Anrmlea de Wintoniti, an. IOSl' ; Lilirr 
EtienftK, ii. c. 137). Gerard or (iirard 
( (/. 1 10f<) [q. v.], bishop of Hereford, and 
archbishop of York, was Walkelin's nephew. 
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[Aso. Je Wiuton, ap. Ana. Monust. vul. ii., 
Will, of Malmesbury's Geata Pontiff. (I^th Roll« 
Ser.); Ettdmer, Uisl'Nov.od.Migne; A.-S.Chron. 
App. ed. Plummer; Lanfranc's Epp. ed. Oilea; 
"Freemnn's Norman Conquest, <ind Will. Rufus ; 
Willis's Architect. Hist, of Winchester (Ari-hipol. 
Inst. 1846); Kitchin'a Winchester (llist. Towns 
«er.)] W. H. 

WALKER, AD.'UI (1731 ?-1821),aiitlior 
nnd inventor, born at I'atterdole in Wcat- 
morfland in 17.30 or 1731, was thu son of a 
woollen manufacturer. He was taken from 
school almost before he could read, but su])- 

fliedlackof instruction by unremitting study, 
le borrowed books, built for himself a hut 
in a secluded spot, and occupied his leisure 
ill constructing models of neighbouring corn 
mills, paper mills, and falling mills. His 
reputation as a student at the age of fifteen 
procured him the post of usher at Ledshara 
school in the West Kiding of Yorkshire. 
Three years later he was appointed writing- 
master and accountant at the free school at 
Macclesfield, where he studied mathematics. 
He also made some ventures in trade which 
were unsuece«.^ful, uiid lectured on astronomy 
at Manchester. The success of his lectures 
encouraged him, after four years at Maccles- 
field, to set up a seminary at Manchester on 
his own account. This, however, he gave 
up B little later for the purpose of travelling 
a-s a lect urer in natural philosophy, and, after 
visiting most of the great towns in Great 
Britain and Ireland, he met Joseph Westley 
v.], who induced him to lecturer in the 
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aymarket iu 1778. Meeting with success, 
he took a house in George Street, Hanover 
Square, and rend lectures every winter to 
numerous audiences. He was engaged as 
lecturer by the provost of Eton College, 
Edward Hiirnard, whose example was fol- 
lowed by the beads of Westminster, Win- 
chester, and other publio schools. 

Walker amii.seJ bis leisure by perfecting 
various mechanical invent ions. .Vmongothers 
he devised engines for raising water, car- 
riages to go by wind and steam, a road mill, 
a. machine for watering land, and a dibbling 
plough. He also planned the rotatory light.s 
on the .Scilly Isles, erected on St. Agnes' 
Island in 1790 under his per.sonal superin- 
tendence. On 29 .Fuly 17/'2 he took out a 
patent (No. 10:?0) for an im]iriived harpsi- 
chord, called the ' Ocelestinii,' which wns 
capabli' of producing continuous tones. On 
21 Feb. 17sii, by another patent (No. 1533), 
he tntroduc'eil a method of therrao-veutiln- 
tion, on lines formerly proposed bv Saniue! 
Sutton, on l(i Miircb 1744 (patent "No. 602), 
with whose ideas, however. Walker was un- 
acquainted. He proposed to ventilate as 



well as heat a house without expense by 
means of a kitchen fire. His method, though 
economically fallacious, was not without in- 
genuitv. 

Wallier also constructed an ' eidouranion,' 
or transparent orrery, which he used to illus- 
trate his astronomical lectures. These were 
published in pamphlet form, under the title 
' An Epitome of .Vstronomy.' and reached a 
twenty-sixth edition in 1617. Walker died 
at Richmond in Surrey on 11 Feb. 1821. A 
medallion portrait by James Tassie is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

His chief works were: 1. 'Analvsis of 
Course of Lectures on Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy,' 2nd edit. [Manche-iter, 
1771?], Hvo; 12th edit. London, 1H02, 8vo. 
2. ' A Philosophical Estimate of the Causes, 
Effect, and Cure of Unwholesome Air in 
large Cities' [London], 1777, 8vo. 3. * Ideas 
suggested on the spot in a late Excursion 
through Flanders, Germany, France, and 
Itjily,' London, 1790, 8vo." 4. ' Hemarks 
made in a Tour from London to the I^kes 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland,' London, 
1702, 8vo. 5. 'A System of Familiar Phi- 
losophy,' London, 17W, 8vo ; new edit. Lon- 
don, 1802, 2 vols. 4to. He was the author of 
several articles in the ' Philosophical Maga- 
zine' and in Young's 'Annols of Agriculture.' 
Walker had three sons — William ; Adam 
John, rector of Bedston in Shropshire ; and 
Ueane Franklin— and one daughter, Eliia 
(fl. 1856), who was married to Benjamin 
Gibson of Gosport, Hamp.shire. 

His eldest son, WiLr,i.\M Walkeb(1767 ?- 
181tj), born in 1766 or 1707, assisted hi* 
father in his astronomical lectures, and died 
before him, on 14 March 1816, at the manor- 
house, Haye.s, .Middlesex, leaving a widow 
I and children (Oenl. Mag. 1816, i. 374). 

Hi.'i youngest son, Deaxe Fbaskus 

I Walkek (I77H-18(l."j), born at Y'ork on 

24 March 177H, after the death of his brother 

j William coultnupd his father's lectures at 

Eton, Harrow, mid Kugby, as well as his 

]iopular discourse.^ in London. He died in 

rpj)er Tooting, Surrey, on 10 May 1865. 

By his wife, the daughter of Thomas Nor- 

I mansell, he left three daughters {ib. 18S6, 

ii. 113). 

[Gent. Mag. IS'il, i. 182; Allibone's Diet, of 
Kngl. Lit. ; WooJley's View of the Scilly Isles, 
18'22, p. 3111; Bernan's Hist, and Art of Warm- 
ing and Ventilating, 184S, ii. 14-10.] E. I. C. 

WALKER, ALEXANDER (1754- 

1831), brigadier-general, born on 12 May 

1764, was ibe eldest son of William AValker 

(1737-1771), minister of Collessie in Fife, 

I by his wife Margaret (rf. 1810), daughter of 
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Patrick Mander8ton,an Edinbiirgli merchant, 
lie wosuTipointed a cadet inlheseniceof the 
!EaGt India Company in 1780. lie went to 
India in the same ship as the physician 
lleleniis So.olt [q. v.], with whom he formed 
a lifelong friendship. On 21 Nov. 1782 he 
became an ensign, and in the gome year took 
part in t he campaign imder Brigadipr-general 
Kichard Mathews directed against Hyder 
Ali's forts on the coast of Malabar. He was 
pre.'ent with the Sth battalion at Mangalore 
during the siege by Tippoo, and offered him- 
self as a hostage on the surrender of the 
fortress on 30 Jan. 1784. In recompense for 
the danger he incurred he received the pay and 
allowance of captain from the Bombay go- 
veminent while in the enemy's hands. Some 
time afterwards he was appointed to the mili- 
tary command in an exjwaition undertaken by 
the Bombay government with a view to 
establishing a military and commercial port 
on the north-west coast of .America, whence 
the Chinese were accustomed to obtain furs. 
After e.\ploring as far north as 63°, however, 
and remaining awhile at Nocitka Sound, the 
enterprise was abandoned, and Walker re- 
joined the grenadier battalion in garriiion at 
Bombay. On 9 Jan. 17H8 he received a 
lieutenancy, and in 17iK) sene<l under Colo- 
nel Jame.s Hartley [i). v.l as adjutant of the 
line in the expe(iition sent to the relief of 
the rajah of Travancore. In 1701 he (served 
under General Sir IJnbert .\l>ercromliy [ij. v.] 
as adjutant of the 10th native infantry during 
the campaign against Tii)poo. After the 
conclusion of the war a jpecial commission 
wag nominated to regulate the afliiirs of the 
province of Malabar, and Walker was ap- 
pointed an assi.slant. In this capacity he 
•howed ability, became known to the Indian 
•uthorities, and received the thanks of the 

arquis Wellesley. When the commander- 
in-chief of the Bombay army. General James 

luart [see under Stuart, Jamks, d. 1703], 

ie<led to Malabar, Walker became his 

secretary with the brevet rank of 

in. On ((Sept. 1797 he attained the regi- 

ental rank of captain, and in the .same year 
Was appointed qiuirtermaster-general of the 
Bombay army, which gave him the oflieial 
rank o< major. In 1708 he became deputy 
auditor-^neral. He took part in the last 
war against Tippoo, and was present at the 
battle of Seedaseer in 1709 and at the siege 
of Seringapatara. At the request of Sir 

rthur Wellesley, ho was selected, on ac- 

unt of his knowledge of the countrj', to at- 

ad the commanding officer in Mysore and 

alabar. 

In 1800 Walker was despatched to Giize- 
rat by the Bombay government with a view 





to tranqiiillising the Mahratta stAtes in that 
neighbourhood. His reforms were hotly 
oppo.sed at Baroda by the native officials, 
who were interested in corruption. The dis- 
content culminated in 1801 in the insurrec- 
tion of -Mulhar Kao, the chief of Kurrec. 
Walker took the Held, but, being with- 
out sufficient force, cniild do little until rein- 
forced by Colonel Sir William Clarke, who 
on 30 .\pril 1802 defeated .Mulhar Uao 
under the walls of Kurree. In June Walker 
was appointed political resident at Bnrodaat 
the court of the guikwar, and in this capa- 
city succeeded in establishing an orderly ad- 
ministration. On 18 Dec. 1803 he attained 
the regimental rank of major, and in 1805 
gained the approbation of the East India 
Company by negotiating a defensive alliance 
with the guikwar. In 1807 he restored 
order in the district of Katfywar, and with 
the 8\ipport of Jonathan Duncan (1756- 
1811 )[q, v.], governor of Bombay, suppressed 
the habit of infanticide which prevailed 
among the inhabitants. On 3 Sept. 1608 he 
attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
in 1800, after he lind embarked for England, 
he was recalled to Oiizerat to repel an in- 
vasion by Futtee Singh, the ruler of Cut<;h. 
Order was restored by his exertions, and in 
1810 he proceeded to England. In 1812 he 
retired ft-om the service. In 1822 he woa 
called from his retirement, with the rank of 
brigadier-general, to the government of St. 
Helena, then under the East India Company. 
He proved an active administrator, lie im- 
proved the agriculture and horticulture of 
the island by establishing farming and gar- 
dening societies, founded schools and libra- 
ries, ond introduced the culture of silk- 
worms. Ho died at Edinburgh on ."J March 
1831, soon alter retiring from his govern- 
ment. On 12 July 1811 he married Barbara 
(rf. 1831), daughter of Sir James Mont- 
gomery, bart., of Stanhope, I'eeblessbire. By 
her he Lad two sons : Sir William Stuart 
AN'alker, K.C.B., who succeeded to the 
estate of Idiwland in Edinburgh and Sel- 
kirk, wliii-li his father had purchased in 
18t)!); and James Scott. Walker, captain in 
the 88th regiment. While in India Alex- 
ander Wulker formed a valuable collection 
of Arabic, I'eraian.nnd Sanscrit manuscripts, 
which was jiresetited by his son Sir William 
in 1S4.'> to the Bodleian Library, where it 
forms a distinct collection (Macray, Annals 
of the IJuilleian Lilir. pp. 347-8). 

[Annual Biogr. and Obitnory, 1832, pp. 24- 
60; Gent. Mag. 1831, i. 468; Grant DufTs His- 
tory of the Mahratlos, 1873, pp. 662, 863, 626; 
DoJwell and Milcs's Indian Army List ; Burke's 
Landed Gentry.] E. I. C. 
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WALKER, Sir ANDREW BARCLAY 

( 18:^4-1 H93), benefactor of Li veqiool.aecoiid 
L«on of Peter Walker (rf. 1870) uuii liis wife 
I Mar}', eldest dntigliter of Arthur Carlaw of 
Ayr, was born at Ayr on 15 Dec. 1824. He 
was educated at Ayr Academy and at the 
Liverjiool Institute. His father was a brewer 
at Liverijool and afterwards at Warrington, 
and in due time was joined in the business 
by his son, who acquired great wealth. .Vii- 
drew entered the Liverjxjol town council in 
1807, served the oflice of mayor in 187;( -1, 
in 1875-6, and in 1870-7, and wii« high 
sherifl'of Lanciishire in 1880. lie built the 
Walker art giiUery at a cost of upwards of 
I 40,000/., and presented it to the town. It 
was opened in 1877. He also provided, at 
the cost of I'OjOOO/., the engineering labora- 
tories in connection with the Liverpool L'ni- 
versity College, and spent other hirge sums 
in charity and in fostering art and literatur*'. 
To the village of ( iateJicre, near Liverpool, 
[he gave a village green and an institute, 
library, inid reading-room. In r(>eognitioii uf 
Lis puijiic services he was knighted on 
12 Dec. 1877, and created biironet on 12 Feh. 
I 188(J. Liverpool mude him her first honorary 
freeman in .Jnnuary 181X), and in December 
the same year lie was pri'sented with his 
portrait, painted by Mr. W. tj. Urchardsou. 
He died at his residence, (lateacre (Jrange, 
on 27 Keb. 1W3. He was twice married: 
first, in 18o3,toEliza, daughter of John Ueid; 
and, secondly, to .Maude, daughter of Charles 
Houghton Okeover of ( >keover, Stafi'ordshire, 
She survived him. By his first wife he had 
six sons and two daughters, and was suc- 
ceeded in the baronetcy by Lis eldest son, 
I'eter Carluw. 

[Maiichestpr Guardian, 28 Feb. 1893; Illus- 
trated London News, 4 March 1803, with por- 
trait (an earlier portrait is given in tht'SJime 
journHl, 20 Dw. 1873); Biograph, iv. 461; 
Burke's Peerage and BaronelJigc. J C. W. S. 

WALKER, AJS'THONY ( 172f>-17(l5), 
draughtsman and engraver, was burn at 
Thirsk in Yorkshire in 1720, the son of a 
tailor. Coming to Jjondon, he studied draw- 
ing at the St. Jlartin's Lane academy, and 
was insiructed in engraving by John Tiuney 
[q. v.] He was a clever artist, and became 
well known by his small book-illustrations, 
which were neatly executed from bis own 
designs. He also engraved for liny dell some 
large single plates, of which f he bivsl are ' The 
Angel departing frum Tobil and his Family,' 
after Reuibnmdt ; 'The Country .Vltorney 
and his Clients,' from a picture attributed to 
Holbein; 'Denlatus refusing the J'resents 
of the Samnites,' after P. da Cortona ; and 



'Law' and ' Medicine,' a pair, after A. van 
(Istade. 'I'heso were exhibited with the In- 
corporated Society of Artists in 1763-.'). 
Walker engraved the figures in Woollett's 
celebrated platr- of 'Niobe.' He died at 
Kensington on H May 1765, and was buried 
in the parish churchvard. 

WiiLUM W.\i.KKK (1729-1793), brother 
of .'Vnthony, was bom at Thirsk in November 
172!>, and apprenticed to a dyer. Subse- 
quent ly he followed his brother to London, 
and was taught engraving by him. He ex- 
celled in his book-illustrations, which are verr 
numerous, and was employed upon Sandby s 
' Views in England un<l Wales,' Throsby's 
' ^'iews in Leicnslershire,' and Harrison's 
' Classics.' For Boydell he executed a few 
large plates wLicli were less successful. 
These include ' Sir Baltliasar Qerbier and bis 
Family,' after Van Dyck, 1700; ' Diana and 
Calisto,' after Le .Moine, 17li7; 'The Power 
of Beauty," after P. Lauri, 1707 ; and ' Lions 
at Play,' after Rubens, 170'.l. Walker de- 
vised the practice of re-biting, of which 
Woollett made great use. He died in Uoso- 
man Street, (.Herkenwell. on 18 Feb. 1793. 

JouK W\LKEH ( fl. IKK)), son of William, 
became a landscai>e-engTaver, and assisted 
his father on many of his plates. He is 
known as tlie projector and editor of the 
' Cupper Plate Slagazine, or Monthly Cabinet 
of Picturesque Prints, consisting of Views 
iu Great Britain aiul Ireland,' 1792-1802, 
most of the plates in which were executed 
by himself. A selection from the earlier 
vol limes of this work was issued in a ditl'erent 
form by Walker in 1799, with the title ' TLe 
Itinerant.' 

[Uedgravo's Diet, of .\rtists; Dodd's manu- 
script Hist, of Knglish Engravers in British 
Museum (Addit. MS. 33407) ; Gent. Mag 1798, 
1. 279.] F. M. O'D. 

WALKER, Sir BALDWIN W.\.KE 

(1802 1870). admiral, son of John Walker 
of Whitehaven (d. lt<22), by Frances, daugh- 
ter of Captain Drury Wake of the 17th 
dragoons, and niece of Sir William Wake, 
eighth baronet, was born on Jan. 1802, 
He entered the navy in July 1812, was made 
a lieutenant on Ajiril 1820, and served for 
two years on the Jamaica station, then for 
three years on the coast of South America 
and the west coast of .\frica. In 1827 he 
went out to the Mediterranean in the Rattle- 
snake, and in 1828 was first lieutenant of 
the Etna liomb at the reduction of Kastro 
Moreu [seeLt'SHiNoiON, SirStephej?]. For 
this service he received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour and of the Redeemer of 
Greece. He continued in the Mediterranean, 
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serving in the Asia, Britwinia.and nnrham, 
and was mode commftnder on lo July 1>*'M. 
In that rank he served in the Viinpunrd, in 
the Mediterranean, from September 1886 till 
his promotion to post rank on 2-1 Nov. 1838. 
By permission of the adminihv he then ac- 
cepted a command in the Turliish navy, in 
which he was known at first a« Walker Bey, 
and afterwords as Yavir Pasha. In July 
1&40 the (.'apitan Pasha took the fleet to 
Alexundriaand delivered it over to Mehemet 
Ali, who then refused to let it (jo. Walker 
«umm<:ined the Turkish captains to a council 
of war, and jiroposed to them to land in the 
night, surround the pala^'e, carry oft" Mehemet i 
Ali, and .^end him to Constantinople. Tliis 
would probably have been done had not 
Mehemet Ali meantime consented to let the 
ships go ( Memoirs of Ilenry Itfevr, i. 285- , 
tJ8«J). Walker afterwards commanded the 
Turkish squadron at the reduction of Acre 
Cseo Stopfobd, Sib Kobebt], for which .«er- 
\'ice he was nominated a K.C. H. on 12 Jan. 
^1841 ; he also received from the allie<l sove- 
eigns the second class of the Iron Crown of 
'Austria, of St. Anne of Uu.ssia, and of the 
llt'd Eagle of Prussia. I 

Returning to England in 1845, he com- j 
anded the Queen ns flag-captain to Sir 
lohn West at Devonport, and in 1846-7 the 
I^onstunce frigate in tlie Pacific, From lft48 I 
Fto 1860 he was surveyor of the navy; he 
'-was created a baronet <m 19 July 1866; lie 
^became a rear-admiral in January 1858, and 
[in February 18(51 was appointed commnnder- 
lin-chief at the Cape of Good Hope, whenw 
lie returned in 1864. He became vice-ad- 
airal on 10 Feb. 1 86.'), and adrainil on 27 Feb. 
13870. He died on 12 Feb. 187(1. He married, 
ion J» Sept. 1834, Mary Catherine (./. 1889), 
[only daughter of Captain John Worth, K.N., 
land had issue. His eldest son. Sir Baldwin 
|W»ke W'aUter, the present baronet, is a cup- 
in the navy, and at the present lime 
1(1899) assistant director of torpedoes; his 
Icecond son, Charles, was lost iu the Captain 
'^on 7 Sept. 1870. 

[O'Byrne's Nanil Biogr. Diet.; Times, 15 Feb. 
1876; NnryLisU; Darke's Peenige, 1895.] 

J. K. L. 

WALKER, Sib CHAHLES PYNPAU 
BEArCHAMP (1817-1804). general, bom 
j-onTf^lct. 1817, was eldest son of Charles Lud- 
llow Walker, J. P. and D.L. of Gloucester- 
lihire, of Redlaiid, near Bristol, by Mary 
lAnne, daughter of Uev. Keginald Pyndar of 
or, Worcestershire, and Kempley, 
lloocestershire, cousin of the first Earl 
PBeauchamp. \\<^ was a commoner at Win- 
I Chester College from 1831 to 1833 (.Holoatk, 



Wtnehester Commontrt, p. 32). He wos 
commissioned as ensign in the 33rd foot on 
27 Feb. 1836, became lieutenant on 21 June 
1S;J9, and ctiptuiu on 22 Dec. 1846. He 
served with that regiment at Gibraltar, in 
the West Indies, and in North America. 
On Iti Nov. 1840 he exchanged into the 7tll 
dragoon guards. 

On '2') .March 18.54 he was oppointod aide- 
<le-camp to Lord Lucun, who commanded 
the cavalry division in the army sent to the 
East. He wiLS present at Alma, Balaclava, 
and Inkerman, and was mentioned in des- 
patches ( T^onrfon Gazette, 17 Nov. 1854). In 
the middle of October he was ordered on 
board ship for a change, and this enabled him 
to Iw pn?aent at the naval attack on Sebajst i>|iol 
on 17 Oct., where he acted a« aide-de-camp 
toLordGeorgePaulet on board the Bellero- 
phon. He was given the modal for naval 
service, as well as the Crimean medul with 
four clasps, the Turkish medal, and (he 
Me<ljidie (fifth cla.ss). 

(Jn 8 Dec. 1854 he was promoted major 
in his regiment, and in anticipation of this 
he left the Crimea at the beginning of that 
month. He was appointed assistant quar- 
tormaster-gsneral in Ireland on 9 July 1-865, 
and on 9 Nov. he was given an unattached 
lieutenant-<!olonelcy. On 7 Doc. l8.")8 he 
became lieulenant-cutonel of the 2ud dra- 
goon guards. He joined that regiment in 
India, and took part in the later operations 
for the suppression of the mutiny. He com- 
manded a field force in Ou<lh, with which 
he defeated the rebels at Bangaon on 
27 April 1859, and a month afterwards 
shared iu the action of the Jirwab Paaa 
under Sir Hope Grant. He was mentioned 
in despatches (ioiirf. fliiz. 22 July and 2 Sept. 
1859), and received the medal. 

From India he went on to China, being 
appointed on 14 .May I StH) assist ant quarter- 
master-general of cavalry in Sir Hope (iranl'a 
expedition. He was present ut the actions of 
Siuho, Chankiawan, and Pslikao. In the ad- 
vance on Pekin it fell to him togo on ahead to 
select the ciimping-grouiuls, and on 16 Sept., 
when Sir Ilarrj- Smith Parkes [a. v.], and 
others were treacherously seized (luring the 
truce, he narrowly ejtcaped. While waitiug 
for Parkes outside Tungchow ha sow a 
French oflicer attacked by the Chinese and 
went to his assistance. Ilis sword waa 
snatched fmrn him, and several men tried to 
pull him otr his horse, but he shook them 
olf, and gattoped back to the British camp 
with his porty of five men under a fire of 
small arms and artillery. He was men- 
tioned in despatches, received the medal 
with two clasps, ond was made C.B. on 
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28 Feb. 1861. He had become colonul in 
the iinuy on 1 4 Dec. 1800. 

Having returned to England, ho went on 
half-imy on 11 June 1861, and on 1 July 
was appointed assistant quartermoster- 
generiU nt Shornclillu. He remained there 
till ;!1 March 18«.">. On 26 April he was 
madi* military attachfi to the embassy nt 
Berlin, and he held that post for nearly 
twelve years. In the Austro- Prussian war 
of 1806 he waa attoched to the headquarters 
of the crown prince's army as British mili- 
tary commissioner ; he witnessed the buttles 
of Kachod and Kiini^ffrat;!, and received the 
medal. The order of the red eagle (second 
class) was offered him, but he wns not able 
to accept it. He was again attached to the 
crown prince's army in the Franco-German 
war of 1870-1, and was present nt Weissen- 
burg, Wiirth, Sedan, and throughout the 
siege of Paris. He was given the medal 
and the iron cross. The irritation of the 
Germnns egiiinsl Kngland and the number 
of roving Englishmen made his duty not 
an easy one; but he was well ijiialifii'd for 
it by his tict and geniality, and his action 
met with the full approval of the govern- 
ment. 

He was promoted mnjor-genoral on 

29 Dec. 1873, his nink being afterwards 
antedate<l to 6 March 1K()K. He resigned 
his post at Berlin on '-il Mureh 1877, and 
became lieutenant-general on 1 Oct. On 
19 .Jan. 1878 he waa made inspector-general 
of military education, and In; \u-Ul tliat ap- 
pointment till 7 Oct. 1884, when he was 
placed on the retired list with the honorary 
rank of general. He hiul been made K.C.H. 
on 34 May 1881, and colonel of the 2nd 
dragoon guards on 22 Dec. in that year. He 
died in London on 19 Jan. 1894, and was 
buried in Brompton cemetery. | 

He had murrii-d in 1S4.'> Gcorgiana, 
daughter of Captiiin Kichnrd Armstrong of 
the lOOtli foot, .^he survived him. 

Ill' piibli-ihed: 1. 'The Organisation and 
Tactics of the Cavalrv Division ' (52 pp.) 
2. A translation of Major-gen»'rnI von j 
Schmidt's ' Instructions for Begiment? tak- | 
ing part in the Manoiui-res of n Cavalry , 
Division ; ' both of them in 1876, London, 
8vo, Extracts frjm his letters and journals 
during active sen'ico were published after 
liis death under the title ' Days of a Soldier's 
Life ■ (London, 18114), and contain much 
that is of general as well as of personal in- 
tere.st, especially in regard to the German 
wars. 

[Days of a Soldier's Life; StAndard, 22 Jan. 
1894 ; Official Army List, January 1884 ; private 
information.] E. M. L. 
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' WALKER, CHARLES %T:XCENT 

(1812-1882), electrical engineer, born in 
1812, was educated as an engineer. As 
early as 1838 he recognised the importance 
of the study of the science of electricity, and 
took an active part in the newlv formed 
London Elect rical Society, of whiclj he was 
appointed secretary in 1843. He first ac- 
quired a reputation in 1841 by completing 
the second volume and editing the entire 
manuscript of Dionysius Lardner's ' Manual 
of Electricity, Magnetism, and Meteorologr,' 
which formed part of his Cabinet CyelopiEdia. 
From 184o to 1840 he acted as editor of the 
' Electric Magazine,' and in 1845 he was np- 
jiointed electrician to the South-Eastem 
Railway Company, a post which he held till 
' his death. During his connection with the 
company he introduced many improvements 
in the railway system, among others an ap- 
paratus to enable passengers to communicate 
with the guard, for which he took out a. 
patent (No. 347) on 5 Feb. 1866; and a 
' train describer,' for indicating trains on a 
distant dial, jMxtented on 24 March 1876 
( No. 1026). 

Walker also interested himself in subma- 
rine telegraphy, and on 13 Oct. 1848 sent the 
first suhniarine measage from a ship two 
miles off Folkestone to London Bridge, the 
shoni end of the cable being connected with 
a land line. In 1843 he assisted James 
I (ilai.-lier and George Biddell Airy, the as- 
tronomer royal, to introduce a system of 
time signals, which were tran.smitted from 
the royal observatory at Greenwich to various 
local centres by means of telegraph wires, an 
improvement of considerable benefit to com- 
merce and navigation (Nntur/;\iv. oO, 110). 
On 7 June 1855 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society ; on 8 Jan. l.?58 a fellow 
of till' Royal .\st ronomical Society; in 1870 
he filled the oHiee of president of the Sixjiety 
of Telegraph Engineers and of Electrician*; 
and in 1869 and 1870 he was president of 
the Meteorological Society, of which he had 
been elected a member on 4 June 1850. 
Walker died at his residence at Tunbridge 
Wells on 24 Dec. 1882. 

He was the author of: 1. 'Electrotype 
Manipulation,' 2 parts, London, 1841, 8to; 
pt. i. 24th edit. ia50; pt. ii. 12th edit. 1849. 
2. ' Electric Telegraph Manipulation,' Lon- 
don, 1850, 8vo. These works were trans- 
lated into French and German. He edited 
Jeremiah Joyce's ' Scientific Dialogues' (Lon- 
don, 1846, 8vo), and translated Ludwig 
Friedrich Kaemtz's ' Complete Course of 
Meteorology' (London, 1845, 12mo), and 
Auguste do La Rive's ' Treatise on Electri- 
city ' (London, 185S-8, 3 vols. 8vo). 
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[Telegraph Joumril and Electricnl Biivicw 
J88a, xi). 16; Monthly Noticfa of tho Roynl 
Aetron. Soc. 1882-3, xliii. 182; EnBint-ering. 
1883, xxxr. 18; Quarterly JoumnI nf the Me- 
teorolopiail Soc. 1383, ix. 99; Jonrnul of Soc. of 
Tclesrniph EnRineeni, 1883, xii. I.) E. 1. C. 

WALKER, CLEMENT (rf.l6.-,l).autlior 

of the • IliftoTV of Independency,' was 

born nt Cliffe in Dorset, and is said lo 

have be«>n educated at Chri-st Church, 

OTford, but his name does not appear in 

the matriculation Higister (Wood, Athfna 

OjxtHiVr/w, iii. 291"). In 1611 he became a 

student of the Middle Temple, beinf{ d(!- 

««ribt?d as son and heir of Thomas Walker, 

esq., of Westminster (Foster, Alumni 

OjTonienifi, i. 1550). Before the civil war 

began Walker was made usher of the 

exchequer, an office which he held till 

Fehruarj- 1(>50 {Thr Care between ('. iVnller, 

S*q., and Ilmiifihrey Edirardf, ItioO, lol. ; 

The C(ue of Mr^. Maty Walker, 16G{), fol.) 

Walker had an estate at Charterhouse, near 

Wells, and was reputed to be an enemy to 

puritans ; but on the outbreak of the war 

■he espoused the piirliamentary cause, and 

I April 164.'} bet-ume a- membi-r of 

e parliamentary committee for Somerset 

IfsUANn, Onlinnnref, ItMC, p. iO). Me 

advocate to the court-martial which 

emned Yeomans and Dourchier for 

eking: to betray Bristol to Prince Rupert, 

id was at first a strong supporter of 

olonel Nathaniel Fiennes as governor of 

city (Wood, iii. 1*92; The ttco State 

\tartyri, 164.3, p. 11 ; Setiib, Memoirs of 

trittol, ii. 330, 34S, 374 S>). After the 

Isarrender of Bristol by Fiennes to Prince 

Walker became his moat bitter 

neiny, co-operated with Prynne in piiblish- 

pamphlets against him, and finally 

nin?d his condemnation by a court-martial. 

of these pamphlets ('An Answer to 

olonel N. Fiennes's Kelation concerning his 

■nderof Bristol ') W83 complained of by 

Say to the House of Lords on the 

Bund that it impugned his reputation. 

Walker waa consequently arrested, brought 

■fore the house, fined 100/., and ordered to 

,y •500/. damages to Lord Say. He refused 

make the 8ubmi.s.sion that was also 

lemunded, alleging that it was against the 

jrty of the subject, and that, as he was a 

Doner and a member of a committee 

nted by the House of Commons, he 

ght not to he judged by the lords without 

heard also by tho lower house. For 

kkis contumacy he was sent to the Tower 

(7 Oct. 1643), but released on bail (2 Nov.) 

he had petitioned the commons and 

ttised his articles against Fiennes to be 



presented to them (Ix>rdf' Joumnlt, vi. 232, 
240, 247. 2(.W. 282, 362 ; Cummons Journals, 
iii. 274, 311 ; The tnw Cniuvs of the Com- 
mitment nf Mr. C. H'alker to the Toiper, 
iai3, fol.) 

Walker was elected member for Wells 
about the close of 1046, and gjieedily made 
himself notorious by hi.s hostility to the 
independents (Jteturruof Sames of Members 
<if J'orlinment, i. 493). After the triumph 
of tlie army over the prcsbyterians he was 
accused of being one of the instigators of 
the London riots of 2(1 July lt>47. It was 
deposed to the committee of examination 
'that an elderly gentleman of low stature, 
in a grey suit, with a little stick in hi* 
hand, came forth of the house into the 
lobby when tho tumult was at the parlia- 
ment door, and whispered some of the 
apprentices in the e*r, and encouraged them.' 
Walker denied he was tho man, asserting 
that he had lo.st his health and spent 7,000/. 
in the parliament's cause, and ought not to 
be suspected on so little evidence. He 
describes himself in his history as opposed 
to all factions, both presbyterians ana inde- 
pendents, and never a member of any 
'juntos' or secret meetings (Hilton/ "f Inde- 
ppiuienci/, ed. 1601, i. /i.'t-G). In his 'Mys- 
tery of the Two Juntos,' published in 1647, 
he attacked with great vigour and acrimony 
tho corrupt ion of parliamentary govenxment 
which the Long parliament's assumption of 
all power had produced. 

In December 1(!48 Walker was one of 
the members who voted the king's conces- 
sions sufficient ground for an agreement 
with him, and was consequently erpelled 
from the house by ' Pride's Purge ' (II Dec. 
1648). He remained under nrre.<>t for about 
a month, which did not prevent him from 
publishing a protest against the king's trial 
( Old I'arlinmentan/ History, xviii. 468, 477). 
On the publication of tho second part of 
his ' History of Independency ' parliament 
ordered AA'alker's arrest and the seizure of 
his papers (24 Oct. 1649). A few davs 
later (13 Nov.) he was committed to the 
Tower to be trii-d for high treason (C'iMJimon*' 
Journals, vi. 312, 322; Masson, Ltfe of 
Milton, iv. 121, 147; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1649- .50, p. 560). Walker was never 
brought to trial, but remained a prisoner in 
the 'Tower until his death in October 10.51. 
He was buried in tho church of All Hallows, 
Barking (Wood, iii. 292 ; cf. AiTBREr, Lives, 
ed. Clark, ii. 273). 

By his first wife, Frances, Walker had 

three sons — Thomas (6. 1626), Anthony 

(ft. 1629), Pet«r (4. 1631), bom at Cliffe, 

I Dorset (AVood, iii. 296). Another son, 
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John, who matriculated at Lincoln College, 
(Jxford, 8 Dec. lOoti, jjave Wood somo 
particulars about hie father (Foster, Alumni 
O.rotiiennet, i. loo"). 

WalktT was the author of: 1. 'The 
several Examinatinns ami CoufessionB of 
the Treacherous Conspirators a(j[ainst the 
City of Bristol,' 1043, 4to (see Seter, 
Memoirs of lirittol, ii. 297, 384, 368). 
'i. 'The true Ciiuses of the Coramitraent 
of Mr. C. Walker to the Tower.' 3. 'The 
Petition of Cleraeiit Walker and William 
Prynne.' These two are folio brnndsides 
printed in It5i3. 4. ' An answer to Culmiel 
N. Kiennes'.H Iti-lution concerning the Sur- 
render of }!ristol,' 1(U.'3, 4to. 5. "Articles 
of Impeachment exhibited to Parliament 
against Colomd N, Fieiines by C. Walker 
Mi<] W. Prvnne,' 1643, 4tf>. (5. 'A true 
and full Iit'liilion of the Prosecution, Trial, 
aud Condemnation of Colonel N. Fiennes,' 
1044, 4to ( by I'rvnno and Walker togelher). 

7. 'The Mv.stery of the two Juiitus, Presby- 
terian aud tndepeiideni,' 1047, 4to ( reprinted 
asa preface ti) the* 1 list' iryof Independency"). 

8. 'The History of Independency, with the 
Rise, ( irowth. and Practices of that power- 
ful and restless Faction,' 1648, 4to (part i.) 

9. 'A List of the Names of the Member.^ 
of the House of Commons, observing which 
are Officers of the Army contniry to the 
Self-denying Ordinance,' ll)48, 4to ; sub- 
sequently incorporated in part i. of the 
' History of Indepeiideney.' 10. ' \ De- 
claration and I'rotestutiou of W. I'rynne 
and C. Walker against the Proeeediug-s of 
the General and (General Council of the 
Army,' 1049, fol. 11. ' Si.x serious Queries 
concerning the King'.s Trial ' (this aud the 
preceding are both reprinted in the second 
part of the ' History of Independency '). 
12. ' Anarchia Anglicana, or the History 
of Independency, the second part,' 1(54(1, 4to. 
Like the first, this was published under the 
pseudonym of Theodnrus \'erax. It was 
answered by George Wither in ' Itespublicu 
Anglicana,' who alleges that the author is 
Verax on the title-page but not in the 
others. 13. ' The Case between C. Walker, 
Esq., and Huuinhrey Edwards,' lOotl, fol. 
14. ' The Case ol Mrs. M. Walker, the wife 
of Clement Walker, Esq.' 15. 'The High 
Court of Just ice, orCromwell's New Slaughter 
House in England, being the third part of 
the " History of Independency," written by 
the some Author,'' 1651, 4to. According to 
Aubrey, who derived his information from 
one of Walker's fellow prisoners. Walker 
wrote a continuation of his ' History ' giving 
an account of the king's coming to Worcester, 
which was unfortunately lost (Lives, ii. 273). 



A fourth part of the ' History ' was added by 
a certain T. .M., who published it with tho 
preceding tliree parts in one volume quarto 
m 1661. An abridgment in Latin of part i. 
of the ' History of Independency,' entitled 
' Historia Independent in?,' is included in 
' Sylloge Variorum Tractatuum,' 1649, 4to, 
(No. 5). and in ' Metamorphosis Anglorum,' 
1053, 12mo, p. 427. 

[Wood's AtheDse Oxonienses, ed. Blis.«i, iii. 
291-4; Aubrey's Lives, ed. Clark, 189!<; 
Uutchins's History of Dorset, od. 1863, toI. ii.; 
History uf Independonoy, ed. 1661.] 
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WALKER, Sir EDWAPvD (1613- 
lt)77), (iarter kiug-of-arms, born on 24 Jan. 
1011-12, was the second ,«tin of Edward 
Walker of Hoobers in the pari,'»h of Nether 
Slowey, Somerset, by Barbara, daughter of 
Edward .Salkeld of Corby Cast le in Cumber- 
land (Wood, Fanti, ii. 28 ; Cntntoffue of the 
Afhmoteaii MSS. p. 130). Walker entered 
the 6er\ice of Thomas Howard, earl of 
Arundel, at the time of the king's visit to 
Scotland in 16.'13, and accompanied .\rundel 
on his embassy to the em]>eror in 163(5 ( HU- 
toriiiil liifcourffn, p. 214 ; Cal. Clarendon 
Viipeni, i. 115). Arundel's influence as earl 
marshal opened the college of arms to 
Walker, and he was successively created 
Blanch Lion pursuivant-at-arms extra- 
ordinary (August 1635), L'oiige Croix pur- 
suivant (5 June 1(J87), and Che.'iter Herald 
(8 Feb. 1038) (Nohle, College of Arrnn, pp. 
242, 2411, 253; Cal. State Papers, Ltom. 
1035, p. 355). Arundel was general of the 
royal army during the first .Scottish war, and 
was pleased, says Walker, ' by his own elec- 
lion to make me his secretory-at-war for 
this e.\]x?ditiou, in which I served him and 
the public with the best of my faculties' 
(DiMourse, pp. 217, 203). Walker took 
purt ollicidlly in the negotiations with the 
Scottish coiutnis.sioner.'t at Berwick, of which 
Iio has left some notes (ib. p. 264; Uiit. 



MSS.Comm. 15th lien. ii. 295). On 23 April 
UUOlie was appointed paymaster of the gar- 
rison of Carlisle {Cat. State Papers, Dom. 



1040 pp. 14, 63, 1641-3 p. 123). 

When the civil war broke out AValker 
followed the king to York and Oxford, and 
accompanied liim in his campaigns. On 
24 April 1042 Charles sent Walker and 
another herald to demand the surrender of 
Hull, and to proclaim Sir John Hnthain 
traitor in case of refusal (Ilist.MSS. Comm. 
I5th Uep. ii. 95). About the end of Sep- 
tember 1642 the king constituted Walker 
his secretary-at-war, and on 13 April 1644 
he was sworn in aa secretury-extraordinary 
to theprivy council. He nccompamedCharles 
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dtiring the campaign of 1644, and was em- 
ployed to delixer the kinpf's oti'er of pardon 
to ^'aller's army after the battle of Cropredy 
Bridge, and to the army of the Enrl of Essex 
before its defeat in Cornwall (DucouTiem, 
pp. 34, 83; Hint. MSS. Comm. loth Hep. 
ti. 99-106). Walker waa with the king at 
Naaehy and through his wanderings after 
that battle, and at Oxford during the siege 
I and surrender (Oil. State Paiiem, Dom. 
1645-7, p. 147 ; IliMrKH, Life of fiir H'. 
' IhufdaU, p. 9()). In 1*544 Walker was 
created Norroy king-of-arras, though the 
I patent did not piiiw the signet till April 
1 1644, nor the gmst seal till 24 June (ib. p. 
121; XoBLK, p. :.';}9 ; Cnl. State Pajten, horn. 
[1644, p. 140). When Sir Henry St. Oeorge 
i£q. v.] died, Walker was appointed to suc- 
Iceed nim as Garter king-<3f-orms (:24 Feb. 
11645), and wiis sworn into the chapter of 
[the order on '2 .March 104.'( (i4. 1644-5, p. 
^8; Noble, p. 235; Hampeu, p. 78). The 
king knighted him on 2 Feb. Ut4>i. 

After the fall of Oxford Walker went to 
France, returning to England in the autumn 
of 1648, by permission of parliament (2 Sept.), 
to act as the king's chief secretary in the 

i negotiations at Newport. In lli49 he wa.s 
•t The Hague with ("harles II, by whom 
in February 1649 he was appointed clerk of the 
council in ordinary-, and in September made 
rsceiver of the king's moneys (HUt. MSS. 
Comiit. 15th Rep. ii. 112). fn .June 11550 he 
JKCompanied Charles II to Scotland, but im- 
inevliat*ily after landing his name waw in- 
cluded in the list of English royalists whom 
the Scottish parliament ordered to be 
banished from the country. Money was 
ordered for Walker's transportation, but as 
he got none he lingered on, and his stay 
wOjO connived at, {,)n 4 Oct. 1650 he was 
bordered to leave the court at once, and em- 
tbarked for Holland at the end of the month 
(ZHtcjurieji, p. 205 ; C'al. Clarendon Papers, 
._09; Sib .ii.MES BALForR, Works, iv. 83). 
ring the early part of this exile Walker 
I engaged in a constant stniggle for the 
aaint«nance of hi.s rights and privileges iis 
iGarter. Disputes arose orer the method of 
admitting persons to the order of I he (iartor 
(as, for instance, in 1650 over the investiture 
of the Marquis of Ormonde), in con.sequence 
of which Walker obtained a royal declara- 
tion (28 May 16.>0) affirming that it was his 
right always to be sent with the insignia on 
.the election of forei|:n princes and others, 
j Accordingly on 4 May 1653 Walker was 
employed to deliver the garter to the futuri! 
Wulinra III, then only two years and a half 
I old, and in 1664 he journeyed to Berlin to 
invest the great elector (23 March 1654). 
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! Speechea at the investiture of the Duke of 

Gloucester and the Prince of Tarentum, 

with letters to many other knights, are 

among bis papers (CaRTE, Original iMtert, 

i ii. 309 ; Cal. Clarendon Papers, ii. 175. 200, 

j 207. 33tl; Mhmolean MS. 1112). 

Walker received none of the annual fees 
due to him from the knights of the Garter, 
and it is «\ ident that his oillce brought him 
very little profit. His constant grumbling 
about this and about the invasion of his rights 
gave great annoyance to Hyde and Nicholas, 
both of whom held the meanest o|iinion of his 
character and cajiacity. ' SirEdward Walker,' 
wrote Nicholas in 1653, ' is a very i mi>ortunate, 
ambitious, and foolLsh man, that studies no- 
thing but his own ends, and every day hath a 
project for his particular good ; and if you 
do him one kindness and fail him in another, 
vou will lose him as much or more than 
if you had never done anvthing for him' 
(Su-holn* Papers, ii. 11 ). Hyde replied that 
Walker was a correspondent not to be en- 
dured, always writing impertinent letters 
either of expostulation or request. ' Why 
shouldyouwonder,'heob8erves,'thataheral<l, 
who is naturally made up of embroidery, 
should udorn all his own services and make 
them as important as he canP I would you 
saw homi> lettt^rs he Imtli heretofore writ to 
me in discontiait, by which a stranger would 
guess he had merited as much as any general 
could do, and was not enough rewarded' 
( Cal. Clarendon Papers, ii. 222, 346). 

In November 1655 Walker joined Charles LI 
at Cologne, and became once more secretary 
of the council (Xic/iolas Papers, iii. 1 16, 138). 
In the autumn of 1656 Charles got together 
a small iiriuy in the Netherlands. andWalker 
was again charged with the functions of 
secretary-at-war, a business which the want 
of money to pay the soldiers made particu- 
larly troublesome (C'n/. Clarendon Pavers, iii. 
18f)'208, 226). His salary for the othce con- 
sisted of four rations a day out of the pay 
allowed for refnrmados (Uitt. M8S, Comm. 
15th Uep. ii. 109). 

At the I'estnrat ion Walker was made one of 
the clerksof the council, with John Nicholas 
and .Sir ( leorge Lane as his colleagues. His 
remuneration, at first 50/. per annum, was 
rai.sed iti 1665 to 250/. [Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 16(50-1 p. 139, 1664-5, d. 318). The 
Long parliament had made li^dward Bysshe 
[q. v.] (iarter king-of-arms (20 Oct. 1646), 
who was now obliged to quit that office 
in favour of Walker; but Walker could not 
prevent his l>eing made Clarenceui (Addit. 
.US. 22883; Wood, Athena, iii. 1218). 
Walker had the arrangement of the cere- 
monies of the coronation of Charles II, and 
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aeled as censor of the accounts published of 
the proceedings (Col. Stntr Paper*, Dom. 
1600-1 pp. 353, .W3, 006, 1661-L> p. 3.X): 
A*kmiilean MS. 8."(71. As head of the 
heralds' coUege he had schemes for the re- 
organisation of that body, the increa:!« 
of his own authority, ancl the better re- 
gulation of the method of granting arms 
(ib. 1133; Hiftorical DUcoHrtoi, p. 312; 
Cta. State Papert, Dom. 1660-1 p. 399, 
1661-:? p. 5GS). These involved him in a 
long-continued quarrel with Clarenceux 
and Norroy, whicli ended in the temporary 
suspension of provincial visitations ( i/>. 
1(503-4, pp. I'Ol. 212 ; Atimn/ean MS. SiO. 
ff. 777, "97 1. From 1073 to 1«76 he was 
engaged in a similar quarrel with the earl 
marshal, who, he complained, ' was prevailed 
upon to gfratify the covetousness of Andrew 
Hay, his secretary-, and the implacable and 
revenjreful humour of Thomas Lee, Chester 
herald, and others," by depriving liarler of 
Mveral rights never questioned before (.-IsA- 
moUmiMS. 1133, f. AoV 

Walker died on 19 Feb. U^7G-7, and was 
buried in tlie church of Stratford-on-Avon. 
His epitaph was written by DugdftleillAJlPKB, 
J^/t of Ilugdnlf. p. 402). He married, about 
Easter 1(U4, Agneta. daughter of John 
Reeve, D.D., of 'Bookem' {'i Bookham) in 
Surrey. By her he had only one daughter, 
Barbara, who married Sir John Clopton of 
CSkntoii, noarStnitford-iin-.\.Ton (Le Nevb, 
JW^rtM ./ Kmvht', p. IW). 

It w»s for the benefit of her eldest 
Mn, Edward Clopton, that Walker in 1664 
collected his ' Ilistoncal Discourses,' which 
were fituilly publishe<1 by her aeoocid aon, 
Hugh Clovptou, in 1705 (a later edition 
jna publisbed in 1707 with the title of 
* Historical Collections"). Tliis contain.^ a 
portrait nf Charles I on horseback, and a 
picture of the king dictating his orders to 
NValk»-r, who is represented as writing on 
the head of a drum. The most important 
«( tlMae is • namtire of the campugn of 
1<M4, entitled 'HLs Maje6tv"s Happy Pro- 
BRcs B7id Success from the SO March to the 
SS November Itvll." It was written at the 
kingji request, based on notes taken br 
WiJker omcially during the campaign and 
eamcted by the king, to whom it was pie- 
in April 1646. The original was 
I far tae parliamentarians at Naseby, 
to the king at Hampton Court in 
VtO, and finaDy returned to Walker. It 
-wM than sent to'Claiendon, who made great 
■M «f it ia the eighth book of his 'History of 
lk« BebeUioa.' A manuscript of it is in the 
Mill I of Christ Church, Oxford, and another 



Spkigoe, Anfflia Redivira, ed. 1854, p. 50; 
Clarendon State Paper*, iii. 317, 382 j Rt^ 
bellion, I. 120; Raxce, Uittory of England, 
vi. 16). 

The briefer narrative called ' Brief Me- 
morials of the Unfortunate Success of His 
Majesty's Army and .\ffairs in the Year 
1645' was written at Paris, at the request 
of Lord Colepeper, about January 1647 (ib. 
p. I<'>3 and table of contents). It was in- 
tended for the use of Clarendon (see Listeb, 
Life of Garendun, iii. 39). 

I The third paper is 'A Journal of several 
.\ctions performed in the Kingdom of Scot- 
land, etc., from 24 June 16o0 to the end of 
(^tober following' (cf. Clarendon State 
Papert, ii. So, and Sirhula* Paiiert, i. 200). 
The others are (4) a life of Walker's patron, 
Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, written 
in 16.ll ; (.5) an answer to William Lilley's 

' pamphlet against Charles I (' Monarchy or 
So Monarchy in England'); (6) 'Observa- 
tions upon the Inconveniencies that have 

I attended the frequent promotions to Titles 
of Honour since King Jamee came to the 

I Crown of England ' (see Jiaiclinton MS. C 
■'>.*)7) : (7) ' OtMervations on Hammond 
L'Estrange's " Annals of the Keign of 
Charles I," ' 1655 ; (8) ' Conies of the Letters, 
Proposals, etc., that passea in the Treaty at 
Newport ' ifee Rattlinmn MS. A. 1 14). This 
simply contains the official papters exchanged 
and the votesof parliament : a fuller and mo<« 

I detailed account of the pn>ceedings is con- 
tained in the notes of Walker's secretary, 
Nicholas Oudart, which are printed in Peck's 
' Desiderata Curiosa.' 

I Walker was alao the author of (9) ' A 
Circumstantial Account of the IVeparations 
for the Coronation of Charles II, with a 
minute detail of that splendid ceremony,' 
l!<20, 8vo: (10) 'The Or^ler of the Cere- 
monies used at the Celebration of St. 
George's Feast at Windsor, when the 
Sovernsn of the most noble Order of the 
Garter is present,' 1671 and 1674, 4to. 

A number of Walker's unpublished manu- 
scripts on dider«nt ceremonial and heraldic 
questions are in dife«nt collections: 'On 
ue NeeesMries for the Installation of a 
Knight of the Garter,' Rawlin^on MS. B. 
110, 3; ' Renatte on the Arms borne by 
Younger Sons of the Kings of England,' 
Cal. OaTMidonMSS- iL 85; 'The Acts of 
the Knights of the Garter during the Civil 
War,' .VshmokMi MS. 1 1 10, f. I'vi (see Ash- 
Mole's Imttitmtim of the Onier of the 
Giaier, p. SOO) ; 'A New Model of Statutes 
for the (Mw of the Garter,' Ashmolean MS. 
1113, C90(. A hu;g« number ot papers con- 
«wii^ the histoi; of the order of the Oart«r 
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i different, heraldic questions are among 
Aiihmole's manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. 

[Livss of Walker are contiiinod in Wood's 

.Fasti Oxonienses, od. Bliss, ii 28, and Mark 

oble's Uistory of thn CoUrge of Anns. Asli- 

olean MS. 423, ff. 8-5-8, conBisU of Walker's 

•Nfttivitjr and Accidents,' with Ashmole's astro- 

cal calculations and eonimciita thereon ; it 

ies many facts about Walker's career. A 

iber of papers rolatinf; (o Walker are among 

tlie manuscripts of Mr. J. Eliot Ho<lgkin, and 

calendared in the 15tli Keport of the Hist. M8S. 

Comm. pt. ii.] C. H. F 

WALKEK, FREDEIUCK (ia40-187r,), 
punter, was born in I.^ndon at 90 Great 
Titchfield Street on 26 May 1840. He was 
htlie fifth son and seventh child of AYilliam 
Henry Walker, and Ann (nie Powell) his 
Twife. He was the elder of twin*.. His father 
Vfts a working jeweller with a small busi- 
ness. Frederick Walker's grandfather, Wil- 
liam Walker, was an artiKt of some merit, 
and between 17P2 and 1S08 exhibited regu- 
larly with the Royal Academy and the Brit ish 
(Institution. Two excellent portraits of him- 
elf and his wife are still extant. Frederick 
fWalker ia also believed to have inherited 
-artistic ability from liis mother, who was a 
TToman of fine sensibilities, and at one time 
^npplemented the family income by her skill 
in embroidery. William Henry Walker died 
about 1847, leaving eight surviving childrtm. 
Frederick was for a time at a school in 
Cleveland Street, but such education as he 
had was chiefly received at the North Lon- 
ion collegiate school in Camden Town, 
elics from his schooldays show that the 
'on for drawing sprang up in him very 
nis earliest endeavours to train him- 
Tn any systematic fashion seem to have 
consisted in copying prints in pen and ink. 

In 1855 Walker was placed in an archi- 
Itect'a office in Gower Street, where he re- 
' mainetl until early in 1857. He then gave 

I up architecture, became a student at the 
Sritish Museum, and at James Mathews 
l^eigh's academy in Newman Street. A few 
lnonth.« later he began to think of the Koyal 
Academy, to which he was admitted as a 
student in March 1858. In none of these 
fi<>hrx>1§, however, was he a very constant 
attendant. Late in 1858 he took a step 
which had a decisive influence on his career. 
He apprenticed himself to Josiah W^ood 
Whymper, the wood engraver, whose atelier 
was at 20 Canterbury Place, Lambeth. 
There he worked steadily for two years, ac- 
quiring that knowledge of the wood-cutter's 
technique which afterwards enabled him 
profoundly to affect the progress of the art. 
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He never confined himself to a single groove, 
however. During his apprenticeship to 
Whymper he devoted his spare time to point- 
ing, botn in watercolour and oil, but entirely 
as a student. He trained himself in a way 
which seemed desultory to his friends, but 
it probably suited his idiosyncrasy. 

In 1869 Walker joined the Artists' Society 
in Langham Chambers. From this time 
date the earliest attempts at original crea- 
tion to which we can now point. His 
Langham sketches are numerous; they show 
a facility in composition and a felicity of 
accent not always to be discovered in his 
later work. By this time, too, he had be- 
come well known in professional circles as 
an illustrator and draughtsman for the wood 
engraver. Between the end of 1859 and the 
beginning of 186.5 he did a mass of work 
of this kind, most of hU drawings being 
' cut ' by Joseph Swain. These illustrations 
appeared in ' Good Words,' ' Once a Week,' 
' Everybody's Journal,' the ' Leisure Hour,' 
and the ' t'ornhill JIagazine,' and show a 
con.stantly increasing sense of what this 
method of illustration requires. Walker's 
connection with the 'Comhill' led to the 
most important friendship of his early years — 
that with Thackeray. He was employed by 
Swain to improve and adapt the novelist^ 
own illustrations to his ' Adventures of 
Philip,' but, after a very few attempts in that 
direction, was asked by Thackeray to design 
the drawings ab initio, with nothing but the 
roughest of sketches to guide him. The re- 
sult was excellent. The ' Philip ' series 
ended in August 1662. During it.s progress 
Walker also produced a certain number of 
independent drawings mostly done on com- 
mission from the brothers Dalziel, which ap- 
peared in ' Wav*ide Posies ' and ' A Round 
of Days,'publi8lied by Routledge. The most 
important of these drawings were ' Charity,' 
' The Shower,' ' The Mystery of the Bellows,' 
' Winter,' ' Spriiur,' ' The Fishmonger,' 
' Summer,' ' The \ illape School,' * Autumn,' 
and ' The Bouquet.' Six of them were af^«r- 
words repeated in colour. From the bro- 
thers Dauciel he also received his first com- 
mission of any importance, for a watercolour 
drawing — 'Strange Faces' — which dates 
from the end of 18rt2. .\fter the conclusion 
of ' Philip,' Walker illustrated Miss Thacke- 
ray's ' Storv of Elizabeth ' in the ' Comhill,' 
and made lirawing^, continually decreasing 
in number, for other periodicals. Thacke- 
ray's unfimshed ' Denis Duval ' was illas- 
trated by him. but about 1866-6 he practi- 
cally gave up illustration. 

In l8tiS he exhibited his first oil picture, 
■ The Lost Path,' at the Royal Academy. 
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The same year he moved from Charles Street, 
Manchester Square, to No. 3 St. Fetcrsburgh 
Place, Bay.swuter, which he occupied for the 
rest of his life. In 1803 be puiuted oue of 
his most famous wntercolours, ' Philip in 
Ch\ircli;' and amonp smaller tUinffS, the 
'Young Patiuntp' 'The Shower,' and 'The 
VillaRe School.' lie was greatly afl'ected by 
Thackeray's death, which took place at Chriat- 
maa. Six weeks later, on 8 Feb. 1864, be 
was unanimously elected an associat.e of the 
' Old Watercolour' Society, his trial piece* 
beine 'Philip in Church, 'Jane Eyre,' and 
' Itetreshraent." .Vt the ensuinff exhibilion 
he was represented by these three drawings 
and by 'Spring.' In 18ft4 he exhibited 
'Denis's Valet and 'My l^>ont (iarden' 
(called 'Sketch' in the Catalogue); in IStio 
' Autumn,' and in 18(>(i ' The Bouijuet,'. send- 
ing also various less impnrtantthint^s — 'The 
Int roduetian,' ' The Sem]>strej!s,' ' The Spring 
of Life' — to the winter exhibitions. During 
these years he was unrepresented at the 
Royal Academy, but in l.H6t3 his ' AV'ayfarers' 
— on the whole perhaps the most successful 
of his oil pictures — was exhibited at Mr. 
Gambart'a gallery. In lt<67 be made his re- 
appearance at the Royal .Academy with the 
large oil picture of ' Bathers," now belonging 
to Sir Cnthhort Qnilter, hart., which was 
followed in IH(i8 by * \agrant!i,' now in 
the National (iallerj-; in 18(50 by 'The (Jld 
trate.'now the properly of Mr. .\. E. .Street ; 
and in 1870 by 'The Plough,' now owned 
by the Marqui.'* de .Misa. In 1871— the year 
of hi.'! election as an A.l{..\. and as an ho- 
norary member of the Belgitin Watercolour 
Society — he sent ' At the Bar' to Burlington 
House; in 1872 'The Harbour of Refuge,' 
and in 1675, the yearof hisdeatli,'The Right 
of Way.' His contributions to the Koyal 
Academy were otdy seven in number. 
Between 1808 and bis death he was repre- 
sented by some twenty-two drawings at 
the 'Old Watercolour" Society's, including 
'Lilies,' • The Gondola,' 'The First Swallow," 
' In a Perthshire Garden,' ' The Ferry," ' ( Jirl 
at the Stile,' ' The Housewife,* ' The Rain- 
bow:' watercolour versions of 'Wayfarers,' 
' The Harbour of Refuge,' and ' TheOldGate,' 
and by the famous ' Fishmonger's Shop.' To 
the Dudley Gallery he sent a small sketch 
or replica, in oil, of ' At the Bar,' and the 
cartoon for a poster, ' The Woman in White,' 
which may be said to have started the fashion 
of artistic ailvertising in this conntry. Some 
of his better drawings — ' The Wet Day,' for 
instance — were never exhibited during his 
life. 

Apart from his art, Walker's life was un- 
eventful. Ho was never married, and lived 



with his brother John — who died, however, 
in 1868 — his sister Fanny, and his mother. 
He twice visited Paris — in 1863, with Philip 
Henry Calderon ; and in 1807, the exhibition 
year, "with W. C. Phillips. lu 1808 he tra- 
velled to A'enice by .iea, seeing Genoa by the 
wav; two years later he paid a second visit, 
and spent a fortnight among the canals with 
bis friend William Quiller Orcbardson. On 
this occasion he reached Venice by way of 
Munich, Innsbruck, and Verona. But his 
imperfect education had left him unprepared 
to enjoy or appreciate foreign places, and his 
letters are strangely deficient in allusions to 
iinything connected with art. In December 
1873 he visited Algiers to recruit his health. 
After his return his condition improved, and 
during the autumn and winter of 1874 and 
springof l87o he hnished the drawingknown 
as ' The Rainbow,' worked on a picture of 
'Mushroom Gatherers," which was never 
finished, and completed his last oil picture, 
'The Right of \\ ay," now in the gallery ar, 
Melbourne. He died at St. Fillana, Perth- 
shire, at the house of Mr. 11. E. Watts, on 
4 June 187"i. His mother had died in the 
previous November, and his sister Fanny 
followed him in September l!^76. .\11 three 
were buried at Cookham, where a medallion 
by II. H. Armsteud has been put up in the 
church to the painter's memory. 

No record of Walker's life would be com- 
plete without a note on his friendships and 
on his curious love of certain sports. He 
was an enthusiastic fisherman, and at one 
time a bold rider to hounds. Among his 
close friends were Thackeray, Mrs. Rich- 
mond Ritchie, the Birket-Fosters, G. D. 
Leslie, Orchardsou, Sir John Millais, Arthur 
Lewis, Sir W. Agnew, and especially J. W. 
North. 

As to his art, few jminters have been so 
sincere and p<!rsonal as Walker. From 
tirst to last his one aim was to realise his 
own ideas and express his own emotions. 
Here and there an outside influence can be 
traced in his work, but the modifications it 
causes are accidental rather than essential. 
Echoes of the Elgin marbles can be recog- 
nised in a few over-graceful rustics ; both 
Millais and Millet had an effect upon his 
manner; but the passion which informs his 
work is entirely his own. His sympathies 
were rather deep than wide, so that he suc- 
ceeded better when ha had but one thing to 
say than when he had two or three. His 
earlier designs, when both data and method 
were simple, have a unitj', balance, and co- 
herence scarcely to be found in his later and 
more ambitious conceptions. Less perhaps 
than the works of any other artist of equal 
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importance do his pictures suggest theories 
ana reasoned-out ipsthetic preferences on the 

fiart of their creator. As a leader.his viilue 
ies in the emphasis with which he reasserts 
that sinoeritv is the anteeedent condition for 
gjeat art. lie afTonls perhaps the most con- 
spicuous modem instancbof an artist reaching 
beauty and unity through an alraoiit blind 
obedience to his own instincts and emotions. 
Uis art was so new and attrnctive that it 
•waa sure to attract a following : but its value 
■was so personal that the school he foiind.vl 
could sciircely bo more than u weakened re- 
flection of the master. 

Two of Walker's pictures are in the Na- 
tional (jallery,' N'agrants'and the ' Ilarliotir 
" Befuge.' The best portraits of him are a 
(rcolour drawing, done by himself iit the 
of twenty-tivo, which belongs to Mr. 
G. Jfarkf, and Armstead's medalliun in 
Cookham church. 

[Life and Lfttors of Frederick Walker, )jy 
J. G. Marks ; Frederick Walker iiud his Works 
(Portfolio for .lune 1894), by Claude Phillips; 
An .■Vrtisl's Holidays (Mag. of Art for September 
1889). by J. C. Hodgson, R.A.; F.ssays on An. 
by J. Comyos-Ciirr ; Hist, of the Old Wiiter- 
coloor Soc. vol. ii,, by J. L, Roget ; Cat. of the 
cxhibitjoD of works of the kte F. Walker, .A.R..^. 
(preface hy Toni Taylor) ; Catalogueii of Royal 
Academy ; private infurmation.] W. A. 

WALKER, GEOUGE (1581?-1(W1), 
divine, born ahout lo81 at Hiiwkshead in 
Furness, Lancashire, was educated at the 
Hawksheiid grammar school, founded by his 
kinsman, Archbishop Edwin Sandys [q. v.] 
He was a near relative of John Wulker 
(rf. 158M) [q. v.] Fuller states that George 
AValker 'being visited when a child with 
the small-pox, and the standers-by expecting 
his dissolution, he started up out of a trance 
with this ejaculation, "Lord, take me not 
sway till I have showed forth thy praise," 
which made Lis parents devote him to the 
ministry after his recovery.' He went to 
St. .John's College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1608 and .M.A.in 1(311. His 
former tutor, Christopher Foster, who held 
the rectory of St. John Evangelist, Watling 
Street, the smallest pari.-li in London, re- 
eigne<l that benefice in favour of Walker, 
who waa inducted on :J1) April 1014 on the 
presentation of the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury Cathedral (Hks.n'ESSY, Aor. Ile- 
prrt. Eccl. p. 310). There he continued all 
his life, refusing higher preferment often 
proffered him. In lt)14he accused Anthony 
Wot ton [q. v.] of Socinian heresy and blas- 
phemy. This led to a 'conference before 
eight leanied divines,' which ended in a vin- 
dication of Wotton. On 2 March 1618-lU 



he was appointed chaplain to Nicholas Fel- 
ton [([. v.^, bisho]) of Ely. He was already 
esteemed an excellent logician, hebraist, and 
divine, and readily engaged in disputes with 
' heretics ' and ' papists.' On 10 July 1621 
he was incorporated B.I), of Oxford. 

On 31 May ll)23 he had a disputation on 
the authority of the chureh with Sylvester 
Norris, who called himself Smith. An 
account of this was published in the follow- 
ing year under the title of ' The Summu of a 
Disputation between Mr. Walker . . . and a 
I'ojiish I'riest, calling himselfe Mr. Smith.' 

-Vbout the .sametime Walker wasaasociated 
with Dr. Daniel Featley [n. v.] in a dispu- 
tation with Father John Fisher (rt'al name 
Percy), and afterwards published 'Fisher's 
Folly Unfolded; or the Vaunting Jesuites 
Vanity discovered in a Challenge of his . . . 
undertaken and answered by O. W.,' 1624, 
4to. On 11 March 16;{3-1 he undertook to 
contribute 'KU. yearly for five years towards 
the repair of St. Paul's ( Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 16;W-1, p. -198). His puritanism was 
displeasing to Laud, who in 1635 mentions 
him in his yearly report to Charles I aa one 
' who had nil his time been but a disorderly 
mid peevi.'sh man, and now of late liiith very 
frowardiv preached against the Lord Bishop 
of Ely [VVhite] his book coiirerning the 
Lord's Day, set out hy authority ; but upon 
a canonical admonition given hiui to desist 
he hath recollected himself, and I hope will 
be advised' (L\i li, TruulIeK and Tn/al, 
ItW.'i, p. .136). In 1638 appeared his ' Itoc- 
trine of the Sabbath," which bears the im- 
print of Amsterdam, and contains extreme 
and peculiar views of the sanctity of the 
Lords day. A second edition, entitled 'The 
Holy Weekly Sabbath," was printed in 1641. 
His main hypothesis was refuted by H. Wit- 
sius in his ' De (Economia Fa'derum,' 1694. 

Walker was committed to prison on 
11 Nov. 1638 for some ' things tending to 
faction and dtniibedience toaulhorily ' found 
in a sermon delivered by him on the 4th of 
the same month ( Cal. State Pa/iern, Dom. 
1638-9, p. 98). His case was introduced into 
the House of Commons on 20 Mav Kill, and 
his imprisonment declared illegal. He was 
afterwards restored to his parsonage, and 
received other eonipc-iisntion for his losses. 
At the trial of Laud in llW3 the impristm- 
raent of Walker wiis made one of the charges 
against the archbishop (Laud, Troublen, f. 
237). When he was free again he became 
very busy as a preacher and author, VawT 
(if his works are dated 1641 : 1. 'God made 
visible in His Works, or a Treatise on the 
ICxtenial Works of God.' 2. ' A Disputa- 
tion between Master Walker and a Jesuite 
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in thu House of one Tbomas Uatos, in 
Bishop's Court in the Okl Bailey, concprn- 
ing the Kecleaiasticiil Function.' 3. 'The 
Key of Saving Knowledge,' 4. ' Socinia- 
nisme in the Fandamentall I'nint of Justi- 
fication discovered and confuted.' In the 
last, wliicli was directed against John Good- 
win [q. v.l, he revived Lis coarse imputations 
against Wotton, who found a vindicator in 
Thomas Oataker, in his ' Mr. .\nthony Wot- 
ton's Defence against Mr. Oeorge Walker's 
Charge,' Cambrid[?e. Itvll, l:iuio. In the 
following year Walker replied in ' A True 
Iteluiion of the Uhiefe Piisoages betweeno 
ilr. Anthony Wotton and Mr. George 
■Walker.' Goodwin in his ' Treatise on 
rJustiiication,' 1642, deals with the various 
doctrinal points raised by ^^■alke^. 

Walker joined tho Westminster assembly 
of divines in 11)43, in the records of which 
bo<ly his name often appears as that of an 
activi! and influential member. Gn 29 Jan. 
1 (544-5 he preached a fast-day sermon before 
tho House of Commons, which wa.s .shortly 
afterwards puWi.shed, wit li an 'Epistle 'giving; 
some particulars of his impri.soniuenl. In 
the same year ( 1 045 > he printed ' A ISrot herly 
and Friendly Ceii.sure of llm l''miur of a 
Dead Friend and Brother in CIlTi^tittn .\ffec- 
tion.' This refers to some utterance of 
W. I'rynne. On 26 Sept. 164.) parliament 
appointed him a 'trier' of elders in the Lon- 
don elassis. There is an inl cresting undated 
tract by him entitled ' .Vn F.xhorlation to 
Dearely beloved countrimcn, all the Na- 
tives of the Countieof Lancaster, inhabit- 
ing in and about the Citie of London, tend- 
ing to persuade and stirre them up to a 
vearely contribution for the erection of 
Lectures, and maintaining of some Godly 
and Painfull I'reJichers in such places of 
that Country as have most neede.' He 
himself did his share in the direction indi- 
cated, for, in addition to spending other sums 
in Ijancashire, he allowed the minister of 
Ilawksht.'ad 20/. a year, and the parsonage- 
house and glebe there were long called 
' Walker Ground,' from their being his gift. 
He was also a benefactor to Sion College 
library and a libeml supporter of the assem- 
bly of divines. 

Wood justly styles Walker a 'severe par- 
tisan,' but ho was aUo. as Fuller said, ' a 
man of an holy life, humble heart, and 
bountiful hand.' 

He died in his seventieth year in IfVil, 
and was buried in his church in Watling 
Street, which was destroyed in the fire of 
166C. 

IFullcr's Worthies; Wood's Fasti, i. 39SJ, ed. 
Blis«; Newcourt's lieportorium, i. 375; Wanl's 




Groshum Professors, p. 40 ; Dodd's Church 1 
tory, 1739, pp. 394, 402 ; Neal's Puritans, I 
edit. ii. 416 ; Brook's Puritaus, ii. 347 ; House of 
Commons' Journals, ii. 151, 201, 209, ir. 288, 
348 ; Hotue of Lords' Journals, iv. 214, 457. vi. 
469; Hist. MSS. Conun. 8th Kcp. App. p. 170; 
Jackson's Life of John Goodwin, 2Ddc<lit. 1872, 
p. 38 ; Gastrell's Notitia Cestriensis (Chetham 
.Soc.), ii. 619; Cox's Literature of tho Sabbath 
Question, 1865; MitcliullandStruthcrs's Minutes 
of the Westminster Assembly. 1874; Mitchell's 
Westminster Assembly, 1883 j Henncssy'sNomm 
Hoportorium, p. 310.] C. W. S. 

WALKER, GEORGE (1618-1690), go- 
vernor of Londonderry, was the son of 
George Walker, a native of Yorkshire, who 
became chancellor of Armagh, by his wife, 
Ursula Staidmpe. George ^^'ulke^ the 
younger was a native of "Tyrone, according 
to Harris, but others say he was bom at 
Stratford-on-Avon (Ware, Irith Writer*, 
ed. Harris ; \\'ooD, IJfe, ed. Clark, iii. 327). 
He was educated at Qla.sgow University, 
but his name does not occur in the ' Muni- 
' menta I'utversitatis,' and little is known of 
I him until his appointment in 1669 to the 
jiarishes of Lissan and Desert lyn in co. Lon- 
j donderry aiul Armagh diocese. He was 
I already luarrieJ to Isabella Maxwell of Fin- 
iiebrogue. In lti~4 he was presented to 
llonaghmnre parish, near Dungannon, and 
went to live and do duty in that town, but 
without resigning Lissan. Donaghmore 
church and parsoimge were in ruins alter the 
civil war, but the former was restored in 
1681, and in 16,S^ Walker built a substantial 
thatched house for himself In the following 
year he built a corn-mill in the village of 
Donaghmore. Walker appears to hare visited 
England in U)8t). 

At the close of lbK8 Londonderry stood 
on its defence, and Walker was advised by 
some man of rank, not named, to raise a 
regiment at Dungannon, and this he con- 
sidered ' not only excusable hut necessarj'.' 
Tile famous John Leslie [q. v.l, bishop of 
Cloglier, in the same county, Iiad had no 
' scriipli- on account of his cloth. Earlj- in 
l(i88-!> Walker rode to Londonderry to see 
the acting governor, IJobert Lwndy [q. v.], 
who sent driil-instructors and two troops of 
horse to Dunfrannnn, but ordered its evacua- 
tion on 14 March. Walker went in com- 
] mand of five companies to Strabane, whence 
he moved to Omagh by Lundy's orders. A 
fortnight later he was sent to Saint Johns- 
town, on the left bank of I he Foyle. Cole- 
raino being abandoned, the Jacobites were 
masters of the open country, and on 13 April 
^\'aUjer went to lx>ndonderry, but could not 
persuade Lundy that ho was "in danger. On 
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the Ifitb the p&ssa^ of the Finn was forced 
at Cladyford, Lundy fled to Londonderr}', 
and the ^tes were shut ia Wnlker's face. 
The next day, he says, ' we got in with much 
difficulty, and some violence upon the sentry' 
{True Account). Walker certainly believed 
Lundy to be a traitor; but this was hard to 
prove, and he had Kinp AVilliom's commis- 
sion. His escape ou 19 April was therefore 
connived at, AValker and Baker becoming 
loint-govemors. The commissariat wiia 
Walker's special department, but bu bud the 
rank of colonel and a rejriment of nine hun- 
dred men under him. ' There were,' be says, 
' eighteen clergymen in the town of the 
communion of the church who, in tlieir 
turns, when they were not in action, liud 
prayers and sermons every day; the seven 
noncouforming miniaterswere equallycareful 
' their people, and kept them very obedit'iit 
uiet ' (I'A.) .luhu -Mackenzie (1(!J8? 
ij. v.] acted as clmpluiii to tfie pre.s- 
ns 01 Wolker's own regiment. It was 
ged that the cliurch people .should use 
the cathedral in the morniug, and the iion- 
confomiists in the afternoon. 

In the sally of 21 April Walker relieved 
Murray, whom he saw surrounded by the 
~ enemy, and with great couragi- laying about 
" (I'A.) A few days later lie had biniHelf 
a narn>w escape, being tr<?acheriiusly iired on 
while going to meet a flog of truce, ttiiker, 
falling ill in June, made John Michelburne 
[q.v.j his deputy, and when hedied tlu^ hitler 
remained joint-governor with Walker to the 
end of the siege. His conduct met with 
aome criticism. Mackenzie charges him with 
too gfreat subservience to Kirke. It was 
known that the Jacobites were making great 
efibrts to buy him, and some saluted him in 
the streets by the titles he was suppo.sed to 
wish for( Tnw Aveuimt, i July). It was re- 
ported that ho had secreted provisions, but 
Iiig house was searched at his own suggestion 
iftnd the calumny disproved. Mackenzie 

leases him of having preached a dishearteu- 
ing sermon just before the end of the siege, 
but his extant sermons and speeches are moiit 
inspiriting. The town was relieved by water 
on 28 July. Walker resigned his ofhce into 
the hands of Kirke, who alloweil him to nimie 
anew colonel for bis regiment. lie named 
Captain White, wlio had done good service 
during the siege. IVIichelborne was made 
•ole governor by Kirke. 

The rescued g8rri.son adopted a loyal ad- 
dress, which was entrusted to Walker, and 
he sailed from Lough Foylo on H Aug. (.\sn, 
Diary). This mission to England is .some 
irooi of the estimation in which he was held. 

e landed in Scotland, and received the 




freedom of Glasgow and Edinburgh on 
13 and U Aug. (Wituerow, p. 30a). On 
his way south he halted at Chester, where 
Scravenmore received him with open arms 
(cf. DwiER, p. 133 71.) He was in London 
a few days later, some admirers going as far 
OS Bamet to welcome him. On 20 Aug.. 
before his arrival, the Irish Six'iety appointed 
a deputation to wait on him with thanks for 
his services, and later he was entertained at 
dinner ( Concise View of the Irish Suriet;/). On 
<j Sept. he attended the society to represent 
that most of the houses in Londonderry 
were down, and to ask for help; 1,200/. 
was voted by the citv corapanie,s for im- 
mediate relief of the houseless j)eople (I'A.) 
Walker presented the Londonderry address 
to the king in person at Hampton L'ourt, 
and William gave him an order for ."),000/., 
remarking that this was no payment, and 
lliiit he considered his claims undiminished 
(MvcAULAl, chap. XV.) The money was 
paid next day ( Luttrbll, Diary, 25 Aug.) 
' It seemed,' said a contemporary writer, ' as 
if Loudon intended him a public Ivoman 
triumph, and the whole kingdom to bo actors 
and spectators of the cavalcade' (Dawsox, 
p. 270). Portraits of him were scattered 
Droadcast, ' The king,' wrote Tillotson on 
IS Sept., 'K'sides bis lirnt bounty to Mr. 
WiilkiT, whose inoilesty iseq\ial to liis merit, 
hath made him bishop of Londonderry (sic), 
one of the best hishoprics in Ireland ... it 
i.s incredible how everybody ia pleased '(Lady 
\lv»sv.\.\., Letters, <hI' \m\). Kzekiel Hop- 
kins [(J. v.] was still bishop of Derry, but it 
was intended to translate him, and Walker 
was named as his successor (Wociii, i/'/r, iii. 
20J)), There were doubts about his willing- 
ness to accept a mitn' [ih.) Hopkins died 
three weeks before Walker, who was thus 
actually bishop-designate only for that time. 
Ou 18 N'ov. a jietition from Walker was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, setting 
fcirth the case of two thousand persons made 
widows and oqihans by the siege. He asked 
nothing for himself. Next day lie was i-alled 
in and received the thanks of the house. 
S]>eaker I'owle informed )iim that an address 
had been voted to the king for lO.OlXJ/. to 
relieve the sufferers, and desired Walker to 
give the thanks of the bouse to those who 
had fought with him, ' when those to whose 
care it was committed did most shamefully 
if not perfidiously desert t lie place' ('Com- 
mons' Journal' in Dwver, p. 1!Hm.» On 
8 (Jet. Walker was made D.I), at Cambridge, 
'juxtri tonorem regii praecepti,' but it is un- 
certain whether he was present (Wood, 
Life, iii. 312; Dwter, p. 113 >i.) He visited 
Oxford on his way to Ireland, and the 
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chancellor of the university, tho Bpcond 
Duke of Ormonde, wrote to recommpiid hitn 
for the doctorate. On -26 Feb. m-*9-90 
Vice-chnncellor William Jane pn^sented him 
to convocation ns a divine of the church of 
Irelnnd, governor and preserver of DerPr' 
city, champion of liberty, ' utnujue Piillude 
uagniim iit ii militia nd tog^iiin n>dent'(i'i. 
p. S'2G). The diploma siij's that by saving 
Derry lie saved Irelnnd (Uawson, p. 272). 

Walker was at Ilelfust on 13 March l<i89- 
1690 (cnntempomrj' account in Be.vn, fft'/it. 
of Belfaxt, p. 1"S), when Sohombcrg nnd 
the Dukeof Wiirtemberg w^?re there. Wil- 
liam landed nt Ciirriokfergu.s on 14 June, 
and wa.i met by Walker outside the north 
gate of Relfa.«t' (I'A. p. 181 ; Dean Uatiks, 
Diarij, 31 May and !•"> June). Walker was 
agoin presented to the king by Schomht'rg 
and (Irnmnde (ib.) He followed him to the 
Bovtie, and fell at the pn,ssnge of the river 
on 1 Julv. 'What took him there? ' is said 
to have been the king's comment; but Story, 
the historian, who was himself pre?ent as a 
regimental clmnlnin, had heard that Walker 
was shot wliiir- going fn look after the 
wounded Sdidtulierg. If this was the case, 
WMllinm'-! siirciism was unjust, and it is 
doubtful whether he ever uttered it. ^\'a^ie^ 
was buried where he fell. Some years later 
his widow had the remains disinterred, as 
she believed, and buried on the south side 
of Castle Cnultield church with a suitable 
inscription, but it is not certain that the 
bones so tnmsferred were really Walker's 
(WiTHERow ; Dawson-, p. 273). 

Walker had several sons, four of whom 
were in King William's service ( Vindica- 
tion: Pedigree in IhvvElt, p. 13.j n.) 

While in London Walker was asked to 
write an account of the siege of London- 
derry, which he did in the form of a diarj-. 
It oppeared as ' A true Account of the Siege 
of Londonderry '(London, 1689,4to). Second 
and third editions were apee<lily called for 
in the same year; und also in the suuie year 
a German translation was published at ifiim- 
burg,and a Dutch version at Antwerp \flrit, 
Mujf. Cat.) Mackenzie saw Walker's' True 
Account ' in December, and his 'Marrntive' 
in answer to it wa.s not long delayeil ( Lon- 
don, 1(190, 4to). His object was In minimise 
Walker's share in the defenee, and he even 
goes so far as to make the absurd statement 
that Walker was not governor of London- 
derry-. A more serious accusation is that 
he claimed too much credit for himself, and 
gave too little to others, especially to the 
presbyterian ministers, whom he doe.R not 
name. Walker in his ' Vindication' (dated 
London, 1689, 4to, though Mnckeiui/s 



' Narrative' is dated 1690) is able to answer 
most of the charges brought against him. 
I'erha|)8 he was not careful enough to give 
credit to others, and especially to the heroic 
Adam Murray [q. v.]; but his book, which 
makes no pretence to completeness, wks 
written in a hurry to meet a pressing de- 
mand, and the general tone of it is not 
egotist ical. The whole fact* of the siege can 
be arrived at only by a careful compirisen 
of several narratives, but of these \\alker'8 
is by far the most vivid. The ' True Ac- 
count ' and ' Vindication ' should be read to- 
gether. 

In Burnet's manuscript there is much 
I praiseof Walker(prinfed bvDwYER.p.lSOn.), 
I and Macaulay, Swift, ani others wondered 
I why it failed to appear in his printed bit- 
I tory. 

I While ill London Wolker sat to Knellw 
by the king's de.'-ire. and the engraved por- 
I trait has been reproduced by Canon Dwyer, 
who mentions various relics (p. 135 n.) An- 
I other print is given in the '.lounial of the 
I Ulster Archteologicul Societv,' vol. ii. It 
was also engraved by Peter X'anderbunlt in 
I 1689, by Loggan, ]{'. White, Seheiiek, and 
others ("Bromley, p. 184). In lf'28 o iiillur 
was raised at Derry in memory of the long- 
buried governor, and his stntue was placed 
on the top. ' In one hand,' savs Macaulay, 
' he grasps a Bible. The other, pointing 
down the river, seems to direct the eyes of 
his furnished audience to the English top- 
masts in the distant bay.' 

[Authorities lis for Mukbav, Adam; Micho- 
uoHNK, John-; and Mackk-ixik. Jons. Sieee of 
Ixindouderry in 1689, by llie Kev. P Dwjer, 
London, 1893, contains a reprint of Wnlker'i 
'True Account' nad 'Vindication,' with ser- 
mona, speeches, Ictlors, and valuable aotts. 
There ia a memoir by the Uev. A. Dairton in 
the Ul'^ter Journal of Arohipolopy, toI. ii. 
KverytliinR that can be raked up ajmiost Wrtlker 
\H set forth in Withcrow's lierrv and Inai*- 
kilieii. 3rd Bd. Belfast, 1885.] ' K. B-u 

WALKER, GEORGE (rf. 1777), nri- 
vnteer, as a lad and a young man served in 
the Diileh navy, and was employed in fh» 
Levant jippnrently for the protection of trade 
against Turkish or (ireek pirates. Later on 
he became the owner of a merchant ship and 
coniuiiiiided her for some years. In 1739 he 
was principal owner nnd commander of the 
ship Duke William, trading from London to 
South Carolina, and, the better to prepare for 
defence, took out lettersof marque. His ship 
mounted 20 guns, hut had only thirty-two 
men. The coast of the Carolinas was in- 
fested by some Spanish privateers, and, in the 
absence of any English man-of-war, Walker 
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put the Duke Willinm at the Mrvice of the 
colonial govenuoviit . His offer wa* accepted ; 
he increased the number of his men to liiO, 
and preMntly succeeded iu driving the 
Spaniards off the coast. Towards the end of 
174:2 he sailed for England with three mer- 
chantmen in convoy. But in a December 
gale, as they drew near the Channel, the 
ship's seams opened, plunks started, and wit!i 
the greatest difficulty she was kept atloat till 
Walker, with her crew, managea to get on 
board one of the merchantmen. This was 
in very little better stale, and wag only kept 
afloat by the additional hands at thepumpf. 
AVhen finally Walker arrived in town, he 
learned that his agents had allowed the iii- 
iurance to lapse, and that he was a ruined 
man. 

For the next year he was master of a 
Teasel trading to the Baltic; but in 1744, 
when WOT broke out with Fruiice, he was 
offered the command of tli-» Mars, a private 
ship of war of 'JH guns, to cruise in company 
with another, the Boscawun, somewhat 
larger ond belonging to the same owner. 
They sailed from Dartuiouth in November, 
and on one of the first days of .Innunry 
1744-5 fell in with two homewiird-bnund 
French ships of the line, wliicli ruptured the 
Mars after the Boscawen hnd hurriedly de- 
serted her. Walker was sent a,« u prisoner 
on board the l*"leuron. On ti Jan. the two 
ihips and their priie were sighted by an 
English s(|uadron of four ship.s of tlie line, 
which separated and drew off without bring- 
ing them to action [see Breit, Joiix ; GlUP- 
TlJf, TllOM.W ; Mo.sTV.V, SiV.lGK"). The 
'renchmen, who were .sickly, undermanned, 
and hnd n large amount of treasure on board, 
were jubilant and boastful ; but lliey treiited 
"Walker with civility, and he was landed at 
£n.'st as o prisoner ot large. Only the very 
lext day the Fleuron accidentally, or rather 
ly gross carelessness, was hknvii up, and a 
'letter of credit whieh AValker lind wu.^ lost. 
e was, however, able to get tliis arranged, 
and within n month was exchanged. On 
returning to Kngland he was put in com- 
mand of the Boscawen, and sent out in com- 
pany with the Mars, wliioli Iiud been recap- 
tured and bought bv her former owners. 
The two cruised with but little success 
dnring the year, and, coming into the Chan- 
nel in December, the Boscawen, a weakly 
built ship, iron-fastened, almost fell to pieces: 
,nd only by great e.xertion8 on the pint of 
~alker was preserved to be run ashore on 
the coast of Cornwall. It was known in 
London that but for Walker's (ieterniineil 
nduct the ship would liave gone down in 
the open sea with nil hands; and he was 




almost immediately offered a much more 
important command. 

This was a s<juadron of four .ships — King 
George, Prince Frederick, Duke, and Prin- 
cess Amelia — kuown collectively as tho 
' Koyal Family,' which carried in the aggre- 
gate \'2\ guns and 970 men. The prestige of 
this squadron was very high, for in the sum- 
mer of 174.5, off Louisbourg [see Wabres, 
.Sir Petek], it had made an enormously 
rich prize, which, after the owners' share of 
700,000/. was deducted, had yielded 850/. to 
I each seaman, and to the othcers in propor- 
tion. The result was that far more raeJi 
I than were wanteduowofferedthemselve8,and 
I the ships were consequently better manned 
than usual. After cruising for nearly a 
year, and having made prizes considerably 
excelling :W0,000/., tho Boyal Fiunily put 
into Lisbon ; and, sailing again in July 1747, 
had been waiering in I^gos Buy, when on 
6 Oct. a large ship was sighted standing in 
towards CH))e .St. \'incent. This was the 
Spanish 70-gun ship Glorioso, lately come 
from the Spanish Main with an enormous 
omount of treasure onboard. The treasure, 
however, hnd been landed at Ferrol, and she 
was now on her waj' to Cadiz. Walker took 
for granted lliat she had treasure, and boldly 
attacked her in the King tieorge, a frigate- 
built ship of .S2 guns. Had the other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family been up, they might 
among t hem have managed the huge Spaniard ; 
as it was, it spoke volumes for Spanish in- 
competence that in an action of several 
hours' duration, in smooth water and fine 
weather, the King George was not destroyed. 
.She was, however, nearly beaten ; but on the 
Prince Frederick's coming up, the Glorioso, 
catching the same breeze, fled to the west- 
ward, where she was met and engaged by 
the Dartmouth, a king's ship of 60 guns. 
Tlie Dartmouth accidentally blew up, with 
the loss of every soul on Imard except one 
lieutenant i but rome hours later the 80-gun 
shij) Kusstll brought the Glorioso to action 
and suceei'deil in taking her. The Uussell 
was only half manned, and was largely de- 
pendent (in llie privateers to take the prize 
into the Tagus. One of his owners, who had 
Come to Lisbon, gave Wulker ' a very uncouth 
welcome for venturing their ship against a 
man-of-war.' ' Iliid the treasure, answered 
AX'alker, ' been aboard, as 1 expected, your 
compliment had been otherways; or had we 
let her esenjic from u.^ with that treasure on 
board, what had you then have said ? ' The 
Koynt Family continued cruising, with but 
moderate succesis — for the enemy's ships had 
been wiped off the sea — till the end of the 
war. jVitogether, the prizes taken by the 
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Royal Pamily under Walker's command 
were valued at about 4W,(XX)/. 

After the peace \\'iilker commanded a ship 
in the Nortu Sen trade, but eilher lost or 
squandered the money lie had made in this 
Royal I'amily. lie f;nt involved, too, in 
some dispute with the owners about the ac- 
counts, and was by them imprisoned for 
debt shortly after the outbreak of the seven 
years' war. How long he was kept a pri- 
soner does not appeiir, but ho bad no active 
employment during the war. Ho died on 
•20 Sept. 1777. 

[Voyages and Cruises of Commodore Walker 
during Ihe l»tu Spiinish nnJ Ireoch Wars 
(Dublin, 1782) ; Liiughton's Studies in Naval 
History, p. 225.J J. K. L. 

WAiKER, GEORGE (17»4?-1807), 
dissenliii); divine and mathematician, was 
born at Is'ewcastlc-on-Tyne about 1734. At 
ten years of age he was placed in the care of 
an uncle at l)urlinm, Tliomas Walker (rf. 
10 Nov. 1703), »uL'ces.<ively minister at 
Cockermouth.l 7^2, Uurhiim, 1730, and Leeds, 
1748, where Priestley describes him as one 
of ' the most lieretieal ministers ia the neigh- 
bourhood' (Rt'iT, PrifiKtleij, IWil, i. 11). 
He attended the Durham grammar sehoo! 
under Kichiird Uongworth. In tlie autumn 
of 1749, being then 'near fifteen,' he was 
admitted to the dissenting neademy at Ken- 
dal under Caleb Uotherluim [q. v.]; here, 
among the lay students, he met with his 
lifelong friend, John Manning (1730-1800). 
On Rotherhain's retirement ( 1 7iJl ) he was for 
a short timo under Hugh Moises [q. v.] at 
Newcastle-nn-Tyiie. In November \~»\ he 
ent<'red at ICdiriburgh I'liiversity with Man- 
ning, where he studied mathematics under 
Matthew Stewart [q. v. ', who gave hiiu his 
tasteforthat science. HeremovedtoGlasgow 
in 17.")'2 for the sake of the divinity lectures 
of William Leechnian [q. v.], continued his 
mathematical studies under Kobert Simson 

[q. v.l,and beard the lectures of Adam Smith 
q. v.], but learned more from all three in 
tneir private conversation than their public 
prelections. Among his cla.ssmates were 
Neweome Cappe [q. v.], Nicholas Clayton 
[q. v.], and John .\lillar (1735-1801) fq. v.], 
members with him of a college debating 
society. Leaving Glasgow in 1754 with- 
out graduating, he did occasional preach- 
ing at Newcastle and Leeds, ami injured his 
health by study. .\t Glasgow he had al- 
lowed himself only three hours' sleep. He 
was recovered by a course of sea balhiTig. 
In 1760 he declined an invitation to succeed 
Robert Andrews [q. v.] as minister of Piatt 
Chapel, Manchester, but later in the year 



accepted a call (in succession to Joseph Wil- 
kinson) from his uncle's former nock at 
Durham, and was ordained there in 1757 as 
' spiritual consul" to a ' presbyterian tribe.' 

At Durham he finished, but did not yet 
publish, his 'Doctrini) of the Sphere,' begun 
m Edinburgh. With the signature P.M.D. 
(presbyterian minister, Durham) he contri- 
buted "to the -Ladies' Diary' [see TiPPEK, 
John], thenedited by Thoma.s. Simpson (1710- 
17(51) [q. v.] lie left Durham at the begin- 
ning of 1702 to l>ecome minister at Filbv, 
NorfoUc, and assistant to John NN'hitesida 
{rl. 1784) at Great Yarmouth. Here he re- 
sumed his intimacy with Manning, now prac- 
tising as a physician at Norwich. He began 
his treati.se on conic sections, suggested to 
him by Sir Isaac Newton's 'Arithmetic* 
Universalis,' 1707. He took pupils in mathe- 
matics and navigation. Through Richard 
Price ( 1 723- 1 701 ) fq. v. ] he was elected fellow 
of the Uoyal Society, and recommended to 
William IV'tty, second earl of Shelbume 
(afterwards first Marquis of Lansdowne) 
[q.v.J, for I he post of his librarian, afterwards 
tilled by Joseph Priestley [1). v.], but de- 
clined it (1772) owing to his approaching 
marriage. He acceptea in the same year the 
ollice of mathematical tutor at Warrington 
Academy, in sueeession to John Holt {d. 
1772 ; see under Horslev, JoilS). Here he 
prepart'd for the press Ids treatise on the 
sphere, himself cut ting out all tlie illustrative 
figures (twenty thousand, for an edition of 
five hundred copies). It appeared in quarto 
in 1775, and was reissued in 1777. Joseph 
Johnson [q. v.] gave him for the copyright 
4t)/., remitted by Walker on finding the pub- 
lisher had lost money. The emoluments at 
Warrington did not answer his expectation. 
He resigned in two years, and in the autumn 
of 1774 beeame colleague to John Simpson 
(1746-1812) at High Pavement chapel, Not- 
tingham. 

Here he remained for twenty-four j'ears, 
developing unsu.^pected powers of public 
work. He made his mark as a pulpit orator, 
reconciled a division in his congregation, 
founded a charity school (1788), and pub- 
lished a hymn-book. His colleagues after 
Simpson's retirement were (1778) Nathaniel 
Pkilipps ((/. 20 ( let. 1842), the last dissent- 
ing minister who preached in a clerical wig 
(1785), Nicholas Clayton (1784), William 
Walters (</. 11 April 1806). Inconjunction 
with Gilbert Wakefield [q. v.], who waa in 
Nottingham 1784-90, he formed a literary 
club, meeting weekly at the members' houses. 
Wakefield considered him as possessing ' the 
greatest variety of knowledge, with the most 
masculine understanding' of any man be ever 
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knew (.Vrmoir* of Wakefielii, 1H04, i. 227). 
Nottingham was u fociis of political opinion, 
•which WoUier led both by special sermons 
and by drafting petitions and addresses sent 
ibrward by the town in favour of the inde- 
pendence of the I'nited States and the advo- 
cacy of parliBmentary and other reforms. 
His ability and his constitutional spirit won 
the high commendation of Edmund Burku 
[q. v.] Ilis reform speech at the county 
Jneetmg at Mansfield, 28 Oct, 1782, was his 

geatest eflbrt. "William Ilenrj- Cavendish 
;ntinck, third duke of Portland [q. v.], com- 
pared him with Cicero, to the disadvantage 
of the lotter. From 1787 he was chairman 
liof the associated dissenters of Xottiii^-ham- 
'fehire, Derbyshire, and port of Yorkshire, 
-whose object was to achieve the repeal of the 
Test Act*. His ' Dissenters' I'lea, Birming- 
ham [1790], 8to, was reckoned by Charles 
I James Fox [q. v.] the best publication on 
Ithe subject. He was an eorly advocate of 
The abolition of the slave trade. The variety 
of his interests is shown by his publication 
ii(17i)4, 4to) of his treatise on conic sections, 
rhile he was agitating against measun-s for 
be suppression of public opinion, which cul- 
^minated in the 'gagging act' of 1795. 

Towards the close of 1797, after a fruit- 



^_less application to Thomas Belsham [q. v.], 

^■^'alkcr was Invited to succeed Thomas 

^BSames [q. v.] as professor of theology in 

^■llanchester College. lie felt it a duty to 

^K comply, and resigned his Nottingham charge 

on o May 1798. There was one other tutor, 

but tlie funds were low, and Walker's appeal 

(19 April 1799) fur increased subscriptions 

met with scant response. I'rom 1800 the 

entire burden of teaching, including classics 

and mathematics, fell on him, nor was his 

lemuneration proportionally increased. In 

addition he took charge (1801-3) of the 

ongregation at Dob Lane Chapel. Fails- 

rorth. He resigned in ISO.'?, and the col- 

ge was removed to York [see Wellbb- 

OTED, CharlbsJ. 

Walker remained for two years in the 

Beighbourhood of Manchester, and continued 

take an active part in its Literary and 

Philosophical Society, of which he was elected 

president on the death of Thomas Fercival 

(1740-1804) [q.v.l In 1805 he removed to 

Wavertree, near tiverpool, still keeping up 

a connection with Manchester, lu the spring 

of 1807 he went to London on a publishing 

»nd. His powers suddenly I'uilwl. He 

at Draper Hull, London, nn 21 .\])ril 

and was buried in Hunhill Fields. 

[is portrait is in the possession of the Man- 

hestcr Literary and Philosophical Society, 

ad baa been twice engraved. He married 




in 1772, and left a widow. His only son, 
tJeorgo Walker, his father's biographer and 
author of ' I,*tters to a Friend' (1843) on 
his reasons for nonconformity, became a re- 
sident in France. His only daughter, Sarah 
(rf. 8 Dec. Ix-M), married,' on 9 July 1796, 
Sir George Cuylev, hart., of Brompton, near 
Scarborough. William Manning Walker 
(1784-1833), minister at Preston and Man- 
chester, was his nephew. 

Walker's theology, a ' tempered Arinnism,' 
plays no part in his own comiHisitions, but 
shows itself in omissions and alterations in 
his ' Collection of Psalms and Hymns,' War- 
rington, 17H8, 8vo. He wrote a few liymne. 
Many of his speeches aurl potitieul addressee 
will be found in his 'Life' and collected 
' Eitsays.' Besides the mathematical works 
already mentioned, he published: 1. 'Ser- 
mons,' 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. Posthumous were : 
2. 'Sermons,' 1808, 4 vols. 8vo (including re- 
prmt of No. 1). 3. ' Es-^^avs . . . prefixed . . . 
Life of the Author,' 1809', 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Obituary by Aikin, in AlhengDUin, Juua 1807, 
p. 638 : Life, by his Sod, prefixed to IJ^snys, also 
separutflly, 1809; Monthly Rcpositor)', 1807 p. 
217, 1810 pp. 261, 3.V2,"47.'i, SOO. o04. 1811 
p. 18, 1813 p. 577 ; Wieksteed'B Memory of the 
Just, 184;i, p. 127; Bright's Historicnl Sketch 
of Warrington Academv, 1859, p. 16; Munk's 
Coll. of Phys. 1861. ii."l83; CHrpenler's Pres- 
byterianisin in Nottinghiim [1802], p. 161; 
Halley's Lancashire, I8G9, ii. 305, 409, 468; 
Roll of 8tudcnts, Manchester Cull. 1868; 
Brownn'g Hist, of CoDgregntioniilism in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, 1877, p. 251 ; Nightingale's Lan- 
cashire Nonconformity, 1891 i. 17, 1893 T. 47; 
Julian's Diet, of Hyninology, 1892, pp. 12, 30.] 

A. G. 

WALKER, GEORGE (1772-1847), 
novelist, was horn in Fnlcon Sijuare, Cripple- 
gate, London, 24 Dec. 1772. At the age of 
fifteen lie was npiirenliced to n bookseller 
named Cuthell in Middle llow,Holborn,and 
two years afterwards started in the same 
business for himself with a capital of a few 
shillings. He remained in this business the 
whole of his life, and bi-came prosperous. 
He first transferred his shop tu Portland 
Street, where he added u musical publishing 
department, and finally, as a music publisher 
solely, he removed to Golden Square, and 
took his son George Walker (180;5-1879) 
[q. v.] into partnership with him. He died 
on 8 Feb. 1847. 

I le WTOte numerous novels after the then 
popular stylo of .Mrs. Uadcliire ; I. ' itomaiice 
of tilt! (,'ttvem,' l<ondon, 1702, 2 vols. 

2. 'ilainiled Castle,' London, 1794, 2 vols. 

3. 'House ofTyniuii,' London, 1795, 4 vols. 

4. ' Theodore Cyiibon,' London, 1 79(5, 3 vols. 
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5. ' Cintlielia.' London, 1797,4 vols.; French 
translation, I'nri-i, 1798-9. 6. 'Tlio Aapa- 
bond.'Lnndun, ITS'fl, 2 vols.; French trans- 
lation, ruri.", 1807. 7. 'The Three Spuniard.*,' 
London, IKUO, 3 vols.; French translation, 
Paris, IW)'"). 8. "Don Itaphuel,' London, 
1803, 3 vols. 9. 'Two Girls of EiKhleen," 
London, ISlMi, 2 vols. 10. ' Adventures of 
Timothy Thought less,' Loudon, 1S1:J. 
11. 'Travels of Sylvester Tramju^r,' London, 
1813. 12. ■ The' .Midnight Bell,' London, 
1824, 3 vols. lie also piihliNlu'd a vulume 
of poems, London, 1801, and 'The liatlle of 
Waterloo : a poem,' London, 1815. 

[London Direotory; Bingr. Unirorsello ; Brit. 
Mas. Cat.] J. R. M. 

WALKER. GKORGE (.1803-1879). 
■writer on c-hfss, horn in London in March 
18U3, was the son of George Walker (1772- 
1847) [q. v.] After his father's death in 
1847, tieorge AVallter went un to the Stock 
Exchange, where he practised until a few 
years hefore his death on 23 April 1879. lie 
■was hurled at Kensal Green. 

Asa chess-player AValker was bright with- 
out being extremely hrilliaut. His recorded 
g[ames with masters show that he was an 
adept in developing his men and making ex- 
changes, but lie admits that phiyer.s of the 
force of Moq>hy or Maedouiiell could always 
give him the odds of the [lavvn and move. 
He himself was a gwHt latulat'ir tfiiijntris 
act i in chess matters, and contended that it 
match between I'hilidnrand I'onziuni would 
surpass the play of any of his conteinpurarieH. 
Among the latter his hero was Labourdon- 
nais. whom he lended in his lust illness, and 
buried at his own expense in Ken.sal tireen 
cemetery [December 1840 ; see Macuosnell, 
At.EXANDKR], Walker wrote a memoir of 
the ' roi d'tchecs' for 'Bell's Life.' which 
■was translated for the I'arisian 'I'ahimede' 
(lo Dec. 1841) as ' Derniers Moineiils de 
Labourdonnais.' (Jther players celebrated 
by \\'alker are St. Amant, Mouret (the 
'Automaton'), .Tobii Cochrnne, George 
Perigal, and fcielous and Popert, the joint 
'primates of chess' ahtng witli Walker 
himself between the death of Mucdonnell 
and the rise of Staunton. From 1840 to 
1847, when he ceased playing first-rate chess, 
he was inferior only to Buckle and Staunton 
among Engli.*h players. 

As a writer on the game, George Walker's 
reputation was European. His firstpublica- 
tion. a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, on 
'New Variations in the Muzio Gambit' 
(1831, 12mo'). was followed in less than 
K year by liis ' New Treatise,' which 
■I "''d the chess 'Studies' of 



Peter I'ratt (1803, &c.) and the far from 
thorough 'Treatise ' by J. H. Sarratt (1808) 
as amended bv William Lewis in 1821; 
of the ' New Treatise ' a German version 
went through several editions. Walker's 
style was bright and often witty. To later 
editions was appended an e.xcellent biblio- 
graphy; but this has been almost entirely 
superseded by the ' Schachlitteratur ' of A. 
\'an der Liiide ( Berlin, 1880; cf. however, 
Che«ii Mantkixt, iii. 43). Walker's line chess 
library was dispersed hv Sothebv on 14 May 
1874 {U'entmiiieter Paprrt, 1 ^fay 1874), 
He was also a benefactor to the cause of 
chess as a founder and promoter of clubs, 
notably the AVestniinster tJhess Club (1832- 
l84;i), famous as the battle-ground of Mac- 
domiell and Laimurdonnais, and of Popert 
and iStauntun.uiid its successor in reputation, 
the St. George's Club, which still flourishes. 

\ good black-and-white portrait of 
Walker is civen in the ' Westminster Papers,' 
1 Dec. 1870. 

Walker's works comprise: 1. 'A New 
Treatise on Chejss: containing the rudiments 
of the science . . . and a selection of fifty 
chess problems,' London, 1832, 8vo ; 3rd ed. 
1841 (Em. 4 April); 4th ed. 'The Art of 
t'hess I'lav,' 1840. 2. 'A S.-lection of 
Games al (^hess, actually played by Philidor 
and Ilia contemporaries . . . with notes and 
additions,' London, 1835, 12mo. 3. 'Chess 
made Eai^v,' London, 1830, 12mo; 1850; 
Baltimore," 1837 and 1839. 4. 'The Phili- 
dorian : a Magazine of Domestic Games,' 
London, 18.H8 (chess, draughts, whist, &c.) 
5. 'On .Moving the Knight,' London, 1840, 
8vo. (1. ' Che.ss Studies: comprising one 
thousand games actually played during the 
last half-century,' London, 1844, 8vo; new 
edition, with introduction by E. Free- 
iKiroiigli, 1^93. 7. ' Chess and Chessplayers: 
consisting of Original Stories and Sketches,* 
London, 18"iO, 8vo. Among these papers 
(some of which hud been contributed to 
' Eraser," the ' Chess Player's Chronicle,' and 
other magazines) are interesting sketches of 
the ' .Vutoinaton,' Iluy Lopez, the Caff de la 
Regence, and stories of Doscliapelles, La- 
bourdonnais, and Mucdonnell. Walker 
edited I'hilidor's well-known 'Analysis of 
the Game of Chesa . , . with notes anil addi- 
tions,' in 1832 (Ijondon, 12mo) ; and three 
years later he thoroughly revised the 'Giiida 
to the Game of Drafts,' originally published 
by Joshua Sturges in 1800 (another edition 
1845), In 1847 he translated from th» 
French the ' Chess Preceptor ' of C. F. de 
jBeni.sch. He managed the chess column 
for ' Bell's Life ' from 18,^ to 1878. He is 
to be distinguished from William Green- 
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wood Wnlker whn puhlished 'A Selection 
at Games at Cliess ' in 1836. 

[Che»8 PU\>r's Chronicle, 1 June 1870 (notice 
by the Rev. W. Wnyte); Bilgucr's Hiimiljiich 
des Sohachspitlg, Leipzig, 1801, p. 51 ; Westniin- 
Btrr Papers, 1 Dec. 1876; Wulkor's Chess 
Studies ed. Freeborough, 1893; Binl'a Ches» 
History, p. xii ; Polytechnic Journal. M«y nJiil 
September 184! ; Brit. Mua. Cat.; notes kindly 
given by the Rpv. W. Wuyte.] T. S. 

WALKER, OE( )UGK ALFRED (1807- 
188-4), philiitithropist and sanitary reformer, 
born lit Xottinffbnm on 27 Feb. 1807, was 
second fnn of Williura Walker, a jilumber 
of that city, hy his wife, Elizulx-th William- 
ton of Biirton-undcr-Needwood in StaflVird- 
ehire. Hisearlicst sclioolmiwti-r, Ilcnrv Wild, 
was a quaker of Xollen. A.s a younper son 
in a middle-c]as.s family of nine cliildren, 
Georgv.-Vlfred liadto choose betime.s his craft 
or profession. Bent upon going up to Lon- 
don to walk the hospitials, he began his pre- 
liminary --t udies before quit! ing Nott iuvfliam. 
On reaching the metropolis he pursued them 
at the .Muersgate Street school. In 1821) 

I he ■KOB admitted a licentiate of the Society 
of Apothecaries, becoming in 1831 a mem- 
ber o I the lloyal College of Surgeons. In 
1836 he atteiided St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, and next year studied in Paris in the 
■wards of the Hotel Dieu. There he visited 
the great cemeteries on the outskirts of Paris, 
«nd continued his study of that great social 
evil of intramural interment to which his 
attention had been first directed in boyhood 
irben sauntering through the densely packe<l 
lyards of his native place, 
ring tlie autumn of 18/53 Walker re- 
timed to London, and entered upon medi- 
cal practice at 101 Dniry Lane. Ilis sur- 
Igerj was surrounded by intrainural church- 
yard. At great risk tn his health ho 
collected evidence on the .subject, and by 
liis writings forced his conclusions upon the 
public. His first book, which appeared in 
1830, was grimly entitled 'Gatherings from 
Graveyards.' Early in the following year 
he gave important evidence orally before 
a (elect committee of the House of Com- 
mons. This evidence formed the appendix 
to Walk4-r'8 next work, called ' The Grave- 
Vardsof London.'published in 1841. ' Grave- 
yard Walker," as he was thenceforth dubbed, 
drew up a petition to the House of Com- 
inons in 1842 which led to the appointment 
of B select committee, the labours of which 
finally insured the removal of the remains 
of those buried within populous localities. 
Vine letters from W'ulker to the ' Moniing 
Herald ' were collectively reprinted in 1843 
as ' Interment and Uisinterment : a further 





Exposition of the Practices pursued in the 
Metropolitan Places of Sepulture, and the 
IJeaults affecting the Healtli of the Liv- 
ing.' Walker's subsequent publicat ions were 
'Burial-ground Incendiarism,' 1846, and a 
series of lectures on the ' .\etual Condition 
of the Metropolitan Graveyards,' delivered 
in the Mechanics' Institution in Chancery 
Lane (1847), 'by order of the .Metropob- 
tan Society for the .Vbolition of Burials in 
Town.' In 1847 Walker himself obtained 
possession of the foulest grave-pit to be 
found in London, and removed its contents 
at his own expense to Norwood cemetery. 
This loathsome death-trap, in which ten 
thousand bodies were interred, was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his surgery. 
It was a cellar (fifty-nine feet by twenty- 

I nine feet) underneath a baptist conventicle, 
midway on the west side of St. Clement's 
Lane, and known as Enon Chapel. In 1849 
he issued 'Practical Suggestions for the 
Establishment of Metropolitan Cemeteries;' 
his last work on that theme, published in 
1H51, was ' Gn the Past and Present State 
of Intramural Burying Places,' wliich in 
18.')2 ran into a second edition. It was 
largely owing to Walker's efforts that the 
act of 18.';0, which placed intramural inter- 

I mcnt-9 uniler severe restriction.-*, was passed. 

I .Ml through his career in London, Walker, 

j in addition to his surgery in Drury Lane, 

' had another houst; further west, at 11 St. 
James's Place, in its way almost as remark- 

j able. At the back of it he built warm 
vapour baths long bi-fori; David I'rquhart 
[q. v.] brought to the knowledge of Lon- 

I doners the luxury of the Turkish bath ; but 

I 11 St. James's Place was burnt down, batlis 
and all. 

Towards the close of his life Walker 
withdrew from London to an estate he 
purcha.sed, Ynysfaig House, near Dolgelly 

I in Carmiirllieiii^liire. He t,i>ent bis leisure 
in preparing for publication 'Grave Re- 
miniscences, or Experiencea of a Sanitary 
Reformer;' but that work was not com- 
plete<l. Walker died suddenly at Ynysfaig 
Ilouse on 6 July 1884. 

I Personal Hecullections ; obituary notice in 
Athenreum, 12 July 1884; Men of the Time, 
1884, p. 1083; Tiines, 7 July 1 884, and holo- 

j graph niriuii.script iiiipers and original correspon- 

j dene*.] C. K. 

•WALKER, SiE GEORGE TOWNS- 

] HEX1)( 1714-1842), generaI,bomon25 May 
17(54, was the eldest son of Major Nathaniel 
^^'alker, who served in a corps of rangers 
during the American war, and died in 1780, 
by Htnrietta, only daughter and heiress of 

i Captain John Bagster, R.N. , of West Oowes, 
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I«le of Wight. His great-gTeat-grandfather, 
Sir Walter Walker, of Busbey Hall, Ik>rt- 
fordshire, was advocate to Catherine of 
Braganza [q. v.], the ■wife of Charles II. 

By Queon CEorlottp's desire, he received 
a commission na en.sigii in the fl.")th foot on 
4 March \7t*-J. lie became lieutenant on 
1,3 SI arch 1783, and nn :!2 .funu was trans- 
ferred to the 71st, the 95th being disbanded. 
The 7l8t was also disbanded soon after- 
wards, and on \!i Muroh l"t:<4 he was trans- 
ferred to the 3Cth. He joined thnt regiment 
in India, and B«^r\'ed with (jeneral (after- 
wards Sir Henrj-) Coahy's force in the ope- 
rations against the Foligarts in the neighboiir- 
honil of Tinnevelli in February 1780, being 
placed in charge of the quartermaater-gene- 
ralVdepiirtment. lie was invalided home in 
17^7j and exchanged on 25 July to the 35th 
foot. In 1788he was employed on the staffin 
Ireland ns aide-de-camp to General Bruce. 
On 13 March 1789 he was made captain- 
lieutenant in the 14th foot, but, instead of 
joining that regiment inJamaica, he obtained 
leave to go to Germany to study tactics and 
German. 

On4Mayl7!^l Walkerobtained a company 
in the (iOth, all the battalions of which were 
in America ; but he seems to have remained 
at the depot, and in 1703 ho went to Flan- 
ders with a body of recruits who had volun- 
teered for active service. He was present at 
the action of 10 May 1704 near Toiirnay, 
and served in the quurlennBSter-generar.s de- 
partment during the retreat of the Duke 
of York's armv, being employed on various 
missions. WLen the army embarked for 
England he was made an inspector of foreign 
corps, and was sent to the Black Forest and 
Switzerland to superintend tho raising of 
Baron de Roll's regiment. I le made arrange- 
ments for the passage of the men through 
Italy and their embarkation at CivitaVeccliia, 
and returned to EngUind in .\ugast 17M. 

"W'alker was promoted major in the (Wtli 
on 27 Aug. In March 17fi7 he went to Por- 
tugal, and was aide-de-camp hrgt to (General 
Simon Fraser (</. 1777) [q-v.], and afterwards 
to the Prince of Waldeclt, who commanded 
the Angli -Portuguese army; but ill-health 
obliged him to go home in June. He was 
inspecting field-officer of recruiting iit Man- 
chester from February 1798 till March 1799. 
He then joined the 50th in Portugal, having 
become lieutenant-colonel in that regiment 
on 6 Sept. 1798 ; but in October ho was 
Biunmoned to Holland to act as British 
commissioner with tho Ru.'sian troiipa under 
the Duke of York. He afterwards accom- 
panied them to the Channel Islands, and so 
missed the campaign in Egypt, in which his 



regiment bad a share. He took over the 
commiind of the flOth at Malta in October 
1801, returned with it tolreland in 1802, 
and served with it in tho expedition to 
Copenhagen in 1807, being in Spencer's 
brigade of Baird's division. 

In January 1808 he went with it to the 
Peninsula, as part of Spencer's force. It 
was one of the regiments partieularlv men- 
tioned by Sir Arthur Wellesley in liis re- 
port of the battle of ^'imiero. It formed 
part of Fane's brigade, which, with An- 
struther'.s brigade and Robe's guns, occupied 
a hill in front of Vimiero, and was attacked 
by a strong column under Laborde. The 
French had nearly reached the guns when 
Walker wheeled his right wing round to the 
left by companies, poured a volley into tho 
flank of the column, charged it both in front 
and flank, and drove it m confusion down 
tlie hillside (see FrLER, pp. 105-7, where 
(lis own account of the charge is quoted). 

In the autumn he went to England, and 
the oOlh was commanded by Major (after- 
wards Sir Charles James) Napier during 
Moore's campaign. He returned with des- 
patches for Moore, but reached Coruiia two 
days after the battle. He was made colonel 
in'the array on 25 Sept. 1808. In 1609 
he served in the Walcheren expedition, at 
first in command of his regiment, and aftei^ 
ward.s as brigadier. 

In August 1810 he went back to the 
Peninsula with the rank of brigadier-general. 
He was employed for a year in the north of 
Spain, aiding and stimulating the authori- 
ties of Gallicia and the Asturias to raise 
troops and take a more active part in the 
war (see his letters to Lord Liverpool in 
War Offirp Original Comfpondenct,'So. 142, 
; at Public Record Office). Ho had per- 
j sunded Lord Liverjiool to let him take three 
I thousand British troops to Santona, but 
I Lord Wellesley interposed, and the men 
were sent to Wellington (Dcupatehes^Sa'pfX. 
Ser. vii. 208). Finding that he could do no 
good with the Spaniards, and having become 
1 major-general on 4 June 1811, ho applied to 
join the army in Portugal, and in (!)ctober he 
was given command of a brigade in the Sth 
(Leith's) division. 

At the storming of Badajor, on the night 
of 6 April 1812, M'alker's brigade was ordered 
to make a false attack on the San Vincente 
bastion, to be turned into a real attack if 
circumstances should prove favourable. The 
ladder party missed its way and delayed 
this attack for on hour. Meanwhile the 
breaches, which were on the opposite side of 
the fortress, had been assaulted in vain by 
the fourth and light division ; and the thirJl 
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divittiun, which had e«cala(]t-(l the castle, 
found it«clf unobleto push through into the 
town. Walker's hrigade (4th, 30th, and 
4-ltli regiments) reaclied the glncis undis- 
c>ivi-rt'd, but was met by ft hea\'j' fire as it 
descended by ladders into the ditch and 
placed them against the escarp. The ladders 
proved too short, for the wall was more than 
lliirty ffi'l high. Fortunately, it woa un- 
finiahied at the salient, and there tlie men 
mounted, by four ladders only. While some 
of them entered the town, Walker with the 
main body forced his way along the ram- 
parta, and made him.^lf master of three l>as- 
tions. Then a sudden scare (the fear of a 
mine, according to Napier) made the men 
torn, and they were cha.sed back to the San 
Vincente bastion, where they rallied on a 
battalion in reserve. 

Walker was shot while trying to over- 
come this panic and carry the men onward. 
The ball, fired by a man not two yards dis- 
tant, struck the edge of a watch which he 
was wearing in his breast, turned down- 
wanls and pa«9od out between his ribs, splin- 
tering one of them. He also received four 
bayonet woHnd.-*. lie was taken care of for 
a time by a French soldier, whom he was 
afterwards able to repay. He was so much 
weakened by loss of blood and by subsequent 
hsmorrhage that his life was for some time in 
danger, and he had to remain three months 
*t BftiJajoE before he could be sent home, 
"lift brifjude had lost about half its efl'ectivo 
etrengtii, but ita success had decided the fall 
of Badajoj;. Wellington inhisdespatch spoke 
of his conspicuous gallantry and conduct. 
[On 24 Oct. he was given the colonelcy of 

e Meuron's regiment. 
He was still .sufl'ering from his wounds 
^hen ho returned to the Peninsula in June 
1813. The army was in the Pyrenees, cover- 
the blockade of I'amplonH, when he 

lined it on 4 Atig. at Ariscun, and was 
^ilaced in command of the first brigade 
(riOth, Tlst, and 9"_'nd regiments) of the se- 
■COnd (Stewart's) division. Stewart had been 
•wounded in the action of Maya ten days 
before, and in his absence the division was 
iinande<l by Walker for a month. He 
■ present at the battle of the Nivelle on 

6 Nov.. but his brigade, which had suffered 
severely at >Iaya, was not octively 
engaged. Shortly afterwards he was given 
temporary command of the seventh (Lord 
~ Ihousie's) division, which formed part of 
Bcre^ford's corps. At the passage of the 
■Kire ond the actions near Bayoniie (10-1-"' 
Dec.) this division was in second line. It 
helped to drive the French out of their 
works at Hastingues and Oeyergave on 




23 Feb. 181 4. At Orthes, four days later, it 
was at first behind the fourth divi.sion, but it 
had a prominent sliare in the latter part of 
the battle, and in the pur.'suit. Walker was 
wounded while loading on one of his bri- 
gades. He was mentioned in NN'ellington's 
despatch, and was included in the thanks of 
parliament (see Dfspatchm, Suppl. Ser. viii. 
612, for his report to Beresford). 

In March he reverted to his former brigade, 
but in the middle of that mouth his own 
wound and the death of his wife caused him 
to leave the army and return to England. 
He received the gold medal with two clasps 
for his services in the Peninsula, was made 
K.C.B. in January 1815, and knight-com- 
mander of the Portuguese order of the 
Tower ond Sword in ilay. 

He was governor of (irenada from 7 April 
1815 to 17 Feb. 1810. On 21 April 1817 
he received the Q.C.B. He was made a 
member of the consolidated hoard of general 
ollicers, and groom of the chamber to the 
Duke of Sussex. On 19 July 1821 he was 
promoted lieutenant-general, and on 11 May 
1 825 he was appointed commander-in-chief 
at Madras. He took over that command on 
3 March 182t!, and held it till .May 1831. 
On 28 March 18.'}.j he was made a baronet, 
and received a grant of arms commemorating 
Vimiero, Badajoz, and Orllics. 

On 24 May 18.'?7 he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of Chelsea Hospital, and on 
28 June 1838 he was promoted general. He 
had been made a colonel-commandant of the 
rifle brigade on 21 May 1816, Ue Meuron's 
regiment being disbanded in that year. He 
was subsequently transferred to the 84tb 
regiment on 13 May 1820, to the 52nd on 
19 Sept. 1822, and, "finally, to the 50lh on 
23 Dec. 1839. He died at Chelsea Hospital 
on 14 Nov. 1842. lie married, first, in July 
1 789, Anna, only daughter of Uichard Allen 
of Bury, Lancashire, by whom he had two 
daughters; and, secondly, in August 1820, 
Helen, youngest daughter of Alexander 
Caldeleugh ot Croydon, Surrey, by whom he 
had four sons and two daughters. 

Walker was a very handsome soldierly 
man ; his likeness is to be found in Thomas 
Heaphy's picture of the Peninsula heroes. 

[United Service Magaiinp, Decenibor 1842; 
Gent. Ha^;. 1843, i. 88 ; Fyler's History of the 
SOIh Rogimcnt ; Wellington Despatches; Na- 
pier's War in the Peninsula ; Jooes's Sieges in 
Spain : Boyal Military Calondnr, iii. 177 ; pri- 
vate information.] E. M. L. 

WALKER, ORORGE WASHHS-GTON 
(1800-1659), missionary, was boni in Lon- 
don on 19 March 18(XI. Ilia mother dying 
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early Bnd his father removing to Paris, he 
was broiiglit up by a grandmother at Xew- 
castle-on-Tyne as a uniturinn. Ho was con- 
firmed by a bishop, and placed at a Wesleyan 
school at IJarnard Castle. Apprenticed to n 
qiiakcr draper of Newcastle, he attended 
Friends' meetings, and in 1827 joined the 
society. An attachment to his master's 
daughter, who soon after became blind and 
died on 3 Xnv. 18:.'S, much influenced liis 
character at this time. In l8:il, iuobudiouce 
to a ' call,' he accompauiiHl James Uaek- 
houae, a mini.ster of Y(»rk, on a missionary 
visit to the Smitbem Hemisphere. They 
landed at Ilobart Town (now llobart) un 
8 Feb. 1S32, after a live months* voyage; 
Van Diemen's Land, as it was then culled, 
■wa.s n dependency of New South Wales, and 
chielly kimwu in England for its penal set- 
tlemenls. The governor, Sir George Arthur 
[q. v.], afforded the Friends every oppor- 
tunity of visiting the convicts, and at his 
request they furnished him with reports on 
penal discipline. They also visited the 
aborigines on Flinders Island. 

In Launceston they gathered a body of 
quakers who held I heir first yearly meeting 
in 1834, and who have since founded an 
excellent college in Hobart Town for the 
insfriidion of iheir young. By t}mt lirst 
yearly meeting Walker was acknowledged a 
minister. 

After three years in Tasmania they passed 
to Sydney, where tliey ma<le the actjunin- 
tance of Samuel Miirsdon fq. v.l, the oldest 
colonial chaplain, to whose labours f hey pay 
a high tribute in their journals. On return- 
ing to Hobart they were solieited by the 
new governor, .Sir .lohn Franklin [q. v.], to 
give information to his secretary. Captain 
Maconochie, for the report he was preparing 
for the House of Commons (Pari. Accounts 
and Pnperii, 1S;17-S, xlii. 31, note g). In 
1838, having visited all the .\u8tnilian colo- 
nies and having founded numerous tem- 
perance societies (for the drinking of spirits 
they considered the greatest evil of the 
land). Backhouse and Walker set sail for 
Cape Town, calling at Mauritius on the way. 
They visited all the mission .stations (num- 
bering eighty) in South Africa, of whatever 
denomination, wrote addresses and bad them 
translated into Dutch, and travelled over six 
thousand miles in a wagon or on horseback. 
They parted in September 1840, after nine 
years' united labours; Walker returned to 
Hobart and set up business as b draper, 
hut, having established a savings bank and 
a depot of the Bible Society, both in his 
shop, he soon l>ecame engaged entirely in 
these and other philanthropic works. lie 



waa a member of the board of education and 
on the council of the high school. 

Walker died at Hobart Town on 1 Feb. 
1859, and was buried on the 4th. On 10 Dec. 
1840 he married at Hobart Sarah Benson 
Mather, a quaker minister. 

In conjunction with Backhouse, Walker 
wrote several treatises of a religious charac- 
ter addressed to the inhabitants of the 
countries he visited and to the convicts of 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land. 

[Biieklinuse and Tylor's Life and Labours of 
Wiilkor. 181)2, 8vo; Backhouse's Visit to Aae- 
tr*!. Colonies, 1838-41, 8vo, Visit to Mauritius. 
&c. 1844, and Extmcts from Letters, 1838, 3rd 
e<lit. : Smith's Catalogne; Friends' Biogr. Cat. 
p. 681,] C. F. S. 

WALKER, SibHOVEN'DEN (//. 1728). 
rear-admiral, second son of Colonel William 
Walker of Tankardatowu, Queen's County, 
bv Eliiabeth, daughter of Dr. I'eter Cham- 
herlen (1601-1683) [q. v.], is said to have 
been born about 1060. It would seem more 
probable that he was quite ten years younger. 
Sir Chamberteii Walker, described as ' the 
celebrated man midwife,' was his younger 
brother. His grandfather, John Walker, 
married Marj-, daughterof Thomas Hoveuden 
of Timkardstown, apparently the grandson of 
Giles llovenden, who came to Ireland in 
the train of Sir Anthony St. Leger [q. v.] 
noveuden Walker's early service) in the 
navy cannot now he traced. The first mention 
of him is an captain of the Vulture fireship 
on 17 Feb. l(i!M-2. fnjm which date hetooK 
post. In the Vulture he was present in 
the battle of Barfieur, but had no actual 
share in it, nor yet in the destruction of the 
French ships at La Hogue. He was shortly 
afterwards appointed to the Sapphire frigate 
on the Irish station ; and, apparently in 
1694, to the Friends' Adventure armed 
ship. In 1095 he commanded theFore.sight 
of .50 guns, in which, when olF the Lizard, 
in charge of convoy, with the Sheerness 
frigate in company, he is said to have fought 
a gallant action with two French ships of 
si.xty and seventy guns, on 29 April 1696, 
and to have beaten them oIT(Charnoce). 
In June 1097 ho was appointed to the 
Content Prize ; in September to the Iloyal 
Oak, and in February H!97-8 to the Boyne 
as flag-captain to Vice-admiral Matthew 
Aylmer [q. v.], going out to the Mediter- 
ranean as coinmander-in-chief, with local 
rank of admiral — a condition that led 
Walker afterwards to raise the question 
whether he ought not to be paid as captain 
to an ndmirnl. The navy board, he com- 
plained, would only pay him as captain to 
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8 vice-admirttl. On the return of the 
Boyne to England in November 1699 the 
ship was ordered to r>ay oft", and Walker 
asked for leave of absence to go to Ireland, 
where, he explained, he had a cause pend- 
ing in the court of chancery, in which his 
interests were involved to the extent of a 
thousand pounda. As the admiralty refused 
him leave till the ship waa safe in Hamoaze 
and her powder dischareed, he begged to 
' lay down ' the command. 

In December 1701 ho was appointed to 
the Burford, one of the fleet oft" Cadiz under 
Sir fieorge Rooke [q. v.] in 1702; and 
afterwards of a squaidron detached to the 
West Indies with Walker as commodore 
(Bi-KCRETT, pp. 599, 603). After calling 
at the Cape Verd Inlands and at Barbados, 
he arrivwi at Antigua in the middle of 
February, and was desired by Colonel 
Christopher Codrington [q. v.] to co-operate 
in an attack on Guadeloupe. The first 
part of the co-operation was to provide the 
land forces witli ammunition, which was 
done by making up cartridges with large- 
grained cannon powder ana bullets taken 
Irom the case-shot. Of flints there wos no 
•tor<,', nor yet of mortars, bombs, pickaxes, 
«rmdii><, and such like, necessary for a siege. 
With officers who had allowed their troops 
to be in this state of destitution, it was 
scarcely likely that a warm-tempered man 
h aa Walker could act cordially ; and it 
very possible that this want of ogrei?- 
WBS in a measure an-iwerable for the 
ure, though the account of the campaign 
^ " toattnbute it mainly to the inefficiency 
land forces. The ships certainly took 
men over to (tuadeloupe, put them 
aafely on shore, cleared the enemy out of 
■nch batteries as were within reach of the 
sea, and kept open the communications. 
When tie French, driven out of the towns 
and forts, were permitted to retire to the 
mountains, the English were incapable of 
lorsuin^ them, and finally withdrew after 
[estroying the town, forts, and plaiitations. 
Never did any troop.s enterprise a tiling of 
ihig nature with more uncertainty and 
under so many difficulties ; for they had 
neither guides nor iinything else which woe 
lieceesary ' (Bcbchbtt, pp, tJ03-4 ; Walker's 
tert to Burchett, Captain*' Letters, W. 
L vii.) In the end of May the squadron 
Tetumed to Xevis, where, a few weelcs 
later, it was joined by Vice-admiral John 
Graydon [q, v.], with whom it went to 
Jamaica, and later on to Newfoundland and 
England. 

eto 1707 Walker commanded 
id, in which, in the summer of 
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1700, he took out a reinforcement to Sir John 
Leake [q.v.] in the Mediterranean, and had 
part in tiie relief of Barcelona. In Decem- 
' ber 1707 he was appointed to the Uoyal 
■ Oak ; in January 1707-8 to the Itamilliea, 
and in June, unaera recent order in council 
(18 Jan.), to be captain resident at Ply- 
mouth, to superintend and hasten the work 
of the port, and to be commander-in-chief 
in the absence of a rtag-ollicer. On 
15 Miircli 1710 11 he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral of the white; about the same 
time ho wns knighted ; and on 3 April he waa 
appointed commander-in-chief 'of a secret 
expeditioQ,' with an order to wear the union 
flag at the main when clear of the Channel. 
The ' expedition ' intended against Quebec, 
consisting of ten ships of the line, with 
several smaller vessels and some thirty t rana- 
ports, carrying upwards of five thou.;and 
soldiers, commanded by Brigadier-general 
John Hill [q. v.], mailed from Plymouth in 
the b<'ginniug of May, and arrived in New 
Kngland on 24 June. The supplies and 
reinforcements which were expected to bo 
waiting for it were not ready, and the fleet 
did not sail for the St. Lawrence till 
30 July. As they entered the river it 
began to blow hard, and on 21 Aug. a dense 
fog and an easterly galu compelled them, on 
the advice of the pilots, to lie to for the 
night. By the next morning they had 
drifted on to the north shore, among rocks 
and islands, where eight transports were 
cast away with the loss of nearly nine 
hundred men, and the rest of the fleet was 
saved with the greatest difficulty. 

The stormy weatlu-r continuing, the pilots, 
' who had been forced on board the men-of- 
war by the government of New England, all 
judged it impracticable to get up to Quebec 
with a fleet.' The ships, too, were short of 
provisions; the design of the expedition 
Lad been 'industriously hid 'from the ad- 
miralty till the last moment ; ' a certain 
jierson — probably the Earl of Oxford is 
meant ^seemed to value himself very much 
that a design of this nature was kept a 
secret from the admiralty ' (Burchett, 
p. 778), and the ships were neither victualled 
nor fitted for what, was then a very ex- 
ceptional voyage. A council of war was of 
opinion that if they had been higher up 
the river when the gale came on, they must 
all have been lost ; and that now, being left, 
by the loss of one of the victuallers, with 
only ten weeks' provisions on short allow- 
ance, nothing could be done but to return to 
England as soon as possible. They arrived 
at St. Helen's on 9 Oct., ' and thus ended an 
expedition so chargeable to the nation and 
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iprrtad, tn m Mma f Itow umadritMj 

S WM Mt on Cgot b^ tiiMe who Boned it ap 

' 'm ait g gut i o m sad p ey rM M i Ur iom ; 

it ocrMioiMtH tite drmwing Crom 

tmt umf in Flaaden, aaiitr eommutd of 

tfe Oake al lUHboron^ at lost atz 

ihnamtiA aen, wlien, iutead of beatiiif ap 

•ad <knrB at aea, tker might lure aone 

Ikeir eooBtijr Mrricak. Tbere nuT b« added 

M the Mi«fe(t«aM abroad an unlucky >cci- 

deot wUch happened at their return; for 

• akip of th« aqaadron, the Edgar of 70 

fBB* — Walker'a flagship — had not been 

Vaaajr di^ at aadxw at Spithead ere, by 

[vkat eaaaa ia BBlaKnni, she blew up and ail 

fthe maa wkidi ware on board her pen:^hed ' 

(a. p. 7S1). When the Edgar blew up, 

Walter was happily on shore ; but — among 

other things — all his papen were still on 

[board and were lost, a circiimrtanee which 

•fterwaida eao a c d him much trouble. On 

14 March 1711-12 he was appointed com- 

Band>rr-inH:hief at Jamaica, and sailed finally 

^firom Plymouth on 30 April with (he small 

aquadron and a convoy of a hundred mer- 

\ tiMnt ships. The command was unerentful, 

I and is mainly important as showing that 

nothin? in the conduct of the eTpeJition to 

the St. I^awrence was considert^l l)y the ad- 

i niralty as prejudicial to Walker's character 

I aa an officer. On the peace he was ordered 

to England, and arrived off Dover on '2& May 

1713. 

Shortly after the accession of George I 
AValker was called on by the admiralty to 
furnish them with an account of the Canada 
expedition. He replied that they had his 
official letters written at the time, that 
all his journals and other papers had been 
lost in the Edgar, and that any account he 
could write would be necessarily less per- 
fect than what they already bad. He was 
told that he must make out the best account 
he could, and was occupied with this when, 
apparently in April 1715, he received 
notice from his attorney that his half- 
pay had been stopped. His name had, 
in fact, been removed from the list of ad- 
mirals; not probably, oa he then and many 
others since nave believed, for imputed mis- 
conduct in the Canada expedition, but — as 
happened also to many others [cf. LLirdt, 
Sib Thomas; Hosier, Fkascis]— on sus- 
picion of .Tacobitism; the more so as the 
Canada expedition was certainly intended 
at the time as a blow to the Marlborough 
power. Walker, in disgust, left the country 
and settled in South Carolina as a planter. 
In a few years, however, he ri'lumed to 
England, and in 1720 published * A Journal, 



or Fall AeeoMBt al the late Expedition to 
Oaoad* ' (LondoB, 6to>, as a justification of 
hinaelf afsiaat ttoiftaienta that had been 
faoailT circslatfld. 

Aner tfak he aeasM to have resided 
abroad and ia Irelaad. In or about 1735 
Thamas Lediard '^q. t.1 was well acquainted 
with him in Hamburg and Ilanover. ' I 
found him,' he aavsv ' a gentleman of letters, 
good andcwlaitd'mg, i^dy wit, and agree- 
able ooBvetaation ; and withal the most 
atatemions man living ; for I never saw or 
heard that he drank anything but water, or 
eat anvthing but vegetables' ( Le0IaRI>, 
p. 8->5)'. He died in Dublin, of apoplexy, 
in 17:^. He was twice married, and left 
Uiue, by the second vrife, on- daughter, 
Margaret, who died unmarried about 1777. 

[The Memoir in Charaock's Biogr. Nar. ii. 
1.56, is very impeifcct. and in many reapecta 
inacennte. The accoont of his official career 
beragtreD is taken from the list Books, tbeCom- 
miadooaiidWatTant Books, bis own Letters (Cap- 
tains'L(Uer^W.).intbe PubUcnocord OfBce.from 
Bardiett's TransactioDs at Sea, I^iard's Naval 
Hist., and his own joomal of tlie expedition to 
C*nada. The history of his family is given in 
liriit. Mag. 1821, ii. 3S; a note to Notes and 
Queries, Stb s«r. ii. 37t. which differs from this 
in home details, seems less to )« depended on; 
a5, among other things, the writer did not know 
the correct spoiling of the maidi-n name of 
Walker's mother. In the Brili»li Museum Cata- 
logue a traosUcioQ from ihe Latin of Corncliits 
Oallas called ■ Elegies uf Old Age ' (LoDilon, 
168S, 8to) is doubtfully uttribntwl to Walkar 
(cf. Watt's Bibl Brit.)'; the awribotion seems 
highly improbable.] J. K. L. 

WALKBR, JAMES (1748-1808 ?), meiso- 
tint engraver, son of a captain in the mer- 
chant sen'ioe, was bom in 1 748. He became 
a pupil of Valentine Green [q. v.], but not 
in his fifteenth year, as has been alleged, 
for in 1763 Green himself had not begun to 
engrave in mezzotint. Walker's earliest 
published plate bears the date 2 July 1780. 
During the following three years he pub- 
lished a numlier of good portraits after 
Romney and others, some domestic scenes, 
' The Spell,' and • The Village Doctress,' after 
Northcote; a scene from 'Cymbeline,' alter 
Penny. In 1784 he went "to St. Peters- 
burg, being appointed engraver to the 
Empress Catluvriue II. Me remained is 
Russia till 1802, engraving numerous por- 
traits of the imperial family and of the 
Ivussian aristocracy, as well as pictures by 
the old masters in the imperial collection. 
Walker's appointment as court engraver was 
renewed by the Emperor .Alexander 1, and 
he was a member of the Imperial Academy 
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of Art at St. Peterahurg. He returned to 
England with 8 pension in 11*02, wlien many 
of his plates were lost by shipwreck off Yar- 
moath. A list of these is given in ihu 
catalogue of a sale of liLs remaining plates 
and of impressions from the lost pinteji, at 
Sotheby's, on 29 No\. 1822. A portriiit of 
Alexander I was published after his return, 
on 1 May 1803. Walker is said to ha\e 
died about 1808, and this is not necessarily 
inconsistent with the fact that a number 
of his mezzotint.x were published for the 
first time in 1819, and one, 'The Triumph 
of Cupid," after Parmegiano, in 1822. 

[RedgravB's Diet, of ArtieU; ChalonerStnith's 
British M«zzotinto Portraits, IT. 1439.] C. 1). 

WALKER, JAMES (1704-1831), rear- 
odmirul, born in 17'54, waa son of James 
Walker of ' Innerdovat ' in Fife, by his wife 
Mary, daughter of Alexander Melville, iiflli 
earl of J..even and fourth earl of Melville. He 
entered the navy in IT'Uon board the South- 
ipton frigate, in which he served for five 
i, at first in the We.st ludies, and after- 
in the Channel. He was then appointed 
to the I'rincess Hoyal, the tlagsliip ofSir 
Peter Parker (1721-1811) [q. v.J, by whom, 
on 18 June 1781, he was promoted to be 
lieutenant of the Torbay, one of the squadron 
wlxich accompanied Sir Samuel (afterwards 
Viscount) Hood fq. v.] to North America, 
and took part in the action oil" the Chesapeake 
on 5 .Sept., as also in the oprat ions at St. 
Christopher in January 1782, and in the 
battle of Dominica on 12 April, when she 
sustained a loss of ten killed and twenty-five 
wounded. Walker, whose father was an inti- 
mate friend of Rodnev, was on the point of 
being promoted, when Kodnev was superseded 
by Admiral Pigut, aud the chance was gone; 
he wa* still in the Torbay when, on 17 Oct. 
1782, in company with the London, she 
engaged and drove ashore in Samiina Bay, in 
the island of Hayti, the French 74-gun ship 
Scipion. After the peace. Walker si)eat 
some years on the continent, in France, Italy, 
'"'^ ~ Germany. While in Vienna in 1787 lie 
news of the Dutch armament, and im- 
mediately started for England. On the way, 
near Aschaffenburg, the diligence, which 
carrying a considerable .sum of monoy, 
attacked by a party of robbers. Walker 
imped out and rushed at t liem ; but as he 
received no support from his fellow travellers 
he waa knocked on the head, stripped, and 
thrown into the ditch. When the robbers 
had retired, he was picked up and carried 
into .\8cha(l'enburg, where liis wounds were 
dKiised ; but the delay at Aschaffenburg, and 
»(terwarda Frankfort, prevented his reach- 



ing England till after the dispute with 
Holland liiid been arranged ; so he returned 
to Germany. In the following year he was 
offered the command of a Russian ship, 
but the admiralty refused him permission to 
accept it [cf Tbevexes", Jamesj. In 1789 
he was appointed to the Champion, a small 
frigate employed on the coast of Scotland ; 
from her he was moved to the Winchelsea ; 
and in 1793 to the lioyne, intended for the 
flag of Iteor-oilrairal AlHeck. As this ar- 
rangement was altered, and Sir John Jervis 
hoisted his flag in the Boyue, Walker was 
moved into the Niger frigate, attached to the 
Channel fleet under Lord Howe, and one of 
the repeating ships in the battle of 1 June 
1794. 

()a 6 July he was promoted to the 
rank of commander. After a short time as 
actiug-captain of the Gibraltar, and again M 
ciimmander of the Terror bomb, he was ap- 
pointed in June 1795 acting-capt^iiu of the 
Trusty of •")0 guii.s, ordered to escort five 
Kast Indiamen toalatitude named, and,' after 
having seen them in safety,' to return to 
Spithead. The spirit of his orders took 
Walker some distance beyond the prescribed 
latitude, and then, learning that some forty 
English merchant sliips were at CadiE wait- 
ing for^convoy, he went thither and brought 
them home, with property, as represented by 
tlie merchants in London, of the value of 
upwards of a million, ' which but for his 
motive exertions would have been left in 
great danger at a most critical time, when 
the Spaniards were negotiating a peace with 
France,' It was probably this very circum- 
stance that made the government pay more 
attention to the complaint of the Spanish 
government that money had been smuggled 
on board the Trusty on account of the mer- 
chants. Walker waa accordingly tried by 
court-martial for disobedience of orders and 
dismissed the service. WHicn the war had 
broken out, and it was no longer necessary 
to humour the caprices of the .Spaniards, he 
was reinstated in March 1797. Shortly 
after, ho was appointed to a gunboat in- 
tended to act against the mutineers at the 
Kore ; and, when that was no longer wanted, 
nsHCtiug-captainoftheGarland, to convoy the 
Baltic trade as far as Elsinore. IJetuming 
from that service, he was appointed, still as 
acting-captain, to the Monmouth, which he 
commanded in the battle of Camperdown, on 
11 Oct. As they were bearing down on the 
enemy, Walker turned the hands up and 
addressed them : ' My lads, you see your 
enemy ; I shall lay you close aboard and give 
you an opportunity of washing the stain off 
your characters [alluding to the recent 
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motiny] in the blood of yonr foes. Now, 
go to your quarters and do your duty.' In 
tbu battle, two of the Dutch Rhips struck to 
the Monmouth. 

On 17 Oct. Walker's promotion as captain 
■was cnnfirme<l. During the years imme- 
diately following, hchad temporary command 
of various ships in the North Sea, and in 
IHOl commanded the Isis of itO guns, in 
the fleet sent to the Qultic, and detached ] 
under the immediate orders of Lord 
Nelson for the battle of Copenhagen, in 
which Walker's conduct called forth the 
very especial approval of Nelson himself. ' 
The loss sustained by the Isis was very I 
great, amounting to 112 killed and wounded 
out of a complement of 360. In command 
of the Tartar frigate. Walker was shortly 
afterwards sent in charge of a convoy to the 
West Indies, where he was appointed t" the 
74-gun ship Vanguard, and on the renewal 
of the war took an active part in the 
blockade of San Domingo, in the capture of 
the French 74-gun ship Duquesne on 
2r> July 1808 (Tbotob, Batailles Namlfn tie 
la France, iii. 291-3), and in the reduction 
of Saint-Marc, whose garrison of eleven 
htindred men, on the verge of starvation, he 
received on board the Vanguard, as the only 
way of securing them from the sangiiitiiiry 
vengeance of the negroes. A few months 
later Walker returned to England in the 
Duiiuesne, and was then appointed to the 
Thalia frigate, in which he made a voyage 
to the Blast Indte.a with treasure and convoy. 
[He afterwards took a convoy out to Quebec, 
commanded n small smiadron on the (iuern- 
sey station, and in October iHd" wna ap- 
pointed to the Bedford, one of the ships 
which went to Lisbon and to Rio Janeiro 
with Sir William Sidney Smith q. v.] For 
the next two years Walker remained at Hio. 
where he was admitted to the friendship of 
tlie prince regent of Portugal, who on 150 April 
ISlo conferred on him the order of the Tower 
and Sword, and, when recalled to England, 

S resented him with his portrait set with 
iamonds and a valuable diamond ring. The 
Bedford was afterwards employed in the 
North Sea and in the Chanin'l, and in Sep- 
tember 1814 went out to the fiiilf of Mexico, 
where, during the absence of the tlag-ofScers 
at New Orleans, Walker was left as senior 
officer in command of the largo ships. (In 
4 June 1815 he was nominated a O.B. 
After the peace he commanded the .\lbion, 
^Queen, and Northumberland, which last w^as 
ud off on 10 Sept. 1818. This was the end of 
" ( long service afloat. He was promoted to 
1 leaMulniiral on 19 July 1821. He died 
• a few days' illness, on 13 July 1881, at 



Blachington, near Seaford. He was twice 
married, and left issue. 

[Marshall's Roy. Niir. Biogr. ii. (voL i. pt. ii.) 
848, 882 ; Ralfes Xav. P.iogr. iv. IH ; O'Byrne's 
N»v. Biogr. Diet. p. 1230 ; Gent. Mag. I8SI, ii. 
270.] J. K. L, 

"WALKER, JAMES (1770?-184n, 
bishop of Edinburgh and primus of Scotland, 
born at Fraserburgh about 1770, was edu- 
OAted at Marischal College, .\berdeen, whenca 
he proceeded to St. John sCollege, Cambridge, 
graduating H..\. in 1793, M.A. in 1796, and 
D.D. in 18211. In 1793 he wa.s ordained a 
deacon of the Scottish episcopal church. 
.\fter his return to Scotland he became sub- 
editor of the ' EncyclopfediaBritanuica,'the 
third edition of which was then being pre- 
pared by George Oleig [q. v.], bishop of 
Brechin. About the close of the century he 
became tutor to Sir John Hope, bart., of 
Craighall, and travelled with him for two or 
three years. In (termany he mode the ac- 
quaintance of some of the foremost philoso- 
phers and men of letters, ond devoted 
especial attention to metaphysical inquiry. 
The article on Kant's system in the supple- 
ment to the ' Encyclopaedia ' was the result 
of bis researches, at Weimar. On his return 
ho was ordained deacon and received the 
charge of St. I'eter'sChapel, Edinburgh. On 
no Nov. 1819, during a visit to llome, he 
conducted the first regular protestant ser- 
vice held in the city. In 1729 he resigned 
his charge of St. Peter's to his colleague 
Charles Hughes Terrott, and on 7 March 
1830 he was consecrated bishop of Edin- 
burgh, and about the same time was appointed 
first Pantonian professor at the Scottish 
Episcopal Theological College, an ofiiee 
which he retained until his death. On 
24 May 1837, on tlie resignation of George 
(Jleig, Walker was elected primus of the 
Scottish episcopal church. He died at Edin- 
burgh iin 5 -March 1841, and was buried in 
the Durying-grouud of St. John's episcopal 
chapel. He was succeeded as bishop of 
Edinburgh byCharhis Hughes Terrott, and as 
primus byWilliainSkinner(1778-1867)[q.T.] 

In 1829 Walker published ' Sermons on 
various Occasions ' (London, 8vo). lie was 
also the author of several single sermons, 
and translated Jean .InsephMounier's trea^ 
'On the Influence attributed to Philosoph( 
Freemasons, and to the lUuminati on 
Revolution of France' (London, 1801, 8vo). 

(Elinljurgh KvcniDgCouraiit, 12 March 1841 ; 
W. Walkers Life of Bishop Jolly, 1878, p. 152 ; 
Lawsi>n's Scottish Episcopal Church, 1813, p. 
419 ; Stephen's Hist, of the Church of ScotUsd, 
1841, iv. passim (with portrait); Gent. Mac. 
1841, i. 361.] E. L C. 
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WALKER, Sib JAMES (1809-1886), 

colonial governor, son of Andrew Walker of 

Edinburgh, wiig bom at Edinburgh on 

9 April 1809, and educated at the High 

rflchofil and at the university in that city. 

I Entering the colonial office as a junior clerk 

I in 1826, ho served with credit under several 

[secretaries of state, and on 11 Feb. 1837 he 

I became registrar of British Honduras, whence 

jho was transferred on 18 Feb. 1839 to be 

Ltreasurer of Trinidad ; here he acted as colo- 

rnial secretary from June 183H to Soptember 

18-10. In January 1841 he accompanied, as 

his secretary. Sir Henry Macleod, special 

I commissioner to British Guiana, fur tho pur- 
pose of settling the diHicultie.-s with thclegis- 
intare over tiao cinl list. He bccarae in 
7842 colonial secretary of Barbados. This 
colony was at that time the seat of the go- 
Temment in chief for the Windward group, 
fcnd during his service there Walker was 
sent in Soptemb<T 1850 to act as lieutenant- 
governor of Grenada, and in 1857 to till a 
similar position at St. ^'incent. He acted 
OS governor of Barbados and the Windward 
'Islands from 13 March to 25 Dec. 1859, and as 
I lieutenant-governor of Trinidad from 20 April 
jl8(X) to 25 March 1.8H2, when he was ap- 
lpoint«d governor in chief of the Barbados and 
Ithe Windward Islands. No special event 
I narked his period of government. On 4 Jan. 
1I8O9 he was transferred to the Bahamati, 
[which were then going through u time of 
B\-ere tinancial depression ; he retired on a 
Ipension in May 1871. and livc<l a quiet 
teountry life, first at Ujilunds, near Taunton, 
land lat«r at Southertdii, tittery St. Mary, 
iDeronshire, where he died on 28 Aug. 18^.5. 
iHe was a careful otlicinl rather than an able 
'administrator, became a C.B. in 1800, and 
K.C.M.G. in 1869. 

Walker married, on 16 Oct, 1889, Anne, 
daughter of George Bland of Trinidad, and 
hod one son and two daughters. His son is 
now Sir Edward Noel AVnIker, lieutenant- 
governor and colonial .teeretary uf Cejliin. 

I [Colonial Office List, 1884; Times, 31 Aug. 
1885 ; Dod's Pe«raRe,&c., 1884 ; Colonial Office 
Eecords.l U. A. H. 

WALKER, JAMES KOBEUTSOX- 
(1783-1858), captain in the royal navy, born 
on 22 June 1 THii, was eldest son of James Ro- 
bertson, deputy-lieutenant of IJosw-shire, and 
for many years collector of t lie customs at t he 
ort of Stomoway. His mother was Anna- 
ella, daughter of John Miickenzie of Boss. 
jHe probably served for some few years in 
[jnerchant ships ; he entered the ivavv in April 
1801 as able seaman on board thi' Inspector 
. sloop at Leith, but was moved into tbel'rin- 



cess Charlotte frigate, in which, as midship- 
man and masters mate, he served for two 
years on the Irish station. In May 1803 he 
joined the Canopus, the flagship of Rear- 
admiral George Campbell off Toulon in 1804, 
From her in March 1805 he was moved to 
the Victory, in which he was present in the 
battle of Trafalgar. When the Victory was 
paid off in January 180(5, IJobertson was 
sent, at the request of Captain Hardy, to the 
Thames frigate, in which he went out to the 
West Indies; there in April 1807 he was 
moved to the Northumberland, tho flagship 
of Sir Alexander Forrester Inglis Cochrane 
[<|. vj, with whom in December he went to 
the Betle-Isle. In April IWM he was ap- 
piiinted acting-lieutenant of the F'awn, in 
which, and afterwards in the Hazard sloop, 
he was repeatedly engaged in boat actions 
with the batteries round the coast of Guade- 
loupe. On 21 July 18011 his rank of lieu- 
tenant was confirmed. He continued in the 
Htiiurd till October 1812, and was over and 
over again engaged with the eriemy'sbat t eries, 
either in the boats or in the ship herself. 
Several times he won the approval of the 
admiral, but it did not take the form of pro- 
motion ; and in October 1812 he was ap- 
pointed to the .Vutelopc, the flagship of Sir 
,lohn Thoma-s Duckworth. In her in 1813 
he was in the Baltic, and in November was 
moved to the N'igo, the flagship of Uear- 
ailmiral Graham Moore. A lew weeks later 
the \'igo was ordered to be paid oU", and in 
February I8l4 Robertson was sent out to 
North .\merica for service on the lakes. 

In September lie joined (he Conliance, a 
shin newly launched on Lake Ohamplain, 
and being fitted out by Captain George 
Dowiiie. The English army of eleven thou- 
sand men, under the coramtind of Sir George 
I'revo.st (1767-181li) [q.v.], had advanced 
against I'latt.tburgon the Saninac, then held 
by an American force estimated at two thou- 
sand men, but aiipiwrted by a strong and 
heavily armed flol ilia. Prevost sent repeated 
messages urging Downie to co-operate with 
him in the reduction of this place, and in 
language which, coming from an officer of 
l'r«vo(.l's rank, admitted of no delay. The 
Coniiance was not ready for sen'ice, her 
guns tint fitted, her men made up of drafts of 
bad characters from the fleet, and only just 
got together when she weiglied anchor on 
1 1 Sept., and, iu company witli three smaller 
vessels and ten gunboats, crossed over to 
Plattsburg Bay. The American squadron 
was of nearly thiuble the force; but Downie, 
relying on the promi.sed co-operation of 
Prevost, closed with the enemy and engaged. 
But Prevost did not move ; the gunboats 
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IdiunefiiUy ran away ; ono of the small 
Tesaeb struck on a reef; Downie vras killed ; 
and I'obertaon, left in command, was obliged 
to surrenderafter the ConBance bad sustained 
a loss lof forty-one killed and eighty-three 
wounded, out of a complement of :/70, and 
was herself sinking. Sir James Lucas Yeo 

iq. v.^, the naval commander-in-chief, pre- 
erred charges of gross misconduct against 
Prevost, -who, however, died before he could 
be brought to trial. At the peace Robertson 
returned to England, was tried for the loss 
of the Confiance, and honourably acquitted. 
The next day, 'J9 Aug. 1815, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. He had 
no further service ; on I'S July 1851 he was 
promoted to be captain on the retired list, 
[ «nd died on L'6 Oct. 1858. On 24 June 1824 
lie married, first, Ann, only daughter and 
Iieiress of William Walker of Oilgarran, near 
WhitahaTen, and thereupon assumed the 
name of Walker. He married, secondly, 
Catherine (d. 1892), daughter of John Mac- 
kenzie of UoB$. He left no issue. 

[O'Byrne's Nav. Biogr. D'cf.; James's Karal 
History, vi. 2U-22 ; Roosevelt's Niival War of 
1812, pp. 375-99; Burke's Landed (Jentrj. 1868. 
S.T. • Bobertson-Wslker.'] J. K. L. 

WALKER, JAMES THOMA.S (1826- 
189G), general royal engineers, sunevor- 
general of India, elde.^t son of John Walker 
of the Madras civil service.soraetirae judiro at 
Canniinore, and of his wife, Margaret Allan 
(</. 1830) of Edinburgh, was born iit Caniui- 
nore, India, on 1 Dec. 182tj. Educated by 
a private tutor in Wales, and at the military 
college of the East India Company at 
Addiscombe, he received a commission as 
second lieutenant in tlie Bombay engineers 
on 9 Dec. 1844, and, after the usual pro- 
fessional instruction at Chatham, went to 
India, arriving at Bombay on 10 Jlay 184(5. 
The following year he was employed in Sind 
to ofliciate as executive engineer at Sakkar. 

In October 1848 he was appointed an as- 
sistant field engineer in the Bombay column, 
under Sir 11. Dundas, of the force a.isembled 
for the Punjab campaign. At the battle of 
Gujrat on 21 Feb. h) was in command of a 
detachment of Kopiters attached to the Bom- 
bay liorse artillery, and he took part under 
Sir Walter Gilbert in the pursuit of the 
Sikhs and Afghans. He was favourably 
mentioned in despatches {London Oazr/tf, 
7 March and :i May 1849"), and received for 
his services the medal with two clasps. 

After the annexation of the I'unjab, 
W^alker was employed from 1849 to 1853 in 
making a military reconnaissance of the 
northern Tran-vlndus frontier from Peshawar 



to Dehra Ismail Khan. He took part at 
the end of 1849 in the attacks on Suggao, 
Pali, and Zarmandi under Colonel Brad- 
shaw, by whom he was mentioned in his 
despatch of 21 Dec. for the skill and ability 
witli which he had bridged the rapid Kabul 
river. In 18-jO he served under Sir Charles 
Napier in the expedition against the .\firidi8 
of the Kohat pas$, and in 1852 under Sir 
Colin Campbell in the operation against the 
L'tman Khels ; he was thanked by Camp- 
bell in field-force orders of 10 May 1852 
for his ingenuity and resource in bridging 
the swift Swat river. lu 1853 he served 
under Colonel Boileau in his espeditioa 
against the Bori Afridis, and was mentioned 
in despatches. 

But his active service in these frontier 
campaign.s was but incidental in the work 
of the survey, which he vigorously prose- 
cuted. It was attended with much danger, 
and in the country between the Khaibor 
and Kohat passes Walker was fired at on 
several occasions. With the aid of a khan 
of Shir Ali, who collected a considerable 
force, he reconnoitred the approaches to 
the .\mbeyla pas*, which ten vears later was 
the scene of protracted fighting between 
the Briti.*h. under Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
and the hillsmen. On the completion of the 
military sur\-ey of the Peshawar frontier, 
Walker received the thanks of the govern- 
ment of India, the despatch, H> Nov. 1858, 
commending his 'cool judgment and ready 
resource, united with great intrepidity, 
energy, and professional ability.' Walker 
was promoted to be lieutenant on 2 July 
18.')3,and,in recognition of his survey services 
on the frontier, was appointetl on 1 Dec. 
second assistant on the gn?at trigonometrical 
survey of India under Sir Andrew Scott 
Waugh [q. v.] He was promoted to be first 
assistant on 24 March 1854. Walker's first 
work in his new employment was the mea- 
surement of the Chach base, near .\tak, and 
he had charge of t he northern section of the 
Indus series of triiingtilation connecting thei 
Chach and the Karachi bases. 

On the outbreak of the Indian mutinv in 
1857, Walker was ottached to the stafl" of 
Brigadier-general (afterwards Sir) Neville 
Chamberlain, who commanded the Punjab 
movable column, and accompanied Cham- 
berlain to Delhi, where he was appointed a 
lield-engineer. On 14 July he was directed 
to blow in the gate of a serai occupied in foroo 
by the enemy, but could only obtain powder 
by applying to the nearest field-battery for 
cartridges. Carrying the cartridges himself, 
exposed to the enemy's fire, he succe(?ded in 
lodging them against the gate, lit the matcL, 
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I retired. The port-firt,- burned out, and 
again advunct'U und relit it. It again 

"iklled, and, procuring a musket, Walker 
went to tlie vicinity of the gate and fired into 
the powder, exjilodingf it at once and blow- 
ing in the gate. The attacking party rui^hed 
in and slew the enemy within. Walker was 
Beverely wounded by a bullet in the left 
thigh, and, before ho completely recovcri"d 
from tlw wound, was nearly carried off hy 
cholera. lie was promot*^ to Ije captain on 
4 Dec. 1«57, ond for his services in the 
mutiny received the medal, with clusp for 
Delhi, and the brevet rank of major on 
19 Jan. IK08, with a gratuity of one year's 

I pav on account of his wound. 

lt«turning to his survey duties, he n.»- 

I tiunied work on the Indus series, which was 
completed in IttllO, and he was afterwards em- 

I ployed in the Jogi Tila meridional series. 
In 18»J0 he again served under iSir Neville 
Chamberlain in the expedition against the 

1 Mahsud Waziris, and was present at the 
attack of the Barara Tanai. His services 

1 ■wei^e noticed by the general in command and 
by the I'unjab government, and he received 
the medal and clasp. Hero again he made 
every efl'ort to e.xtend the survey, and sent a 
map which he had made of the country to 

I the surveyor-general. 
In September iKtJO Walker wa« appointed 
astronomical assistant, and on 1^ March 
ld61 superintendent of the great trigonome- 
trical survey of India. In the next two 
years the three la-st meridional series in the 
north of India were completed, and Walker's 
first indei)endent work whs the measurement 
of the \ iragupatam base-line, which was 
completed in 1802. The accuracy achieved 
was such that the difference between the 
measured length and the length conijiuted 
from triangles, commencing 480 mileti avvav 
at the Calcutta b(i,*e-line and passing through 
dense jungles, was but hall uu inch. He 
next undertook u revision of Liimbton's tri- 
angulation in the south of India, with re- 
xneasuremeuts of the base-lines. 

On 'Jl I'eb. 18(>4 Walker was promoted to 
[bo lieutenant-colonel, and went home ou 
[furlough by way of Kussia, establishing very 
[friendly relations with the geodesists of the 
[Itussiun survey, which led to the supply of 
geographical information from St. I'eters- 
burgh and to a cordial co-operation between 
{the mirvey officers of the two countries. Uu 
[ST Feb. 18G!» ho was promoted to be brevet 
(colonel, .\baut this time it was decided to 
liindertake the great work entitled ' .\ccount 
[of the Operations of the Gr«it Trigonome- 
lirical Survey of India,' to consist of twenty 
I volumes. The first nine were published under 



the supervision of Walker, and the first ap- 
peared in 1871. It contains his introductory 
history of the early operations of the survey, 
and his account of the standards of meojiure 
and of the base-lines. Tiie secoud volume, 
also mainly written by Walker, consists of 
an historical account of the trianguhitioo, 
with descripti(ms of the method of procedure 
und of the instruments employed. The 
fifth volume is an account of the pendulum 
observations by Walker. In 1871-:^, when 
at homo on leave from India, he fixed, in 
conjunction with Sir Oliver Beaiichamp 
Coventry St. John [q. v.], the difference of 
longitutie between Tehran and London. He 
was retained at homo to make a thorough 
investigation of the condition of the plates 
of the ludian atlas, and wrote an im- 
portant memorandum on the projection and 
scale of the atlas. In 1873 he began to de- 
vote his attention to the dispersion of un- 
avoidable m'mute errors in the triangulation, 
with the result that no trigonometrical sur- 
vey is suj>erior to that of India in accuracy. 
Walker's work as superintendent of tlie 
great trigouometrical survey waa as much 
that of a geographer as of a geodesist. At 
his office at Dehra Dun explorers were 
trained, survey parties for every military ex- 
pedition organised, and native gur\-eyor8 des- 
patched to make discoveries, while their 
! work was reduced and utilised. Many valu- 
I able mops were published, and Wollier's map 
of Turkistan went through many editions. 
To Walker also was due the initiation of a 
scheme of tidal observations at ditlerent 
ports on the Indian coast. He elaborated 
the system and devised the method of iina- 
lysing the observations. In connection with 
tliese tidal observations, he further arranged 
an extensive scheme of spirit levelling, con- 
necting the tidal stations by lines of levels 
sometimes extending across the continent, 
On '2 June 1877 Walker was made a com- 

riiiion of the Bath, military division. On 
Jan. 1878 he was appointed surveyor-gene- 
ral of India, retaining the oflico of suix'rin- 
teiident of the great trigonometrical survey ; 
ou 31 Dec. of the same year he was promoted 
to be major-general, and on 10 May 1881 to 
be lieudenanl-general. He retired from the 
service on 12 Feb. 1883, and received the 
honorary rank of general on 12 Jan. 1884. 

Walker became a fellow of the lioyol 
Geogniphical Society in 1859, and in 1885 
was elected a member of its council. In 1885 
also he was president of the geographical sec- 
tion of the British Associat ion at .Yberdeen. 
lie was elected a fellow of the Hoyal Society 
in 18()5, was made a member of the Russian 
geographical society in 1868, an J of the French 
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in 1887. In June 1883 lie was made an 
honorary LL.I). of Cambridge UniviTsity. 
In 1895 he took charge of the geodetic work 
of the internntioiittl geographical congress 
at the ImperiBl Institute in London. In 
May of that year he contributetl a vatuahle 
paper to the ' Philosophical Transact ion,* ' of 
the Itoyal Society (vol. cl.>;x.xvi.) entitled 
' India's Contribution to Geodesy.' Walker 
contributed to the 'EncycloptcdiaBritonnica' 
(9th edit.) articles on the Oxus, Persia, Pon- 
toons, and Surveying. He also contributed 
to the 'Journal of the Asialii! Society of 
Bengal,' the 'Transactions of the I!oyal 
Society,' and the Royal Cteographical Society's 
'Journal.' 

Walker died at his residence, 13 Cromwell 
Road, London, on 1(5 Feb. 18!M(, and was 
buried in Bmmptim cemetery. He married 
in India, on 27 April 1854, Aliciii, daiighter 
of General Sir John Scott, K.C.B., by Alicia, 
granddaughter of Dr. William Markhnm 

[f<}. v.], archbishop of York. His wife sur- 
vived him tind four children of the marriage 
— a son Herbert, lieutenant in the royal 
engineer, and three daughters. 

[India Ofiien Records; Roj-al Engineers' Re- 
corda ; Dpspatohes ; obituary notices in the Lon- 
don Times. Staudani, an<i other daily news- 
papers, February 1896, in L'Etoile Belgo. in 
Mature, March 1898, in Proceedings of the 

■ Soyal Society, vol. lix., in the Geographical Jour- 
nal, vol. rii., in the ScottiHh Geographical Magii- 
ane, vol. xiii, and in the Royal Kngineera' Jour- 
nal, vol. xxvi. ,■ Vibart's .\ddiscomije, ils Heraes 
and Men of Note ; Porter's Iliflory of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers ; Kaye's Hisl. of the Sepoy 
War ; private sources.] B. H. V. 

WALKER, JOHN, D.D. (rf. 1588), arch- 
deacon of Essex, graduated from Cambridge, 
B.A.in 1647, B.D. in lotlS, and D.Ii. in l.M), 
He was presented to the small living of 
Alderton, Sullblk, and at some time was a 
noted preacher at Ipswich. In Keliniary 
1562 he attended convocation as proctor for 
the clergy of Suffolk. In this capacity he 
voted in favour of the six articles for reform- 
ing rites and ceremonies, and signed the 
petition of the lower house for improved 
discipline. In 15(j4 he was licensed to be 
pari.sli chaplain in St. Peter's, Norwich. 
Here his gift of preaching was so much ad- 
mired that Matthew Parker, finding in liJ68 
that Walker was about to return to Alderton 
to ovoid an information for non-residence, 
suggested that one of the prebendaries named 
sinythe, ' a mere lay body,' should resign in 
' Walker's favour, who else ' might go and 
leave the city desolate.' Parker also ap- 
pealed to Lord-chancellor Bacon, as did the 
Duke of Norfolk, with the result that, after 



some delay, Walker was installed a canon of 
Norwich on i!0 Dec. 15ti9. In September 
of the following year Walker and some 
other puritan prebendaries protested against 
the ornaments in Norwich Cathedral. He 
was cited, it appears, to Lambeth in 1571 
in consequence of his pnritunism, but was 
collated to the archdeaconry of Essex on 
10 July 1571, to the rectory of Laindon- 
cura-Ba.sildon, ISssex, on 12 5>ov. 1573, and 
on 14 Aug. 1575 was installed prebendary 
of .Mora in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Bishop Aylmer summoned Walker in 1678 
to elect sixty of the clergy to be visitors 
during the prevalence of the plague. In 
1581 he was iirominent in the conviction of 
Robert Wright, Lord Rich's chaplain, who 
because of his ordination at Antwerp wag 
refused a license by the bishop; and on 
27 Sept. of the same year he assisted ^Ml- 
liam Charke at a conference in the Tower 
with Edmund Campion [q. v.], the Jesuit. 
The fourth day's dispute was chiefly in 
Walker's hands (cf. A Hemrmbrance of thf 
Conferencf had in thf Tower hrtiri.it M. D. 
Walker [sic] and J/. Willinm CAarke, Op- 
ponents, and Edmund Campion, 1583, 4to). 
Bishop Aylmer also employed him to collect 
materials for a work in refutation of Cam- 
pion's ' Decern Rationes,' and in 1582 ap- 
pointed him to confer with captured catholic 
priests. He preached at .\ylmer's visitation 
on 21 June 1583, but resigned the arch- 
deaconry about .\ugust 1585, and died before 
12 Dec. 1588, on which date the prebend in 
St. Paul's was declared vacant by his death. 

\\'ulker wrote a dedicatory epistle to ' Cer- 
taine Uodlie Homilies or Sermons,' trans- 
luted by KobiTt Norton from Rodolph Qual- 
ter, London, 1573, 8vo. 

[Cooper's Athenre Cantabr. ii. 37 ; Lo Neve's 
Fa.''ti, ed. Hardy, ii. 336, 412, -198; Tanner's 
Bibl. Urit. p. 748; Cal. Suite Papers, Dom. 
1547-80, p. 6t.i; Blomelield's Norfolk, iii. 665, 
iv. 187; Parker Correspondence, pp. 312, 313, 
382; Newcourt's Repert. Eccle«. i. 73, ii. 387; 
.Strype's Works (General Index).] 0. F. S. 

WALKER, JOHN (!«74-1747). ecclesi- 
astical historian, .son of Endymion Walker, 
was baptised at St. Kerrian's, E.'celer, 21 Jon. 
1673-4. His father was mayor of Exeter in 
](i82. On 19 Nov. 1(J91 he matriculated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, was admitted fellow 
on '•i Julv 1695, nnd became full fellow on 
4 July 1(19(5 (vacated 17(X)). On 16 Jan. 
1(597-8 he was ordained deacon by Sir 
Jonathan Trelawny [q. v.], then bishop of 
Exeter; he graduated 15. A. on 4 July, and 
was instituted to the rectorv of St. -Mary 
Major, Exeter, on 22 Aug. 1698. On 13 Oct. 
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Jm g|nda«te<l M.A. (apparently incor- 
M ktOunbridge, 170-J). 
The publication of Calamy's 'Account' 
(1702-1713) of nonconformist ministers 
silenced and ejected after the itestoration 
[see Caiaux, EDMrxD] suggested simulta- 
neously to Charles Goodall [q. v.] and to 
VV'alker the idea of rendering a similar ser- 
rice to the memory of the deprived and se- 
luegtered clergy. Goodall advertised for 
'^information in the ' London Gazette ; ' find- 
ing that Walker was engaged on a similar 
Pta«k, he gave him the materiuls he had col- 
lected. Walker collected part iculars by help 
of query sheets, circulated in variousdioceses ; 
thome for Exeter (very minute) and Canter- 
bury are printed by Calamy ( Church nnd lJi«- 
tenUrt Cumpar'd, 1719, pp. 4, 10). Among 
his helpers was Mary AsteU [q.v.] His dili- 
gence in amassing materials may be est imated 
Irom the detailed account gi\en in his pre- 
^^ace, and still more from examination of bis 
^HlsTge and valuable manuscript collections, 
^^bresented tu the Bodleian Lihnirv' in I7ri4 by 
^^RS'alker's son William, u druggi.'it iti K.\>-ter, 
ftnd rebound in 18tiW in twelve fulio and 
eleven quarto volumes; the lost' .Miiuiti's of 
l.tbe Bury Fresbvteriiin Classis ' (Chetliam 
Society, 1896) fmve been edited from the 
anscript in the Walker manuscripts. 
Walker's book appeared in 1714,folio, with 
itle 'An ,\ttempt towards recovering an 
Vccount of the Numbers and Sufferings of 
iie Clergy of the Church of England, Jleads 
' College?, Fellows, Scholars, &c., who were 
!<]uesler'd, Harrass'd, &c. in the late Times 
the Grand Hebellion : ClccuBinii'd by the 
linth Chapter (now the second volume) of 
r. Calamv's Abridgment of the Life of .Mr. 
Salter, 'together with an Examination of 
That Chapter.' A remarkable sukiicriptiou 
list contains over thirteen hundred names, 
be work consists of two parts: (0 a history 
' ecclesiastical affairs from lt}40 to ItitiO, 
the object being to show that the ejection of 
the puritans at the Hestomtion was a just 
epnsal for their actions when in power; {'i) 
, catalogue, well arranged nnd fairly well 
odexed, of the deprived clergy with par- 
iculara of their sufferings. The plan falls 
hort. of Calamy's, as it does not profess to 
live biograpliies ; the list of names adds up 
1 3,;i34 (Calamy's ejected add up to 2,4(1.")), 
but if all the names of the sutlering clergy 
Duld be recovered. Walker thinks they 
light reach ten thousand (i. 200). A third 
trt, announced in the title-page a.s an ex- 
ination of Calamy's work, was deferred 
pref. p. li), and never appeared, though 
7alamy is plentifully attacked in the preface. 
The work was hailed by Thomas Uisse 
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v.] in a sermon before the sons of the 
ergy (6 Dee. 1716) as a 'book of mar- 
tyrology ' and ' a record which ought to be 
kept in every sanctuary.' John Lewis [q. v.], 
whom Calamy calls a ' chumm ' of Walker's, 
and who liad formed high expectations of 
the book, disparages it, in ' Remarks ' on 
Bisse, as ' a farrago of false and senseless 
legends.' It was criticised, from the non- 
conformist side, by John Withers (rf. 1729) 
of E.xeter, in an appendix to his ' Iteply,' 
1714, 8vo, to two pamphlets by John Agate, 
an Exeter clergyman; and by Calamy in 
' The Chureli and tlie Dissenters Compar'd as 
to l^ersecutioii,' l71tl,8vo. With all deduc- 
tions, the value of Walker's work is great ; 
lie writes with vinilenceand without dignity, 
but he is careful to distinguish doubtful 
from authenticated matter, and be does not 
suppress the charges brought against some 
of liis sufferers. His tone, however, has done 
much to foster the impre.ssion (on the whole 
unjust) that the legislative treatment of 
nonconformity after the Kestoration was 
vindictive. An' Epitome' of the ' Attempt' 
was pulilifihwi lit Oxford, 1862, 8vo. A 
small abridgment of ttie ' Attempt,' with 
biographical additions and an introduction by 
Uof)ert \\ hit taker, was piiblislied under the 
title 'The Sufferings of the Clergy,' 1863, 
8vo. 

By diploma of 7 Dec. 1714 Walker was 
made D.D. at Oxford, and on 20 Dec. be was 
appointed to a prebend at E.xeter, On 17 Oct. 
1720 he was instituted to the rectory of 
I'pton I'yne, Devonshire, on the presenta- 
tion of Hugh Staflbrd, and here he ended hi.s 
days. He died in June 1747, and was 
buried (20 June I in his churchyard, near the 
east end of the north (ii!»l(> of the church. 
His tombstone bears only this inscription : 
' t'ndenieal It was buried a lute Rector of this 
Parish, 1747.' He married at Exeter Cathe- 
dral, on 17 Nov. 1704, Ulartba Brooking, 
who died on 12 Sept. 1748, iipe<l 67 (tomb- 
stone). In 1874 the north aisle of the church 
was extended, and the gravestones of Walker 
and his wife are now in the floor of the new 
portion, called the 'organ aisle.' 

[No life of Walker exists ; sotBa partienlars 
contributed by George Oliver (1781-1861) [q. v.] 
to Trewman'sExeterFljingPobt were reproduced 
with additions (partly from Boasf's Register of 
Kxet(>r College, 1879) by Mr. Wiaslow Jones in 
» letter to the Devon and Eieter Daily Gazette, 
19 Feb. 1887; Notes and Queries, 2Dd sor. xii. 
43.>, 4th »er. iii. 866; Macrny's Annals of the 
llodleian Libr. 1868, p. 167; Foster's Alumni 
Oxiin. 1&00-1714; Boase's Register of Exeter 
College (Oxford Uist. Soc), 1894, pp. 127. 272.] 

A. G. 
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WALKER, JOHN (1731-1803), pro- 
fessor of imturnl hiatory at Edtnburg^b, was 
born in 1731 in the Canougate, Edinburgh, 
wheru bis father waa rector of tbe grammar 
school. He himself writes, ' I have been 
from my cradli- fond of vegetable life,' and 
it is recorded of him that he enjoyed Homer 
when be was ten years old. At this age also 
he rend Sut herluiid's ' Hort us Edinburgenais,' 
his first botanical book. From his father's 
grammar school he went to the university of 
Edinburgh in preparation for the miuistry, 
and about 175(3 his attention was attracted 
by the neglected remains of the museum left 
by Sir Andrew Balfour [ij. v.] He was 
licensed to preach on 3 April 1704, and on 
13 Sept. 1758 was ordained ministerof Glen- 
cross, among the Pentland Hills, seven miles 
south of Edinburgh, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Henry Home, lord Kames, a 
member of the board of annexed estates, with 
whose wishes for the improvement of the 
highlands and islands he was in hearty sym- 
pathy. *>n 8 Jmie 17G2 Walker was trans- 
ferred t o MoUiit , and in 1 7W he was appointed, 
by the interest of Lord Kames, to make a 
survey of the Hobridiis, being at the same 
time commissioned to make a reitort to the 
Society for the I'ropagation of Christian 
Knowledge. On this occasion he travelled 
three thousand miles in seven months; and 
bis report, which ^^■as found among his pajiers 
after bis death and printed by his friend 
Charles St«wart under the title ' An Econo- 
mical History of the Hebrides ' (Edinburgh, 
1808, 2 vols. 8vo ; reissued in London in 
1812), is of tt most comprehensive and prac- 
tical character, liobert Kaye Greville re- 
cords in his ' Algic Britannicns ' (p. iii)that 
in manuscript notes by Walker, dated 1771, 
it is suggested that tbe Linniean genus .4/jn 
may be divide<l into fourteen genera, among 
•which he included /Wim almost with the 
limits now adojited, and PAaiffonnn, precisely 
equalling Aganlh's Laminaria — a somewhat 
remarkable anticipation. 

Walker was appointed regius professor of 
natural history at Edinburgh on I'l June 
177SJ, whilo retaining his clerical post at 
Moffat. His lectures proved attractive by 
their clearness, alt bough distinctly dry and 
formal in cliurai-ter ; and thf only works 
separately printed by him during his lifetime 
were a serien of syllabuses for the use of 
his students, stated in the most categorical 
form of Linnjean classifications and deliui- 
tions. These included : ' Schediasma Fossi- 
lium,' 1781 ; ' Delineatio Fossilium,' 1782 ; 
'Classes Fossilium.' 1787: and 'Institutes of 
Natural History,' 1792. 

On 7 Jan. 1783 he was transferred from 



Moffat to Colinton, near Edinburgh, where 
he devoted much attention ..o bis garden, 
cultivating willows and other trees. Oa 
the incorporation of the Hoyal Society of 
Edinburgh in this year, Walker was one 
of the earliest fellows, and one of his most 
valuable papers, 'Experiments on tbe Motion 
of the Sap in Trees,' was contributed to its 
'Transactions,' but the last papers which he 
published during his lifetime on kelp, peat, 
the herring, and the salmon, appeared in 
those of the Highland Society (vols. i. iL) 
On 20 May 174)0 he was elected moderator 
of the genera] assembly of the Scottish 
church. During the last years of bis life 
Walker was blind. Ho died on 31 Dec. 
1803. On 24 Nov. 1789 he married Jane 
Wallace Wauchope of Niddry. who died on 
4 May 1827. On 28 Feb. 17t}.5 he n>ceived 
the honorary degree of M.D. from (ilasgow 
I'niversity, and on 22 March 1705 that of 
D.I), from Edinburgh I'niversity. 

Walker's chief works were the two issued 
by his friend Charles Stewart after his 
death. The first boa been already men- 
tioned; the other was 'Essays on Natural 
History and Kural Economy' (London and 
Edinburgh, 1812, 8vo). 

[Memoir in Sir William Jardine's Birds of 
Great Oritain, Lundun, 1876; Scult's Fusti 
EccL Scot. 1. i. 119, 282, ii. 6.57.] G. S. B. 

WALKER, JOHN (1732-1807), actor, 
philologist, and lexicographer, was bom at 
Colney Hutch, a hamlet in the parish of 
Frieni Barnet, Middlesex, on 18 March 1732. 
Of his father, who died when he was a child, 
little is known. His mother came from 
Nottingham, and was sister to the Kt'V. 
James Murley, a dissenting minister at Pains- 
wick, Gloucestershire. He was early taken 
from school to ljt> instructed in a trade, and 
after his mother's death he went on the stage, 
and obtained several engagements with pro- 
vincial companies. Subsequently he per- 
formed at Drury Lane under the manage- 
ment of Garrick. There he usually filled the 
second parts in tragedy, and thoseof agrave, 
sententious cast in comedy. In May 1758 
he married Miss Myners,a well-known comic 
actress, undimmediately afterwards be joined 
the company which was formed by Barry and 
\^'oodwa^d for the oiH^ning of Crow Street 
Theatre, Ihiblin. He was there advanced to 
a higher rank in the profession, and, upon 
the desertion of Mossop to Smock Alley, he 
succeeded to many of tliat actor's characters, 
among which his Cato and his Brutus were 
sjiokeu of in termsof very high commendation. 

In June 17C2 Walker returned to Lon- 
don, and he and his wife were engaged at 
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Covent Garden Theatre, lie returned to 
Dublin in 17tl) , but remoined tlwre only a 
short time ; and, Hfter piTforming at Bristol 
in tlie summer of 1768, lie finally quitted the 
stacre. 

In January 1769 he joined James Usher 
q. v.] in establisliing a school ut Kensington 
"ravel-pits, but the partnerr*hip lasted only 
About two years. WiiUier than began to 
tive those lectures on elocution which hence- 
forth Ibrmed his principal employment. Dur- 
ing o jjrofessional tour in .Scotlund and Ire- 
land he met with great .success, and ut ( <.\- 
ford the head.s of hnuses invited him to give 
privatf; lectures in the university. He en- 
"loyed the patronage and friendship of Dr. 
'ohnson, Edmund l-turke, snJ other distin- 
'ruisbed men (Bos well. Life nf Juh>iM>ii, ed. 
'Hill, iv. i06, i'2\ ). Through the nrgumenta 
of Usher he wns induced to join the Ifomun 
catholic church, nnd thi.<) brought about an 
intimacy between him nnd John Milner 
(1752 1826) [q. v.1, bishop of Castaliala 
(HusESIiETH, Life of Milner, p. 14). He 
generally held in the highest esteem in 
consequence of his philological attainments 
aiid the amiability of his character, but, ac- 
cordingto Madamed'.Vrblay," though modest 
in science, he was vulgar in conversation ' 
Diary, li. 237). By his lectures and liis 
itemry productions he amassed a competent 
fortune. He lost his wife in .'\pril I.S02 ; and 
he himself died in ToUenham Court Koad, 
lx>ndon, on I Aug. 1H07. His remoins were 
terred in the burial-ground of St. I'ancras 
;ClsaicK , St. Pancra* EpHnpht, 1 8«9, p. 1 4-5). 
His principal work is: I. 'A C'riliciil 
Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of 
the EnglL'ih Language,' London, 1791, 4to ; 
2nd edit. 1797; 3nf edit. 1K02; 4th edit. 
t'jth edit. 1810; 28th edit. I82(j. 
any other editions and abridgments of this 
which was long regarded as the 
:»tute-book of English orthoepy, have 
published in various forms. Une of 
'critically revised, enlargf?d, and 
ided'[by 1'. A. Xuttall^, appeared in 
Jon in 185"). 

is other works are: 2. 'A General Idea 

if a Pronouncing Ilictiouary of the Engli.-ih 

guage on a plan entirely new. With 

ibsenrations on several words that are 

ariously pronounced as a sjiecimen of the 

ork,' London, 1774, 4to. 3. ' A Dictionary 

the English Language, answering at once 

purposes of Uhyming, Spelliug, and 

onouncing, on a plan not hitherto at- 

Qpted,' London, 177o, 8vo. The third 

ition, entitled ' A Khyming Dictionary,' 

Appeared at London, 1H19, 12mo; and there 

"1 in the British Museum a copy with all 



the words, written by Alexander Eraser, in 
Mason's system of shorthand. The work 
was reprinted in 1824, 1837, 1851, 1866, 
and 1888. 4. ' Exercise* for Improvement 
in Elocution ; being select Extracts from 
the best Authors for the use of those who 
study the Art of Heading and Speaking in 
i'ublic,' London, 1777, 12mo. 5. ' Elements 
of Elocution; being the Substanceof a Course 
of Lectures on the Art of Heading, delivered 
at several Colleges ... in Oxford,' London, 
1781, 2 vols. 8vo; 2nd edit., with altera- 
tions and additions, London, 1799, 8vo ; 
reprinted, London, 1802, Boston (.Massa- 
chusetts), 1810; 4th edit. London, 1810; 
0th edit. London, 1820; othereditions 1824 
and 1838, 6. 'Hints for Improvement in 
the Art of IJeading,' London, 1783, 8vo. 

7. ' A Hhetorifttl Grammar, or Course of 
l^'ssons ill I'^locution,' dedicated to Dr. 
•lohnson, London, 1785, 8vo ; 7th edit. 1823. 

8. 'The Melody of .Speaking delineated; or 
Elocution taught like Music ; by Visible 
Signs, adapted to the Tones, Inflexions, and 
Variation of the ^'oice in Reading and 
Sjieaking,' London, 1789, 8vo [see STEELE, 
.TosHVAJ. 9. ' A Key to the Clo-ssical Pro- 
nunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names 
... To which is added a complete Vocabu- 
lary of Scripture Proper Names,' London, 
1798, 8vo; 7th edit. 1822, reprinted 18,33; 
ond another edition, prepared by William 
Trollopc, 1833 [see under Tkollopk, Abthub 
William]. Prefixed to the original edition 
is a tine portrait of Walker, engraved by 
Heath from a miniature by Barry. 10. 'The 
\ caderaic Speaker, or a Select ion of Parlia- 
mentary Debates, Orations, Odea, Scenes, 
and Speeches . . . to whicli is prefixed •Ele- 
ments of Gesture,' 4th edit. London, 1801, 
12mo; 6th edit. 180ti. 1 1 .' The Teacher's 
Assistant in Englisli Composition, or Easy 
Rules for Writing Themes and Composing 
Exercises,' London, 1801 nnd 1802, 12mo; 
rc]irinted under the title of ' English Themes 
and Essays,' lOlli edit., 184i>; 1 1th edit., 1853. 
13. ' Uutliiies of English Grammar,' London, 
1805, 8vo; reprinted 1810. 

[Aildit. M.S. 27488, ff. 2i\h, 242; Athe- 
na;um, 1808, Hi. 77; Kdinbiirgh Catholic Miiga- 
?.ini<, new ser. (LonJon, 1837) i. 617; Gont. 
Mug. 1807, ii. 786, 1121 ; Lowndes's Bibl. Mun. 
eiL BuhD ; Lysons's Environs, Suppl. p. 27') ; 
Notes and Queries, 5th sor. ii. 146, 262, x. 447, 
xi. 36.] T. C. 

WALKER, JOHN (17.''.9-18:»1, man of 
science, bprn at Cockermouth in Cumber- 
land on 31 July 1759, wasthissonof a smith 
and ironmonger in that town. He was 
educated at tlie grammar .school, and after- 
wards engaged in his father's occupation of 
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bbcksmith. In 1779 W went to Dublin 
vith the intention of joining a privateer. 
Tha Taisel had, howerer, been taken br the 
F^«iicb,uid Walker, who fa«d already studied 
the art of eiigTBviiig at Oodteraioatli. placed 
kunaeU' under ma Mtift nameid Eedale. He 
■ad* tapid progress, and between 17l!>0 and 
I78S oantributed several plates to Walker's 
* liibanuaa Vagarine.' L uder the influence 
of Uw qsakan, BowvTer, he was sciaed with 
•eniplaa in regaid to his an, and, ahandooiaf 
it, se« i» a anool, wUdk was Curijr |ca$pe- 
rouo. Ue laid aaek winplMsii on a kiadW 
aatked of tieatinf hi* pafO*, and dcffvcated 
eoraonl piiiiiiih»>nt as sabmsire of das- 
cipuncc Although he aftcvwwds MSOOMsd 
tM fBfbaad stTbof a qnaker, he waa Mrrer 
maJmi iMo ^ Mkmriiw of the Frinds 
I rf» aiMpifinn that Us^thwas 
In IT^W p«hliahsd in Loadon 
iwi Ihii ' Blwnmlii iif Oii<if.is|ih i 
•ad of Natacml and Civil HistotT,' vhiek 
NM^ad a third edition in 1 MX). Withaview 
W iaamiiv the second edition, which ap- 
■MMHI I79a»andcf pwpannyn' Unirccaal 
QmsMmt, m0 nBnsctOQK a jonmsT tniovni 
tWRtaaMrfanof E|«IhmI and beiaad m 
mS, Ntm^ to sSia in the fcUvnv 
Tsar. TV»|tolectiT«dnty inosedin l>ih- 
bn was •• h«|[h thai ha w«s oiMiged to go to 
Laaioa to |rU kis bmkiL B»wmitm^ 
hi*»fh<»>tohwMwrf» Js^gbnMrQrTO- 
1S4 the nsMvisi, and maaVad to 

the . ^fixal. \\is ' raivacsal Gaaet- 

Icct i^Loa>iiJO,t$Tv> appe<arc«} in I796y 
i^ a MAth edUiun in ISI^ 

Soon altar mmI&i^ hi Loadak >i 
taiMd has altatioa to 
hiwuaW as a pupil at 
17W U Tiailad FWris. 
■otocial; kgr raAiaii^ t» 
^hs soMa^ dss ttaneas a^ ki^ 
eotoar. Ha wan »» t>-r»^ i>r Awadikipwiik 
Jmbw y apiar TW'> Ihoasaa nia* 

ra-v.'.aadYhainas ^ . ^,aniiiitiiwi< 
IxiiM a (««ai practu.-*! gMuii*. Ftv« l^n* 
hoprocvMsdto LsTdsn.and^(aikia»sd)LlX 
in ITW. lU Msaml th* wtalar in S>li»- 
Wuxh. and in f>4X» vrttted at ''^imnhaiaw ia 
Wl"ut.<<'«t'rt<»k' ' -wavtr. at 
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Squsre. DissensioBS, howerer, arose, occa- 
sioned in part b^ some diSlereooes in method 
between Walker and Jenner, and Walker in 
eoaaeqiaeaee resigned the po«t on S Aug. 1 806. 
On 26 Aug. a new societv, the London Vac- 
cine Institution, was formed, in which 
Walker was appointed to an office similar to 
that which he had resigned, and continued 
to practise in Saliabnir Court. After the 
fwlalJishiiiit of the national vaccine boird 
br the cmremneat, the Jennerian Society, 
which had bllen into bad circumstances, 
was analgaiaated with the London Vaccine 
lastitatioo in l^JS, and Jenner was elected 
ynatdcBt of the new society, with Walker 
as direetor, an ofiee which he held until bis 
death. H« was admitted a licentiate of the 
CoUc«e of IVmsus ob 30 Sept. 1812. 
OaitBC tke latter aart of his life be laboured 
aaeeaangljr in Wnalf of yaecioation. He 
pcaetiaad aix dajs a wade at the various 
statioos of the aodeCr. Towards the end of 
his life he hoastwi that ha bad vaccinated 
neca than a hanitiiil thoosand persons. 
He diad in Loaion oa 33 Jane 18%. lie 
was a «aB of grant aiaipUeitT of character 
sad dfaMOMss «f thought, fie was a strong 
apfoaaat of the ataye trade, and made 
sexual att^apts to call public attention to 
the ahaaaa eoaaeeted with suttee. He mar- 
i«d at (]\h%\i ■ aa 3S Ort. 17W. 

Besidaa tka waifa lacatioiied. Walker was 
the aathor of: 1. 'On the Necessity for 
esatnctiaf Chnitiea between the Venous 
Ttaak* and Aa Vaatades of the Heart,' 
K diuhninh , \73Bi, Bwa. ± 'Fragments of 
Lettets aad olhar hpHS written in different 
of BaMaa aad la the Mediterranean,' 

i8Qt.8niL Ha*' ' " 'from 

tW Fwack tW¥aaaBl lan- 

thiQMkar Artaww of \i ■. ^^'^ ± w. ...U of 
MmC* liwidna, ITW, ISbo, and compiled a 
saall ^akaaa of 'Sakctaons from Lucian,' 
7th ad. Dahlia. 1830, limo. 

[Bpfi^ life tf Walkai. 1833 : Xenk's ColL 
a(Vhj& iii. IM; Saalh's Ftiaads' Books] 

E. I. C. 

WALKSK. JOHN (1770-183n, anti- 

\{aarr. ^Ma of John Walker of London, was 

bapciiwd at tha Aarch of St. Katherine Cree 

•w l< Feh. 1770^ aad was elected scholar at 

'i>:haslar in 17*'^ He matriculated from 

seaaat OiHi«ii na 14 Jan. 1788. gra- 

>t^ B.CJ^W 1797. In ' year 

tm alactad ftlbrw of N- . re- 

-iiauac hta MIowship till l-'.u '-^ 

tilM tlhs posts uf libraiian and < ' 

., ,_ • — t- • ^Hi k., •published » .>r.r> - 

!rom the ^ Gentle- 

. ... — — .ulon, 8vo) in three 

>ae^ thta aadwtskiag had been sug- 
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gested by Gibbon to the editor, John Nichols, 
■ome time before, but Nichols couUl not find 
leisure for the task (Nichols, Lit. Anerd, 
Tiii-.V)?; ii/./WiM/r.voLviii.p.xi). Wulker 
accomplished it with great judjjment, and 
was rewarded by the sale of a thousand 
oopies in a few months. A second edition, 
with an additional volume, appeared in 1811; 
and a third, also in four volumes, in 1814. 

"Walker made valuable researclies in the 
archives of the Bodleian Library and of 
other university collections. In 180i) he 
brought out 'O.xoniana' (London, 4 vols. 
I2mo), consi.sting of selections from books 
and manuscripts in the Bodleian relating to 
university matters. This was followed in 
1813 by "Letters written by Eminent Per- 
sons, from the Originals in the Bij<lleiaii 
Library and Ashmolean Museum ' (London, 
2 voL«. 8vo). Both are works of value, and 
have been largely used by succeeding writers. 
Walker was one of the original proprietors 
of the ' Oxford Herald,' and for several years 
assisted in the editorial work. 

In 1819 Walker was presented by the 
.warden and fellows of New College to the 
icarage of Homchurch in Essex, and re- 
lided there during the rest of his life, lie 
"lied at the vicarage on o April 1831. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was the 
luthor of ' Curia Oxoniensis ; or Observa- 
4ons on the Statutes which relate to the 
Jniversity Court' (3rd edit. Oxford, 182C, 
Bvo). He was the first editor of the ' Ox- 
University Calendar,' first published in 
11810. An ' auction catalogue ot his library ' 
I published in 1831 (Ixindon, 8vo). 
[Gent. Mag. 1831. i. 474; Foster's Alumni 
'Oxoo. 1715-1886; Allibonos Diet, of English 
Lit.; Mwcray's Annals of the Bodloinn Library, 
1890.] K. I. C. 

"WAIiKER, JOHN (1768-1833), founder 
I of the ' Church of God,' born in Koscommon 
fin January 1768, was the son of Matthew 
►"Walker, a clergyman of the established 
f churcli of Ireland. He entered Trinity Col- 
li^, Dublin, on 18 Jan. 1785, was chosen 
{ttolar in 1788, graduated U.A. in 1790, 
) elected a fellow in 1791, and proceeded 
"H.A. in 1796, and B.D. in 1800. 

Walker wos ordained a priest of the esta- 
blished church of Ireland. About 1803 he 
began to study the principles of Christian 
I fellowship prevailing among the earliest 
IChristians. Convinced that lat.-r departures 
erroneous, he joined with n few others 
lan attempt to return to apostolic practices. 
Their doctrinal beliefs were thone of the more 
lextremc Calvinists,and they entirely rejected 
■the idea of a clerical order. ( )n 8 (Jet. 1804 
■"Walker, convinced that be could no longer 





exercise the functions of a clergyman of the 
Irish church, informed the provost of Trinity 
College, and offered to resign his fellowship. 
He wus expelled on the day following. He 
was connected with a congregation of fellow- 
believers in Stafl'ord Street, Dublin, and 
supported himself by lecturing on subjects of 
university study. After paying 'several 
visits to Scotland, he removed to London in 
1819. 

Walker was no mean scholar, and pub- 
lished several useful educational works. In 
1833 the university of Dublin granted him 
a pension of 0001. as some amends for their 
former treatment of him. lie returned to 
Dublin, and died on 2.5 Oct. of the same 
yeor. Ilis followers styled themselves ' the 
Church of Ood,' but were more usually 
known as 'Separatists,' und occasionally as 
' Walkerites.' 

AmongWalker'spublicationswere: l.'I^et^ 
tera to Alexander Knox,' Dublin, 1803, H\o. 
2. 'An E.\postulatory Addre.s8 to Members 
of the Methodist Society in Ireland,' .'ird ed. 
Dublin, 1804, 12mo. 3. ' A. Full and Plain 
Account of the Horatian Metres,' Glasgow, 
1822, 8vn. 4. ' Essays aiid Correspondence,' 
ed. W. Burton, IxinSon, 1838, 8vo. 5. 'The 
Sabbath a Type of the Ix)rd Jesus Christ,' 
London, 186<i,8vo. He also edited : 1. Livy's 
' Ilistoriarum Libri qui siiperpiiiit.* Dublin, 
1797-1813, 7 vols. 8vo; Dublin, 1882, 8vo. 
2. 'The First, Second, and Sixth Books of 
Euclid's Elements,' Dublin, 1808, 8vn; first 
six books with a treatise on trigonometry, 
London, 1827, 8vo. 3. 'Selections from 
Lucian,' Olo-sgow, 1816, 8vo; 9th ed. Dub- 
lin, l.'<.")6, 12ino. For the opening of the 
Belhesda Chapel, Dorset Street, Dublin, on 
22 June 1794, he wrote two hymns, one of 
which, ' Thou Ood of Power and God of 
Love,' has been included iu several collections. 

[ Wolkir's Essayi and Curresp. (with portrait), 
1838; Motlden's Memoir of Peter Roe, 1842; 
Wills's Irish Nation, iv. 452; Gent. Mag. 1833, 
ii. 640; Heiuuina of Alexander Knox, 1836; 
' Millennial Harliingor, September 1 S3.5 ; A Briof 
Account of the Pe(n>Ic called .Separatists, Dub- 
lin, 1821 ; Julian's Diet, of Hyninology, 1892.1 

E. I. C. 
WALKER, JOHN (1781?-ia59), in- 
ventor of friction matches, was bora at 
Stockton-on-Tees in 1780 or 1781. He was 
i articled to Watson .Vlcock, the principal 
I surgeon of the town, and served him as 
assistant-surgeon. He hod, however, on in- 
surmountable aversion from surgical opera- 
tions, and in consequence tiinieJ his atten- 
tion to chemistry. After studying at Dur- 
ham and York, he set up a small business 
as chemist and druggist at 69 High Street, 
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Stockton, about 1818. He was a tolerable 
chemist, and was especially interested in 
searchinp^ for a means uf obtaining fire easily. 
Several chemical ra ix( ures were known whicli 
would ignite by a sudden explosion, but it 
had not been found possible to transmit the 
tlame to as-low-buming substance like wood. 
While \\'alk«;r was preparing a lighting 
mixture on one occasion, a match which had 
been dipped iu it took fire by an accidental 
friction upon the hearth. He at once ap- 
preciated the practical value of the discovery, 
and commenced making friction matches. 
They consisted of wooden splints or sticks 
of cardboard coated with .sulphur and tipped 
with a mixture of sulphidu of antimony, 
chlorate of potash, and gum, the sulphur 
serving to communicate the flume to the 
wood. The price of 11 box containing fifty 
was one .shilling. With each box was sup- 
plied u piece of sandpaper, folded double, 
through which the match had to be drawn 
to ignite it. Two and a lialf years after 
Walker's invention was made public Isaac 
Ilolden arrived, independently, at the samt.' 
ideaofcoatingwooden splinters with sulphur. 
The exact date of his discovery, according to 
liis own statement, was (!)ctober 1820. Pre- 
viously to this date ^\'alker'8 sales-book con- 
tains an account of no fewer than two 
hundred and fifty sales of friction matches, 
the first entry bearing the date "April 1827. 
lie refused to patent lus invention, con- 
sidering it too trivial. Notwithstanding, ho 
made a sufficient fortune from it to enable 
him to retire from business. lie died at 
Stockton on 1 May 1859. 

rOent. Mag. 1859, i. 656; Encyelopicdia 
Bnt. "Jth ed. XV. 625; Heaviiides'a Annals of 
Stockton, 1865, p. 106: Andrews's Bygona Eng- 
land, 1892. pp. 212-15; Northern Echo, 6 May 
1871: Daily Chronicle. 19 Aug. 1897; NoUs 
and Queries, 4lh ser. ix. 201.] E. I. C. 

WALKER, .JOSEPH COO PER (1762?- 
1810), Irish tintiqiinry. was bom probably in 
Dublin in or about 1762, and was educated 
underThomos Ball of that city. lie sutfered 
all his life from acute asthma, and iu his 
earlier years travelled a great deal in the 
hope of improving his health. For many 
year.s he lived in Italy. Of a studious dis- 
position, he utilised his leisure in making re- 
searches into Italian literature and Irish an- 
tiquities, his two favourite studies. After 
his return to Ireland he settled down in a 
beautiful house called St. Vulcri, Bray, co. 
A\'icklow, where he stored his various art 
treasures and his valuable library. Hero the 
rest of his life was passed, and hero he wrote 
the works by whicli he is beat known. He 1 



died on 12 April 1810, and was buried on 
1-t April in St, Mary's Churchyard, Dublin. 
Ho was one of the original members of the 
I Royal Irish Academy, in whose welfare 
ho took the warmest interest, and contri- 
buted various papers to its ' Tran.<action8,' 
Francis Hardy [q. v.], biographer of the 
I Earl of Charlemont, undertook a biography 
of Walker, which, however, when tiniaued 
in 181:^, showed such signs of the failure of 
I Hardy's mental power tliat the family pru- 
dently withheld it. On Hardy's death the 
materials were handed to Edward Berwick 
[q. v.], who does not seem to have finished 
his task. Many of Walker's letters are 
printed in Nichols's ' Literary lUustrstions ' 
^vii. (i9(5-758). 

I The following is a list of his works : 1 . ' His- 
tnrical Memoirs of the Irish Bards,' London, 
' 17Sti, 4to; new edit. 1818, 8vo. -J. • His- 
: torical Essay on the Dress of the Ancient 
{ and Modem Irish, to which is subjoined a 
Memoir on the Armour and Weapons of the 
Iri.ili,' Dublin, 1788, 4to : new edit. London, 
1818, 8vo. 3. ' Historical Memoir on Italian 
Tragedy,' 1799. 5. ' Historical and Critical 
Essay (lu the Kevival of the Dnuna in Italy,' 
Edinburgh, 1805, 8vo. Also 'Anecdotes on 
j Chess in Ireland,' a paper contributed to 
I Charles Vallancey's ' Collectanea de Rebus 
j llibernicis' [see VALLANt'EV, CuAKLEs], H«» 
' Memoirs of Alcssandro Tassoni ' were pub- 
^ lished posthumously in 1815, with a lengthy 
I preface by his brother, Samuel Walker, it 
contains also {Kiems to Walker's memory 
by Eyles Irwin [q. v.], Henry Boyd [q. v. J, 
William Hayley |q. v.l, and Itobert Ander- 
son (1770-1833) [q. v.J Walker loft behind 
him several works in manuscript, including 
a journal of his travels and matt^rials for 
' Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and En- 
gravers of Ireland.' 

[Gent. Mag. 1787 i. 34, 1788 ii. 998, 1810 
i. 487 ; WilLs's Irish Nation, ir. 666 ; Brit. Mas. 
Cat. ; preface to Memoirs of Aleasandro Tanoni. 
ed. 8aniuel Walker.] D. J. O'D. 

WALKER, OBADIAH (1616-1699), 
master of University College, O.xford, was 
the son of William Walker of SVorsborodale, 
Yorkshire. He was bom at Darfiuld, near 
Barnsley (Hearsb, Collect, ed. Doble, i. 811, 
and was baptised ou 17 Sept. 1616. He 
matriculated at Oxford, 6 April 1633, at the 
age of sixteen, and entered University Col- 
lege, where ho passed under the care of 
Abraham Woodhead [q. v.] as tutor. He 
became fellow of his college in August fol- 
lowing, graduated B.A. 4 July 16S6, and 
M.A. 23 Anril 1638. He soon became a tutor 
of note in nis college and a man of mark in 
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lie uttivereity. During the civil war he was 
lect«d one of the standing extraordinary 
Jfgat^s of the university for public busi- 
He preached several times before the 
iirt, was favourably recarded by the king, 
id in l<i4tl was offered, but appears to have 
f'fused, his grace of bachelor of divinity. 
Through n part of this period he acted as 
allege bursar (cf. Smith, manuscript Tran- 
riptH, X. 210). In July 1618 the master 
ad fellows were ejected by the parlia- 
nenlary commissioners. AValker appears 
have now gone abroad and to have re- 
1 for some lime in Home, 'improving 
elf in all kinds of polite literaturt^' 
|6mith, Annali of Unittrtity Colttije). On 
"lie recommendatiou of John Evelyn about 
0, he heciaac tutor to a son of Mr. 
lildyard of Horsley in Surrey (Evelyn, 
tiary, ej. Bray, iii. ii), and the early per- 
ursion of his pupil to the church of iJome 
any probably be regarded as one of the re- 
ilt* of his tuition. On the Restoration he 
loi reinstntetl as fellow of his college ; ' after 
ring be(>n,' as he afterwards wrote to a 
lend in KJ78 (Smith, manuscript Trmt- 
'ipt-', X. W'2), 'heaved out of my place 
id wandred a long time up and down, I 
m nt last, by the good providence of (3od, 
et down just as I was.' Soon, however, he 
in left Oxford, and again travelled to 
iome, acting as tutor to a young gentle- 
man. By the college regi.'ttcr he appears to 
have been granted leave of absence in August 
L3f56l for the next four terms, and again 
dmilar permission.s on 31 Jan. 1G03 and 
I March 1 664, and for two terms on 14 Jan. 
1666 (t/niV. Coll. Jliy. pp. 70-82). 

On the death of the master, Dr. Thomas 

W'allter, in 160.5, Obadiah declined to con- 

[test Clayton's election to tlie vacant ofScc. 

le now, however, resided again in the 

leollege as senior fellow and tutor. He waa 

!• delegate of the university press in 166", 

tnd llirough his influence an offer was made 

|f> Anthony i\ W<X)d (whose acquaintance 

" jut this time he had accidentally made 

in the coach on the way to Oxford) for the 

printing of the ' History and -■Vntiquities of 

Jiford' (\\'ooD, Zi/e and Times, ii. 17.'i). 

he mastership became again vacant by the 

Idvath of Dr. Clayton on 14 Jime 1676, and 

Obadiah Walker was elected on '2'2 June 

1676 by the unnniuious consent of the fellows 

( Unir. Coll. lifij. p. f'9). Though, when writ iiig 

I a friend on 20 Nov. l67o, he complained 

Told age (Smith, manuscript Trayvscriptii,\. 

199), he soon proved himself an active head 

of the college. \\'ith energy he canvassed 

old members of thi- college for subscriptions 

Itowards the rebuilding of the big quadrangle, 



which was completed in .\pril 1677. The 
same year the college, under the auspices of 
their new master, undertook an edition in 
Latin of Sir John Spelman's ' Life of Alfred ; ' 
this they did ' that the W(jrld should know 
that their benefactions are not bestowed on 
mere drones ' (letter from O. W, 19 April 
1677, ib. p. 192). This publication, though 
often attributed to Walker alone, was a 
joint product ion, 'divers of the .society ossigt- 
ing with their pains and learning ' {ib.) ; it 
was dedicated to Charles 11 with a fulsome 
comparison of that monarch to Alfred. The 
character of some of the notes in the volume, 
and AA'ulker's connection with Abraham 
Woodhead's 'popish seminary' at Iloxton 
(Woodhead, who died in May 1678, left by 
will the priory at Hoxton to Walker), caused 
t he master's conduct to be noted in the Uouse 
of Commons towards the latter end of 
October 1678, when ' several things were 

fiven in against him bv the archdeacon of 
^liddlesex' {Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. 
App. vii. 150). He was ' much sus- 
pected at this time to be a papist ' (lA.), and. 
Wood, 'had not Mr. Walker had a 



friend in the house who stood up for him, 
he would have had a messenger sent for 
him ' (Wood, Life ami Time*, ed. Clark, ii. 
421) ; the same authority gives it that two 
of the fellows of the college made friends 
in the parliament-house to have the master 
turned out that one of them might succeed. 
Whatever inclination Walker entertained 
at this time towards the lioman church, 
on the heads of houses being called on 
17 Feb. 1679 to make returns to the vice- 
chancellor of all persons in their societies 
suspected to bo papists, he categorically 
denied that he knew of any such in his 
college. But in April of the same year 
his name was mentioned in Sir Harbottle 
Grimston's speech calling the attention of 
the house to the printing of ]>opisli books 
at the theatre at Oxford (ib. p. 449); and 
in June 1680 complaint was made to the 
vici^Kihancellor of the jKipish character of 
a sermon preached by one of his pupils at 
St. Marj-'s, and the booksellers in Oxford 
were forbidden to sell his book, ' The 
Benefits of our Saviour Jesus Christ to Man- 
kind,' because of the passages savouring of 
popery (i6. p. 488). The course he was steer- 
ing began to render him unpopular both in 
the town and university, where his main 
friends and supporters were Leyboume and 
Massey, and among the fellows Nathaniel 
Boys and Thomas Deane. 

On the accession of James II Walker's 
attitude soon became clear,for on 5 Jan. 1686 
he went to London, being sent for by the 
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king to be consulted as to changan in the 
university ({/»«>. Cull, Rei/Utfr). On this 
errand he remained away till nearly the end 
of the month, and on his recommendation his 
friend Massey is said to have been appointed 
dean of Christ Church. After Walker's return 
he did not go to prayers or receive the sacra- 
ment in the college chapel (Wood, L\fe, iii. 
177). One result of his interviews with the 
king soon became apparent, for by a letter 
from James, dated 28 Jan. 1686, it was 
ordered that the revenue of the fellowship 
Bet free by the death of Edward Hinchcline 
should be sequestered into the hands of the 
master and applied ' to such uses as we shall 
appoint, any custom or constitution of our 
said college to the contrary' (I'A. p. 110). 
In April in this year mass was held in the 
master's lodging, and on 3 May 1686 the 
master and three others wore granted a. royal 
license and dispensation ' to absent tUem- 
selves from church, common prayer, and 
from taking thi* oiitlis of supremacy and 
allegiance,' and under the same authority 
were empowered to travel to I^ondon and 
Westminster, and to come and remain in 
the presence of the (jiieen consort and queen 
dowager. This curious dispensation was 
ett'ected by immediate warrant signed by t he 
solicitor-general, as it could not have Ix'en 
safely passed under the privy seal (Evelys, 
Uiary, ed. Bray, iii. 21). In the same month 
Walker was also granted a license to print 
for twenty-one years a ti.it of thirty-seven 
Iloman catholic works, the only restriction 
being that the sale in any one year was not 
to exceed twenty thousand, and a private 
press for this purpose was erected in the 
college in the following year. He was al»f5 
able at this time to exercise influence over 
the printing operations of the university; for 
under the will of Dr. Fell, who died on 
10 July 1686, the patent of printing granted by 
Charles II was made over to Walker and two 
others {Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Itep. -^pp. p. 
092), A chapel for public use was opened m 
the college on 15 Aug. 16ti6, rooms on the 
ground floorof the east side of the quadrangle, 
' in the entry leading from the quad on the 
right hand,' being appropriated for the pur- 
pose ; and the sequestered fellowship was 
applied for the maintenance of a priest, a 
Jesuit named Wakeman (Smith, AnnnU of 
Univerrity C'otlef/e). On the occasion of the 
king's visit to Oxford in September 1687, 
Wwker (who liad Ijeen created a J.P. for 
the county of Oxford, 7 July 1587) gave a 

Sublic entertainment in the college, and 
ames was present at vespers in the new 
chapel. Walker was consulted by the king 
as to the appointment of a new president of 



Magdalen; his sympathy was entirely with 
the sovereign, nothing, in his view, being 
plainer ' than yt he who makes us corpora- 
tions hath poweralso to uiunake us ' ( Bloxuc, 
MagdaUn Collegeand Ja-nut II, pp. 94, 237). 
By this expression of opinion and his gene- 
ral conduct his unpopularity was greatly in- 
creased, ' popery being the aversion of town 
and university (16.) In January 1688 the 
traders in the town complained of ' the 
scholars being frighted away because of 
popery,' and, says Wood, ' Obadiah Walker 
has the curses of all botli great and small ' 
(Wood, Life, iii. 209). The master, how- 
ever, boldly pursued his coarse, and in Fe- 
bruary 1688 erected the king's statue over 
the inside of the college gate {^ib. iii. 19-i). 
By means of correspondence he attempted 
this 3'ear to convert Lis old friend and pupil. 
Dr. John ItadcUffe [q. v.] In a final letter 
(written 22 May lft88} to the doctor, whom 
he was quite unable to convince. Walker de- 
clared that he had only been confirmed in 
his profession of faith by reading Tillotson's 
hook on the real presence, in deference to 
iladcIilTe's wishes, and in the same letter he 
speaks of • that faith which, aft«r many years 
of adhering to a contrary persuasion, 1 have 
through God's mercy embraced' (Pinis, 
Memoir* of Dr. Radcliffe, ed. 1715, p. 18). 
The young wits of Chnst Church were the 
authors of the following doggerel catch, 
which by their order was sung by ' a poor 
natural' at the master's door: 

Oh. old Obadiah, 

Sing Ave Maria, 

Bat so will not I a 
for why a 
I had rather bo a fool than a knave a 
(IRst. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep, App. vii. 200). 
Four days after the arrival of the Prince 
of Orange, Walker left t)xford, and before 
leaving moved his books and ' bar'd up his 
door next the street ' (Wood, Life and Time*, 
vol. iii. 9 Nov. 1688). Jits intention was to 
follow the king abroad, but on 11 Dec. he 
was stopped and arrested at Sittingbourne, 
in the company of GifTord, bishop of Madura, 
and Poulton, master of the school in the 
Savoy. The refugees were first committed 
to Jlaidstone gaol, and then conveyed to 
London and imprisoned in the Tower. On 
this event a somewhot scurrilous pamphlet 
was published in Oxford, entitled 'A Dia- 
logue between Father (iilTord, the Popish 
President of Maudlin, and Obadiah Wallcer, 
on their new college preferment in Newgate.' 
Meantime the vice-chancellor and the visitors 
of University College, having received a 
complaint from the fellows, met on 27 Jan. 
16S6-9, and agreed to siunmon the fellows 
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and the Absent master to 8pp««rlH!rori> them, 
And on 4 Feb. 1689 the otticr of master wns 
declared vnoint, and filled by the election 
f the senior fellow. 
On the tirsl day of terra, 23 Oct. 1689, 
a writ of habeas corpus was moved for 
Walker, and the House of Commons ordered 
that he should be brought to the bar. He 
-was there char|;ed, fir.%t, with changing his 
religion ; secondly, for seducing others to it; 
thirdly, for kee]iing a muss house in the 
university of Oxford. To these charges he i 
made answer that he could not sny that he ' 
ever altered his religion, or that his prin- I 
"pies were now wholly in agreement with | 
church of llome. tie denied that he had 
seduced others to the Komish religion, 
«nd declare<l that the chapel was no more I 
Lis gift than that of the fellows, and that i 
£ing James had requested it of them, and j 
they had given a part of the college to his 
use. Having heard these answers, the com- 
mons ordered that he should be charged in 
the Tower by warrant for high treitson in 
being reconciled to the church of Rome and 
ther high crimes and mi.sdemeanours ( Com- 
lu JuurnriU, X. 275). 

Walker remained in the Tower till 31 Jan. 
689-90, when, having come to the court of 
ng:'» l>ench by h»l>eas coqtus, he was after 
tome diffieultv admitted to his lilx>rty on 
■vers' good bail (Luttrei.i-, Brir-f JMaiioii, 
"i. lO). On 12 Feb. he was continued in his 
:ognisances till the next term, but was 
eventually discharged with his bail nn 2 June 
1690 (ih. ii. 'lO ). lie was, however. e.wepted 
from Wdliam and Mary's act of pardon in 
Mav 1690. Walker now again lived for ii 
period on the continent, and after his return 
resided in London. Being in poor circum- 
stances, he was supported by his old scholar, 
br. Kadclirte, ' who sent him once a year a 
new suit of clothes, with ten broad pieces 
and twelve bottles of richest canary to sup- 
port his drooping spirits' (Woon, Life and 
Time»,'i. 8l). On his infirmitii';- increasing, 
lie eventually found an asylum in Undclitie's 
house. 

Walker died on 21 Jan. ltJ98-9, and was 
buried in St. Pancras churchyard, where a 
tombstone was erected to his memory by 
bb staunch friend, with the short inscription: 
O W 
per l>oiuim faniani 
et p^r int'jiroiam. 
1 1 is works are : 1 . ' Some Instruction con- 
cerning the .\rt of Oratory,' London, 16.>9, 
8vo. 2. 'Of Education, especially of young 
(Gentlemen,' Oxford, lfi7.'5. This work was 
deservedly popular, and n'ache<l a sixth 
edition in 1699. It shows its author to 
VOL. UX. 



have been a man of the world, with a shrewd 
understanding of the weaknesses of youth. 
3. ' Artis liationis ad mentem Nominalium 
libri tres," Oxford, 1673, Svo. 4. ' A Para- 
phra.se and Annotations upon the Epistle of 
St. Paul,' written by O. W., edited by Dr. 
Fell, Oxford, 1675, 8vo. A new edition of 
this work appeared in 1852, with an intro- 
duction by br. Jacobson, D.U., in which ha 
concludes that the book was first written 
by Walker, and afterwords possibly cor- 
rected and improved by Fell. 6. ' Versio 
l>atina et .\unotatione8 ad Alfredi Magni 
Vitam .loannis Spelman,' Oxford, 1078, fol. 
6. * Propositions concerning Optic Glasses, 
with tbeir natural Reasons drawn from Ex- 
i>eriment,'( >xford Theatre, 1679, 4to. 7. ' The 
IJenetits of our Saviour Jesus Christ to Man- 
kind," (.)xford Theatre, 1680, 4to. 8. 'K 
Description of Greenland' in the first volume 
of the ' English Atlas,' Oxford, 1680. 
9. ' Animadversions upon the Ueply of Ur. 
H. Aldrich to the Discourse of .Vbraham 
Woodhead concerning the Adoration of our 
Blessed Saviour in tlie Eucharist,' Oxford, 
1688, 4to. The printer is said to have sup- 
])lied the sheets of Abraham Woodheaa's 
discourses concerning the adoration, &c., 
which was edited by Walker in January 
1687, to Dr. Aldrich, whose answer to Wood- 
head's book app<!ared immediately. 10. 'Some 
Instruction in the Art of Grammar, writ to 
assist a young (ientleman in the speedy 
understanding of the Latin Tongue,' London, 
1691, 8vo. 11. 'The t^reok and I^)man 
History illustrated by Coins and Medals, 
representing their lieligious Kites,' &c. Lon- 
don, 1692, 8vo. 

[Univ. Coll. Register and MS8. ; Wood's Life 
nndTiines;tieDf.Miig. 1786, vol. i.; Gutch'sCol- 
k-etiim-ft C'uriosa, i. ^88 ; Pittis's Memoirs of Dr. 
Kadclitl'e; Wood's Atliente dxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 
4;t3 ; yraitli's Hist, of Univ. Coll. ; British Mu- 
seum and Buijleiaii Cntalogues.] W. C-n. 

WALKER, ItUilAUD (1679-1704), 
professor of moral pliilosophy at Cambridge 
University, was boni in 1679. lie wa« 
educated at Trinity C(d]ege, Cambridge, 
graduating HA. in 170(i, M.A. in 1710, 
B.I), in 1724, and D.D. ;*er reyiai literaa 
in 1728. He was elected a fellow of Trinity 
College, but in 1708 led Cambridge to serve 
a curacy at Upwell in Norfolk. In 1717 
Itichard Bentley, who had a difference with 
the junior bursar, John Myers, removed him, 
and recalled Walker to Canibri<)ge to fill 
his place, From this time an intimacy began 
betweenWalker and Bent ley which increased 
from year to year. He devoted his best 
energies tosustaining Bentleyin his struggle 
with the fellows of the college, and rendered 
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him invaluublc n!d. On 27 April 1734 Bent- I 
ley \%n« sentenced by the college visitor, 
Tliomns Green (1658-1738) [q. v. J, bisbop of 1 
Elv, to be deprived of the mnstership of i 
Trinity College. On the resigntitinn of John 
lliw.liet, the vice-master, on 17 Muy 1731, 
Walker was appointed to bis plat-e, and reso- 
lutely refused to carry out the bishop's sen- 
tence. On25 June 173.1, at the instance of 
John Colbatch, a senior fellow, the court of 
king's bench granted a inandanius addressed 
to AValker, requiring hira to execute the 
sentence or to show cjiuse for not doing so. 
Walker, in reply, questioned the title of the 
bishop to the office of general visitor, and 
the alfair drugged on until 1736, when 
fireen's death put an end to thi> attempts of 
Bentlcy's opponents. Walker was the con- 
stant companion of Bentley's old age, and 
was introduced by Pope into the 'Dunciad' 
■with his patron (Popk, JVorks, ed. Elwin 
and Coiirthopo, iv. 201 5). 

In 1741 \Vidker was appointed professor 
of moral phitosoiihy at Carabridge, and in 
174r>hewas nominated rector of Thurpland 
in Norfolk, a living which he exchanged in 
1767 forthatof L ]iwell in tlie same county. 
Ho was devoted to liorticulture, and liiid a 
small garden within the precincts of Trinity 
College which wiis famous for exotic phmt.«, 
including the pini-'ajipli', banana, colfee shrub, 
logwood tree, and torch thi.itle, which, with 
the aid of a hothouse, be was able to bring 
to perfection. On 10 July 17(it) he purchased 
the principal part uf the lund now forming 
thebotanic garden nt Cambridge from Hichard 
Whish, a vintner, nnd <in 2o .Vug. 17(i2 con- 
veyed it to the uuiver.<ily in trust for its pre- 
sent purpose. In 1763 be published anfmy- 
mcuisly 'A Short Account of the lute Dona- 
tion of a Botanic (iarden to the Tniversity 
of Cambridge' (Cambridgf, Ito). He died 
at Cambridge, unmarried, on 15 Dec. 1764. 

[iloiiU's Life of Bentlcy, 1 S33, ii. 20, 81 , 349- 
(56, 370-84,400-6; .Scots SL-ig. 1764, p. 687; 
Annual Reg, 1760, i. 103 ; Willis's Arohilectuml 
llist. of Cambridge, 1 886. ii. 582-3, «46, iii. I4.i, 
J51 ; BlomeBold'sHiBt. of Norfolk, 1807, vii. 09, 
470.] E. I. C. 

WALKER, IIOBEIIT {,{. 165H?). por- 
trait-painter, was the ciiief painter of the 
parliamentary party during the t^ommon- 
wealth. Nothing is known of his early life. 
His moaner of painting, thougli .strongly 
influenced by that of Van Dyck, is yet dis- 
tinctive enough to forbid his being ranked 
among Van Dyck's immediate pupils. Walker 
is chiefly known by his portraits of Oliver 
Cromwell, and, with the exception of the 
portraits by Samuel Cooper [q. v.], it is to 
• thot posterity is mainly indebted 



for its knowledge of the Protector's features. 
The two best known types — the earlier re- 
presenting him in armour with a page tying 
j on his sash ; t he later, full face to the waist in 
armour — have been frequently repeated and 
copied. The best example of tho former is 
perhaps the painting now in the National 
Portrait Gallery, which was formerly in the 
jKissession of the Rich family. Thislikeness 
I was considered by John Evelyn (1620-1706) 
[(J. v.], the diarist, to be the truest represea- 
I tat ion of Cromwell which he knew (see 
Numiamata, p. 330). There are repetition^ 
' of this portrait at Althorp, Hagley, and eUe- 
I where. The most interesting example of 
I the latter portrait is perhaps that inthePitti 
Palace at Florence (under the name of Sir 
Peter l>'ly), which was acquired by theGraad 
Duke Ferdinand II of Tuscony shortly after 
l.'roniwell's death. In another jiortrait by 
Wolker, Cromwell wears a gold chain and 
decoration sent to him by t^ueen Christina 
of .Sweden. Walker painte<l Ireton, Lam- 
bert (examples of these two in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery), IHeetwood, Serjeant 
Keeble, and other prominent members of 
the parliamenturygovemment. Evelyn him- 
self !int to liim, as stated in his ' Diarj* ' for 
1 July 1648: 'I safe for my picture, in 
which there is a death's head, to Jlr. Wallcer, 
that excellent painter;' and again 6 July 
lO-OO : ' To Sir. Walker's, a gooil painter, who 
shew'd me on excellent copie of Titian.' 
Thi.i copy of Titian, however, does not ap- 
pear, as sometimes stated, to have been 
painted by Walker himself. One of Walker's 
most excellent pointings is the portrait of 
William Faithorne the elder [q. v.], now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. In'16.'J2, on 
the death of the Earl of Arundel, Walker 
was allotted «purtment« in Arundel House, 
which had bwm seized by the parliament. 
He is stated to have died in 1658. He 
painted his own portrait three times. Two 
similar portrait.* are in the National Portrait 
(iallerj- and at Hompton Court ; and one 
of these portraits was finely engraved in his 
lifetime by Peter I^ombart. A third example, 
%vith variations, is in the university gallerie* 
nl (ixford. 

[Will pole's Anecdotes of Painting, od.Wornum ; 
De Piles's Art of Painting{snpplomont) ; Xoble'« 
His;, of tho Uouse of Cromwell ; Granger'* 
Uiopr. Hist, of England (manuscript notes by 0. 
Seharf) ; Cat. of tho National Portrait GtiUery.] 

L. 0. 
WALKER, ROBEIIT (1709-1802), 
' W'oiidi'rful Walker,' was born at Fnder- 
crag in Seathwaite, Borrowdale, Cumber- 
land, in 170i), Iwiing the youngest of twelve 
children ; his eldest brother was bom about 
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ltiS4, and was ninety-four when be died in 
1778. Robert waa taught the rudiments in 
the littlu chapel of hia native Seathwaite, 
and afterwards apparently by Henry Forest 
(168S-1741), the curate of Lowe^water, at 
which place in course of time Wallter acted 
as 8choolma8t«r down to 1735, when he be- 
came curate of Soathwaile with a stipend 
of 5^ a year and a cottjige. In }7or> he 
computed his official inconu; thus: fi/. from 
I the patron, 5/. from the bounty of Queen 
Vnne, 3/. rent-charge upon some tenements 
f«t Ixiweawater, 4/. yearly value of house 
•nil garden, and 3/. from fees — in all 20/. 
per annum. Nevertheless, by dressing and 
faring a« a peasant, with strict frugality and 
with the aid of spinning, ' at which trade 
he waa a great proticieut,' he managed not 
only to support a family of eight, but even 
to save money, and when, in 17r)t>-6, it was 
proposed by the bishop of Chester to join 
the curacy of I'lpha to that of Setithwaite, 
Walker refused the offer lest he should be 
suspected of cupidity. A few years later 
the ear^cy was slightly augmented ; and 
tis hia children grew up and were appren- 
nliced his circumstances became easy, lie 
ras enabled to eani small sums as ' scrivener ' 
the surrounding village.s. He al.so acted 
1 schoolmaster, but for his teaching he made 
charge; 'such as could aflbrd to pay 
ave him wliat they pleased.' ' His scat wo-f 
rithin the rails of the altnr, the communion 
able was his desk, and, like Shenstone's 
choolmistress, the master employed himself 
the spinning wheel while the children 
rere repeating their lessons by his side.' 
"Tie pastoral simplicity of his life is graphi- 
cally sketched by Wordsworth, who alludes 
t o hia grave in the 'Excursion' <bk. vii. 
^■1. 3ol sq.), and in the eighteenth of the 
^■Duddon's Sonnets ' (' Seathwaite Cliapel ') 
^^kfers to Walker as the ' Gospel Teacher 
^HnboM good works forme<l an endless retinue, 
^^Hl pastor such as Cbaucor's verse portrnys, 
^^Boch as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew 
^^kod tender Goldsmith crowned with daathless 
pmise.' 
Walker died on 25 June 1802, and was 
buried three days later in Seathwaite 
iurchyard. His wife Anne, like himself, 
iraa ninety-three at the time of her death 
[January 1802). Walker's tombstone has 
ently been turned over and a new in- 
iption cut, while a brass has been erected 
I lus memory in Seathwaite chapel. Tlie 
Iter, as well as the parsonage, has been re- 
lilt since Walker's day. His character 
Bay have been idealised to some extent by 
Tordaworth (as that of Kyrle by Pope), 
[It there is confirmatory evidence as to the 



nobility of hia life and the beneficent in- 
fluence tiat he exercised. The epithet of 
' Wonderful ' attached to hia name by the 
countryside can scarce be denied to a man 
who with his income left behind him no 
lees a sum than 2,000/. 

[The chief nnthority for ' Wonderful Walker ' 
is the finely touched memoir embodied by 
Wordsworth in bis noloa to the Duddon Sonnets. 
See the Works of Wordsworth, 1888, pp. 825- 
833, and the Poems of Wordsworth, ed. Knight, 
1896, vi. 249, v. 298 ; see also Oent. Mug. 1760 
pp. 317-19, 1803 i. 17-19, 103; Christian Re- 
membrancer, October 1819; Klx's Notes on the 
Localities of the Daddon Sonnets (Wordsworth 
Society Trans, v. 61-78); Rawnslej's Euglish 
Lakes, ii. 191-2 ; Parkinson's Old Church Cluck 
1 880, p. 99 ; Tntin's Wordsworth l)ictioniir)-. 
1891, p. 30 ; Sunday Mag. xi. 34.1 T. S. 

WALKER, ROBERT FRANCIS (1789- 
1854), divine and author, son of Robert 
Walker of Oxford, was born there on 15 Jan. 
1789. He received his earlier education 
nt Magdalen College school, and while a 
chorister at chapel is said to have so at- 
tracted Lord Nelson by his singing that he 
gave him half a guinea. He entered New 
College, Oxford, in 180(S, and graduated 
B.A. in 1811, and M..\. in 1813. In 1812 
ho wtts appointed chaplain to Now College j 
in 1815 he became curati' at Tnplow ; at the 
end of 181(i or the beginning of 1817 he re- 
moved to Henley-im-Thames; and in 1819 
h«went to I'urleigh, Essex, where he was 
curate in charge to an absentee rector, the 
provost of Oriel College, Oxford. There he 
remained for thirty years, until failing health 
compelled him to give up his charge. In 
1848, struck with paralvsis, he went to reside 
at Great Baddow, near t'helmsford, and there 
he died on 31 Jan. 1854. He was buried at 
Purleigh. 

Ho was twice married : fir*.t, to Frances 
Lnngton at Cookham, Berkshire, in 1814 (by 
hor he hud four sons and one daughter, and 
shedied in 1824); and, secondly. to Elizabeth 
Palmer at Olnoy, on 30 Sept" 1880 (by her 
he had five sons, and she died in 1876). 

Walker took a keen interest in eccle,=i- 
a.stical movements, his sympathie." being with 
the evangelical party. He was specially 
interested in the (ierman sectinn of that 
party, and translated several of their works: 
1. liofacker's 'Sermons,' 1835. 2. Knim- 
macher's ' Elijah the Tishbite,' 183(i. 
3. 'Glimpse of the Kingdom of Grace,' 
1837. 4. ' Elishn,' 1838. 5. Burk's ' Me- 
moirs of John Albert Uengol, D.D.,' 1837. 

6. Earth's ' History of the Church,' 1840. 

7. Blumhardt's 'Christian Missions,' 1844. 

8. Leipoldt's ' Memoir of II. £. Rauschcu- 
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btuck;' and he left at his deatU in mnnu- 
Bcript Beck's ' Pgychologv,' Bytliner's ' Lyru 
Prophetica,' Lavatcr's 'Life and Praycirs,' 
and grammars of Danish and Ariibic. In a 
memoir written by Lis friend, Ituv. T. Pyne, 
a number of extracts of verse by him are 
given. 

[FosUr's Alnmni Oxon. 1716-1886; Life by 
Rev. T. Pyne ; informution kiadly supplied by 
his son, Rev. S. J. Wiilker.] J. B. M. 

WALKER, SAMUEL (1714-1761), 
divine, l)oni at Exeter on Iti I>ec. 1714, waa 
t!ie fourth son of Robert Walker of AN'ilhy- 
comba Kaleigli, Devonshire, bv his wife 
Ma^aret, daughter of Kichard llall, rector 
of St. Edmund and All ILillows, Exeter. 
Robert Wallcor(UJ99-V7H9),hi8elderbrot her, 
made manuscript collections for tlie history 
of C^ornwall and Devon, which ut one time 
belonged to Sir Thomas PhiUippa (PAillijips 
AfSS. 134i).j, 13698-9). 

Samuel was educated at Exeter grammar 
school from 1722 to 1731. He matriculated 
from Exeter College, Oxford, on 4 Nov. 
1732, graduating B.A. on 2o June 17.")ti. In 
1737 he wiis appointed curate of Doddis- 
combe Leigh, near Exeter, but resigned his 
position in August 1738 to accompany Lord 
IJoIIp's youngest brother to France as tutor. 
Itetiirning early in 1740, he became curat* 
of Lanlivery in Cornwall. On the death of 
the vicar, Nicolas Kendall, a few weeks 
later, he succeeded him on 3 March 1739- 
1740. In 1740 he resigned the vicarage, 
which he hud only held in trust, and was 
ap[>otnlc'd rector of Truro and vicJtr of 
Ttiltuiid. .Although Walker had always 
been a man of exemplary moral character, he 
had hitherto shown little religious conviction. 
About a year after settling in Truro, how- 
ever, ho came under the iniluence of George 
Conon, the master of Truro grammar 
school, a man of saintly character. lie 
gradually withdrew himself from the amuse- 
meuta of his parishioners, and devoted him- 
self exclusively to the duties of hi.H ministry. 
In his sermons he dwelt espet-iully on the 
central facts of evangelical theology — re- 
pentance, faith, and the new birth, which 
were generally itssocialed at that time with 
Wesley and his followers. Such crowds 
attended his preaching that the town seemed 
deserted during the hours of service, and 
the playhouse and cock-pit were per- 
manently closed. In 1752 ne resigned the 
vicarage of Taltand on account of con- 
scientious scruples respecting pluralities. 
In 17.')4 he endeavoured to consolidate the 
results of his labours by uniting his con- 
verts in a religious socioty or guild, bound 



to observe certiun rules of conduct. In 
17-'ii> he also formed an association of the 
neighbouring clergy who met monthly ' to 
consult ui>on the business of their calling.* 
The methods by which he endeavoured to 
stimulate religious life resemble those 
employed by the Wesley*, who were much 
interested in the work BCConiplishud by 
Walker, and frequently conferred with him 
on matters of doctrine and organisation. 
In 1755 and 1756, when the question of 
separation from the English church occujiied 
t heir chief attention, John and Charles Wes- 
ley consulted Walker both personally and 
by tetter. Walker failed to convince John 
\Vesley of the unlawfulness of leaving the 
English church, but he helped to show him 
its inexpediency, and in 1758 persuaded him 
to suppress the larger part of a pamphlet 
which he hod written, entitled ' Reasons 
against a Separation from the Church of 
England,' fearing that some of the reasona 
which convinced Wesley might have a con- 
trary efl'ect on others. Walker strongly dis- 
approved of the influence exerted by the lay 
preachers in directing the course of the Wes- 
leyan movement. ' It has been a great fault 
all along,' he wrote to Charles Wesley, ' to 
have made the low people of your council.' 

Walker died unmarried on 19 July 1761 
atBlaekhea(h,atthehouseof William Legge, 
second earl of Dartmouth [q. v.], who had a 
great affection for him. He was buried in 
Lawiaham churchyard. 

Walker was the author of : 1. ' The Chris- 
tian : a Course of eleven practical Sermons,' 
London, 1755, 12mo; 12th ed. 1879, Svo. 

2. ' Fifty-two Sermons on the Baptismal 
Covenant, the Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, and other important Subjects of 
Practical Religion,' London, 1763, 2 vols. 
Hvo; new edition by John Lawson, with a 
memoir by Edward Bickersteth [q. v.], 1836. 

3. 'Practical Christianity illustrated in Nine 
Tracts,' I/ondon, 1765, 12mo; new edition, 
lyl2. 4. ' The Covenant of Grace, in Nine 
Sermons,' Hull, 178?', 12mo, reprinted from 
the 'Theological Miscellany; ' new edition, 
Edinburgh, 1873, 12mo. 5. Ten sermons, 
I'Utitfed 'The Refiner, or God's Method of 
I'urifwng his People,' Hull, 1790, 12mo, 
reprinted from the ' Theological Miscellany ;' 
reissued in a new arrangement as ' Christ 
the Purifier,' London, 1794, 12mo; new 
edition, 1824, 12mo. 6. 'The Christian 
A rmour : ten Sermons, now first published 
from the Autlior's Remains,' Loudon, 1841, 
l8mo; now edition, Chichester, 1878, 8vo. 

[Sidney's Life and Ministry of Snmu»l 
W:Uker, 2nd ed. 1838 ; .Samuel Walker of Truro 
(Religious Tract Soc.); Byle's Christian 
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^Of tbo Last Cenlury, 1869, pp. 306-27 : 
RihIou DiirrafOlt, 1815; Tyerman'H 
Life of .lolm W.tlev, 1870, ii. 207, 211, 241, 
250, 279, 317. 414, 685; Polwhele's Biogr. 
Sketches, 1831, i. 76; Ilervey's Lrttpra, 1837, 
p. 718 ; Life ot Countess of Huntinjidoii, ii. 51, 
•*14-lo; PenroMt's Christian Sincerity, 18211, pp. 
179-81 ; KlizHKeth Smiths Life Reviewed, 1780, 
pp. 17.36; Middleton's Biogr. Evangelioa, 1786, 
IT. 350-74; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 122; Boase and 
CoDitney's Bibliotheca Coniub. ii. 646, iii. 1358. ] 

E. I. C. 

_ •WALKEK, SAYEU (1748-1826), pby- 
siciaii, was born iu London in 1748. After 
school e<liicntion he became a presbyteriaii 
minister at Enfield, Middlesex, but al'ter- 
irards studied medicine iu Ix)ndon iind 
Edinburgh, graduated M.I), at Aberdeen on 
31 Dec. 1791, and became a liceutiate of 
the College of Physicians of London on 
25 June 1792. He wa.« in June 1794 elected 
physician to the city of London Lj'ing-in 
Hospital, and his cliief practice was mid- 
wifery. He retired to CUl'tou, near Bri.'-tol, 
six months bi-fore his deiitli on 9 Nov. 182tJ. 
He publi.shed in 179f! 'A Treatise on Ner- 
vous Diseases,' and in 1803 'Observations on 
the Constitution of Women.' His writings 
contain nothing of permanent value. 

[Hunk's Coll. of Pbys. ii. 423 ; Gent. Mag. 
1826, ii. 470.] N. M. 

WAXKER, SIDNTIY (1795-1846), 
Shakespearean critic. [.See Wai.ker, Wil- 

tlAM SlDXEY.] 

WALKER, THOMA.S (1698 1744).actor 
and dramatist, the son of Francis ^^■nlke^ 
of the parish of St. Anne, Soho, was born 
in ltS98, and educat4?d at a school near his 
father's house, kept by a Mr. Medow or 
Midon. About 1714 lie joined the company 
of Shepherd, probably the Siiepherd who was 
at Pinkelhmnn's theatre, Greenwich, in 1710, 
and wa< subsequently, together with Walker, 
at Drury Lane, llarton Uaoth saw Walker 
plnyinp Paris in a droll named 'The .Siege 
of Troy,' and rfcommended him to the 
management of Drury Lane. In November 
1715 (probably ti Nov. > he seems to have 
played Tyrnd iu fibber's ' liichurd III.' 
On 12 Dec. 171.J be was Young Fashion in 
a revival of the ' Uelapse.' On 3 Feb. 171l! 
he was the first .Squire Jolly in the ' Cobbler 
of Preston,' an altera! ion by Charles Johnson 
of the induction to the 'Taming of the Slirew.' 
On 21 May 'Cato,' with an unascertained 
cast, was given for his benefit. On 17 Dec. 
he was the first Cardono in Mrs. Centlivre's 
ruel Gift.' He also played during the 
>u Alalia in 'Tamerloue'andl'orttas in 




' Cato.' Beauprf, in the ' Little French Law- 
yer,' was given next season, and on 6 Dec. 
1717 he was the first Charles in Gibber's ' Non- 
juror.' Pisonder in the ' Ikindmon,' Kameses 
— an original part — in Y'oung's ' liusiria ' 
(7 March 1719), and Laertes followed, and 
he was ( 1 1 Nov.) t he first Hrutus in Dennis's 
' Invader of his Couutrv,' an alteration of 
' Coriolanus,' and (17 Feb. 1720) the first 
Damn in Hughes's * Siege of Damascus.' 
Cassio and ^'emon in the ' First I'art of 
King Henry IV,' Alcibiades in ' Tiraon of 
Athena,' Phormaces in ' .Mithridates,' Octa- 
vius in ' Julius Cn:sar,' Aaron in 'Titus An- 
dronicus,' are among the parts he played at 
Drury Lane. On 23 Sept. 1721 he appeared 
al Lincoln's Inn Fields as Edmund in ' Lear,' 
playingduring hisfirst season Carlos in ' Love 
makes a Man,' Polydore in the ' I trphon,' 
Ilassanio, Hot.ipur.Don Sebastian, Oroonoko, 
Aimwell in the ' Beaux' Stratagem,' Young 
Worthy in ' Love's Last Shift,' Rellmour iu 
the ' Old Bachelor,' Poris in Miissinger's 
' Komun Actor,' Lorenio in the 'Spanish 
Friar,' and many other parts in tragedy and 
comedy. At Lincoln's Inn he remained until 
173.1, playing, with other parts, Antony in 
'Jtilius Cfpsar,' Adrastus in 'dOdipus,' Con- 
stant in the ' Provoked Wife,' Leandro in 
the 'Spanish Curate,' llephestion in ' Hival 
Queens,' A lexander t he Great , Captain PI ume, 
King in ' Hamlet,' Phucias — an original part 
— in the' Fatal Legacy '(23 April 17l'3).lioe- 
buck in Farquhar's ' Love and ii Bottle,' Ma.«- 
suniello, Lovemore in the ' Amorous Widow,' 
Wellbred in ' Everv- Man in his Humour,' 
llarcourt in the 'Country Wife,' Y'ovmgcr 
Belford in the. 'Squire of Alsatia,' Dick in 
the 'Confederacy.' Cromwell in' Henry \'I II,' 
Massini.*su in ' Sophonisba,' Marsan — an ori- 
ginal part — in Southeme's 'Money the Mis- 
tress' (19 Feb. 1726), Don Lorenzo in the 
' Mistake,' Pierre in ' N'enicu Preserved,' and 
Y'oung Valere iu the ' (iamester.' 

On29 .Ian. 1728 Walker took his great ori- 
ginal ]»urt of Ciiptain Macheatli in the ' Beg- 
gar's Opera,' a role in which his reputation 
was established. He was an tuditl'erent mu- 
sician ; but (lie gaiety and ease of his style, 
and bis bold dissolute bearing, won general 
recognition. On 10 Feb. 1729 he was the 
first Xer.xes in Maddcn's ' Themiatocles.' and 
on 4 March the first Frederick in Mrs. Hay- 
wood's ' F'rederick, Dukeof Bninswick.' ' Ly- 
sippus in a revival of the ' Maid's Tragedy' 
and Juba in 'Cato' followed. On 4 Dec. 
1730 he was the original Kamblo in Field- 
ing's 'Coffee-house Politician.' He also played 
Alyrtle in the ' Conscious Lovers,' Cosroe 
in the ' Prophetess,' Corvino in ' V'olpone,' 
ond Lord \\ ronglove in the ' Lady's Last 
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Stake,' and was, in the season 17.'30-1, the 
first Cassonder in Frowde's ' Philotas,' Adras- 
tu8 in Jeffrey's • Merope,' Pylades in Theo- 
bald's ' Orestes,' and Ilypsenor in Tracy's 
' J'eriaiulor.' 

On 10 Feb. 1733, at the new theatre in 
Covent (larden, Walker was the first Peri- 
plias Id Gay's ' Achilles.' At this house he 
played Lothario, Banquo, Hector in Drydi'n's 
' Troilus and Cressida,' Angelo in ' Measure 
for Measure,' Sempronius in *Cato,' Ix)rd 
Mordove in 'Careless Husband,' Timon, 
Carlos in the ' Fatal Marriage,' the Kinp in 
the ' Mourninp IJridc,' Ghost in 'Hamlet,' 
Fainall iu the ' Way of the World,' Colonel 
Briton, Hajozet, Henry VI in ' Richard III,' 
Young Kal[isli in the "School Boy,' Falcon- 
bridge, Dolabella in ' All for Love,' Horatio 
in ' Fair Penitent,' Norfolk in ' Uichard II,' 
Marcian in ' Theodosius.' Kit<> in ' Uecruit- 
ing OlKcer,' and Scandal in ' Love for Love.' 
The In.'.t part in which he can be traced at 
Covent Garden is Ambrosio in ' Don Quixote,' 
which he played on 17 .May 173i». In 1731»-40 
he appears to have been out of an engage- 
ment, but he played, 17 May 1740, JIacheuth 
for his benefit at Drurj- Lane. In 1740-41 
ho was seen in many of his principal parts 
At Qoodman's Fields. Bui after (mrriek's 
^arrival nt Goodman's Fields in 1741, Walker's 
same was taken from the bills and did not 
Iteappear until 27 May 1742, when the ' Beg- 
Igars Opera' and the 'Virgin Unmasked' 
were given for his benefit. He seems to 
have played in Dublin in 1742 as Kite in 
the • Uecruiting Officer,' with Garrick as 
Plurae. 

Walker's first dramatic efl'ort was com- 
preasing into one the two parts of DTrfev's 
' Mas.<(anie11o.' This was produced at I.in- 
cohi'.s Inn Fields, 31 .Inly 1721, with Walker 
as Mossaniello. John Leigh ^q. v.] wrote 
concerning this — 

Turn Walker his rreditors mMniag to chouse. 
Like nn houeot, good-natured yoaiig fellow, 

RFSoWd nil tho sammer to sUiy m the huuso 
.\nd rehearse by himself Mnssunlello. 

The 'Quaker's Opera," Mvo, 1728, a species 
of CfttcliiK'nny imitation by Walker of the 
' Beggars Opera,' was acted at I^.-e and 
Harper's liooth iu Bartholomew Fair. 
Whether Walker plavwl iu it is not known. 
Thi- • I'ttte of Villniiiy," 8vo, 1730, probably 
•u iuiiliilion of *ou>e older pUv, was given 
«l tJoiKluiau's Kiilds on 21 Feb. 1730 by Mr, 
and .Mr«. Oitlurd with lilile success. It is 
um>i|iJttl in merit, Honie parts U-iiig fairlv, 
othi>ra jK)orly, written. Iti 1744 Walker 
went lo Dublin, taking with him this plav, 
which was actt-d there under the title of I 



' Ijove and Loyalty.' The seoond ni^^ht 
was to have been for his benefit. Not being 
able to furnish security for the expenses of 
the house, he could not induce the managers 
to reproduce it. He died three days later, 
j 5 June 1744, his death being accelerated 

by iwverty and disappointment. 
I Walker was a good, though scarcely a 
, first-class, actor in both comedy and tragedy, 
j his forte being the latter. He played many 
leading parts in tragedies, most of them now 
whoUv forgotten. His l)est serious ports 
wern llajozet. Hotspur, Edmund, and Fal- 
conhridge ; in comedy ho was received with 
most favour as Worthy in the ' Recruiting 
OlHcer,' Bellmour iu the ' Old Bochelor,' and 
lliireourt in the ' Country Girl.' Rich said 
conceniing him that he was the only mas 
who could turn a tune [sing] who could [also] 
speak. Davies saj-s that Lis imitation as 
Mas.saniello of a well-known vendor of 
flounders was eminently popular, and that 
his Edmund in ' Lear ' was the best he had 
se<.'n. .Vfter his success in Macheath, in con- 
sequence of which Gay dubbed him a high- 
wayman, he was much courted by young 
men of fashion, and gave way to liabita oi 
constant intemperance, to which his decline 
in his profession and premature death weto 
attributed. 

Walker had a good face, figure, presence, 
and voice. His portrait as Macheath, painted 
by J. Ellys and engraved by Faber, jun., • 
companion to that of Larinia Fenton as 
Polly, is described in the ' Catalogue of En- 
graved Portraits ' by Chaloner Smith, who 
says that four copies are known. 

fWorks cited; I JencAt's Account of the Eng- 
li^^li Sta^c ; Biographia Drematira ; Hitchcock's 
Irish Stage ; Chetirood"* General History of tha 
Stage; Dornn's Annals of the .'^toge, od. Lowe; 
Pavies's Dramntie Mir^ellunies ; Belterton's 
ICurlls] History of th» English Stage; 
Georgian Era.] J. K. 

WALKER, THOMAS (1784-1836), 
police magistrate and author, son of Thomas 
Walker (1749-1817), was bom at Barlow 
Hall,Chorlfon-cum-Hardv,near Manchester, 
on 10 Oct. 1784. His father was a Man- 
chester cotton merchant and the head of the 
whig or reform partv in the town. In 1784 
be Ifd the successful opposition to Pitt's fus- 
tian tax, and in 1790, when he was borough- 
reeve, founded the ManchesterConstitutional 
Society. His warehouse was attacked in 
1792 by a 'church and king' mob, and in 
that year he was prosecuted for treasonable 
conspiracy: but the evidence was so plainlv 
jHTJured that the charge was abandoned. 
At the trial he was defended by Erskine, and 
among his friends and correspondents were 
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Charles Jsmes Fox, Lord Derby, Thomas 
I'aine, tuiJ many others. Uia portrait, aftor 
n picture by Komney, was engraved by Sharpe 
in 1796. 

The yoimger Thomas Walker went to 
Trinity College, Cambriilge, and praduated 
B.A. in I ^<0."' and M.A. in Itil 1. lie was culled 
to the liarat the Inner Temple on 8 May 1812, 
*ud, after the death of liis father, lived for 
some years at Longford Hall, Stretford, en- 
gsgiiif in township atfnirs, and dealing buc- 
ceasfiuly with the problem of pauueriom, 
'whicii subject became his siM-eial study. In 
1826 he published '( Hxservations on the 
Kature, Extent, and Ettects of Pauperism, 
and on the Means of reducin); it (2nd 
edit. 1831 ), and in 1834 • Suggestions for a 
Constitutional uiid Etticient Kefonn in 
Parochial Government.' In 1829 he was 
appointed a police magistrate at the Lum- 
beth Street court. On 20 May IS^^-'i he 
began the publication of ' The (Jriginal,' and 
continued it weekly until the following 
2 Dec. It is a collection of his thoughts on 
many ><ubjects, intended to raise ' the na- 
tional tone in whatever concerns us socially 
or individiiully; ■ but his admirable papers 
on health and gastronomv form the cliief 
attraclion of the work. Many editions of 
'The Original' were published: one, with 
merooira of the two Walkers by William 
Blanchard Jerrold [q. v.], came out in 1874 ; 
another, edited by William Augustus Guy 

tq. v.], in 1870 ; one with an introduction 
»y Henry Morley in 1887, and in the same 
year another -arranged on a new plan.' A 
selection, entitled ' 'J'he .\rt of Dining and 
of attaining High Health,' was printed iit 
Philndi'lphia in 1837; and another selection, 
by Felix Summerley (i.e. Sir Henry Cole), 
was published in 1881 under the title of 
' Aristology, or the Art of Dining.' 

Walker died unmarried at Brussels on 
20 Jan. 1836, and was buried in the cemetery 
there. A tablet to his memory was placed 
in St. Mary's, WhitechajK-l. 

[Oent. Miig. ISSfi, i. 321; JerroM's Memoir, 

noticed above ; Espiniissn's L:iiim.Nliire Wurt lues ; 

.Saywuril'a Biogr. uiid Critical Es>»vs, 1 808, ii. 

1.] "C. W. 8. 

WALKER, THOMAS (1822-18K8), 
journaliot, was Ixim on 5 Feb. 1822 in Miire- 

ir, Northuniplon. His parents sent him 
an academy in the Horse Market at the 
I of six, where he ri'ninined till ten. The 
headmaster yvna James Harris. His father 
dM whnn he was young, and his molher 
accepted the otfer of relatives at Oxford to 
take charge of him. He was taught cnr- 
pentering there in the work.ihop of Mr..Sraith. 
At the close of his apprenticeship he began 



business with Mr. Lee ; but he retired at 
twenty-four because it was uncongenial, and 
also because he had determined to become a 
journalist. 

He gave his leisure hours to self-training, 
reading the best books, and reading them 
often. He perused Thomas Brown's ' Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind' five times in 
succession. He learned German in order 
to study Kant's works in the original. At 
a later period he was so much impressed by 
Coleridge as to read his ' Aids to Itotlection' 
and portions of the ' Friend ' once every five 
years. He equipped himself for the pursuit 
of journalism by liecoming an adept ut short- 
hand, and in September 184H he advertised 
I in the 'Times' for an engagement. Heforu 
di>ing so he hud formed three resolutions: 
'The first was to refuse no position, however 
, humble, jirovided it could be honestly ac- 
' cepted : the second, to profess less than he 
cnuld jierform ; and the third, to perform 
wore than he had promised." T. P. Ilealey, 
proprietor of the ' Medical Times,' engaged 
NValker as reporter. Walker also coutri- 
I Imted pu]H"rs to ' F.lir.a Cook's Journal.' 
Having made the acquaintance of Frederick 
Knight Hunt S). v.], assistant-e<litor of the 
j * Daily News,' he first wrote for that jnumal, 
and next obtained a subordinate post on the 
editorial stall', his duty being, to use his own 
words, ' to fag for the foreign sub-editor 
I [J. A. Crowe], translate for him, and con- 
1 dense news from the European and South 
I American journals.' In 1851 he became 
^ foreign and general sub-editor. On the death 
, of \V illiam Weir [q. v.] in 1868 he was up- 
pointed to the editorship. As editor he 
was distinguished for his support of the 
cause of Italian liberty, and by his confidence 
in the ultimate triumph of the federalists 
in the American civil war. I'nder the 
influence of Miss Martineau he advocated 
very strongly the justice of the action of 
the northern states, and refu-ied to yield to 
the strong pressure brought to bear by friends 
of the confederates. He resigned t he editor- 
ship in l.StiO to accept the charge of the 
'London Giizette,' a less arduous pi)sl. Ho 
retire<l on 31 July 1889, when the office of 
editor was suppressed. He died on Itj Feb. 
11^08 at his residence in Addison Itoad, 
Kensington, and was buried on 20 Feb. in 
Brompton cemetery. He was twice married, 
and o daughter survived him. His later years 
were devoted to jihilanthropic work in con- 
nection with the pongregtti ional church, in 
which he once held the honourable position 
of president of the London branch. He was 
n man of greiit strength of character. Dr. 
Strauss, one of his teachers, styles him 'a 
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Tery cormorant nt leaminp, and one of those 
rare men who have the faculty of acqiiiring 
knowledge ' (I{itnim«-e>ircs of an Old liohe- 
vtian, i. 11:.'). The {irinciplcs of domestic, 
colonial, and foreign jKilicy which he formu- 
lated and enforced on becoming editor of the 
'Daily News,' made that, joiirnurs fame ; and 
when he retired from conducting it, Mr. 
Frwlericli Greenwood wrote in the ' I'all 
JIall Giactte ' that Walker had been dis- 
tingiii.sLi'd as editor 'by a delicate sense of 
honour and preat political candour. He 
alwayti held aloof from partisan excesses, and 
hajt siidwn himself at all times anxious to 
do justice to opponents — not common 
nerita.' 

[Athensum, 26 Feb. 1898; privately printed 
[ Ueniuir ; Times, 20 Feb. 1898 ; Daily Chronicle, 
19Feb. 18&S.] F. H. 

WALKER, THOMAS LAHKIXS 
(</. 18lt0), iircliitect. son of Adam Walker, 
was a pupil of. Vii^rii^tu.-i Charles I'lipn [q. v.], 
and a co-executor of hie will. He designed 
(lH.'ja-9) All Sniuts' Church, Spieer Street, 
Mile End; IM.'W, Camphill House, Warwick- 
shire, for J. Cruddofk ; I r>.'19-lt). church at 
Attlel>orougli,Xunealon,forLord Ilarrowby; 
184(1-1'. St. I'hilip's Church, Mount Stroi"t, 
Bethnal (ireen; 181'!, hospita! at Hedwortli, 
'Warwickshire; 1842,Hurtahill church, War- 
wickshire; and restored the church at 
I Ilkeston, l)erhy^hir(•. 

During parr of his practice he resided at 
Nuneutnii, iind .oubsequently at I^'icestcr. 
Eraigrntiiij.' Ill China, lie died at Hongkong 
on II) Oct. \HW. 

He publi.shed various illustrated architec- 
tural works in the style of .Vuguslu." I'ujfin's 
productii>ii8, viz. ; 1 ' \'icar's Clo?e Wells,' 
l83t), 4to. •_'. ' Manor House and Church at 
Great ChalHcId, Wilts,' l-^;i7,4to. S.'.Mannr I 
House of South Wraxhall, Wilts, and Church I 
of St. IVferat Hiddleatone,' ieriS,4to. These 
three volumes are in continuation of Piigin's i 
' Kjtamples of Gothic .-Vrchitecturf,' and the I 
plates in the first-nuined are bv Augustus 
Welby Northmore I'ugin [q. v.'] 4. ' The 
Church of Stoke Golding, Leicestershire,' 
1844, 4to, for Weale's 'Quarterly Papers on 
Architect uri!.' He also edited Davy's 'Archi- 
tectural PreeeJeuts,' 1841, 8vo, in which he 
included an article on architectural practice 
and the specification of his own hospital at 
Bed worth. 

[Architectural Publicatioa Socielj's Diction- 
aiy; Gont. Mng. 1861, i. 337.] P. W. 

WALKER, Wn.LLVM (16->3-l(?R4), 
schoolmaster and author, was born in Lin- 
coln in ]62S, and educated at the public 
school there. He prtjceeded to Trinity Col- 



lege, Cambriilge, where he took his degree. 
He taught for some time at a private school 
at Fiskerton, Nottinghamshire, was head- 
master of Louth grammar school, and sub- 
sequently of Grantham grammar whool, 
where he is erroneously said to have had 
Sir Isaac Newton as a pupil. Newton, how- 
ever, had left the Grantham grammar school 
while Walker's predecessor, Jlr. Stokes, was 
^lill at its head, but there existed a friend- 
ship of some intimacy between the two 
when Walker was vicar of Colsterworth, 
after he had left Grantham. ^^'aU£er died 

on 1 Aug. mai. 

Walker's works show his two chief in- 
terests, p«?dagogy and theology. As a peda- 
gogue he gained a considerable reputation 
in his time, and was known as 'Particles' 
Walker from his book on that subject. His 
chief works are: 1. 'A Dictionary of Eng- 
lish and Latin Idioms.' London, 1(J70. 
-. ' Phraseologitt Anglo-Latina, to which is 
added Para-miologia Anglo-Latina.' London, 
11)72. 3. ' A Treati.so of English Particles,' 
London, 1(573, which has gone through many 
editions and been the subject of a great num- 
ber of editorial comments. 4. ' The Koyul 
( Lily's) Grammar explained,' London, 1(}74. 
n. ' .\. Modest Plea for Infants' Baptism,' 
Cambridge, lli77. fi. ' BaTma-fiaii' ^liaxi, 
the lloctrine of Baptisms,' London, 1678. 
7. ' English Examples of Latin Syntaxis,' 
London, 168.'}. 8. ' Some Improvements to 
the Art of Teaching,' London, 1693. 

[Aihente Oxen. iii. 407; NicholB'a Literary 
Illusfratiuns, iv. 28 ; Brit. Mu(. Cat.] 

J. R. M. 

WALKER, WILLIAM (1791-1867), 
engraver, son of .\lexauder Walker, by his 
wife, Margaret Sonierville of Lauder, was 
born at jfarkton, Musselburgh, near Edin- 
burgh, on 1 .\ug. 1791. His father was for 
siuiie lime a manufacturer of salt from sea 
water, but I his business proving unprofitable, 
he removed to Edinburgh, and there appri'n- 
ticed his son to E, .Mitchell, an engraver of 
repute. In IHlo young Walker came to 
London, and worked under James Stewart 
(I791-lf<6."t) [q. v.] and Thomas Woolnotb, 
Inter taking lessons in mezzotint from Thoma.« 
Lupton [q. v.] Obtaining, through the Earl 
of Kellie, an introduction to Sir Henry 
liaehuni fq. v.], he was employed to engrave 
a large plate of that artist's fine equestrian 
portrait of the Earl of Hopetoun, which 
estnbli.*lied his reputation, and he subse- 
quently engraved a number of the same 
painter's portraits, including those of Sir 
Walter ScotI and Raebum himself; the last 
is perhaps the finest example of stipple work 
ever produced. In 1828 Walker commia- 
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sioned Sir Tliomos I^wrence fq. v.] to paint 
a p<jrtriiit of Lord nnmgham, and of thin he 
publiHtiod an c-ngraving, obtaining a cast of 
Brougbam's face to insure accuracy. In 
1829, on his marriagi-, be settled nt 64 Mar- 
garet Street, where he resided until his death. 
In 1830 he produced his well-known por- 
trait of Uobert Bums ( to whose widow he 
■was introduced), from the picture by .\lex- 
ander Kasmyth, executed in stipiile and 
mezzotint with the assistance ol Samuel 
Cousins [q. v.] Of this plate Nasmyth is 
said to have remarked that it was a letter 
likeness of the poet than bis own picture. 
AValker's subsequent work comprises about 
■ hundred portraits of contemporarv nota- 
bilities, after various painters, chietfy in 
mezzotint, and all published by himself, with 
some interesting subject -pieces, of which the 
most important are 'The Reform Bill re- 
ceiving the Hoyal .\.ssent in iHHi,' after 
8. W. Ueynolds; ' Lutlier and his Adlierents 
at the Diet of Spires,' after G. Cattermole, 
1845 ; 'Caxtonpre.sentinghis first Proof-sheet 
to the A blxjt of Westminster,' after .1. Dovle, 
1850; 'The Literary I'urty at Sir .losliua 
KejTiolds's,' after J. JViyle; 'The Aberdeen 
Cabinet deciding U[Km the Expedition to the 
Crimea,' after .1. (JiltxTt ; and ' The Itistin- 
^i.shed Men of Science living 1807-8,' from 
a drawing by .1. (tilbert,.!. I,. Skill, and liim- 
aelf. Most of these compositions were of 
Walker's own conception, and great pains 
were taken over the likenesses and acces- 
sories. Upon tlie ' Men of .Science,' which 
was bis last work, he was occupied for six 
years. The original druwing of this is miw, 
■with an impression from tlie plate, in the 
National I'ortniitGallery, London, which also 
possesses the drawing and print of tiie ' .-Vlier- 
deen Cabinet.' Walker died at his house in 
Margaret Street, London, on 7 Sept. I8t)7, 
and was buried in Bromptun cemetery. 

EuzAUETH W'.»LKEK ( 18<KJ-l870), Ijorn in 
1800, wife of William A\'alker, was the 
second daughter of Samuel \\'illiani Rey- 
nolds [q. v.], by whom she was tauglit 
in her cbildlinod to engrave in mezzotint. 
At the age of fourteen she engraved a por- 
trait of herself, from a picture by Opie, and 
one of Thomas .\dkin. She afterwards 
became an excellent miniatuiv-nainter and 
Iiad many eminent sitters, incuiding tive 
prime ministers, Lonl Jlelbourne, Lord John 
Kussell, Lonl Aberdeen, Lord I'alraerston, 
and Mr. Gladstone. She also painted in 
oils, and her portrait of the Earl of Devon 
hangs in the nail of Christ f'luireh, Oxford. 
She 'was a frequent exhibitor at the lioyal 
Academy between 1818 ond 1850, and in 
1880 ■was appointed miniature-painter to 




I William IV. After her marriage she greatly 
assisted her husband in his various ■works. 
She died on 9 Nov. 1870, and was buried 
with him. Ctpie's portrait of Mrs. Walker 
when a child was exhibited at the Hoyal 
Acaderav in 1875, and at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1888. A small portrait of her, 
engraved by T. Woolnoth from a miniature 
by herself, was published in 1825. 

[Ri-dgriivt's Diet, of .Artists; Graves's Diet. 
of ArtisUi, 1760-1893; private information.] 

F. M. O'D. 

WALKER, WILLIAM SIDNEY 
( 17(i,'5-1840). Shakespearean critic, l)orn at 
Pembroke, South A\ ales, on 4 Dec. 1795, 
was eldest child of John AValker, a naval 
officer, who died at Twickenham in 1811 
from the effects of wounds received in action. 
The boy was named after his godfather. .\d- 
miral .Sir (William) Sidnev .'■^mith, under 
whom liis fiitlier bad served. His mother's 
maiden naraeWHsFalcniier. William Sidney, 
who was always called by his second chris- 
tian name. wa:% tt precocious child of weak 
physique. After .spending some years suc- 
cessively ut tt school at Doncaster, kept by 
his mother's brother, and with a private 
tutor at Forest Hill, he enlen'd Eton in 
1^1 1, He hud already developed a remark- 
able literary aptitude. At ten he translated 
miiny of .\nacreon's odes into English verse. 
At eleven he planned an epic in heroic vorse 
on the career of Gustavus Vasn.and in 181.3, 
when be was seventeen, he matiaged to 
publish by subscription the first four books 
in a volume entitled 'Gustavus Vasa, and 
other I'oems.' The immature work does no 
more than testify to the author'.^ literary 
ambitions. At Eton he learnt the whole 
of Homer's two poems by liearl, and wrote 
Greek verse with unusual corn-ctnesa and 
facility. There, too, he began lifelong friend- 
ships with Winthrop Mackworth Praed Tq.v.] 
end John Monti rie [q. v.], and. after leav- 
ing school, made some interesting contribu- 
tions to the ' Etonian,' which Praed edited. 
Walker, wlio was tliroiigh life of iliminutive 
stature, of uiicnuth appearance and manner, 
and abiioimally absent-minded, suffered 
much persecution at sehool from thoughtless 
companions. .Vfter winning many distinc- 
tions at Eton, he was entered as a sizar at 
Trinity Collegi>, Cambridge, on 16 Feb. 1814, 
but did not jiroceed to the university t ill tho 
following year. There he fully maintained 
the promise of his schooldays, fie n?ad enor- 
mously in ancient and modern literature. 
In Hl'i he published 'The Heroes of Water- 
loo : ail Ode,' as well as translations of Poems 
from the Danish, selected by .\ndreas An- 
dersen Feldborg.' In 1610 appeared another 
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ode by ^^'ttlker, ' The Appenl of Poland.' 
He won the Cruvi'ii scliularehip in l8l",aiiJ 
the Poraon prize for Greek verse in 1818, and 
he was admitted scholar of Trinitv on 
8 April of the liitler year. Although his 
[ignorunce of muthemalies rendered his pass- 
ing the examination for the degree of J3.A. 
in 1819 a miilter of extreme difficulty, he 
■was elected on the score of his classical at- 
ptainments to a fellowship at his college in 
lltj20. His manners and bearing did not 
D8e at the univer.-ity tlu'ir boyish awkward- 
ness, but ho mttintiiined close ndatioiis with 
Praed and Moultrie, the friends of his boy- 
hood, and formed a helptul intimacy with 
Derwent ColeridjTf [u.v.J In 18:J4 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the Greek jirn- 
fessorsiiip in the university. He made no 
other ellbrt to enuage in educational work. 
While a fellow of Trinity he lived in seclu- 
sion in his college rooms, reaJint,' desultorily 
and occasionally writing for periodicals. lie 
contributed philolopical essays to the 'Clas- 
sical Journal,' and lioth verse and prose to 
Knight's ' (Quarterly Mii^oziiie.' In 1823 he 
prepared for publication Milton's newly dis- 
Icovered treatise ' l)e Ecclesia Christiana,' a 
rolume of which Charles itichard Sumner 
So. V.I, then librarian at Windsor, was the os- 
rtensifjle editor. In 1828 he edited for Charles 
Knight a useful ' Corpus Poetarum Latino- 
rum' (other editions 1648 and 1854). 

As an undergraduate Walker had been 
perj)le,xed by religious doubts, and had a{>- 
plied for guidance to Willijitn AMlberforce 
[(}. v.l Uuriog 1818-19 Wilberlorce wrote 
Iiim letters iu which be endeavoured to con- 
firm bis beliefs. The influence of Charles 
Simeon pacified him for a time, but he 
deemed himself distjualitied by bis scepti- 
cal views regarding eternal punishment from 
taking holy orders. .\s a conseijuence he 
lay under the necessity of resigning his 
fellow-hip ill 182!', The loss of his fellow- 
ship deprived him of all means of subsistence, 
and, owing to his unhnsinessliko habits and 
childish credulity, he was involved in debt 
to the amount of IJOO/. His old friend Praed 
came to his assistance in l.S'JO, and, after 
paying his debts, settled cm liim an income 
for life of (j2/. a year. To that sura Trinity 
College added 20/. (Jn this income of 7-1. 
Walker managed to support himself till his 
death. FIc moved to London in 1.8;!!, 
lodging at first in Hloomsbury, and then in tlie 
neighbourhood of St. James's Street, lie 
lived entirely alone, and a painful lialluci- 
natitm that he was possessed by n 'demon' 
gradually clouded bis reason. He neglected 
nia dress and person, and social intercourse 
with him grew imjjossible. To the last he 



was capableof occasional literary work, vhicli 
bore lew traces of his disease, and he ut 
times described to old friends with rational 
calmness the distressing symptoms of his 
mental decay. He died of the stone at his 
lodging, a single room on the top floor of 
41 St. James's Place, on 16 Oct. 184«. He 
was buried in Kensal Green cemetery. On 
the tomb were engraved some lines from his 
friend Moultrie's poem, called 'The Dream 
of Life,' in which the writer lamented the 
' sbupeless wreck' to' which ^^'alker's fine 
intellect was reduced in liis later years. 
Moultrie published in 1862 a collection of 
bis letters and poems, which show literary 
facility and versatility, under the title of 
'The Poetical Uemains of William Sidney 
Walker, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with a Memoir of the Author.' 

Walker left voluminous manuscripts, in- 
cluding many discursive es-says in criticism 
11ml numerous notes on the text and versifi- 
cation of Shakespeare. Tlie pa])ers were 
examined by William Nouson Lettsom, one 
of AN'alker's school and college friends. .Vfter 
endeavouring, without much success, to in- 
troduce some sort of order into AN'alker's 
raultifariousShakesiwarean collections, Lett- 
siun piiblislieil in 18.'»4 ' Shakespeare's Versi- 
lic:itiou, and its Apparent Irregularities ei- 
pbilned by ICxamples from Early and Late 
English AVrilers.' This volume was printed 
at the expense of Mr. Crawshay (of the iron- 
master's family), who made Walker's ac- 
quaintance just U^fore he left Cambridge; it 
reached a second edition in 1857, and a 
third in 1AJ». There followed in 1800. in 
three volumes, which Lettsom also edited, 
' .V Critical Examination of the Text of 
Shakes])eare, with Kemurks on his Language 
and that of his Contemporaries, togetbej 
with Notes on hia Playsaud Poems.' Walker's 
two Shakespearean works mainly deAl with 
minute points of Shakespearean prosody and 
syntax, hut they embody the results of very 
vast and close reading in Elizabethan litems- 
ture. The wealth ol illustrative quotation 
has rendered them nn invaluable quarry for 
succeeding .Sbakespi-areaii commentators and 
.students of Elimbetban literature. Their 
defects are the want of logical arrangement 
of tbeheterogeneoug material and the ab.sence 
of an index. 

[Moultrie's Memoir, 1852 ; information kindly 
Huj>plicd l.y Dr. Aldis Wright.] S. L. 

WALKER- ARNOTT, GEORGE AR- 

NOTT ( 17V«-18(i8), botanist. [See Arnott.] 

WALKINGAME, FRANCIS (J. 1751- 
178o), 'writing master and accomptant and 
master of the boarding-school iu KensLng- 
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ton,' was author of 'Tbe Tutor's Assistant ; 
being a Compendium of Arithmetic iiuJ a 
Complete Question-Book in five parts,' Lon- 
don, 1751, 12mo. The author himself 
brought out a twenty-first edition in 1785, 
and tbe work has ]>a£sod through countless 
editions since that date, remaining the most 
popular ' iVrithmetic ' both in England and 
Anierica down to the time of Colenso. A 
so-called seventy-first edition appeared in 
1831 (London, 12mo), and a so-called fifty- 
first in 181.'J (Derby. IJmo). Except the 
section dealing with the rule of three which 
needed modification, the work remained 
little altered down to 1854, when an ' im- 
proved edition ' was issued under the care of 
Professor J. R. Young. A comic ' Tutor's 
Assistant,' with cuts by CrowquiU, was 
publiiihed in 1843 (London, li?mo). 

[Walkinipiine's Tutor's Assistant. I7'>1. with 
a Hat of subscribers ; iJe Moi^io's ArilhrnuticHl 
Books, pp. 80, 96; Notes and Uutrios. Isl ser. 
T. 441, XI. •57. xii. 66, 2nd ser. ir. 29d ; Gent. 
Mag. 1788, i. 81; AthL-na-um, 1862, i. 754; 
Alliboae's Diet, of Knpl. Lit. ; Brit. Mus. Cut. 
enumeratlDg over thirty cdltiuus bet wwin 1761 
Knd 1868.] T. S. 

WALKINGTON, MCnOLAS db (./?. 
11 93? J, mediwval writer. [See Nicholas.] 

"WALKINGTON, THOMAS (</. 16:31), 
divine and author, a native of Lincoln, was 
I educated at Cambridge, where he graduated 
B-A. in 1590 7 and M.A. in IfVOO. He was 
elected to a fellowship at St. .John's College, 
Cambridge, on 26 March ItJOli. He wn.s in- 
corporated B.D. of 0.xford on 14 July 101 1, 
and proceeded D.L). of Cambridge in 1013. 
He was presented to the vicarage of Knunds, 
Northamptonshire, in 1008,and to the rectory 
of Wadinghaju St. Mary, Lincolnshire, in 
1610, and the vicarage of Fulham, Middlo- 
661, on 25 May lOl-'i. He died in 1021, tbe 
administration of his giwds being granted on 
29 Oct. of that year (Hesxesisv, Nuviim 
Jteitertorium £ccl. Londin.) 

Walkington was author of a curious 

volume that may be regarded os a forerunner 

of Burton's ' Anatomy of Melancholy.' ll 

wa-s entitled 'The Optick Glassn of Humors, 

or the Touchstone of a Golden Temperature, 

or the rhilosopher.>i Stone to make u Golden 

Temper. Wherein the four Complect ions, 

Sanguine, Cholericke, Phligmaticke, Melan- 

cbolicke are succinctly painted forth . . .by 

It. W., Master of .\rts.' The first edition 

[ seems to be that which is stated on the title- 

I page to have been printed by John U'indet 

; Ibr Martin Clerke in Ix)ndon in 1607. This 

' ■was dedicated to .Sir .Tit-itiniiin Lewin from 

I 'my study in St. Johns, Camb. 10 Kal. 



March. T. W.' (no copy of this issue ia in the 
British Museum). An undated edition, which 
I cannot be dated earlier than 1031, was 
' printed by \\'[illiam] T[urner] at Oxford. 
This is8u<-', which has the .same dedication 
a.« its predecessor, has on elaborately engraved 
title-page on steel, in which two graduates 
in cap and gown, repre.senting respectively 
the universities of Cambridge and (Jrford, 
hold between them an optic glass or touch- 
stone (Madin, £W/7y 0.rford Prefji, pj). 100- 
101). Mr. W. C. Hazlitt describes a frag- 
ment of an edition printed at Oxford with a 
different dedication addressed to the author's 
' friend, M. Carye ' (CoWw^o/m, 1st .ser.) I.4iter 
editions, with the engraved title-page, ap- 
peared in Loudon in 1039 and 1603. Ur. 
Farmer, in his 'Essay on the lioarning of 
Shakespeare' (1781), p. 40 n.), credited 'T. 
Wombweir with the authorship of VValk- 
ington'g treatise on the ' Optick Olasse,' and 
referred to a pas.'^age (trucoable to Scaliger) 
by way of illustrating .'^hy look's n;miirks on 
irrational antipathies ( Merchant of Venice, 
IV. i. 49). 

Walkington was ali*o author of 'An Ex- 
position of the two first verses of the sixth 
chapter to tbe Hebrews, in form of a Dia- 
logue, by T. W., Minister of the Word,' 
London,' 1009, 4to; of ' Theologicall Kules 
to guide ua in the Understanding and l^rac- 
tice of Holy Scriptures . . . also /Enigraata 
Sacra. Holy' Kiddles. . . by T. W., Preacher 
of the Word,' 2 pts. London, 1015, 8vo; of 
' liabboni, Mary Magdalen's Teares of Sorrow 
. . .'London, 1020, 8vo; and, according to 
Wood, of a sermon on Ecdesiastes xii. 10. 

[ Wood'.-* F.isti, i. 350.] S. L. 

WALKINSHAW, CLEMENTINA 
ll720.''-18O2), mistress of Prince Charles 
Edward, the youngest of the ten daughters of 
John Walkinshaw of Barrowfield and Cara- 
lachie, Glasgow, and of Catherine Paterson, 
was perhaps boni and brought up nt Homo. 
Her father had fought at Sberiumuir and 
been taken prisoner, but bad escaped from 
Stirling Castle and joined the I'hevnlier de 
St. George ut Har-Ie-l)uc. By him he was 
sent as a secret agent to Vienna, and in 
1719 he helped to eff'ect the liberation from 
Innsbruck of the Princess Clonientina So- 
bieski, the chevalier's plighted bride. In 
recognition of this service the princess stood 
sjMmsor to his daughter, who was baptised 
as a catholic by the names of C16mentine- 
Marie-Snphie. All this is mainly on the 
authority of a ' .Mfmoire ' addressed to 
Louis X\' in 1774 by Miss Walkinshaw's 
duughter. It is printed in tlie ' GCuvrea 
Complettes ' of the Due de St. Simon (1791, 
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xii. 191-:J11), but could not possibly be by 
St. Simon, as Von licumont and others as- 
sume, for It relates to events five to ten years 
after his death. 

Clementina iind Prince Charles Edward 
seem to have luct first either at her father's 
bouse, Shawfield, in Glasgow, or at IJnn- 
nockbiim House, the seat of her Jacobite 
uncle, Sir Hugh Palerson, bart., where the 
prince spent most of .Tanuarv 174(t. Ho is 
said to have ' obtained from her a promise to 
follow him wherever Providence mif^ht lead, 
if lie failed in his atterapi ; ' luid, having 
i through iin uncle, ' General (Jram ' (probably 
iSir John Graeme), procured a nomination 
I to a noble chapter of eunonesses in Belgium 
(Mhnoire), she rejoined him at Avijfnon in 
1749 (EwALo), at Ghent in 17oU (I'ichot"), 
or mure probably at Paris in the summer 
of 175'.' (Lan'g). For several years i-lie 
shared bis wandering fortunes, passing for 
his wife under such aliases as Johnson and 
Thompson, and moving ahout to Ghent, 
Li6ge, Basel, Bouillon, and other place.-*. 
The connection was viewed by.lacohite.■^ with 
disfavour and mistrust, for Clementina had 
ja sister Catherine, who was bedcliamber- 
'woman and then houeekceper al Leicester 
House to George Ill's mother, the priocfss 
dowager of Wales, and to whom Clementina 
was thought to communicate the gravei-t 
secrets. Tlieir feelings of susiilcion imd di.s- 
likeare vividly de]>icted by Scott in bi.s novel 
' Hedgnuntlet.' Clementina's sister must 
have been twenty vears the elder if tlie third 
Earl of Bute ('l'713-17!)2) 'first came up 
from Scotland to Lonnon, seated on her lap' 
(Sir Waltkb Scott, Lettm, ii. UOS-fi). 
Itemonatrnnces. however, by Macnamaraand 
' Jemmy ' Dawliins ]iroved unavailing. Cle- 
mentina perhaps bore Prince Charles a son, 
who is said to have been baptised by a non- 
juring clergyman (afterwards Bishop Gor- 
don), and who mu.st have died in infancy. 
A daughter Charlotte was certainly (laptiscd 
as a catholic at Liege on '29 Oct. 175;<, not 
long before which date 'Pickle the Spy' 
writes word to the English government that 
' Mrs. Walkingshaw is now at Paris big with 
child ; thePretenderkeepsherwell.and.^eems 
to be very fond of her.* According, however, 
to Lord Klelio's niunuscript journiil, she soon, 
like the prince, took to drink, and once in a 
low Paris restaurant to his ' Vous etes une 
coquinc," retorted with ' Yourltoyal Highness 
is tmworthy to bear the nome of a gentle- 
man.' As, indeed, he was, if, according to the 
same spiteful source, he really ' often gave lier 
' as many as fifty tlirashings with a slick dur- 
ing the day.' Dr. King, who also was preju- 
diced, is much to the same ell'ect : ' She had 



no elegance of manners; and as they bad 
both contracted an odious habit of drinking, 
so they expiwed themselves very frequently, 
not onlj- to their own family, but to all their 
neighbours. They often quamded, and 
sometimes fought ; they were some of those 
drunken scenes which probably occaaiona" 
the report of his madness' {Anecdote*, 
207). 

Anyhow, on 22 .Tuly 1760 Clementina 
fled with her daughter from Bouillon to 
Paris, at the instigation, says the ' M6moire,' 
of the prince's lather, 'James III,' who 
allowed her ten thousand livres a year. Oa 
James's death in 176t> this allowance was 
first cut off, and then by Cardinal York re- 
duced to one half on her signing an affidavit 
that there lind been no marriage between her 
and his brother. The Comtesse d'Albertroff, 
as she now styled herself, withdrew hereupon 
to a convent at Meauv. Of her last days 
little definite is known, .^he died at Frei- 
burg in Switzerland in November 1S02, after 
ten years' sojourn there, and left l'2l. sterling, 
si.v silver spoons, a geographical dictionary, 
and three books of piety, bequeathing a louis 
apii'ce to each of her relatives, ' should any 
ol thera slill remain, as a means of discover- 
ing them.' lliimce Walpole wa« certainly 
wrong in writing (2'l Aug. 1784) that she 
died in a Paris convent ' a year or two ago ;' 
in September 1790 she was still in receipt 
of three thousand crowns a year from the 
cardinal. A portrait by Allan Ramsay is 
in ])(>ssessiun of Mr, James Maxtone-Graham 
of Cultoquhey. 

In July 1784 Miss Walkinshaw's daughter 
was living m jirnsiun in a Paris convent as 
Lady Charlotte .Stuart, when Prince Charles, 
who had vainly attempted to recover her in 
17ti(), sent for his ' chere fills' to come to 
him at Florence, and legitimated her as 
Duchess of Albany by a deed registered on 
Ii Sept. by the Paris parliament. She reached 
Florence on 5 Del., and on 2 Dec. moved 
with lier father to Home. Amiable and 
sen.sible, she soothed his last three years, and 
eiidciired herself also to her uncle. Cardinal 
York, who at first had dented her the title 
of duchess. She survived her father by only 
twenty months, dying at Bolopja on 14 Nov. 
17811 of the results of a fall from her horse. 
'Hie story of her marriage to a Swedish 
Count Kohenstart [see under Stuabt, Joax 
SolilESKi] seems an absolute fiction. 

[Lives of Prince Charles Edward by Pichot 
(4lK eJit. I'aris, 1846), Klose (Leipzig, 1842, 
Engl, trans). 1846), and A. C. Ewald (2 Tola. 
187.3); Tail's of the Centurv. Edinb. 1847. by 
Jolin .Subicski and Charles Edward Stnart. pp. 
78-128, to bL> used with extreme caution: Me- 



moira of Sir R. Simiige and A. Lunutden (2 vols. 
1856), by Denaistoan, i. 193, ii. 215, 319-2fi; 
Die Orafin von AlUiiy (2 vols. Berlin, 1860), hy 
Alfred yon Rcamont ; X)r. William King's Poli- 
tical and Literary Auecdoteii, 1818; Scott 'a 
Redgauntlet, ed. A. Lang, 1894 ; Burns'a Bonio 
Lhu of Albania, 1787, liod W. Walkcr'a noteti 
thereon in his edition of Chnnibera'a Life uf 
Burns, 1896, ii. 178-80; Prof. W. Jack on 
Burua's Unpublished Commonplaco Book iu 
Macmilliin'a Mag. for May 1870, pp. 33-42; 
Warislon'a Diary and Letters by Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan (S«)t. Hist. Soc. 1896, p. 328); Horace 
Walpole's Letters, viii. 492, 496, 498, 601, 622, 
•536 ; forty-four letters from Prince Charles 
K<lward, the Dncheas of Albany, and the 
Cuanteas of Albany to Gustarus III of Sweden 
(Forty-third Annual Report of Deputy-Keeper 
of Public Records, 1882. App. ii. pp. 21-3); 
A. H. Millar's CaieUea and Mansions of Ren- 
frewshire, s.v. 'Walkinshaw' (Glasgow, 1889) ; 
bii> Quaint Bits of Old Glnagow (1887) ; Lang's 
Pickle the Spy, 1897, with a likeness of Misa 
Walkinshaw from a miniature, and Companiona 
of Pickle, 1898.] F. H. O. 

WALL, JOHN (1588-1066), divine, was 
born in l.')88 ' of ffi-ntcol parents ' in the city 
of London and educated at Westminster 
school, whence he went to Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1604, pradualing B.A. in 1(J08, 
M.A. in 1611, and RI). in 1018 (\VEi.en, 
Quetni'f Sehalam, p. 72). In Idl" he waa 
appointed vicar of 8t. Aldate's, O.xford, where 
be gained some fame as a preacher. In I 'iS'Si 

iJie received the degri* of D.I).; in liW2 he 
I made canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; 

"^ 163" he was appointed to the living of 
Cholgrove; and iu 1644 to a canonry at 
Salisbury. He was also chaplain to I'Lilip 
StanhojH.", first earl of Chesterfield [q. v.] 
\\'ood (Athena! O.ron.) describes him oa a 
' quaint preacher in the age in which he 
lived.' lie was deprived of his canonry nt 
Christ Church by the parliamentary visitors 
in Marcli 1648, but was restored on his sub- 
mission in the following September, and re- 
tained that and his canonry at 8nlinburf 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate; 
be was also subdean and moderator of 
Christ Church. He died unmarried at Christ 
Church on 'JO Oct. 1666, and was buried in 
the cathedral. Archbishop Williams de- 
scribed Wall as ' the best read in the fathers 
that ever he knew.' He subscribed to the 
rebuilding of Christ Church in 1660, and 
gave some books to Pembroke College Li- 
brary, lie was also a benefactor to the city 
of Oxford, and his portrait, ' drawn to the 
life in his doctoral habit and square cap,' 
was bung in the city's council chamber. 
Wood, however, coudemns his neglect of 
Christ Church, to which he owed ' all his 




plentiful estate ' (Wood, Life and Timet, ed. 
Clark, ii. 90). 

Manj of Wall's sermons have been pub- 
lished in collections and separaUdy, the most 
important being: 1. ' Watering of .\ polio,' 
Oxford, 1625. 2. 'Jacob's Ladder,' Oxford, 
1620. 3. 'AL-B Seraphica),' London, 1627. 

4. ' Evangelical Spices,' London, 1627. 

5. 'Christian Reconcilement,' Oxford, 1668. 
«. ' Solomon in Solio,' Oxford, 1660. 

[Foster's AInmni Ozon. 1600-1714; Wood's 
AtbenieOxoa iii. 734, Fasti, i. 32.^,342,382, 
412. and Hist, et .\ntiq. iii. 447. 512 ; Walker's 
.SuflVrings, ii. 70, 106 ; Bri*. Mua. Cat ] 

J. R. M. 

WALL, JOHN (1708-1776), physician, 
born at I'owick, Worcestershire, in 1708, 
was the son of John M'all, a tradesman of 
Worcester city. Ho was educat«d at Wor- 
cester grrammar school, matriculated from 
Worcester College, Oxford, on 23 June 1726, 
graduated B.A. in 1730, and migrated to 
Merton College, where he was elected fellow 
in 1735, and whence he took the degrees of 
M.A. and M.B. in 1736, and of M.D. in 
1759. .Vfter taking his M.B. degree he 
began practice aa n physician in Worcester, 
and there continued till his death. In 1744 
he wrote an essay ( P/iihsojihicnl Trnntac- 
tiorm, No. 474, p. 213) on the use of musk 
in the treatment of the hiccough, of fevers, 
and in some other cases of spasm. In 
1747 he sent a pajH'r to the Royal .Scxiiety 
on 'the Use of Bark in Smallpox' (ib. No. 
484, p. 688). \\'hen cinehoua bark was first 
used its obvious and immediate efl'ect in 
malarial fever led to the opinion that it bad 
great and unknown jwiwers, and must l)e 
used with extreme caution, and this essay is 
one of a long series extending from the time 
of Thomas Sydenham [q. v.] to the first half 
of the present century, when it was finally 
determined that the evils anticipated were 
imaginary, and that bark in moderiite doses 
might be given whenever a gonernl tonic was 
Deeded, and to children as well as to adults. 
He published in the ' Gentleman's Magazine' 
for December 1751 an essay on the cure 
of putrid sore throat, in which, like John 
Fothergill [(]. v.], he records iiiid does not 
distinguish cases of scarlet fever and of 
diphtheria. Ho was the first medical writer 
to point out the resemblance of the condition 
in man to epidemic foot-and-mouth disease 
in cattle, a suggestion of great importance. 
In 1756 he published in Worcester a pam- 
phlet of fourteen pages, 'Experiments and 
Observations on the Malvern Waters.' This 
reached a third edition in 176.3, and was then 
enlarged to 158 pages. Like all works of 
the kind, it describes numerous cures obvi- 



oiisly due to other causes than the wntiTs. 
He recommended olive oil for the treatment 
of rniind worms in children, in ' Observations 
on the Case of the Norfolk Boy' in 1758, and 
agreed with Sir George Baker (1722-1809) 
[g. v.] in a letter as to the effect of lead in 
cider (London Med. Trans, i. 202). In 1775 
ho published a letter to William Heberden 
(1710-18(11 ) [(J. T.] on angina pectoris, which 
contains one of the earliest Lnglish reports 
of tt post-mortem examination ou a case of 
that disease. He had noticed calcitieation 
of the aortic valves and of the aorta itjself. 
lie died at Bath on 27 Juno 1776. He 
married Catherine, youngest daughter of 
Martin Sandys, a barrister, uncle of Samuel 
Sandys, first baron Sandys [q. v.] His son, 
Martin Wall [q. v.], collected his works into 
a volume entitled ' Medical Tracts,' which 
was published at Oxford in 1780. The 
prefiice mentions that ' an unremitting at- 
tachment to the art of painting engaged 
almost every moment of his leisure hours 
from his infancy to his death.' His portrait 
hangs in the board-room of the Worcester 
Infirmary. His picture of the head of 
I'ompuy brought to Caesar is at Hagley, 
Worce.stt'rsliire, and there is another in the 
hall of Merton College, Oxford. 

[Nash's History of Worcestorahire, ii. 12(1; 
Chambers's Biographical lUustr. of Worcpster- 
■hiro, 1820; Foster's Alumni Oxun.; informa- 
tion from Dr. M. Read of Worcest«r.] N. M. 

WALL, JOSEPH (1737-1802), governor 
of Oori«, bom in Dublin in 17.17, was a son 
of Garrett Wall of l)err}'knavin,near Abbey- 
leii in Queen's County, who is described as 
' a respectable farmer on Lord Knapton's 
estates.' At the age of fifteen Joseph Wall 
was entered at Trinity College, Dublin, but 
preferred an active career to the life of a 
student; and about the beginning of 17tiO, 
having entered the army as a cadet, he 
volunteered for foreign service. He dis- 
tiuguished himself at the capture of Havana 
in 1762, and at the peace returned with 
the ronk of captain. He next obtained an 
appointment under the Kast India Com- 
panv, in whose service he spent some time 
at mmbay. In 1773 he was a])pointed 
secretary nnd clerk of the council in Sene- 
gambia, where he was imprisoned by Macna- 
niara, the lieutenant-governor, for a military 
offence, with circumstances of great cruelty. 
He afterwards obtained 1,000/. damages by 
a civil action. After his release he returned 
to Ireland ' to hunt for an heiress.' He 
found one in the person of a Miss Gregory 
whom he met at an inn on his father's estate. 
But he pressed his suit 'in a style so 



coercive ' that she prosecuted him for assault 
and defamation, and ' succeeded in his con- 
viction and penal chastisement.' Wall had 
some time previously killed an intimate 
friend in one of bis frequent ' all'airs of 
honour,' and he now tran.sferred himself to 
England. He divided himself between l>in- 
don and the chief watering-plac«8, spending 
his time in gaming and amorous intrigues. 
At length, finding himself in embarrassed 
circumstances, he in 1779 procured through 
interest the lieutenont-governorshin of Sene- 
gal or Goroe, as it was generally called, with 
the colonelcy of a corps stationed there. 
Goree was the emporium of West African 
trade; but the governorship was not coveted, 
not only because the climate was bad, but 
on account of the garrison being composed 
of mutinous troops sent thither for punish- 
ment, and rccniited from the worst classes. 
On the voyage out Wall had a man named 
I'aterson so severely flogged that he died 
from the effects. Tne occurrence is said to 
have so affected hw brother, Ensign Patrick 
Wall, as to have hastened his death, which 
took place soon after he reached Goree. 

After having been governor and super- 
intendent of trade for rather more than 
two years, Wall's health gave way, and he 
prepared to leave the colony. On 10 July 
1782 a deputation of the African corps, 
who liad been for some time on a short 
allowance, waited on the governor and the 
commissary to ask for a settlement. It 
was headed by a sergeant named Benjamin 
Armstrong. Wall, who appears to have 
been in liquor, caused the man to be arrested 
on a charge of mutiny, and a parade to be 
formed. Ho then, without holding a court- 
martial, ordered him to be flogged by black 
slaves, which was contrary to military 
practice. Armstrong received eight hun- 
dred lashes, and died irom the effects some 
hours afterwards. On Wall's return to 
England several charges of cruelty were 
laid against him by a Captain liobertfl, 
one or his officers, and he was brought 
before the privy council and a courts-martial ; 
but the charges were for the time allowed 
to drop, as the ship in which the witnesses 
were returning wa.s Ijolieved to have been 
lost. He then retired to Bath. After- 
wards, upon the arrival of the principal 
witnesses, two messengers were sent to 
bring him to London, but Wall escaped 
from them at lieading, and thence to 
the continent. A proclamation offering a 
reward of 200/. for his apprehension was 
issued on 8 March 1784. He spent the 
succeeding years in France and Italy, living 
under an assumed name. In France he 
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■was received into the best society, ond was 
' universallv allowed an accomplished Bcliolur 
nnd a man of great science.' lie frequented 
especially the Scots and Irish colleges at 
l*ari«, and is even said to have served in 
the French army. lie ventured one or two 
visits to England and Scotland, during one 
of which he was married. In I7'J7 he 
came to live in England, having apparently 
a ' distant intention ' of surrendering him- 
self. On 28 (tct. 1801 ho wrote to the 
home secretary, Ixird Pelham, ottering to 
stand his trial, and wa-s soon after arretted 
ftl a house in Upper Thornhaugh Street, 
Bedford Square, where he was living with 
lii)< wife under the name of Thompson. 

Wall was tried for the murder of Arm- 
strong on JO Jan. 1(^02 at the Old Uailey 
by a special commission, presided over bv 
Ciiief-bnron Sir Archibald Macdonald. Wall 
himself addressed the court, but had the 
assistance of Newman Knowlys. afterwards 
recorder of London, and John (■'uljsequently 
Baron) Oumey, in examining and cross- 
examining witnesses. The chief evidence 
for the prosecution wa-s given by the doctor 
and onlerly-sergeaut who were on duty 
during Arm.strong's punishment. All the 
officers had died. The evidence was not 
shaken in any material point, and the 
charge of mutiny was not sustained. Wall 
declared that the prejudice against him in 
17*4 had been too strong to atford him 
a»urance at that time of a fair trial ; that 
the charges tlien made against him had 
b(^e^ disproved, and that the one relating 
to Armstrong cnme as a suqirise to him. 
The trial lusted from 9 a.m. till eleven at 
night, and resulted in a verdict of ' guilty.' 
Ajfler having been twice respited, he was 
ordered for execution on Thursday, ~S Jan. 
Gmat elffirts to obtain a pardon were 
vainly made by his wife's relative, Cliarlcs 
Howard, tenth" duke of Norfolk [q. v.], and 
the privy council held several deliberations 
on tne case. His fate was prfibubly decided 
by the apprehension that, in the temper of 
the public, it would be unwise to spare an 
officer condemned for brutality to his soldiers 
while almost contemporaneously sailors 
were being executed at Spit head for mutiny 
against their officers. At eight o'clock, | 
wluai Wall appeared from his cell in New- i 

"^ te, he was received with three shouts 
' an immense crowd who had assembled 

^to witness the carrying out of the sentence. 
The event is said to have excited more j 
public interest than any of a similar charac- 
ter since the death of Mrs. Brownrigg, and 
in case of a pardon a riot was even appre- , 
bended. The body was only formally dis- I 



sected, and, having been handed over to his 
family, was buried in St. Pancras Church. 
Wall left several children by his wife 
P'rances, fifth daughter of Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, lord Fortrost.' (aflerwurils Earl of 
Seaforth). He was six feet four inches in 
height, and of ' a genteel ap|ieamnce.' Mr. 
F. Danby Palmer had in his possession a 
drinking-horn, b<'Bring on one side a carved 
representation of the punishment of Arm- 
strong, in which a label issuing from Wall's 
mouth attributes to him a barbarous exhor- 
tation to the flogger, and on the reverse a 
descriptive inscription. Evans mentions a 
portrait bv an unknown artist ( (^nt. Em/r, 
PortraitA,'22ibO). 

Wall had a brother Augustine, who 
served with him in the army till the peace 
of 176;(, and afterwards went to the Irish 
bar. He died about ITiriO in Ireland. He 
is described as 'a very polished gentleman 
of great literary acquirements,' whose pro- 
ductions in prose and verse were ' highly 
spoken of for their classical elegance and 
taste;' but his chief title to remembrance 
was the fact of his having been the first 
who published parliamentary reports with 
the full names of the speakers. 

[An Authentic Nnrnitiveof tbel.ifeof Jus«pb 
Wall, Esq , late (foveriior nf Goree, to which is 
annoiud ii Faithful iitid Comprehensive Account 
of his Kxreiition, Sad edit. 1802, was written 
by • a Military Officer,' who dascrlbos himielf 
as an intimate uf the family, .'^oe nli>o Slate 
Trials, 1802-3. pp. 61-178 (from Oumey's 
shorthand uoles) ; Trial of Liouteimnt-Colonel 
Joseph Wall, 1802 (from shorthand notes of 
Messrs. Blnnchurd and Ramsey) ; Mannal of 
Militnrv I^iw, 189 1, jip. 1114-5, 206-8; Browne's 
Namiti'ves of State Triids, 1882, i. 38-42 ; 
Trirtl of Governor Wall, published by Fred 
FiimiU (1867 ?), de.seribed as ' the only edition 
extJtnt,' with some additional pnliminary in- 
formation; Ocnt. Mag. 1802, i, 81; European 
Mjig. 1802, i. 74, 154; Ann. Bog. 1802, Append, 
to Chron. pp. 560-8; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. viii. 438, fitb scr. viii. 208, 0th scr. ii. 
129 ; Georgian Era, ii. 466.] G. Lk G. N. 

WALL, MARTIN (1747-1824'), physi- 
cian, son of John Wall (170H-1770) [ii. v.], 
■was baptised at Worcester on 24 June 1747. 
He was educated at Winchester school, and 
entered at New College, Oxford, on 21 Nov. 
176a. He graduated B.A. on 17 June 1707, 
M.A. on 2 July 1771, M.D. on 9 June 1773, 
and was a fellow of his college from 17(33 
to 177H. He studied medicine at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, London, and in Edinburgh. 
He began practice at Oxford in 1774, and 
on 2 Nov. 177.'> was elect^K) physician to the 
liadclifi'e infirmary. He was appointed reader 



in chemistry in 1781, and delivered an in- 
augunil dissertiit ion on the st udy of chemistry 
on 7 May I7.S1, which hv printed in 1783, 
with an essay on the ' Antiquity and I'se of 
Symbols in Astronomy and Chemistry,' and 
'Observations on the Diseases jirevalent in 
the South Sea Islands.' He drank tea with 
Dr. Samuel .Tohn.son at 0.vford in June 1784 
(BoswBLi,, Li/e, 17i»I, ii. 0(12), and his essay 
was obviously the origin of the conversation 
on the advantage of physicians travelling 
among Ijurbnrous nations. In 176'") he was 
elected Lichfield professor of clinical medi- 
cine, an otiice which he retained till his 
death. He edited his father's essays in 1780, 
and in 17(^0 published ' C'ltiitcal Ub.serva- 
tions on the Use of Opium in Low Fevers, 
with Hemarks on the Epidemic Fever at < Ix- 
ford in KNj.' The epidemic was typhu.s. 
He was elected a fellow of the Collejfe of 
Physicians on 2"i June 17S7, Ilarveian orator 
in 178.'^, and in the same year F. U.S. He 
died on :;1 June \f<'2i. Boswell speaks of 
him OS ' this learned, ingenious, and pleasing 
pfentlemaii.' lie b'ft a son, JIartin Sandys 
AValt (178.J-1871), chaplain in ordinary to i 
the prince regent and to the British emba-ssy | 
at \ ienna. 

[Works; Foster's Akmni Oxon. 1715-1886 ; 
SItiDk's Coll. or Phya. ii. 372 ; Buswell's Life of 
Jobiuon, Ut edit.] N. M. 

WALL, lilCIIARD (li!94-1778),state8- 
man in the .Spanish service, was born in 
Ireland in UiSM, and belonged to the Water- 
ford branch uf that family (Uai.tos, ^-Jchii/ 
Li»tf). Me is lir<t heard of in 1718, when 
he served as a xolunteer iu the Spanish tleet 
■which was defeated ofl' Sicily by (ieorge 
Byng, viscount Torrington [q. v.] In 17i7 
he was a cajitain of dragoons, and went as 
Liecretarv with the IHike of Liria, Berwick's 
eldest .son, appointed Spanish ambas-sador at 
St. Petersburg. They ha<) an interview on 
their way with itie I'retender at Bologna, 
and halted also at \'ienna, Dresden, and 
Berlin. At St. i'etersburg Wall had one of 
hischronie fitsof melancholia, and entreated 
permis.sion to return to Spain. ' I placed all 
my confidence in Wall,' says Liria, ' and un- 
Ixisomed myself to him in all my unplea- 
santne.^ses, which were numerous, and when 
he left I had to remain without any one 
whom I could really tru.st.' Rejoining the 
Spani.sh army, Wall served under Don Philip 
in Lombardy, and under Montemarin Naples, 
and was next despatched t o the West Indies, 
where he conceived a plan for recovering 
Jamaica. In 17-47 ho was sent to Ai-x-la- 
Cliapelle and London to negotiate peace, 
went back to Spain by way of France in 



February 1748 (D'Abgenson, Mem.) to re- 
port progress, and on the conclusion of the 
peace of ALx-la-Chapelle in 1748 be was 
formally appointed to the London embassy. 
In October 1752 he was recalled. He was 
reluctant to leave England (Wjllpole, Let- 
ter*), ■where he had made the acquaintance of 
the elder Pitt and was very popular, though 
Lord Bath, afterwards hearing of his heraldic 
device, ' Aut Cajsar aut nihil,' said to Horace 
Walpole, ' The impudent fellow ! he should 
have token niunu aheneus.' He was re- 
called on account of his services being 
required at Madrid in settling commercial 
arrangements with the English ambas-sador. 
Sir Benjamin Keene [q.v.] Although he had 
occasional ditferences with Keene and his 
successor. Lord Bristol, Wall was regarded 
as the head of the English party, and the 
French intrigued against him ; but in 1752 
he received the grade of lieutenant-general, 
succeeded Carvajal as foreign minister, and 
in 17.>4, supplanting Ensenada, became se- 
cretary of stale. He gave proof of unselfish- 
ness by detaching the Indies, a lucrative 
department, from the foreign office and an- 
nexing it to the marine. Though a favourite 
with Ferdinand \'l and Charles III, the 
latter of whom he had helped to ploce on 
the throne of the Two Sicilies, and who had 
succeeded to the .Spanish crown in 17j>0, 
Wall was disliked and thwarted liy the 
queen-dowager, who sided with the French 
party. As early a.s 1757 he ineftectually 
tendered his resignation on the plea of ill- 
health. He was unable to prevent the pacte 
lU fftiuillr and consequent rupture with 
Knghind in l"l!l, and a feeling of jealousy 
towards foreigners weakened his influence at 
court. -Vfter repeatedly asking permission to 
retire, he pretended that his sight was im- 
paired, wore a shade over his eyes, and used 
an ointment to produce temporary inflamma- 
tion. By this device he obtained in 1764 
the acceptance of his re.«ignation. Among 
his labours in oIKce had been the restoration 
of the Alharabra, which he incongruously 
roofed with red tiles. lie received a pension 
of a liundred thou.sand crowns, the full 
pay of A lieutenant-general, and the pos- 
session for life of the Soto di lioma, a royal 
hunting seat near firanada, destined to be 
presented to the Duke of Wellington. It 
being damp oud uuheultby, he at first Tt>sided 
chietly at Alirador, a villa adjoining Granada, 
but after a time he fitted up Soto di Roma 
with English furniture, drained the four 
thousand acres of fields and woods, made 
new drives, and rendered the peasants thrifty 
and prosperous. There he resided from Oc- 
tober to May, attending the court at Aran- 
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juei for a month, and spondiug the. summer 
at Mirador. Henry .Swinburne (1743-'-1803) 
[q, v.] visited him at Soto di Homa in 1776, 
and was delighted with his sprightly con- 
versation, for which he Imd always been 
noted. He died in 1778. 

[Liria'g Journal in Coleccion de OocumeDtoii 
Bist. Espaiia, vol. xciii. Madrid, 1889; sumnmr; 
of this journal in Quarterly Rer. January 1892 ; 
Cuie's Mem. Kings of Spuin ; Ann. Hog. 1763, 
p. 113; MAm. de Luyues. v. 176; Corrogp. of 
Chatham ; Villa's Marquex de 1» Enseniida, 
Madrid, 1878; Ferrer del Rio's Hist. Cnrloa 
III ; Biisching'sMagazin fiir Oeogmpbic, ii. 68, 
Hambnrg, 1769; Walpole's Letters; Temple 
Bar. March 1898.] J. G. A, 

WALL, ■\Vn.LIAM (1617-I7:i8), divine 
and biblical scholar, son of ^Villillra Wall 
plrbeius of Sevenoaks, Kent, was born at 
Maranto Court Farm in the parish of Cheven- 
ing in that county on (i Jan. 1(346-7. lie ! 
matriculated from tiueeu's College, Oxford, j 
on 1 April 16t}4,procHt'(leil B..\. in 1667, and 
commenced M.A.in 1670, bt'ing incorporated 
in the latter degree at Cambridge in 1676. 
Aft«r taking orders he was (idmitled to the 
e of Shorebam, Kent, in 1674. fSub- 
uently he declini'd, from con.scientious 
•cruples, the living of Cbelstield, three miles 
from Shoreham, and worth 300A a year. 
However, in 1708 he accepted the rectory of 
Milton-next-Gravesend, about one-fifth of 
the value and at twelve miles' distance. In the 
same year he was appointed chaplain to the 
bishop of Kochester. His writings in de- 
fence of the practice of iufiiiit baptism were 
widely appreciated, and, in recognition of 
theirmerit, the university nf( Ixford conferred 
upon him the degree of D.I). by diploma, 
31 Oct. 1720. His chief antagonist, John 
Oale [q. v.], held a friendly conference with 
him in 1719 on the subject of baptism, but 
it ended without any change of opinion on 
either side. Wall died on V.i Jan. 1727-8, 
and was buried in Shorehiira church. 

Wall stands confi'ssedly at the head of 
those Anglican divines who have .*upiiorted 
the practice of infant baptl.sm, and liis ad- 
versaries, Gale and William Whiaton, and 
the baptist historiun Thomas Crosby, unite 
in praising his candour and piety. He was 
a great humori.st, and several anecdotes of 
him, related by his daughter, Mrs. Catharine 
Waring of liochester, are printed in lUshop 
Atterhiiry's ' Kpistolary Correspondence.' 
As a high-churchman ho was extremely 
sealous in Atterburv's cause. 

Subjoined is a fist of his writings: 1, 
'The History of Infant Ilaptism,' Lon- 
don, 1705, 2 pts. 8vo ; 2nd edit., with large 
additions, 1707, -Jto; 3rd edit., 1720; new 
VOL. LIX. 




editions, 'Together with Mr. Qale's Keflec- 
tions and Dr. Wall's Defence. Edited by 
the l.'ev. H. Cotton,' Oxford, 1836, 4 vols., 
and Oxford, 18tJ2, 2 vols.; reprinted in ' The 
.\ncient and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature,' 1889, 2 vols. A Latin transla- 
tion appeared under the title of ' Historia 
Baptismi Infantum. Ex Anglico vertit, 
nonnullis etiam observationibus et vindiciia 
auxit J. L. Schloh.*er,' Urumen, 1748,2 torn. ; 
Hamburg, 17')3, 4to. An abridgment of 
Wall's ' History,' by W. H. Spencer ap- 
peared at London, 1848, 12mo. 2. 'A Con- 
ference between two Men tliat had Doubts 
about Infant Baptism,' London, 1706, 12mo; 
2nd edit. 170«: iA\\ edit. 1767; 6th edit. 
179.5; 8th edit. 1807; 9th edit. 1809; lOth 
edit. 1812; new edit. 1833; again 1847. 
3. ' A Defence of the History of Infant Hai)- 
tism against the reflections of Mr. tiale 
and others,' London, 1720, 8vo. 4. ' Brief 
Critical Notes, especially on the various 
Headings of the New Testament Bookg. 
With a preface concerning the Texts cited 
therein from the Old Testament, as alsocon- 
cernin'.( the I'se of the Septuagint Transla- 
tion,' London, 1 730, 8vo. ."). ' Critical Not«8 
on the Old TestamiMit, wherein the present 
Hebrew Text is explained, and in many 
places amended from the ancient versions, 
more particularly from tliiit of the LXX. 
To which is prctixed a large introduction, 
adjusting the nuthority of the Miisoretic 
Bible, anil vindicating it from the objections 
of Mr. Wbiston and [.Vnthoiiy ('oUinsl the 
author of the Grounds and Keasons ot the 
Christian Religion,' London, 17;J-1, 2vols.8vo. 
[Atterbury's Epislohiry Correspondence ( 1 789), 
V. 1102 ; Crosby's Hist, of the English Baptists, 
i. 6, Iffl, iii.'u, 42; Foster's Alumni Oion. 
1500-I7U; Gent. Mug. 1784, i. 434 ; Hook's 
Eccl. Biogr. viii. B42 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. i. 
114; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. iv. 347. 490, 
3rd ser. v. 22.] T. C. 

WALLACE, EGLANTINE, L.tDv Wal- 

\Aca ((/. 18031, authoress, was youngest 
driughter of .Sir 'iVilliam Maxwell (d. 1771), 
of Monreith, Wigtonsbire, third baronet, and 
sisterof Jane Gordon, ducli ess of Gordon [q. v.] 
A boisterous hoyden in her youth, and a 
1 woman of violent temper in her maturer 
years, she was married on 4 Sept. 1770 to 
Thomas Dunlop.son of John Dunlop of Dun- 
Inp, by Frances .^nua, rlnughter and heiress 
of Sir ThomiLs W'alliiee (1702 177tl) of 
Craigie, fifth and la.st buronct. ' )n his grand- 
father's death Dunlop, inheriting Craigie, 
took thy name of Wallace and assumed the 
styleof a baroiut; but the property was deeply 
involved, and in 1783 he was obliged to sell 
all that remained of Craigie. It yvoitld seem 

u 
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to have been shortly &fC«T this that his wife 
obtained a legal separation, on the ^ound, 
it is said, of her husband's cruelty. It is 
probable that the quarrel was duo to pecu- 
niary embarrassment. A little lat^r Lady 
"Wallace was herself summoned for assault- 
ing a woman — apparently a humble com- 

rpanion — and was directed by the magistrate 

■to compound the matter. Leavinj? Edin- 
burgh, she seems to have settled in London, 
but u]>on hiT play ' The Whim ' being pro- 
hibited the stage by the licenser, she left 
England in disgust. In October 1789 she 
•was arrested at Paris as an English agent, 
and narrowly escaped with her life. In 
l"ii2 she wo-s in Brussels. There she con- 
tracted a friendiihip with (ieneral Charles 
Francois Dumouriej!, whom in 1793 she en- 
tertained in Lnndon, where she seems to have 
been well received in society. She died at 
Munich on "-'8 March 180.3, leaving two sous, 
the elder of whom was (ieneral [Sir] John 
Alexander Dunlnp Agnew "Wallace [q. v.] 
She was author of 1. ' Letter to a Friend, with 

I ft Poem called tiie Ghost of Werter,' 1787, 
4to. 2. ' Oiamond cut Diamond, a Comedy ' 
[from the French], 1787, 8vo. 3. • The Ton, 
a Comedy,' 8vo, 1788; it was produced at: 
Covent Garden on 8 April 1788 with a good 
cast, but, SQV.s ( lenest, was ' very dull ' and a 
dead failure. 4. 'The Conduct of the King 
of Prussia and General Dumouriez,' 1793, 
8vo ; this was followed by a separately issued 
'Supplement.' 5. 'Cortes, a Tragedy '{?). 
6. 'The Whim, a Comedy ,'1795, 8 vo. 7. 'An 
Address to the People on Peace and Reform,' 
1798, 8vo. 

[The Book of Wallace, ed. Rogprs (Omrapian 
Club), 1889, i. 87-8 ; Chamberss Triiditions of 

I Edinburgh, 1 8S9, p. 229 ; Jones's continuation of 
Baber'a Biograpbica Dmroatica. p. 733, whcro 
sbo is said to have been the wife of Sir James 
"Wallace [q. v.] ; Patarson's History of the 
Conntiea of Ayr and Wieton, 1. i. 296 ; Pater- 
floo's Lands and their Ownprs in Oalloway, 
i. 285 ; Autobiogr. of Jnne, Duchfss of Gordon 
(Introduction, Uent. Mag. 1803, i. 386). There 
are several outobiogniphical notes in ' The 
Conduct of the King of Prussia and General 
Dumouricz,' named above.'] J. K. L. 

WALLACE, GRACE, Ladt Wallace 

(d. 1878), author, was the eldest daughter 
of .John Stein of Edinburgh. She became, 
on 19 Aug. 1824, the second wife of Sir 
Alexander Don, sixth baronet of Newton 
Don, and the intimate friend of Sir Walter 
Scott. She had two children : Sir William 
Henry Don [q. v.] seventh baronet, the cele- 
brated actor; and Alexina Harriet, who mar- 
ried Sir Frederick Acclom Milbank, hart., of 
Hart and Hartlepool. In his 'Famili&r 



Letters ' (ii. 348) Sir Walter Scott writes to 
his son in 1835: ' Mama and Anne are quite 
well ; they are with me on a visit to Sir 
Alex. Don and his new lady, who is a very 
pleasant woman, and plavs on the harp 
delightfully.' Sir Alexander died in 1826; 
and in 18.'J6 his widow morried Sir James 
Maxwell Wallace, K.H., of Anderby Hall, 
near Northallerton, an officer who had served 
under Wellington at Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo, was afterwards lieutenant-colonel of the 
5th dragoon guards (when Prince Leopold, 
afterwanis king of the Belgians, was colonel), 
and died on 3 Feb. 1867 as general and colonel 
of the 17th lancers. Robert Wallace (1773- 
1 H/yi) Tq. v.] was his younger brother. Lady 
Wallace died on li2 March 1878 without 
issue by her second marriage. 

Lady AA'allace long and actively nursued a 
career as a translator of German and Spanish 
works, among: others : 1 . ' The Princess Dse/ 
185.'). 2. 'Clara; or Slave-life in Europe' 
(bvHackliinder), 185(5. 3. ' Voices from the 
Greenwood,' 18,')6. 4. ' The Old Monastery ' 
(bv Ilnckliinder), 1857. 6. ' Frederick the 
Great and his Merchant,' 1859. 6. ' SchiUei'a 
Life and Works ' (by Palleske), 1 859. 7. ' The 
Castle and the Cottage in .Spain' (from the 
SpanL-fh of Caballero), 1861. 8. 'Joseph in 
the Snow' (by Auerbach), 1861. 9. 'Men- 
delssohn's Letters from Italy and Switwr- 
land,' 1862. 10. ' Will-o'-llie-Wi.sp,' 1802. 
ll.'T,etters of Mendelssohn from 1833 to 
1847,' 18C.3. 12. ' Letters of Moiart,' 1865. 

13. 'Beethoven's letters, 1790-1820,' 1866. 

14. ' Letters of Distinguished Musicians,' 
1867. 15. ' Reminiscences of Mendelssohn' 
(bv Elise Polko), 18(58. 10. ' Alexandra 
Feodorowna' (by Grimra), 1870. 17. 'A 
German Peajiant llomance: Elsa and the 
Vulture' (by Von Hillem), 1876. 1 8. 'Life 
of Mozart ' (by Nohl), 1877. 

[Grove's Diet, of Music, vol. iv. ; AUibone's 
Diet, of EngL Lit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Record of 
the Sth Dragoon Guanls; Times, 7 Feb. 1867; 
Rogers's Book of Wallace (Grampian Club), 
i. 110-12; Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 
1860.] O. S-H. 

WALLACE. JAMES (d. 167S), cove- 
nanter, son of Matthew Wallace, succeeded 
about 1641 to hi.s father's lands at Auchans, 
Ayrshire. Early in life he adopted the mili- 
tary profession, and became lieuten&Dt- 
colonel in the parliamentary army. He went 
to Ireland in the Marquis nf Argyll's regi- 
ment in 1C?42, and in 164-") was recalled to 
oppose the progress of Montrose. He joined 
the covenanters under General Baillie, and 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Kilsyth 
(Mbrmch and Simpson, Deeds of Montrose, 
1893, pp. 125, 339). Itetuming to Ireland 
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before 1647, he wus appointed governor of 
Belfast in 1649, but. was deprived of the 
office in June of that year. Soon afterwardg 
he removed to Ked-hull, Ballycarry, near 
Carrickfergus, where he married, liemovinp 
to Scotland in 1660, when Charles II came 
to Scotland on the in\'itation of the Scots 
parliament, ^\'allnce was appointed lieu- 
tenant-colonel of a foot regiment under Lord 
Lome. At the battle of Diinbnr Wallace 
'was again made prisoner. On his colonel's 
petition, as a reword for his seri'ices, he wa5 
' referred to the committee of estates, that 
he may be assigned to some part of e.\cise 
or maintenance forth of the shire of Ayr.' 
Wallace lived in retirement from the Uesto- 
ration till the ' I'entland rising,' in which lie 
took a very active port as leader of the insur- 
gent.s. One of ^^■allace'8 earliest prisoners 
was Sir James Turner [q.v.], who had been 
his companion in arms twenty-three years 
before. Ituring his captivity Turner was con- 
stantly with ^VaIlace, of whose character and 
rebellion he gives a detailed account (Me- 
moin, Bannatyne Club, ji]). 148, 163, 173, et 
«qq.) On 28 5iov. 16(30 Wallace's forces ond 
the king's, under the command of General 
Daliell, came within sight of each other at 
Ingliston Bridge. Wallace was defeated, 
and, with his followers, took to flight (ib. 
pp. 181 soq.) He escaped to Holland, where 
ne took the name of Forbe.«. He was con- 
demned and forfeited in Aufjust 1067 by the 
jtutice courtat Edinburgh, and this sentence 
was ratified by parliament on 15 Dec. 1669. 
In Holland AVallace was obliged to move 
from place to place for several years to avoid 
his enemies, who were on the lookout for 
him. He afterwords lived in Uotterdam ; but 
on the complaint of Henry Wilkie, whom the 
king bad placed at the head of the Scottish 
factory at Compvere, Wallace was ordered 
from Holland. \\'allace, however, returned 
fome time afterwards, and died at Ilotterdam 
in the end of 1678. In 104t» or 1660 he 
married a daughter of Mr. Edmonstone of 
Ballycarry, and left one son, William, who 
succeeded to his fatlier'o property, as the 
sentence of death and fugitation passed 
against him after the battb^ of the Pentland 
was rescinded at the revolution. 

[Spalding's Hist, of Troubles, i. 218, ii, 168, 
and Letters from Argylo (Bannat}-no Club); 
LnmoDt's Diary (Moithuid Club), p. 19.T ; Cham- 
bers's Dirt, of Emioent Scotsmen ; Book of Wol- 
We, i. UO-6; Bcid's Irisli Preslivterian Church, 
18B7, ii. 117, 545-8; Patrick Adairs's Narra- 
ti' , 1866, p. 156; Steven's Scottish Church at 
i -iirdam, passim; Wtxlrow's Historj-, i. 205, 
;>ii;, ii. passim; L<iril Slrathallan's Hist, of tho 
House of Dmmmond, p. 306.] 6. S-n, 



•WTALLAOE, JAMES (d. 1688), minister 
of Kirkwall, studied at the university of 
Aberdeen, where he graduated M.A. on 
27 April 1659. He was shortly aftem-ards 
appointed minister of Ladykirk in Orkney, 
from which parish he was translated to Kirk- 
wall on 4 Nov., and admitted on 16 Nov. 
1672. On 16 Oct. 1678 he was also collated 
by Bishop Mackenzie to tho prebend of St. 
John in tno cathedral church of St. Mognus- 
the-Martyrat Kirkwall. He was ' deprived 
by the council ' of his ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments for his adherence to the episcopal 
form of church government at the revolu- 
tion of 1688-9. He died of fever in Sep- 
tember 1688. He mortified tlio sum of a 
hundri'd merks for the u.ne of the church of 
Kirkwall, which the kirk session received 
oti 14 July 168!t, and applieil in purchasing 
two commimion cups inscribed with Wal- 
loce's name. He married Elizabeth Cuth- 
bert, and had three sons and u daughter — 
James (see below), -Andrew, Alexander, and 
Jean. 

Wallace is known by his work ' A De- 
scription of the Isles of Orkney. By Master 
James AValloce, late Minister of KirkwalL 
Published after his Death by his Son. To 
which is added, An Essov concerning the 
Thiile of the .\ncient,s.' Edinburgh, 1693, 
8vo. Thi! work wii.s dedicated to Sir llobort 
Sibbald ["q. v.] In 1700 Wallace's son Jamas 
published in hi," own name ' .\ii .\ccount of 
the Islands of Orkney,' which appeared in 
London under the auspic<;s of Jacob Tooson 
[q.v.] This work, which makes no mention 
01 his father's labours, consists of the ' De- 
scription ' of ItllW, with some omissions and 
additions, including a chapter on the plants 
and shells of tlie Orkneys. The younger 
Wallace also suppressed tho dedication to 
Sibbiild and the preface, which last gave an 
account of his father's writings, and coolly 
substituted an affected dedication from him- 
self to the Earl of Dorset. Both editions are 
very rare. The original, with illustrative 
notes, edited by Joliii Small [q. v.], was 
reprinted at Edinburgh in 1883. 'An Ac- 
count from Orkney,' by James Wallace, 
larger than what was printed by his son, 
was sent to Sibbald, who was collecting 
statisticjil information regarding the coun- 
ties of Scotland (Nicholson. Scottish Huto- 
rical Library, 1702, pp. 20, f>3). "Wallace 
was described as 'a man remarkalile for inge- 
nuity and veracity, and he left in manu- 
script, besides sermons and miscellaneous 
pieces, "A Harmony of the Evangelists," 
"Commonplaces," a treatise of the ancient 
and modern church discipline ; and when 
seized with his lost illness was engaged 
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writing a refuUtion of the tenets of popery ' 
(Scott, Fanti, lu. i. 375). 

Jamks Wallace (_/?. 16S4-1724), son of 
the preceding, was M.D. and F.H.S. 
(though ht< does iiot appear in Thomson's 
list of fellows), and edited his father's ' De- 
scription' in 1693 and 170(>. In 1700 he 
contributed to the 'Transactions' of the 
Royal Society ' A Part of a Journal kept 
from Scotland to New Caledonia in Darien, 
with a short Account of that Country '(■P*''- 
Tranif. 1700, pp. 636-43). From a' passage 
in this [wper he seems to have been in the 
East India Company's service. He visited 
Darien, and gave plants from there to Petiver 
tad Sloane. In the same number of the 
' Tnuiaactions ' (pp. 543-6) is given an abs- 
tract of the 1700 edition of his father's work. 
Wallace was also the author of n ' History 
of Scotland from Fergus I to the Com- 
mencement of the Union,' Dublin, 1724, Svo. 
[Preface to original cditiaii of Description ; 
introduction to rrprint of Description : IVter- 
Idd's Bentals ; Scott's Fasti ; Notes nnd Queries, 
2nd ser. v. 89, vi. 533. For the son. see Notes 
and Queries, 30 Jon. 18&8 ; introduction to re- 
print ; Phil. Trans. 1 700 ; Britten and Boplgor's 
British and Irish Botanists ; Pulteaey's Sketches 
of Progress of Botany ; Pritzel's Thesnurus Lit. 
Botan.; Jackson's Guide to Liu of Bolanv.] 

G. S-K. 

WALLACE, Sir JAMES (1731-1803). 
admiral, bom in 1731, entered the navy as a 
scholar in the Koyal Acadt-niy at Portsmouth 
in 1 746. lie afterwanU ser^'ed in t he Syren, 
Vigilant, and Intrepid, and pass«'d his exa- 
mination on 3 Jan. K-'iS, when he was de- 
scribed on his certiticate as ' appearing to be 
21.' As he had been a scholar in the aca- 
demy, the age was probably something like 
correct. On 1 1 March 1 756 he was promoted 
to be lieutenant of the Greenwich (capturwl 
in the West Indies IH March 1757), under 
Captain Itobert Koddam [q. v.] In April 
1758 he was appointed to the Ripon, one of 
the squadron under Sir John Moore 1. 1718- 
1779) [q. v.] at the reduction of Guadeloupe 
in April 1769. In January 1760 he wiu 
appointed to the Neptune, going out to the 
Mediterranean as flagship of Sir Charles 
Saunders [q. v.] On 3 Nov. 1763 he was 
promoted to the rank of ci')mmander, and in 
the following April was appointed to the 
Trial sloop for the North .Vmcrican station. 
He afterwards commanded the Dolphin in 
the East Indies and the Bonetta in the Chan- 
nel; and on 10 Jan. 1771 was promoted to 
be captain of the Unicom. In November he 
was appointed to the Rose, a 20-gun frigate, 
vlueb in 1774 he took out to the N'orth 
Ammir*n station, where during 1775 and 



the first part of 1776 he was actively eng 
in thosedesultory ope rations against thee 
towns which were calculated to produce I 
greatest possible irritation with the least | 
sible advantage. In July 1776 he succ 
to the command of the 50-gun ship Experi- 
ment, in which in January 1777 he was sent 
to England with despatches — a ser\-ice for 
which be was knighted on 13 Feb. 

In July he returned to the North Ame- 
rictin Stat ion, and after several months' active 
cruising was, in July 1778, one of the small 
squadron with Howe for the defence of the 
Channel past Sandy Hook against the im- 
posing fleet under D'Est^iing [see HowB, 
RiciiABD, Earl]. The Experiment con- 
tinued with the squadron when Howe fol- 
lowed the French to Rhode Island, and in 
the manoeuvres on 10-11 Aug. After that 
she was left cruising, and on the 20th was 
oft' Newport when the French were stand- 
ing in towards it. Wallace drew back to 
the westward, ran down Long Island Sound, 
and reached New York by passing through 
Hell Gate, a piece of bold navigation pre- 
viously supposed to be impossible for a ship 
of that size. On the 2.)lh he joined Howe 
at Sandy Hook. In the following Decem- 
ber, while cruising on the coast of Virginia, 
the ship in a violent westerly gale was 
blown off the land; and Wallace, finding 
her in need of new masta and new rigging, 
for which there were no stores at New York, 
even if in her distressed condition it had 
I been possible to get there, bore away for 
England. When the ship was refitteii he 
I jo'med the squadron which sailed from St, 
llelens under Arbuthnol on 1 Mav. and 
with him turned aside for the relief of 
Jersey, then threatened by the French under 
the prince of Nassau. Hearing, however, 
that Nassau bad been repnlaecl and that 
some frigates had been sent from Ports- 
mouth, Arbuthnot pursued his voyage, leav- 
ing the Experiment to strengthen the force 
at Jersev. %Mien he was joined by the 
frigates, NVallace concerted an attack on the 
French squadron which had gone over to the 
mainland : and, finding them endeavouring 
to make St. Malo, he drove them into Can- 
cale Bay, followed them in, despite the pro- 
testations of the pilot, silenced a six-gun 
battery under which they had sheltered, and 
burnt two of the frigates and a small cutter 
that wer* fast on shore. The third frigate, 
the Danae of 34 guns, and two smaller 
veasels were brought ofl^ and sent to Eng- 
land. 

Wallace then rejoined Arbuthnot, who 
had been forced by foul winds to wait in 
Torbay, and sailed with him for New York. 
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In September he was sent to the southward 
with a considerable sum of money for the 
payment of the troops in Oeorpia. On the 
24th he fell in with a detachment of 
D'Estaing's fleet, and was captured off 
Savannah. Being acquitted of all blame 
by the court-martial, be was appointed in 
March 1780 to the Nonsuch of fi4 guns, 
and in July, when on a cruise on the coast 
of France, captured tlie corvette Hussard, 
«nd on the 14th the celebruted frigate Belle 
Poule, commanded by the snme cnptnin, the 
•Chevalier de KerBorioii Coat lea, who had 
formerly commnnded the Dnnac, and was 
now killed in the engajjement. In the fol- 
lowing year the Nonsuch was one of the 
fleet which relieved Gibraltar in April [see 
Darbt, George'; and on the homeward 
voyage, while looking out iiheaJ, chased and 
ibrought to action tlii> Trench 74-guu ship 
Actif, hoping to detain her till some others 
of the fleet came u]i. The Nonsuch was, 
however, beaten off with heavy loss; but 
the Actif, judging it imprudent to pursue 
her advantage, held on lier course to Brest. 
Wallace's bold attempt was considered as 
creditable to him as the not supporting him 
was damaging to the admiral ; and in Octo- 
ber he was appointed to the 74-guu ship 
Warrior, which in December sailed for the 
est Indies with Sir Gleorge Brydgea liod- 



Dey (afterwords J.ord Rodney) fi). v.], and 
nok part in the battle of 1:^ April 1782. In 



^Hae 
^Hto< 

^■178.3 Wallace returned to England, and for 
the next seven years was on half-pay. In 
the Spanish armament of 1790 liecomiuauiled 
the Swiftstire for n tew months, and in ]~',Hi 
the Monarch, in which lie went to the Weal 
Indies, returning at the end of the year. 
On 12 April 1704 ho was promoted to be 
ear-admirul iiud appointed criinmaiider-in- 
chief at Newfoundland, with his flag in the 
jun ship Komney. With this one ex- 
ception, his squadron was composed of fri- 
ites and smaller vessels, intended for the 
Protection of trade from the enemy's pri- 
Rateers ; so that when a powerful French 
luadron of seven s-liip.'s of the line and three 
igiites, escaping from t'lidiz in .Vugu."! 17Stfi, 
ame out to North Americii, he was unable 
•to offer any serious resistance to it, or to 
prevent it doing much cruel damage to the 
hshermen, whose huts, stages, and Ixiats 
were pitilessly de.stroyed (Jajies, i. 409). 
.Wallace wa« bitterly mortified; but the 
oloni.sts and traders, .sensible that he hud 
one all that was possible underthe circum- 
tances, passed a vote of tlintiks (o him. lie 
Btumed to England early the next year, 
had no further service. Me had been 
le a vice-admiral on I June 1795, and 




was further promoted to be admiral on 
1 Jan. 1801. fie died in London on Jan. 
1803. Wallace has been sometimes con- 
fused with Sir Thomas Dunlop Wallace of 
Craigie, to whom he was only very distantly 
— if it all — related ; iind has been conse- 
quently described as the husband of Eglan- 
tine, lady Wallace [q. v.] It does not appear 
that Sir James Wallace was ever married. 

[The memoir in Rjilfe's Naval Biogr. i. 413. 
is exceedingly iinperfVct ; the story of Wallace's 
services is here given from tha passing certifl- 
cjtto. ooiumission and warrant-books, captains' 
loiters and logs in the Public Kecord Office. 
See also 15eat£on's Naval and Military Memoira, 
Jamnt's Naval History, and Troude's Balailles 
Navales dc> la France. Gont. Mag. 1803, i. 290 ; 
Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 

WALLACE, Sir JOHN ALEXANDER 
DUNLOP AUNEW (177o?-186-),general, 
born about 1775, was the only sim of Sir 
Thomas Dunlop Wallace, hart., of Craigie, 
Ayrsliire, by his lirst wife, Eglantine, lady 
Wallace [q. v.] 

He was given a commission as ensign in 
the 75th (highland) regiment on 28 Dec. 
1787, his family having hi-li>ed to raise it. 
He joined it in India in 1789, became lieu- 
tenant oil (i A]>ril 1790, and served in Coni- 
Wttllis's operations against Tijipoo in 1791-2, 
including the siege of SiTingiipataui. He 
acted as aido-de-camp to Colonel Maxwell, 
who commanded the lef) wing of the array. 
He obtained a company in the 5Hth regitnent 
on 8 June 17!W!, and returned to England to 
join it. Ho went, with it to the Mediter- 
riini'un in 1708, was present at the capture 
iif .Minorca, and in the campaign of 1801 in 
Egypt. It formed part of the reserve under 
Moore, and was very hotly engaged in the 
battle of Alexandria. It came home in 
1h02. He was jiromoted major on 9 July 
1803, and obtained a lieutenant-colonelcy in 
the 11th foot on 28 .\ng. If 04. .\t the end 
of I80o lie wii.s transferred to the Wth (Con- 
naught rangers) to command a newly raised 
second battalion. 

He went to the Peninsula with this batta- 
liua in 1800. With tlin'e hundred men of 
it he jiiined the lirst battalion at Campo 
Mayor, while the rest went on to Cadiz. 
The lirst battalion had sutlered in the Tala- 
vera campaign ; he set hiuiself vigorou.sly 
to restore it, and made it one cif tlie finest 
corps in the army. It greatly distinguished 
itself nt liiisnco. It was on the left of the 
third division, and when the French had 
gained the ridge, and seemed to have cut 
the army in two, a charge made by the 88th, 
with one wing of the 45th, drove them down 
headlong. Wellington, riding up, said, 
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* Wallnct^ I never saw a more gallant charge 
than thut just made by your regiment,' and 
made special reference to it in his despatch. 
PictoD, who was with Bnolher part of his 
division at the time, gave Wallace the credit 
of 'that brilliant exploit.' 

He commanded the HSth at Fuentes de 
Onoro, and was again particularly mentioned 
in Wellin^on's despatch. lie was also 
mentioned in the despatch after .Salamanca, 
where he was in eommaud of the right 
brigade of the third division (Pakenlmm's). 
During the retreat of the army from Hurgoa, 
he had a very severe attack of fever at Ma- 
drid. Conveyance in a cart to Santarem in 
verj- bad weather aggravated its efliscts, and 
he was dangerously ill for nearly eight 
months. lie saw no further service in the 
Peninsula; but he commanded a brigade in 
the army of occupation in France in the 
Litter part of 1815. He received the gold 
medal with two clasps, and was made C.B. 
in 18ir,. 

He had liecome colonel in the anny on 
4 June 1813, and on 12 .\ug. 1819 ho was 
promoted majur-general. lie waa given the 
colonelcy of the 88th on liOOet. lfi:11,and 
■was made K.C.B. ou l*i Sept. 1833. He 
l>ecame lieiiteimnt-general on 10 .Vug. 1837, 
and genera! on 11 Xov. 1851. He died at 
Lochr^un (louse, Stranraer, Wigtownshire, 
on lOi'eb. 1857, uged 82. Un 1'3 June 1829 
he married Janette, daughter of AVillintn 
Bodger, by whom he had five sons and, one 
daughter. 

[Gent. Mag. 1857, i.OT : Historical Record* 
of thr 88th Regiment ; Wellington Despiitdies ; 
Eobinson'-s Life of Picton, i. 327, Sec; Napier's 
Remarks on Robinson's ' Life of Picton ' in 
Peainsular War. 18.51, vi. 419 sq.] E. il. L. 

"WALLACE, Sir nicn.\ni) (1818- 
1890), connoisseur and collector of works 
of art, was at one time reputed to be the 
natural son of IJiclmrd Seymour Conway, 
fourth maniuis of Hertford, liis senior by 
only eighteen years. But the truth iu nil 
probability is that lie was the fourth Marquis 
of Hertford'.^ half-brother and the natural 
son of that nobleman's mother, Maria, ttef 
Fagiiani, marchioness of Hertford, who had 
married, ou 18 May 1798, Francis Charles 
Seymour Conway, third manjuis [see under 
SeVmoctk, Futxcis IsGRAM, second Marqi'ib 
OP Hertford]. He was born in London on 
26 July 1818, and was in early youth known 
as Uichard .Iack.snn. He was educated en- 
tiroljf under the ."iupervision of his mother, 
Maria, ludy Hertford. The intiuencea by 
which he was surrounded were on the whole 
more French than English, but he always in- 
BUted strongly on his English extraction. 



Most of his young days and early manhood 
were passed in Paris, where as ' Monsieur 
Kichard ' he became a well-known fimire in 
French society and among those who devoted 
themselves to matters of art. Before he wa» 
forty he had made a large collection of objets 
(fart — bronzes, ivories, miniatures, &c. — 
which was dispersed in Paris in 1867 at 
prices much above those he had paid. After 
the sale of his own collection he devoted 
most of his knowledge to the assistance of the 
fourth marquis (his reputed half-brother). 

On Lord Hertford's death, unmarried, in 
1870, Wallace found himself heir to such 
of his projierty as the deceased marquis 
could devise by will, including a house in 
Paris and Hertford 1 louse in London, the 
Irish estates about Lisbum, which then 
brought in some 50,000/. a year, and the finest 
collection of pictures and olifeU ttart in 
private hands in the world. 

During tlie war of 1870-1 Wallace equip- 
ped an aiiihulanee which, under the name 
of the Hertford ambulance, was attached to 
the 13th corps d'armfie; he equipped two 
more in Paris itself, one being placed under 
, French, the other under English doctors. 
I He also founded and endow^ed the Hertford 
' British Hospital, for the use of British sub- 
jfcts in I'uris, and subscribed a hundred 
thousand francs to the fund in aid of those 
who hud suH'ered by the bombardment. He 
wa.^ faithful to Paris during the siege, and 
is said, on excellent authority, to have spent 
at least two millions and a half of francs on 
aid to the besieged. On 24 Dec. 1871 he was 
created a baronet in recogtiition of his efforts 
during the siege. 

In 1873 Sir Kichard was elected M.P. for 
Lishurn, which constituency he continued 
to represent until 1886. In 1878 he was 
nominated one of the commissioners to the 
Paris Exhibition, at the close of which his 
services were rewarded with a knight com- 
mandership of the Bath ; he was alreadv a 
commander in the Ifgion d'honneur. lie 
was also a trustee of the National Gallery, 
and a governor of the National Gallery of 
Iri'Iaud, to both of which he had presented 
pictures. The last four years of his life 
were spent chietly in Paris, and there he 
died on 20 July 1890, leaving no surviving 
children. He was buried in the cemetery of 
Pere-Lachaise. Un 15 Feb. 1871 he was 
married to J ulio .\m61ie Charlotte, the daugh- 
ter of Bernard Castelnau, a French officer, 
who had alreadv bomo him a son. Lady 
Wallace died on'lti Feb. 1897. She left by 
will the great Hertford- Wallace collection 
to the English nation. A commission was 
appointed by the government of 1897 to 
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determine the future home of tho collection, 
and it n-os decided to acquire Hertford Houi^e, 
and to adapt it to the purposes of ri public 
museum. Sir Itichard Wallace dislilied sit- 
ting to artists. I'aul Biiudry made a sketch 
of him which was et^-hed by Jacquemart for 
the ' fJiizette des IJeaux- Arts,' and a portrait, 
■with but slight pretensions as a worlt of art, 
belong to the collection at Hertford House. 

[Fosters Buruneta(;e, 1882; Uazettcdcs Beaux- 
Arts ; Times, 2;J July 1890; private information.] 

W. A. 

WALLACE, IfOBEUT (1097-1771), 
writer on pnpulut ion, was only son, by liis wife 
Marearet Stewart, of Matthew Wallace, 
parish minister of Kincardine, Perthshire, 
■where he was born on 7 Jan. ItiUO-T. Edu- 
cated at Stirling grammar school, he entered 
Edinburgh I'niversity in 1711, and acted 
for a time ( 1720) as assistant to James (ire- 
gory, the Edinburgh professor of mat hematics, 
He was one of the founders of the Uankenian 
Club in 1717. On 31 .July 1722 he was 
licensed as n ])reacher by the presbytery of 
Dunblane, Perthshire, and he was presented 
by the Marquis of Annandole to the parish 
of Mofl'at, IJumfriesshire, in August I7'2:i. 
In 1733 he be<;ame minister of New I Trey- 
friars, Edinburgh. Here he offended t!ie 
Bovemmentof 173tl by declining toread from 
bis pulpit the proclamation against the Por- 
teous rioters, nolding that tlie church was 
spiritually independent in the celebration 
of public ■worship. He thereby rendered 
himself liable to severe penalties, hut no 
attempt was made to recover them, and on 
.30 Aug. 1738 he was translated to the Xew 
North Church. In 1742, on a change of 
ministry, he regained ecck'siastical intluence, 
being entrusted for ti ve years with the manage- 
ment of church business and the distribution 
of ecclesiastical patronage. I tilisingii sug- 
gestion of John Mtttliison of the High 
Church, Edinburgh, Wallace, with the aid 
of Alexander Webster [q. v.] of ihe Tolbooth 
church, Edinburgh, develnpwi the important 
scheme of llm ministers' widows' fund. On 
12 May 1743 Wallace was elected motierntor 
of the general assembly which approved the 
scheme, and in tlie end uf that year he sub- 
mitted it in London to the lord-advocate, 
who framed it into a legislative measure and 
superintended its safe progress intoan act (see 
manuscripts in possession of trustees of the 
fund). In June 1 74-t Wallace was appointed 
a royal chaplain for Scotland and a dean of 
the Chapel Uoyal. lie received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from Eilinhurgh University 
on 13 March 1763, and died on 29 July 1771. 
He was married to Helen, daughter of 
George Tumbull, minister of Tyninghame 




in Haddingtonshire. She died on 9 Feb, 
1 77ti, leaving two sons, Matthew and George, 
and a daughter, Elizabeth, all of whom died 
unmarried. Matthew become vicar of Ten- 
terden in Kent, and George is not iced below. 
Wallace published in 1753 a ' Uisserta- 
tion on the Numbers of Mankind in Ancient 
and Modem Times,' an acute and suggestive 
contribution to economics. One of the 
points in the work was a vigorous criticism 
of the chapter on the ' Populousness of An- 
cient Nations ' in Hume's ' Political Dis- 
courses.' Hume's position, however, re- 
mained intact; Wallace 'wholly failed to 
shake its foundations' (McCulluch, Litera- 
ture of Political Economy). The work was 
translated into French under tho super- 
vision of Montesquieu, and it was repub- 
lished in an English edition with prefatory 
memoir in 1809. In 1758 appeared his 
' Characteristics of the Present State of Great 
Britain,' a work indicative of insight and 
courage. In ' Various Prospects of Mankind, 
Nature, and Providence,' 17(il, a mela- 
pliysieal, economical, and theologically dog- 
matic treati.se, he recurred to his population 
theories, and by one pas.sage i> believed to 
have stimulated Malthus (see '.Mr. Matthus' 
in ILizutt's Spirit of thf Aye, and Talfourd 
ill Ttetronpeffiff ]ifnfit\\\. 185). 

His son (iEoniiE Wai.i.ace (</. 1805?), 
admitted a member of the Eaeiilty of Advo- 
cates, Edinburgh, on Ki Feb. 17o4, was aji- 
pointed a commissary of Edinburgh in 1792, 
and died about 1805. Some writers credit 
him with the memoir prefixed to the 1809 
edition of his father's ' Dissertation' (CuN- 
NIKOHAM, Churrh Jlitton/ nf Scotland, ii. 
407). George Wallace publi.shed: 1. 'Sys- 
tem of the Principles of tlu- Law of Scot- 
land,' 1700. 2. ' Thotights on the Origin of 
Feudal Tenures and the Ite.seent of -Ancient 
Peerages in Scotland,' 1783, 4to ; 2nd edit., 
• Nature and Ileseent of .'Vncient Peerages 
connected with the State of .Scotland,' 1786, 
8vo. 3. 'Prospects from Hills in Fife,' 
1796; 2nd edit. 18CX), a poem embodying 
resjiecfable descriptive sketches with his- 
torical allusions, in blank verse modelled on 
that of Thomson's ' Seasons.' 

[Refill's Fasti Ewl. Seotii'ansp. i. i. 67, 70, 
iv.65(; ; Book r,f Wallace,!. 108-200; Chambers's 
Biogr. Diet, of Eiiiiiieot Scotsmen ; Autobio- 
graph? (if Dr. Alexander Carlyle, chap. vi. ; 
Gent. Mag. 1849, i. 352 ; Hill Burton's Life and 
Correspondence of David Hume ; Alison's His- 
tory of Europe, cimp. v. ; (iibbon's Decline and 
Fallof tliuHoiiian Empire, chap, xliv.n.} T. B. 

WALLACE, ROBERT (1791-1850), 
unitarian divine, son of Kobert Wallace 
{</. 17 June 1830) by his wife rhoebo (d. 
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11 March 18S7), was born at Dudley, Wor- 
cestershire, on 26 Feb. 1791, and baptised on 
19 March by the name of Robert, to whicli 
in early life he sometimes added \\'illiam. 
His father was Bprivvnbroker; hisftrandfather 
was a Uumfriesshin> farmer. Two younger 
brothers joined the unitarian ministry, viz. : 
James Cowdan Wallace (179.'5.''-]B4i), uni- 
tarian minister at Totnes (1824-6), York 
Strei't, London ( 1827-8), Briphton ( 1828-9 ), 
Preston 0^29-31), ■\Varelmm (18:31-41), 
who wrote numerous hymns, .«ixly-iVnir of 
which are in J. It. Heard's ' Collection of 
Hymns,' 18.S7, 12mo ; and Charles Wallace 
{ 1796-1859), who was educated at Glasirow 
(M..\. 1817) nad Manchester College, York 
(^1817-19), and was minister at Altrincham 
and Hale. Cheshire (1829-06). 

Kobert WallaceH schoolmaster (till 1807) 
was John Todd, curate of St. Kenelm, Shroji- 
shire. In l.'^OH he ciime under thi' inHuence 
of .lames Ilews nranxby ] <{. v.l, who prepared 
him for entrance (Sepl ember lS10)ttt .Man- 
chester ('r)lloge, ttieii at York, under Charles 
Wellbeloved fq. v.] and John Fvi-nrick [q. v.] 
Among bi.< fellow .'^tndent.swas.IacobBretlell 
[q. v.] I..caving York in iHl.'j, he became 
(September) minister at Elder Yard, Chester- 
field. While here he conducted a private 
school for .''ixleh'n years. Ho distinguished 
himself in his denuminiition us a theological 
exponent, and as one of the best writers in 
the ' Monthly lieno.sitory ' and the ' Christian 
Reformer' on biblical mid patristic topics. 
Hi.s review (1h;14) of Newman's 'Ariims of 
the Fourth Century ' brought him into friendly 
correspondence with Tbonia." Tnrton [q. v.] 
His essay (183")) • On the rarenthetical oud 
Digressive Style of John's Gospel ' is a very 
able piece of criticism. In 1840 Manchester 
College was removed from York to Man- 
chester, and A\'aUace was appointed to suc- 
ceed Wellbeloved. lie left Cherterfield on 
11 Aug., and delivered in OefobiT his in- 
augural lecture as professor of critical and 
exegetical thi'ology. In 1842 he was made 
principal of the theological department. His 
theohigical position was conservative, but he 
was the first in his own denominaticra to 
bring to his cla-ssroom the processes and re- 
sults of German critical research. I5y bis 
pupils he wa.s ' not only respected but loved ; ' 
among them was Philip Pear.sall Caqienter 

The change to Manchester did not suit 
liis health ; after six years he resigned, and 
in June 1810 became minister of Trim .'Street 
Chapel, Ikth. He was made visitor of Lis 
college, became a fellow of the Geological 
Society, and worked hard ut the completion 
of his antitriuitariun biography (published 



March 1850). lie preached for the last time 
on 10 .March, and died at Bath on 13 May 
18-'i0. He was buried in the graveyard at 
Lyncomb, near Bath. His portrait was 
painted but has not been engTave<l ; a 
silhouette likeness of him is at the Jleniorial 
Hnll, Manchester. Hemarried (l825)Sophia 
(d. 31 May 1835), daughter of Michael 
Lakin of Birmingham, by whom he had a 
daughter, who survived him. 

His ' Autitrinitarian Biography,' 18.'>0, 
3 vol.". 8vo, was the result of nearly twenty- 
four years' labour. A few of the earlier 
biographies were published (anonymously) 
in the ' Monthly llepository,' 1831 ; part of 
the introduction in the 'Christian Beformer,' 
184o-6. In breadth of treatment and in 
depth of original research Wallace's work- 
manship is inferior to that of Thomas Rees 
(1777-18(14) [q. v.], but ho covers more 
ground than any previous writer, giving 
lives and biofrrnphies, continental and Eng- 
lish, extending from the Reformation to the 
opening of the eighteenth century. His in- 
troduction deals mainly with the development 
of opinion in Englandduring that period. His 
careful array of authorities is especially use- 
ful. Among his other publications were, 
besides sermons: 1. ' .\n Accnun toff he Revo- 
lution House at Whittinglon,' Chesterfield, 
1818, 8vo. 2. 'A Plain Statement ... of 
Initarianism . . . and . . . Review of the . . , 
Impro\ ed \'ersion,' Chesterfield, 1819, 8vo. 
3. • Dissertation on the Verb,' Chesterfield, 
1832, 8vo. 4. 'On the Ictis of Diodorus 
Sicnhw,' MancheJiter, l»4r), 8vo. He edited 
a 'Selection of Ilvmns for I'nitarian Wor- 
ship,' Chesterfield; 1822, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1826, 
8vo. 
I [Memoir (by Charles 'Wallaco), with list of 
] puViIications, in Christi.in Reformer, 1850, p. 
I 54!) ; Monthly Repository, 1827, p. 139 ; Cliri»- 
lian Rcformir, 1838 p. 'S 10, 1841 p. 202, 1850 
I p. 388. 18o!l [>. 081 ; Marob's Hist. I'reb. and 
Gen. Bapt. Churehes in West of England, 1835, 
p. 285 ; JIancbesitcr New College, Introductory 
Lecturej, 1841; Roll of Students, Manchester 
New College, 1868 ; Nightingale's Lancasbira 
Nonconformity [1891], i. 18; Julian's Diet, of 
Hymuology, 1892, pp. 1162, 1197, 1231 ; tomb- 
stone at Inhedgo Bnrying-groimd, Dudley ; in- 
formation from the Rev. John Wright, Sutton 
CnUiaeld, and the Rev. A. H. Shelley, Dudley.] 

A. G. 

WALLACE, ROBERT (1773-1855), 
postal reformer, born in 1773, was the second 
son of John Wnllaee(l712-l80o)ofCe8.snock 
and Kelly in ,\yr.'shire, by his third wife, 
Janet, third daughter of Robert Colquboun 
of tlie island of St. Christopher. His father 
was a West India merchant in Glasgow, who 
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•massed a large fortuue and became pro- 
prietor of several important eatates. The 
eldest son was Sir James Maxwell \\'allace 
[see Wallace, Grace, Ladt Wallace]. By 
the father's will Itobert Wallace receive<l 
I the estate of Kelly and part of the West 
Indian property, and was known by the de- 
signation of \Nallace of Kelly. lie was a 
devoted whig,and, ba he was a vigorous orator, 
his services were often in demand during the 
reform a^jitation before 18tS2. After the pass- 
ing of the Reform Hill he was tlie first mem- 
ber of parliament for(ireenf>ck under the act, 
and held that seat continuously till 1846. 
In parliament his chief elforts were directed 
towards law reform, especially in the direc- 
tion of having cheaper and simpler methods 
for the transfer of heritable property ; and, 
though he did not carry through any mea- 
sure specially for this purpose, he gave an 
impetus to reforms of this kind, and sug- 
gested plans which have since been adopted. 
His name is most intimately associated with 
the reform of the postal service, and with 
the introduction of the penny post. Al"ter 
repeated applications to parliament he suc- 
ceeded in having a royal commission ap- 
pointed in 1836 to report on the state of the 
posting department. The numerous reports 
made by the commission fully supported the 
charges brought against this department, and 
prepared the way for many reforms. \\'allnco 
was chairman of the committee chnrged 
with the e.tamination of Rowland Hill's 
penny postage scheme ; and it was by his 
casting vote that it was decided to recom- 
mend this scheme to parliament. He took 
an active interest in the realisation of cheap 
postage. In 1846 lie became embarrassed 
hnancially through the depreciation in value 
of some of his West Indian estates, and 
deemed it prudent to resign his seat in par- 
liament. The estate of Kelly was sold, and 
Wallace lived in retirement at Sealield 
Cottage, nreenock. After his resignation s 
liberal public subscription was made for 
him, which enabled him to spend his later 
years in comfort. He died at Seatield on 
i April 185j). He married Margoret, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Forbes of Craipievar, but 
left no issue. His sister, Anne Walloce, died 
unmarried in 1873 in her hundred and second 
year. 

I [Millar's Cnstlesnod Mansions of Ayrshire ; 
'Foster's Members of Pnrliamcint of Scotland; 
Glasgow Herald, 2 April 1856 ; Loyal Reformer's 
Gaiftte, 1832 ; Tranj-actions of Glasgow Archito- 
logicnl Soc. new st-r. i. 112.] A. H. M. 

'WALLACE. THOMAS, Baron Wai- 
l,ACE (1768-1844), only son of .Tames Wal- 
lace, barristcr-at-law (afterwards solicitor 



I and attorney-general to Oeorge HI), and 
, his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Simpson, Carleton Hall, Cumber- 
Innd, was bom at Brampton. Cumberland, in 
I 1766. He was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he was the contem- 
porary and associate of the Earl of Liverpool 
and of Canning. He graduated M.A. on 
18 March 1790, and D.C.L. on 5 July 1798. 
At the general election in 1700 he was 
elected M.F. for Grampound. His subse- 
q\ient elections were, for I'cnrhvn 171X5, for 
llindon 1 801', for Shaftesbury 1807, for Wey- 
mouth I8li', for Cockennouth 1813, and for 
Weymouth 1818, 181.K), and 1826. It waa 
as a supporter of Pitt that he first appeared 
in public life, and he consistently upheld 
h is {K>licy, except in regard to Roman catholic 
emuncipiition, which he strenuously opposed. 
Ill Jidv 1707 he was appointed to a seat at 
the admiralty, from wuich he was removed 
in May 180O to become one of the commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India. When Pitt 
retired in 1801, Wallace continued to hold 
ofBce underhis successor. Addington, and was 
niodea privy councillor on 21 May 1 801. M'hen 
Pitt resumed office in 1804, Wallace was in- 
cluded in the now government, which was 
diswdved by the death of Pitt in 1806. The 
colleagues of Pitt, after the death of Fox, 
were soon recalled, and remained in power 
till 1827. Wallace,in 1807 having returned 
to office, resigned it in 1816, and in 1818 be- 
came again a member of the government aa 
vice-president of the privy council for the 
management of trade. In 1820 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee to con- 
sider the state of our foreign trade, nnd the 
best means for maintaining and Improving 
it. The proceedings were extended through 
several sessions, and an active and leading 
part fell upon Wallace, who laid the report 
oil the toble before the end of the session of 
1820, and afterwards introduced and carried 
through the legislature measures iutended 
to give them ellect. In 1823 he was suc- 
ceeded by William lliiskisson [q.v.Jat the 
[ board of trade, nnd received addresses irom 
many of the principal trading towns in the 
kingdom, thanking liim for his services to the 
commerce of the countrv. Wollace was soon 
appointed chairmiin of the committee selected 
to inquire into the irregularities and abuses 
existing in the collection and management of 
the Irish revenue. The recommendations of 
the committee were adopted. In May 1825 
Wallace submitted to tne house a measure 
to effect the assimilation of the currencies of 
I England and Ireland, which passed through 
I both houses without iinyreal opjiosition. In 
October 1823 he was appointed master of 
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the mint in Ireland, which he held till the 
change of administration in May 1S27. Can- 
ning pressed him to join his government, but 
he refused. The death of Canning- was fol- 
lowed by the ministry of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and on the same day as the publicat ion 
of the ministerial appointments (2 Feb. 1828) 
itwas announced that Wallace had been made 
a jieer. The title he assumed was Baron 
Wallace of Knaresdale. Till his death, on 
23 Feb. 18J4, Wallace resided at his seat, 
Featherstone Castle, Northumberland. Wal- 
lace married, lli Feb. 1814, June, sixth daugh- 
ter of Jolm Hope, second earl of Ilopetouu, 
and second wife of Henry Dundas, first vis- 
count Melville [q. v.] This lady died without 
issue on 9 June 1829. The peerage became 
ejctinct. The male heir was his cousin, John 
Wallace of the Madras civil service ; but the 
estates were left to Colonel James Hope, 
next brother to the Farl of Hopetoun and 
nephew to Lord ^^'allac«'s deceu.sed wife; he 
assumed the name of AVallace. 

[Oont. Mag. 1844, i. 423-30; Bnrke's Ex- 
tinct Peerages.] G. S-o. 

WALLACE, VINCENT (1814-1865), 
musical composer. [Sec Wallace, Wil- 
liam A'lXCEST.] 

WALLACE, Sin WILLI.VM {1272:-- 
lliO^), Scottish pL'iiernl and patriot, came of 
a family wliich had in the twelfth century 
become landowners in Scotland. The iiunif 
Walays or Wallenaia which Wallnce himself 
used, and various other forms, of which le 
Waleis or Waleys are the commonest in Ixith 
Engli.^h and Scottish records of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, meant originally a 
Welshman in the language of tiieir Kiiglish- 
epeaking neighbours both in En^^land and 
Scotland. It was a surname of families of 
Cymrlo blood living on or near the borders 
ot Wales and the south-western districts of 
Scotland, origiiuiUy inhabited by the Cymric 
race of Celts, like the surimmes of Inglis 
and Scot in the English and Scottish de- 
batable and border laud. The family from 
which William Wallace sprang probably 
camti with the FitK.\!ans, the ancestors of 
the Stewarts, from Shropshire. To this con- 
nection Hliud Harry refers in the somewhat 
obscure lines as to Malcolm, the father of 
William Wallace: 
The Ri'fund [i.e. graDdson] ho was of great 

Wallace, 
The which Walks full irorthily that wrouRht 
When Walter hyr of Waillis from Warrjiyn 

Bocht. 
(O or Oye means grandson, but whether ' the 
second O' can mean descendant in the 
fourth degree is not certain.) The mother 



I of Walter, the first Stewart, was a Warenne 
I of Shropshire, and he may liave wooed, as 
' has been conjectured, a Welsli cousin with 
the oid of Kiciiard Wallace, the great- 
great-grandfather of Malcolm Wallace. 
I Uicardug Wallensis held lands in Kyle in 
Ayrshire under Walter, the first Steward, 
to whose charter in fovour of the abbey of 
I'aisley he was a witness in 11 74. The lands 
still bear the name of lUccarton (Uichard's 
town ). A younger son of Richard held lands 
in Itenfrewshire and Ayr under a second 
Walter the Steward eorly in the thirteenth 
century. He was succeeded bv his son Adam, 
the father of Malcolm, the father of W'illiam 
Walloco. William Wallace's mother wa» 
Jean Crawford, daughter of Sir lieginald or 
llainald Crawford of Corsbie, sheriff of Ayr. 
Malcolm Wallace towards the end of the 
thirteenth century held the five-pound laud 
of Elderslie in the parish of Abbey in Ren- 
frewshire under the family of Riccarton, aa 
well as the lands of .\uchenbothie in Ayr- 
shire. Elderslie is about three miles from 
Paisley, and continued in the Wallace family 
down to 1789, though it reverted to the 
Riccarton branch owing to the failure of 
direct descendants of Malcolm Wallace. 

I'robably at Elderslie William AVallace 
was bom; but there is little likelihood that 
an old yew in the garden, or the venerable 
oak which perished in the !>torm of February 
1856, or even the small castellated house now 
demolished, to all of which his name was 
attached by tradition, existed in hia lifetime. 
His father is said to have been knighted. 
Whether this is true or not, the family be- 
longed to the class of small landed gentry 
which it is an exaggeration to call either of 
noble or of mean descent. William wos the 
second son. His elder brother is called by 
Fordun Sir .\ndrew, hut by others, including 
niind Hurry, Malcolm. I'ordun says he was 
killed by fraud of tlie English. There is 
evidence that he wos alive in 1299, so that 
his death cannot have been the cause, as has 
been suggested, of the rising of Wallace. 
Still it is evident that his family, as well as 
himself, were enemies of England. His 
younger brother John was executed in Lon- 
don in 1307, two years after Wallace met 
the same fate. Both William and a brother 
named Malcolm are described its knights in 
o letter of 12&9 bv Robert Hastings, sheritf 
of Ro.\burgh, to Ivlward I (Xat. MSS. of 
S^itiaiid, ii. No. 8), which turns the balance 
in favour of Malcolm, and not Andrew, hav- 
ing been the name of the eldest brother. 

The date of the birth of Wallace is un- 
known. His biographer. Blind Horrv, who 
collected, nearly two centuries after, the tra- 
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ditions of Scotland, but who hod access to 
bookri now lost, unfortunately makes state- 
ments OS to t be age of AVallace which can- 
not be reconciled with one another. In the 
&nst book of his poem on Wallace Rlind 
Harry represents him as a child when Scot- 
land was lost in 1290, when Edward I took 
poaaession of it as arbiter of the disputed 
succession (i. line 145), and as eighteen years 
old at the date of his first allogfd ad^■etlturt■ 
■when he slew the son of Selby, constable of 
Dundee, about 1:?91. So the former state- 
ment would place his birth about 1278, unless 
'child ' means, as it sometimes did, a youth. 
The latt<;rwouldcJirry the birth of Wallace to 
1272. But in the eleventh book Harry maki's 
Wallace forty-five when he was sold to the 
Enelish in 1305; his birth is thus thrown 
back to 12*50. Nothing certain can be 
affirmed cicept that he was still young in 
1297 when he first took arms against the 
English, and began in the neighbourhood of 
Dundee and Lanark his career as the 
deadliest foe of Edward I. lie was educated 
first with an uncle Wallace, a priest at 
Dunnipace in Stirlingshire, from whom he 
learnt the Latin distich : 

Dii» till! vcrum, liliertas optima renira ; 
Nunquam servili sub nexu vivito, flli. 
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and afterwardrt, when In; took refuge with 
his mother at KiLspindie in the Carse of 
Qowrie, with anotiuT uncle, probably her 
brother, at the monastic school of Dundee. 
It was at this school he met John Rlair, who 
became his chaplain, and ' compiled in Dytn 
the I.*tin book of Wallace Life,' according 
to Blind Harry, who frequently refers to 
Blair as his authority. Education with such 
masters and companions must, have tneliidfd 
Latin, and we need not be surprised that the 
few documents preserved which were issued 
in his name are in that language. 

Apart from the copious narrative by Blind 
Harry of early adventures, consisting chiefly 
of the slaughter of Eiigli.shmen in single 
combst or against tremendous odds, by the 
almost superhuman strength with which 
Wallace is credited, his life can be traced 
only from 1297 to l'Mi5. It was in the 
Bummer of the former year that Wallace 
ifirgt appeared on the historic scene. It was 
'«n opportune moment for a Scottish rising, 
Edward I had taken advantage of the ilis- 
pute as to the succession to the Scottish 
throne to possess himself of the country. 
In 1290 he ravaged the country and made 
prisoner John de Baliol, at the time the 
occupant of the Scottish throne. John de 
Warenne (1231 P-1304) [q.v.j was appointed 
guardian or ruler of Scotlana as representa- 




tive of the English king, with IlughCressing- 
ham [q. v.] as treasurer, and Eugiish sheriffs 
were set up in the southern shires and in Ayr 
and Lanark. Next year the English barons 
and clergy were in open or veiled revolt against 
Edward I while the English king was ab- 
8orlie<l in preparations for the French war, 
to which he went in the end of August. 
The Scott ish nobles were di\ ided among t hem- 
selves by jealousies and were restrained from 
declaring against the English rule by fear 
of the forfeiture of their English fiefs. In 
May 1297 Wallace, at the head of a small 
band of thirty men, burnt Lanark and slew 
llezelrig the sheriff. Scottish tradition 
alHrmed the daring deed was in retaliation 
for the execution by the sherifl" of Marion 
Hradfiite, heiress of Lamington, whom Wal- 
Inee loved, upon a charge of concealing her 
lover, for wliom she had refused the hand of 
the sheritr's son. This seems more like a 
dramatic than an historical plot. The op- 
pressions and exactions of an officer who 
deemed Scotland a conquered country appear 
sufficient cause for Hezelrig's death. Wliut- 
ever may have been the proximate cause, the 
boldness of its execution made Wallace's 
reputation. He is from this time a public 
robber and murderer in the eyes of the Eng- 
li.*h king and English chroniclers, and a 
heaven-born leader in those of the Scottish 

rcople and their historians. The killing of 
lezelrig was the only specific charge in his 
indictment at Westminster. Its date is made 
by I'ordun the commencement of Wallace's 
military carei-r. It ispossible that the death 
of Ilezelrig was not Wallace's first exploit, 
, and that he had already engaged in a guerilla 
' warfare against the English olKcers whom 
Edward I had intntded into the kingdom. 
The commons of Scotlond, who only waited 
for a signal ond a leader, now flocked to his 
standard. Theconversionof an undisciplined 
niiillituJe into a regular army, as described 
by Kordiin, hears wiines.« at once to the small 
beginnings and the military talent of Wal- 
lace. He took four men as a unit and op- 
pointed the fifth their ntlicer ; the tenth man 
was officer to every nine, the twentieth to 
every nineteen, and so on to every thousand, 
and ho enforced iibscdute obedience to those 
officers by the penalty of death. lie was 
chosen by acclamation commander of the 
whole forces, and claimed to act in behalf 
of his king, John de Baliol, Edward I's 
prisoner. But ho showed wisdom by a.sso- 
ciating with him.self, whenever jiossible, re- 
presentatives of those barons who, encou- 
raged by bis success, supported him at least 
for a time. His first associate was Wil- 
liam de Douglaa ' the Hardy ' [q. v.], who 
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joined him in a rapid march on Scone, where I 
the court of Willium de Urmesby [q. v.], the | 
justiciar, was dispi-rsfd, much boiity taken, 
and the justiciar Raved his life only by flight. 
They then sejiaruted. Douglas recovered the ] 
atrougholda of his native Annandalo, where 
he took the castles of Sanquhar and Duris- 
deer, while Wallace overran the Lennox. It 
may have been at this time he expelled .Vn- 
tony Bek [q. v.], the warlike bislmp of Dur- 
ham, from the house of Wishart, the bishop 
of (ilasffow, of which Bek had taken po.sses- 
sion. Wallace put in force with all the 
stringency in his power the ordinance of 
the Scottish parliament of 1296, by which 
English clerks were banished from .Scottish 
benefices — a necessary measure if Scotland i 
■was to be delivered from the English domi- 
nation, for English priests and friars minor 
took an active part as envoys and spies 
throughout the war. In July 1207 the , 
troops of Wallace and Douglas were reunited 
in Ayrshire. This was not a moment too 
soon, for Edward I's governor, Warenne, had 
sent his nephew Sir Jlenrv Percy and vSir 
Henry Clitlord, with the levy of the nor- 
thern shires, to repress the ScottUh rising. 
Collecting their forces in Cumberland in 
June, they had invaded Aunand&Ie, and, 
burning Loclmuiben to save themselves from 
a night attack, advanced by .\yr to Irvine, 
where the Scots force wiis pre])ared to en- 
gage them. At Irvine Uruce.who had sud- 
denty transferred his arms to the side of the 
Scottish patriots, again changed 8ide.s, and 
on i) July, by a deed still extant (Ca/emlur, 
Ko. 909), placed himself at the will of Ed- 
ward. It is uncertain whether Wallace was 
present at Irvine ; a fortnight later be had 
retired ' with a great compuny ' into the 
fore.st of Selkirk, ' like one who holds him- 
self against your peace,' writes Cres.'-ingham 
to Edward on '2S July (lA.), ami neither 
Cressiugham nor Percy dared follow him 
into the forest, whose natives were good 
archers and strenuoussupporters of the Scot- 
tish cause. The absence of Warenne was 
made an excuse for the delay, which enabled 
Wallace to organise and increase bis forces. 
Neither Warenne nor his depvities were 
capable generals, and they alio wed Wallace to 
lay .xiege to Dundee, and to occupv a strong 
posilioii on the north side of the Forth, near 
Cambuskennt'th .Vbbey, in the beginning of 
September, threatening Stirling Castle, the 
key of the Highlands, before they advanced 
to meet him with fifty thousand foot and a 
thousand horse. 

^^■allace took up his position at the base 
of the Abbey Craig, the bold rock where Lis 
monument now stands, which faces Stirling. 



It commands a retreat to the Ochils inac- 
cessible to cavalry, easily defensible by agile 
mountaineers against heavy-armed troops. 
On the plain below there is on the north 
side one of the many loops of the Forth as 
it winds through the corse land called the 
Links. The English lay between the river 
and the castle of Stirling. Attempt* at 
mediation were made twice by the Steward 
and the Earl of Lennox, a third time by two 
friars minor. ' Carry back this answer,' said 
Wallace, according to liemingburgh, who 
hag left 80 clear an account of that memo- 
rable day : ' we have not come for peace, but 
ready to' fight to liberate our kingdom. Let 
them come on when they wish, and they 
will find us ready to fight them to their 
beards.' He adds, ' Wallace's force was only 
forty thousand foot and laO horse.' When 
this answer was reported, the opinions of 
the English leaders were divided. The 
wooden bridge over the Forth — probably not 
far from the present stone one — was so narrow 
that some who were there reported that if 
they lui<l begun to cross at dawn and con- 
tinued till noon, the greater port of the army 
would still remain behind. But, provoked 
by Walloce's challenge, the English leaders 
mounted the bridge. Marmaduke de Th weng 
[see under Thweno, Rouert db] and the 
bearers of the standards crossed first. Thweng, 
by a brilliant dash, cut through the Scots 
force, attempting the manceuvre which, if 
Lundy's advice to cross by a neighbonring 
ford and take the Scots in the rear had been 
taken, might have succeeded. Th weng failed 
through want of support, and recrossed the 
bridge witbhisne|)hew. Few others had such 
good fortune. .\s they defiled two abreast 
over the bridge they were caught as in a net. 
Wallace's trooiis hod descended from the 
; .Vbbey Craig when he saw as many Engli.sh 
iLs they could overcome had crossed. The 
defeat was signal and soon became general. 
Xo reinforcements could be sent over the 
bridge, now choked with the dead and 
wounded. The story that Wallace had, by 
loosening the wooden bolts which held one 
of its piers, broken it down, appears less 
I likely, though there is evidence in the Eng- 
lish accounts that the bridge had, soon aft«r 
the battle, to be repaired. Some tried to 
swim the river and were drowned. A few 
Welsh foot escaped by swimming, but only 
a single knight. Five thousand foot and 
n hundred knights were slain. .\mong 
these was Cressiugham the treasurer, whose 
skin was cut in strips, which the Scots 
divided as trophies. Wallace, says the 
' Chronicle of Lanercost,' made a sword-belt 
out of one of the strips. English writers 
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attribute the defeat to Cressingh&m'g penu- 
riousness as treasurer and folly as a gene- 
ral. Warenne was at least equally to blame. 
Xor is it fair to try to lessen the merit of 
Wallace . Where ot hers had faltered or cone 
over to the enemy, he had almost alone Kept 
alive the spirit of his countrymen. Heselect<?d 
the field of battle at the place and moment 
■when a smaller force could engnge a larjrer 
with best hopes of success, and had been in 
the thick of the fight. His colleague in 
the command was Andrew Moray, son of Sir 
Andrew Moray, then prisoner in the Tower 
[see under McERAVorMoKAY, Sik Asdrew, 
d. 1338]. 

Niithing succeeds like success. The Stew- 
ard and Lennox aided ^^'allace in the pursuit 
of Warenne, but Wallace himself was now 
sole leader. His army grew by volunteers, 
but also by forced levies of all able-bodied 
men between sixteen and sixty. Bower, 
Fordun's continuator, probably a chaplain of 
Aberdeen, relates that the burge.«se,8 of that 
town having refused to obey Wallace, he 
marched north and hanged some of them as 
an example ; and there is other evidence of 
his forcible methods, as in the petition for 
reparation to Edward of Michael de Miggel, 
irho was twice captured and forced to join 
the troops of Wallace {Calendar, ii. 456). 
The castle of Dundee, probably by the aid 
of Scrjrmgeour, who was soon after made its 
constable, at once surrendered. Edinburgh- 
and lioxburgh were taken. Henry de Hali- 
l)arton recovered Berwick, but the castles 
of these towns were still held by English 
captains (Chronicle of Lriiierfo/t, p. 190). 
There is no specific mention of the fall of 
Stirling, which Warenne before his flight had 
committed to the custody of Mnrmudiike de 
Thweng, but we know tlmt it passed into the 
hands of the Scots. Roxburgh and Hadding- 
ton, and nearly all the great towns on the 
English side of the Forth, were bunrod (ib. 
p. 191). Scotland was free, and WnUace, 
still acting in the name of John de Daliol, 
crossed the border, and before. 18 Oct. harried 
Northumberland, and afterwards marched 
through \\'estmoreland and Cumberland, 
wasting the country, but without taking any 
stronghold. At Hexham some Scottish 
lancers threatened to kill the few canons left 
in the convent unless they gave up their 
treasures. Wallace interposed, and asked one 
of them to celebrate mass. Before the hont 
was elevated, he left tlie church to lake ofl" 
his armour, as was the pious custom, but 
tome Scots lancers carried ofl' tlie holy veasels 
while tiie priest was washing his hands in 
the vestry, so that the ."tervice could not be 
completed. Wallace ordered the sacrilegious 



soldiers to be sought for, but they were not 
t-o be found. He took the canons under his 
own special care, and on 7 Nov. issued letters 
of protection in his own name and that of 
Andrew Moray, as leaders of the army of 
Scotland in the name of Baliol. Their terms 
refute the calumny so often repealed, that 
^^'allace was an indiscriminate j»erseCutor of 
the clergy. Against English clerks who 
Bccept-ed Scottish benefices he was )>eyond 
doubt severe, nor could he always restrain his 
foUowiTS. But the man who had a chaplain 
as one of his friends, and was countenanced 
bv the chief bishops of Scotland, Uobert 
Wishart [q. v.] and ^^■illiam d« Lamberton 
Fq. v.], was not an enemy of the church of 
Itome or of Scotland, but of the churcliraen 
of England and of Edward. On St. Martin's 
day, 11 Nov., he appeared before Carlisle, 
whicii was summoned to surrender in the 
name of William the Conqueror. Tlie bur- 
ghers prepared to defend it, and Wallace, 
declining a siege, wasted the forest of Inglft- 
wood, Cumberland, and ' .Mlcrdale,' as far as 
("ockermouth. A snowstorm prevented liim 
from ravaging the bishopric of Durham, 
whose deliverance was attributed to the pro- 
tection of its patron, St. Cuthbert. 

Wallace returned to Scotland about 
Christmas 1297, and, apart from a casual 
though possibly true referenco to his being 
again in the fore.-t of Selkirk, the next cer- 
tain fact in his life is that he was at Tor- 
phicheii in West Lothian on 29 March 
\-29S. A grant of that date by Wallace has 
been preserved. He styles himself' Wilcl- 
mu.s ^^■alay8 miles, Custog regni Scotia^ et 
ductorexercituum ejusdem nomine principis 
domini JohanuisDei gratia regis Scotiie illus- 
tris de consensu communitatis ejusdem. . . . 
I pereonsonsum et assensura magnatum dicti 
i regni,' and confers on Alexander Skirmisher 
' (Scrymgeour) six marks value of land in the 
I territory of Dundee andthe oftiee of con.stable 
of that town in return for his homage to 
Baliol and faithful service in the army of 
Scotland as bearer of the king's standard. 
This document refutes the assertion made 
at the trial of Wallace that he had claimed 
the kingdom for himself. It also proves that 
after the death of Moray he acted as sole 
guardian, and probably also that some of 
the noblu.s were .still on his side, and that 
he had been elected guardian, though the 
remark of Lord Haihis appears just that 
how he obtained the office will for ever re- 
main problematical. John Major, who 
thinks he assumed it, states that there were 
families in his own time who held their 
lands by charters of Wallace, which indi- 
cates that his authority was recognised 
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drawn up in four circles, called in Soots 
' schiltrons ' (an AngloSaxon term for shield- 
band<), which answered to the squares of 
later wmrfare, the lancers sittinc or Kneeling, 
with lances held obliquely, facing outwards. 
IWtween the schiltrons stood the archers, 
and behind them the horsemen. It was 
the natural formation to receive cavalry, the 
arm in which the Scots were weakest and 
tke English strongest, for most of the Scot- 
tish boroni had stared awav, and those pre- 
seaC wese not to be counted on. Jealousy 
against Wallace, always latent, broke out 
•t tkis cntieal moment among his supe- 
riota ia imnk. According to tne Scottish 
twrfitinM and tk« duoaiole of Fordun, Sir 
J«kB OoHy« tke yiiaa^i i . Sir John Ste- 
wart, aad WaQan disputed on the field 
wke waa to kokl tke mtfieme command. 
Aflar Baas Edward propoaed that while the 
Cxad the men and horses 
k» Mt fcr tkey had tasted nothing 
a>>da^of tka j aat iu i ia afternoon. 
■• tt kta faytaim representing 
aife» aa tfceia was only a 
Aam aad tke Scots, 
timxge in the name 
of d»Iaftkae» aaai,an>i HoIt Spirit. The 
•r d»lMI iw^ Bgod, Bokna, and 
«r Thaali, wwt stn^ at tka 
to tnia to tkei 
Tke 
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it«inent is that ' the Scottish knights 
(equestres), when the Eaglish came up, flwl 
without a blow, except a few who remained 
to draw up the schiltrons.' Amonp these 
was Wallace, tho real prompter and com- 
mander of the battle. His historic speech, 
*I baf brocht you to the ring, hop if voii can,' ' 
ferring to a well-known dance (Matt. | 
'bsi. p. 451 ; IIailkb, p. 259 n.), was pro- 
^ meant to glance at the desertion of the j 
_ tg, and to appeal to the infantry to fight 
[hough the knights had fled. The formatlun 
of foot soldiers in circles, witli lances facing 
outwards round the whole circumference, 
though known before, had never been so 
mplete in a Scottish army, and Bruce, if 
le fought that day with the English, learnt 
ra Wallace a lesson he applied with better 
•UCC8S8 at Bannockbuni. The Scots were 
hrgely outnumbered. According to the 
most trustworthy accounts, they were only 
ne-third of the English. But they had the 
vantage of the ground, and Edward had 
s own difficulties, if it be true, as stated 
ly Robert de Brunne, that Iiis Welsh troops 
'declined to fight. His brilliant leadership 
and superior force in cavalry and archers 
won the day. The loss of upwards of a bun- 
'red horses shows that the victory was not 
ioodless, but only one knight of importance 
(homo valoris), Sir Brian de Jay, master of 
tbe Temple, lost his life. Tlie slaughter of 
.he Scots was by the lowest estimate t*n 
ihousand men, and of the leaders there fell 
Sir .John Stewart, Sir John Oraham of Dun- ! 
dafi', the Ji//iu Achate* of Wallace, and 
Macdufi, the young earl of Fife, whose fol- 
lowers, like the men of Bute, the retainers 
wart, perished to a man. Wallace 
ted witu the remnant of the army to 
ig, where he burnt both the town and 
caAtle; but Edward followed on his 
and restored the castle. 
rom this date authentic evidence as to 
e life of Wallace, never so full as we coidd 
mh, becomes slender, and it is difficult to 
up the threads. After Edward quitted 
o field of Falkirk, Wallace is said to have 
turned to bury Graham in Falkirk church- 
.rd. It is disputed whether he was pre- 
at the burning of the boms of Ayr, and 
deed whether the burning took place after 
e battle of Falkirk ; but this is a point 
chiefly of local interest. Shortly after Fal- 
kirk he gave up the office of guardian ' at 
water of Forth,' possibly Stirling, and 
myn succeeded to that office. The state- 
of Blind Harry, which had been 
bted, that he went to France to the 
of Philip le Bel, probably in the fol- 
iwing year, 1299, has been coniirmed by 





documentary evidence ; but the minstrel has 
himself to blame for I he doubt by duplicating 
it, and making the first visit prior to the 
battle of Falkirk, and apporently after that 
of Stirling, a point in >\ allace's life when 
there was neither time nor occasion for such 
a visit. 

An important letter by Robert Hastings 
to Edward, dated 20 Aug. 1299, gives as of 
recent occurrence a spy's account of a dis- 
pute between the leading Scottish nobles in 
Selkirk Forest, caused by .Sir David Graham's 
demand for Sir ^^'illiam Wallace's lands and 
go<xls, as he was going abroad without leave 
of t he guardians. His brother. Sir Malcolm, 
interpmed, and said 'his brother's lands and 
goods could not be forfeited till it was found 
by a jury whether he went out of the king- 
dom for or against its profit.' Sir Malcolm and 
Ciraham gave each other the lie, and both 
drew knives. A compromise was made by 
which Comvn, Bruce, and Lamberton, thio 
bishop of St. Andrews, were to be joint 
guardians of the realm, while the bishop, 
as principal, was to have custody of the 
castles. It is plain the contest lay between 
the party of Comyn and the party of Bruce, 
and It deserves notice that Malcolm Wallace 
aided with the latter and with the bishop, 
who probably had already entered into a 
secret league with Bruce. >Vhat was de- 
cided as to Wallace's lands is not mentioned. 
On 24 Aug., St. Bartholomew's day, 1299, 
there is a casual notice that Wallace cut off 
the supplies from Stirling, then in the hands 
of on English garrison (Calendnr, ii. No. 
1949), but which surrendered in December 
to Sir John de Soulis [q. v.l 

The anonymous author of the Cotton 
manuscript (Claudius 1). vi. Brit. Mus.), 
who, though prejudiced against Wallace, 
appears to have had special sources of in- 
formation, mentions in the same year (1299) 
that Wallace, with five soldiers, went to 
France to implore the aid of Philip le Bel 
against Edward, who had been released 
from his French difficulties by the treaty of 
Montreuil, and by his marriage, 10 Sept. 
riiW, to I'hilip's sister, and was now pre- 
paring to renew the war on Scotland. The 
temporary friendship between England and 
France led Philip to imprison Wallace 
when he came to Amiens, and to write to 
Edward that he would send Wallace to 
him. Edward answered with thanks, and 
the request that he woidd keep Wallace in 
custody. But Philip changed his mind, and 
on Monday after All Saints, 1 Nov. 1299 or 
1300, probably the latter, there is a letter 
of introduction by him ' to his lieges de- 
stined for the Roman cotirt ' requesting them 
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to get 'the pope's favour for his beloved 
William Wallace, knight, in the matter 
which he wisliw to forward with his holi- 
ness ' (National MSS. Scotland, i. No. Ixxv.) 
Whether Wallace went to Rome in the y<?ar 
of the jiibiU'C we do not know, but the inter- 
necine conflict between Edward and Wal- 
lace has lefb its reSection in the lines of 
Dante : 

, . . ihe pride that thirsts for gain. 
Which drives the Scot and Knjlishman so hard 
That neither can within liis Und remain 
(Paradito, xix. 121). 

Meantime the Scots had sent an embassy 
to Rome to combat the claim of Edward to 
the supremacy of Scotland. A long memo- 
rial entitled 'Processus Baldri'di Bisset, 
contra flgmenta liegis .\ii)i!in>,' has been 
preserved in Bower'scontinuatinn of Fordun. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the object of 
Wallace in wishingto visit Rome was to sup- 
port this memorial. He received also letters 
of safe conduct from IInco, king of Norway, 
and from Baliol. These were once in a hana- 
per in the English exchequer, but now un- 
fortunately lo.st ; the description of them in 
the ' .'Vncient Kalendar ' of Bishop Stapylton 
in 1323 is important, and has not been sutfi- 
ciently noted (P.^lorave, ^a/f/irf/ir*, i. 1:54). 
Besides showing the support Wallace re- 
ceived, not only from Philip of France, but 
from the king of Norway, it appears from 
this brief entry that there had been both 
ordinances by and treaties betwt/en \\'allace 
and certain of the Scottish nobles, now lost . 
Probably he never presented the letter nt 
Home, and deemed his presence in Scotland 
more important ; nor is there any trace of 
his going to Norway. The next record of his 
name is a grant to his 'chere valet,* Edward 
de Keth, by Edward 1, ' of all goods he may 
gain from Monsieur QuiUaume de Waleys, 
the Iring's enemy,' by undated letters patent 
issued in or prior to 1303. It is remarkable 
that we have no certjiin evidence of his I 
having been in Scotland between 1299 and 
1303, BO that it remains possible he may 
have gone to Home or elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Boniface had claimed the do- 
minion of Scotland by a bull dated Anagni, 
27 June 1300, to which the English barons 
replied in their famous letter of 1;301 repu- 
diating all interference by the pope in the 
temporal affairs of England. Boniface there- 
upon abandoned Scotland and the Scot.-*, 
and on 13 .4ug. I.'i02 wrote a letter to the 
Scottish bishops exhorting them to peace 
with Edward (TttKiSBft, Xos. ccclxx. and 
ccclxxi.) Philip followed his example, and, 
securing terms for himself by the treaty of 
Amiens on 26 Nov. 1302, confirmed by that 



of Paris on 20 May 1303, made a separate 
and perpetual peace with England, in which 
Scotland was not included. 

The war, however, still went on, though 
what part Wallace took in it is not known. 
, There is no proof that he was at the battle 
of lioslin on 24 Feb. 1303, when Sir .lohn 
Comyn defeated John de Segrave [q.v.],the 
English commander. Edwiird now resumed 
the war in person and with greater vigour. 
Bruce surrendered at Strathord on 9 Feb. 
1-JOl ; Comyn and the principal barons sub- 
mitted ; and on 24 July Stirling fell. At 
this date at least, and probably for some time 
before, Wallace had been in arms, though 
not in command. His name occurs, with 
those of Sir John de Soulis, who had been as- 
sumed as an additional guardian of the king- 
dom — it is said ot the instance of Baliol — 
Wishart, bishop of Glasgow and the Steward 
of .S:olland, as specially excepted from the 
capitulation. 'As for William Wallace, it 
i.s agreed,' it ran, ' that he shall render him- 
self up at the will and mercy of our sovereign 
lord thi; king as it shall seem good to him' 
(KvLEV, Plaeitn Parlinmentaria, p. 370; 
Calendar, ii. Nos. 1444-5 and 1463). In 
a parliament of Edward at St. Andrews in 
the middle of Lent, Simon Fmser and Wil- 
liam Wallace, and those who held the castlo 
of Stirling against the king, were outlawed 
(Trivet, p. 376), from which it would ap- 
pear that Wallace had not merely cut off sup- 
plies to Edward's troops, but taken part id 
the subsequent defence of Stirling. 

The pursuit of Wallace proceeded with 
unremitting zeal, and lias left many tracea 
in tlie English records. A pajanent was 
made on 15 March 1303 in reimbursement 
of sums expanded on certain Scottish lads 
who by order of the king had laid an ambus- 
cade (ad ituidiandum) for Wallace and 
Froser, and other enemies of the king (Ca- 
lendar, iv. 482). A similar payment was 
made on 10 Sept. 1303 for the loss of two 
liorses in a raid against Wallace and Eraser 
((A. p. 477), and for other horses lost in a 
forav against him near Irnside Forest (ift.) 
On "12 .March 1304 Nicholas Oy8el,the valet 
of the Earl of Ulster, received 40/». for 
bringing the news that Sir William Latimer, 
Sir John Segrave, and Sir Robert Clifford 
had discomfited Eraser and Wallace at 
llopperew {Ui. p. 474), and three days after 
15*. was paid to John of Musselburgh for 
guiding Segrave and ClilTord in a foray 
agaiitst Eraser and Wallace in Lothian (*&, 
p. 475). It was provided on 25 July after 
the capitulation of Strathord that Sir John 
Comyn, Alexander de Lindesay, David de 
Graham, and Simon Fraser were to have 
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their sentences of exile or otherwise remitted 
if thev took Wallace before the twentieth 
day niter Christmas, and that the Steward, 
Sir John dcSoulis, and Sir IngT-amde I'mfra- 
ville were not to have letters of safe conduct 
to enable th«!m to return to the king's court 
till Wallace was captured (Calendnr, ii. No. 
1663; PAlxiluvB, pp. cxxix, 276, 281). 
At last, on 28 Feb. 1305, the step seems 
tohmve been taken which led to his capture. 
Ralph de Ualiburton, a Scottish prisoner in 
England, formerly a follower ot Wallace, 
was released till three weeks after Easter 
day, IS April, that he might be taken to 
Scotland to help the Scots employed to cap- 
ture William \N allace. He had already been 
there on the same errand, and Mowbray, a 
Scottish knight, became surety for his return 
to London (Calendar, iv. p. 373 ; Rtlet, 
Placita, p. 279). The actual captor, accord- 
ing to theEnplish contemporary chroniclers 
Langtoft, Sir Tliomas Gray in ' Scala Chro- 
nica, and the ' Chronicle of L&nercost,' and 
the later but independent statements of 
Wyntoun and Bower, was Sir John de Men- 
teith [q. v.] Menteilh took him, says Lang- 
toft, 'through treason of Jack Short kis man.' 
Possibly Jack Short was a nickname for 
Ralph de Hnliburfon. Whether another 
statement, that ho was surprised ' by night 
hi« leman bv,' was scandal or fact, wu have 
no means of knowing. Wyntoun, who wrote 
his ' Chronicle ' in 14ItS, is apparently the 
first writer who state.s Glasgow as the place 
of the capture, but is supported by tradi- 
tion. Haile.i doubted if Menteith ha.'! been 
justly charged with being an accomplice in 
the treachery, for he was then sheriff of 
Dumbartoti under Edward. He was at least 
handsomely rewarded for his share in the 
capture [ssee Mksteith, Siu Johs dk]. The 
English chroniclers and records emphasise 
the fact that Wallace fell by the hands of 
his own countrymen. That some of them 
■were always ready to thwart and even to 
betray him is a marked fact at various criti- 
cal points of his life. He never had the 
willing support of the general body of the 
nobles. Hut the tempter and the paymaster 
was Edward, and the evidence shows the 
share the English king, who, like all the 
greatest rulers, did not overlook details, had 
in every measure taken to secure the person 
of his chief antagonist. The independence 
of which Wallace was the champion had 
come into sharp cflnHict with the imperialist 
aims of the greatest Plantageuet. The latter 
prevailed for the time, but the Scottish 
jMiople inherited and handed down the spirit 
of Wallace. Hiii e.xample animated Bruce. 
His traditions grew till every part of Scot- 
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land claimed a share of them. His ' life' by- 
Blind Harry became the secular bible of 
his countrymen, and echoes through their 
I later historv. It was one of the first hooka 
printed in Scotland, was e.Ypanded after the 
union in modern Scots homely couplets by 
Hamilton of Oilbertfield, and was con- 
centrated in the poem of Burns, in which 
'Wallace' is a synonym for liberty, 'Ed- 
I ward ' for slavery. 

Of the trial and execution of Wallace 
there is a contemporary account embodying 
the original commijtsion for the trial and 
' the sentence ( Cfironicles of Edward 1 and 
, Edward II, IJolls .Ser. p. 137, Stubbs'a note, 
pp. 139-42). On 22 Aug. 1305 Wallace was 
brought to London, where he was met by a 
mob of men and women, and lodged in the 
houses of William de Leyre in the parish 
of All Saints, Fenchureh Street. Leyre 
was a former sherill", and these houses were 
probably used as a prison. He was in 
custody of John de Segrave, to whom he 
hod been delivered by Sir John Menteith. 
On the following day, Monday the 23rd, he 
I was taken on horseback by Sir John and his 
brother. Sir Geoffrey Segxare, the mayor. Sir 
John Blunt, the sheriffs and aldermen, to 
the great hall of Westminster. He was 
placed on a scaffold at the south end 
with a laurel crown on his head, in 
mockery of what was said to have been his 
, boast that he would wear a crown in that 
1 hall. Peter Malory (the justiciar of Eng- 
land), Segrave, Blunt (the mayor), and two 
others hod been appointed justices for his 
trial. Malory, when the court met, charged 
Wallace with being a traitor to King Edward 
and with other crimes. He answered that 
he had never been a traitor to the king of 
England, which was true, for, unlike 80 
many Scottish nobles and bishops, he had 
never taken any oath of allegiance, but 
confessed the other charges. Sentence was 
given on the same day by Segrave, in t«rma 
of which the substance reflects light upon 
liifl life. It ran thus: 'William Wallace, 
a Scot and of Scottish descent, having 
been taken prisoner for sedition, homicides, 
depredations, fires, and felonies, and after 
our lord the king had conquered Scotland, 
forfeited Baliol, and subjugated all Scots- 
men to his dominion as their king, and 
had received the oath of homage and fealty 
of prelates, earls, barons, and others, and 
proclaimed his peace, and appointed his 
officers to keep it through all Scotland. 
You, the said William Wallace, oblivious 
of your fealty and allegiance, did, (1) along 
with an immense number of felons, rise in 
arms and attack the king's officers and slay 
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Sir William He/elrig, sheriff of Lannrk, 
•when he waa holdins a court for the pleas 
of the king; (2) did -with your armed 
Adherents attack Tillages, towns, and castles, 
and isaue brieves as if n superior through 
all Scotland, and hold parliaments and 
Bssemblies, and, not content with so great 
wickedness and sedition, did counsel all the 
prelates, earls, and barons uf your jmrty to 
submit to the dominion of the king of 



Edward. He bad never asked Scotland to 
acknowledge the lordship of Philip, but he 
had asked that king to aid Scotland. He 
had been cruel in war, but so far as we 
know he had shown more reverence to the 
church OS the church than Edward. In 
another respect the sentence is remarkable 
in relation to a disputed point in English 
and Scottish history, and its hearing on the 
position of Wallace. Edward does not claim 



France, and to aid in the destruction of the 1 dominion over Scotland as of ancient right, 



realm of England; (S) did with your 
accomplices invade the counties of North- 
itmberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 
burning and killing " every one who used 
the English tongue," sparing neither age nor 
sex, monk nor nun ; and (4) when (he king 
had invaded Scotland with his great army, 
restored peace, and defeated you, carrying 
your st-andard against him in mortal war, 
and offered you mercy if you surrendered, 
vou did despise his offer, and were outlawed 



or by the submission of the Scottish com- 
petitors and estates at Norham,but in plain 
words as a conqueror. It followed, though 
this flaw in their logic escaped Malory and 
the justices, that Wallace w^as not a rebel, 
but one who had fought against the con- 
queror of his country. The law of war had 
not perhaps odvanced far in the fourteenth 
century, but the difference between a rebel 
and an enemy was known. The trial, one 
of the first in the great hall of Westmin- 



in his court as a thief and felon according 1 .ster, is also proof that Wallace was treated 
to the laws of England and Scotland ; and as no ordinary enemv. In a sense, the 
considering that it is contrary to the laws view of Lingard. repudiated by Scottish his- 
of England thot any outlaw should be torians, is true : the fame of Wallace has 



allowed to answer in Iiis defence, your sen- 
tence is that for your sedition and making 
war against the king, you shall be carried 
from Westminster to the Tower, and from 



been increased by the circumstances of his 
trial and execution, for they wrote in in- 
delible characters in the annals of Etigland 
and its capital what might otherwise have 



tiie Tower to Aldgate, and so through the I been deemed the exaggeration of tlie Scot- 
city to the Elms at Smilhfield, and for your fi.sh people. 



robberies, homicides, and felonies in Eng- 
land iind Scotland yuu .shall be there hanged 
and drawn, and as an outlaw b«headed, 
and afterwards for your burning churches 
and relics your ho.irl, liver, lungs, and 
entrails froni which your wicked thoughts 
came shall be burned, and tinally, bi-cuuse 
your sedition, depredations, tires, and homi- 
cides were not only against the king, but 



In the records of Scotland and England 
and the contemporary chronicles he stands 
out boldly 88 the chief champion of the 
Scottish nation in the struggle for indepen- 
dence, and the chief enemy of Edward in 
t he premature attempt to unite Britain under 
one sceptre. His name has become one of 
the great names of history. He was a gene- 
ral who knew how to discipline men and to 



against the people of Englftn<l and Scotland, rouse their enthusiasm ; a statesman, if we 
your head shall be placed on London 1 {ridge moy trust indications few but pregnant, 
in sight both of land ond water travellers, | who, had more time been granted and better 
and your quarters hung on gibbets at New support given him by the nobles, might 



Castle, Berwick. Stirling, and Perth, to the | 
terror of all who pass by.' The ' Chmnicle 
of Lmercost' varies the list by substituting 
Aberdeen for Stirling, but the olficial sen- 
tence is a preferable authority. It was the 
ordinary sentence for treason, and shows 
the character attributed to the life of Wal- 
lace as seen by Edward and his justices. 
Wallace was, as he said, an enemy, not a 
traitor. He had never taken an oath to 
Edward. He had never claimed royal 
authority for himself, but acted in the name 
of Baliol us his king, as was known to 
Segrave and the other justices by the docu- 
ments taken from his person. He had 
never recognised Baliol's deposition by 



have restored a nation and created a state. 
He lost his life, as he had taken the liven 
of many, in the stem game of war. The 
natural hatred of the English people and 
their king was the measure of the natural 
affection of his own people. The latter has 
been lasting. 

There is no authentic portrait. Blind 
Harry gives a description of his personal 
appearance, which he strangely says was sent 
to Scotland from France by a herald. It 
runs: 
His Ivnimys gret, with stalvard paiss [pac«] 

and soQDd, 
His braanys [muscles] haid, his armea gret and 

ronnd; 
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His hnndia maid lychi lik till a pawmer [pnl- 

mer]. 
Off maolik mak,ioi<A naltugnt and der; 
ProportioDjt lang and fayr was bin waaage; 
Bycht gad of gpecb, sad abill in curage ; 
Braid breyst and heycb, vith gtuidjr crag and 

grot; 
His lyppra round, his noya waa iiquar and tret; 
Bowanif bron baryt, on brovis and brois ly cht ; 
[i.e. Wary brown hair on browa and eyabrovrs 

light] ; 
Cler aapn> cyn, lik dyaniondia bryeht. 
Wndi/r the chi/n, on the Ufl st/d was tei/n, 
Be hurt, a wain ; hia colour vnvs sangweyn. 
IfounrlU III had in mony tiiuers place, 
Bot/nir and vxill kepyt wat hit face. 

[The sonices of the life of Wallace arc nume- 
rous but meagre. Of the contemponvry En);- 
liah chronicl««, Hemin^burgb, Lancrton, the 
Scala Chronica, the Floreii Hisloriiiruin of 
Matthewof Westminster, and the Chronicle of 
lianercfist are the most imixirtjiot. The poli- 
tical poems of Edward I, edited by Wright for 
the Camden Society, show the popular as dis- 
tlngoished from the ecclesiastical view, which 
agreesaa to Wallace's, but differs widely as to Ed- 
vard I's, character. There is no contemporary 
Scottish chronicle, but Wyntoun's Chronicle was 
written before 1424, and book yiii. chap. 20, which 
refers to the capture of Wallace by Sir John 
Menteith, is part nf the portion of Wyntoun 
which he fonnd written and adopted (bookviii. 
chap. 19). It may not improbably be by a con- 
temporary. The addition by Bower to the Scoti- 
ehronicon of Fordnn wus written before 1447. 
The records are to be found in Sir F. Falgraro's 
Dora meats illustrative of the History of Scotland, 
and Kalendsrs and Inventories of His Majesty's 
Exchequer, vol. i. ; Joseph Stevenson's Wallace 
Papers (Muitland Club), 1842. and Documents 
illustrative of the History of Scotland (1286- 
1306); and the Calendar of Documents edited 
by Mr. Joseph Bain for the Lord Clerk Register, 
vols. ii. and iv. For Blind Harry's account of 
Wallace see Heuhy thb Mijistbkl. A Latin 
poem ' Valliados libris tribus opus inchoatum,' 
by Patrick Panter, professor of divinity at St. 
Andrews, was published in 1633. W. Hamilton 
of Gilbertfield's Wallace (1722) is a modernised 
edition of BJind Harry, and became a favourite 
chap-book. The beat editions of BUnd Harry 
lira Dr. Jamieson's (1820) and that edited for 
lie Scottish Text Society by Mr. James Moir of 
Abf^rdeen. There are several modern lives, of 
which (he only ones deserving mention are the 
Life of Wallace by David Carrick (3nl ed. Lon- 
don, 1840). the Memoir by P. F. Tytler in the 
Scottish Worthies (2nd ed. London, 1845), a 
Hemoir l>y Mr. James Moir (1886), and an 
instructive Life by A. W. Mnrison (Famous 
Scots Series, 1898), who has attempted the diflS- 
cull, and the present writer thinks impossible, 
task of weaving together the anecdotes of Blind 
Harry and anthentjc facts. Lord Bute has pub- 
lished two lectures— (1) The Early Life of Wal- 




lace, 1876; (2)The6amingof thoBamsof Ayr, 
1878. English historians seldom write of him 
withoot prejudice, but Mr. C. H. Pearson's His- 
tory of England is an exception. Robert Ben- 
ton Seelcy [q. v.], author of the Greatest of the 
Phintagenets, compares him to Nana Sahib, rival- 
ling Matthew of Westminster, who compared 
him to ' Herod, Nero, and the accursed Ham.' 
Scottish historians can scarcely avoid partiality. 
The fairest account of Wallace's part in tlie 
war of independence is by R. Panli in his 
Oeachiehte Englands. IVtler, in hia History of 
Scotland, is fuller than Hill Barton as to Wal- 
lace, and in general tmitworthy. Hailes'a AnnaU 
is not so satiafiwlory as nsnal. The nnmerona 
poems and novels on Wallace do not aid history; 
bntMiss Porter's Scottish Chiefs (London. 1810), 
and Wallace, a Tragedy, by Professor Robert 
Buchanan (Glasgow, 1866), deserve notice for 
their spirit. There is u Bibliotbeca Wullnsiuna 
appended to the unonvmoag Life of Wallace 
(Olasgow, 1858). The Life itself is mainly 
taken from Carrii'k'i Memoir.] M. M. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM (1768-1843), 
mathematician, son of a leather manufac- 
turer in Pysart, Fifeshire, was bom there on 
23 Sept. 17rtS. On hia father's removal to 
Edinburgh, William wa,s apprenticed to a 
bookbinder, and afterwards became a ware- 
houseman in a printing office. Here, by 
his own industry, lie mastered Latin, French, 
and mathematics. After being for some 
time a bookseller's shopman, acting as a 
private teacher, and attending classes at the 
university, in 1794 he was appoint«d assis- 
tant tnat hematical teacher in Perth Academy. 
During thi.s period he contribut<.'d to the 
'Transactions of the Royal .Society of Edin- 
burgh ' and the ' EncycloiKcdia Britannica.' 
In 1803 his patron, John Piayfair [q.v.], ad- 
vised him to apply for the otfico of matho- 
matical master in the Royal Militarj' College 
at Great Marlow. This post he obtained as 
the result of competitive examiuation. He 
also lectured on astronomy to the students. 

In 1819 he succeeded (Sir) John Leslie 

tq. v.] as professor of mathematics in Edin- 
(urgb University, and occupied the chair 
till 1838, when he retired owing to ill- 
health, and was accorde<l a civil-list pension 
of 3(X)/. a year. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from the university on 17 Nov. 1838. 
He died at Edinburgh on 28 April 1843. 
His portrait, by Andrew Oeddes, is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

Wallace was mainly instrumental in the 
erection of the observatory on the Gallon 
Hill, and of a monument to Napier, the in- 
ventor of logarithms. 

Wallace was the inventor of the eidograph 
for copying plans and other drawings, and 
of the chorograph, for describing on paper 
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any triangle having one side and all its 
anglei given. I 

Besides many articles contributed to the 
* Transactions ' of the Hoyal Society of Edin- 
burgh, the Hoyal Astronomical Society, and 
the Cambridgt^ Philosophical Society, to 
Leyboume's ' Mathematical Kepository,' 
' Gentleman's .Mathematical Companion,' 
' Edinburgh Encyclojxedia,' and ' Kncyclo- 
I picdia Uritannica,' Wallace wrote: 1. 'A 
slew liook of Interest, containing Aliquot 
Tables, tjTjly proportioned to any given rate,' 
London, 1794, 8vo. 2. ' Geometrical 
Theorems and Analytical Formulte,' Edin- 
burgh, iwm, «vo. 

I Chambert's Kmineot Scolamoii; Andorson's 
Scoctiah Nation ; TraOHictioos of Royvl Astro- 
oomieal Sooi<*ty, 9 Feb. 1844 ; Note« and Queries, 
4th ser. r. 279, Olb stir. x. 156.] G. S-H. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM (1844-1897), 
professor of moral philosophy ftt Oxford, 
bom at Cupar-Fife iin 11 May 1844, was son 
of .lames CuopiT Wallace, hou.scbuildor, by 
his wife, .lean Kt-Uoch, Ixith persons of con- 
siderable originality and force of character. 
After spi'mling four years nl the university 
of St. Andrews, Wallace gained an exhibition 
at Balliol College, Uxford, in 1834, and in 
1867 became fellow of .Merton College. In 
1k6H ho wasuppointed tutor of .Merton, and 
in 1H7I was chosi-n librnriun. lie graduated 
fl.A. in IH(1K and .M.A. in 1871. In 1882 
be was appointed Whyte professor of moral 
philosophy, and held that otiice, along with 
the Merton ttitorrthip, till his death, fifteen 
years later. 

As a professor he had great influence upon 
uiany giMierntioDS of students of philosophy 
at Oxford. In liiw li'cture.^ ho aimed not so 
much at the detiiiled exposition of philoso- 
vhical systems iis nt exciting thought in his 
Dostvrs. lie lectured without iioles, and 
•earned to develop his subject as he spoke; 
And the touches of humour with which his 
discourse was lighted up, the subtle beauty 
of enreesion which he often attained, com- 
bined with the gravity and earnestness of his 
manner, produced an impression of insight 
and sincerity which was unique of its kind. 

lie was killed by a bicycle accident a few 
miles from Oxforil on 18 Feb. 1897. In 
1872 he married Janet, daughter of Thomas 
Barclay, sherilf-elerk of Fife, by whom he 
bad a daughter and two sons. 

Wallace's writinir-i are almost all devoted 
to the exposition of f Jerman philosophy, par- 
ticularly of the philosophy of Hegel ; but be 
was no mere reproducer of other men's 
thoughts. He absorbed the ideas of the 
^ritflrs with whom he dealt, and asaimilated 



them to his own thought, so as to give to his 
exposition the effect of a fresh riew of truth. 
Well r«ad both in classical and modem 
literature, he was peculiarly sticcessful in 
freeing philosophical conceptions firom tech- 
nical terms and reclothing them in language 
of much literary force and beauty. With 
him the ettort to grasp the essential mean- 
ing of his subject always went along with 
the endeavour to express it in words which 
should have at once imaginative and scien- 
tific truth. 

Besides many reviews and essays in ' Mind ' 
and other journals, Wallace's published 
works were : 1. ' The Logic of Hegel,' 187S 
(translated from Hegtil's ' Encyclopaedia of 
Philosophical Sciences'), with on introduc- 
tion containing one of the earliest and most 
I luminous expositions of the Hegelian po'mt 
I of view in the English language. In 1893 
a second edition of his 'Logic of Hegel' 
t appeared with notes, followed in the next 
year by a volume of ' I'rolegomena,' based 
I upon his earlier introduction, but contsin- 
I ing much new matter. 2. ' Epicurenni.sm,* 
I 1880 (in the serii^ of ' Chief Ancient Philo- 
sophies ' published by the Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge). 3. ' Kant,' 1883 
(in 'Blackwood's Philosophical Classics'). 

4. ' The Life of .Vrthur Schopenhauer,' 1890. 

5. ' Ilegel's Philosophy of Mind' (translated, 
like the ' Logic,' from the ' Kncyclopsedia of 

, Philosophical Sciences"), with five introduc- 
tory essays. 6. 'Lectures and Essays on 
Natural "Theology and Ethics,' 8electe<l from 
J his manuscripts, ' edited, with a biographical 
I introduction, bv the present writer, Oxford, 
1898, 8\-o. 
[Personal knowledge.] E. C-d. 

WALLACE, ^VILLI.\M VINCENT 

( I81i IStJo), musical composer, was bom at 

Watcrford on I July 1813, his father, a 

Scot, being bandmaster of the 29th regi- 

I ment and a bassoon-player in the orchestra 

' of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in which lua 

sons W'ellington and A'incent played the 

second flute and violin respectively. While 

' still quite a lad Vincent Wallace was a 

masterly player on the pianoforte, clarinet, 

i guitar, and violin. At sixteen years of age 

he was organist of Thurles Cathedral for a 

short time (Miuiral tt'urld, IStiS, p. 656), 

and appeared as violinist in a public concert 

at Dublin in June 1829, and in 1831 at a 

musical festival there, where he heard I*ag^ 

nini. He was also leader of the Dublin 

concerts, and played a violin concerto of his 

own at a Dublin concert in May 1834. In 

, 1834 he began to weary of the limited musical 

I possibilities of the Irish capital, married a 
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daughter of Kelly of Blackrock,aud in August 
1835 set out for Australia. There he went 
straight into the bush, devoted some atten- 
tion to sheep-farming, and practieiilly abnn- 
doned music. lie also separated from his 
wife, whom he never saw again. Once when 
yisiting Sydney he attended an evening 
party, took part casually in a performance 
of a quartette by Mozart, and so captivated 
his audience that the governor, Sir John 
Burke, induced him to give a concert, Im 
himself contributing a present of a hundred 
sheep by way of j)ayment for his seats. 

Then Wallace begun his wanderings, an 
account of part of which Berlioz tells in the 
second epUogueof his' Soir6es de I'Orchestre ' 
(Paris, 1884, p. 413). He visited Tasmania 
and New Zealand, where he narrowly escaped 
assassination at the hands of savages, from 
whom he was saved under romantic circum- 
stances by the chiefs daughter. While on a, 
whaling cruise in the South Seas on the 
Good Intent, the crew of semi-savage New 
Zealanders mutinied and murdered all the 
Europeans but three, of whom Wallace was 
one. IVoceeding to India, Wallace was 
highly honoured by the beguiu of Oude, and, 
after wandering there some time and visit- 
ing Nepal and Ka-shmir, he went to \a\- 
paraiso at a day's notice, crossed the .\ndes 
on a mule, and visited Buenos Ayres ; thence 
to Santiago, where among the receipts of a 
concert he gave were some gamecocks. For 
a concert ut Lima he realised 1,()00/. In 
Mexico he wrote a ' Grand Mass ' for a musi- 
cal fete, which was many times repeated. lie 
invested his con.siderable savings in piano- 
forte and tobacco factories in America, which 
became bankrupt. 

In liWJ he wa.s back in London, where at 
the IlanoverSquun' Kooms he made his Eng- 
lish d^but as a pianist on 3 May (Muficnl 
World, 1840, p. tilij). In London he renewed 
bis acquaintance with Hey ward St. Ix-ger, an 
old Dublin friend, who introduced him to 
Fitzball, the re.sult being the opera ' Mari- 
tana,' produced with rare succesn at Drury 
Lane on 15 Nov. 1845. ' Matilda of Hungary ' 
followed in 1847 wit hone of the worst librettos 
in existence, by Alfred Bunn [q. v.] Wallace 
then went to Germany, with a keen desire to 
make his name known there, and there he 
wrote a great deal of pianoforte music. From 
overwork on a commission to write an opera 
for t he Grand Opfra at Paris.he became almost 
blind, and to ootain relief he went a voyage 
to the Americas, where he gave many con- 
certs with good success. 

In 1853 he returned to England, and on 
23 Feb. 1860 ' Lurline ' was produced under 
Pyne and Uarrisou at Covent Garden, with 




a auccess surpassing that of ' Mnritana.' On 
L'SFeb. 18«1 his '.\mber Witch 'was brought 
out at Her Majesty's, an opera which Wal- 
lace deemed his best work, and was followed 
in ]8(5:» and 1863 by 'Love's Triiunph ' 
(Covent Garden, 3 Nov.) and 'The Desert 
Flower '(I'ovent Garden, 12 Oct.) Hi.s last 
work wasan unfinished ojiera called' Est rella.' 
He died at Chateau de Bagen,in the Pyrenees, 
on 12 Oct. 1865 (and was buried at Kensal 
Green on 23 Oct.), leaving a widow (nee 
Hflene Stoepel, a pianist) and two children 
in indigent circumstances. 

^^'allace was a good pianist, and a lin- 
g\ii»t of considerable attainments. The list 
of his compositions lills upwards of a hun- 
dred Doges of the 'British Museum Cata- 
logue. 

[Authorities qnoted in the text ; American 
ryclopiitlia of Music and Mnsiciand, tho nrticlo 
iu which is by a personiil tViend of Wallace; 
Pougin's William Vioeent Wallace: Etude Bio- 
graphique et Critique, Paris, 1866; Athooieum, 
186,5, p. 542 ; Choir and Musical Becord, 1866. 
p. 75, where Himbault errs in most of his 
datm ; Musicid World, I8B0, p. 656, art. written 
by a fellow traveller of Wallace ; Musical 
Opinion, 1888, p. 64 (which quotes an article 
by Dr. Spark from the Yorkshire Post) ; Grove's 
Diet, of Music nml Musioinns; munuscHpt Life 
of Wallace by W. H. Grattan Flood; a con- 
densed list of Wallace's compositions is given 
in Strntton and Brown's British Musicnl Bio- 
graphy.] K. H. L. 

WALLACK, .lAMES WILLIAM 

(1791 !--18(14), actor, second son of William 
Wallttck ((/. March 1860, at Clarendon 
S<iuare, I^ondou, aged 90), a member of 
Philip Astley's company, and of bis wife, 
Kliittbeth Field Granger, also an actress, was 
born at Hercules Buildings, Lambeth, most 
probably in 1791 (other accounts have it 
that he was born on 17 or 20 Aug. 1704). 
His youngest sister, Elizabeth, was mother 
of Mrs. Alfred Wigan [see Wioan, .\lfkbd]. 
His brother, IIexby John Walij^ck 
(17VI0-1 870), born in 1790, acted in America 
about 1821, and appeared at Drury Lane on 
26 Oct. 1829 as Julius Csesar to his brother's 
Mark Antony. Subsequently he was stage- 
manager at (\jvent (iarden. He died in New 
York on 30 Aug. 1870. He played Pizarro, 
Lord Lovell in ' A New Way to pay Old Debts,' 
O'Donnell in ' Henri Quatre, Buckingham 
iu ' Henry \'IIl,' and other parts, and was 
on 28 Nov. 1829 the first Major O'Simper in 
' Follies of Fashion,' by the tiarl of Glengall. 
He married Miss Turpin, an actress at the 
Havmarket. In Americji he was received 
as llnralet. Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony 
Absolute, and many other parts. 
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As a child James William was on the 
stage with other memNrs of his father's 
family, at the Royal Circus, now the Surrey 
Theatre, in 1708, in the pantomime, and in 
1804 he played as ' a young Uoscius ' at 
the German Theatre in Leicester Square, 
subsequently known as Dibdin's Sans >y)uci. 
Sheridan is said to hare recommended him 
to Dniry Lane, where his name as Master 
James Wallack appears in 180" to Nmto 
Boy in the pantomime of 'Furibond, or Har- 
lequin Negro.' On 10 Kov. 1808 he was, as 
Master Wallack, the first Egbert in Hooks's 
' Siege of St. Quintin.' lie then went for 
three years to Dublin, and on 10 Oct. 1812 
he was, at the newly erected buildings at 
Drury Lane, Laertes to EUiston's Hamlet. 
His name appears the following season to 
Charles Stanley in ' A Cure for the Heart- 
ache,' Cleveland in the ' School for Authors,' 
Sidney in ' Man of the World,' Dorewky, a 
chief of robbers, an original part- in Brown's 
• Narenskv, or the Road to Yaroslaf,' and he 
was the first Kaunitz in Arnold's ' Wood- 
man's Hut.' As Edward Lacey in ' Riches,' 
be supported Kean in his first engagement. 
He was the first Theodore in .\rnol(l's'Jean 
de Paris' on 1 Xov. 1814, and Alwvn in 
Mrs. Wilmot's 'Ina' on *2 .\pril 1815, and 
played .Malcolm in ' Macbeth, Altamont in 
the 'Fair Penitent,' Plastic in 'Town and 
Country,' Aumerle in ' Richard II,' Captain 
Woodville in the ' Wheel of Fortune,' Frede- 
rickin the 'Jew,' and Bertrandin ihe'Found- 
ling of the Forest,' in many of these parts 
supporting Kean. He was on 20 May the 
original Maclean in Joanna Baillie's ' Family 
Legend,' and played other original parts of 
little interest. While remaininj; at Drury 
Lane he was seen as Colonel Lambert in 
the ' Hypocrite,' Anhalt in ' I^overs' \'ows,' 
Ajialla in ' Tamerlane,' Loveless in ' Trip 
to Scarborough,' Tiberio in the ' Duke of 
Milan,' Wellbred in ' Every Man in his 
Humour,' Joseph in' 15chool for Scandal,' 
Captain Absolute, Norfolk in ' Richard III,' 
Alcibiades in ' Timou of Athens,' lago, 
Lovewell in ' Clandestine Marriage,' Rugan- 
tino. Young Clifford in ' Richard, Duke of 
York, or the Contention between York and 
Lancaster,' comjiiled from the three parts of 
' Henry VI,' Don Lodowick in I enley's 
alteration of Marlowe's 'Jew of Malta,' 
Faulconbridge, Lysimachus in 'Alexander 
the Great,' and other parts. During his 
engagement, which seems to have finished 
in 1818, he played, among many other origi- 
nal characters, Sedgemore in Tobin's ' Guar- 
dians,' o Nov. 1816; TorrLsmond in Ma- 
tnrin's 'Manuel,' 8 March 1817; Richard 
in Soane's ' Innkeeper's Daughter,' founded 



on ' Maiy, the Maid of the Inn,' 7 Apil, 
and Dongal in Soane's ' Rob Roy the Qi»- 
garach,' 23 March 1818. His chief success 
was as Wilford in the ' Iron Chest.' He 
also gave imitations. 

Wallacks <Ubut on the American sta^ 
was made on 7 Sept. 1818 at the Park 
Theatre, New Y'ork, as Macbeth. He was 
seen in many important parts, and returned 
to London, reopening at Drury Lane on 
20 Nov. 1820 as Hamlet. He played Brutus 
in Payne's ' Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin,' 
and in ' Julius Ciesar ; ' RoUa in ' Piiarro,' 
in which he established his reputation; Corio- 
lunus Montalto, an original part in 'Mon- 
talto,' H Jan. 1821 ; Richard III ; Israel 
Bertuccio at the first production of Byron's 
' .Marino Foliero,' 25 April ; Artaxerxes, and 
Shylock ' after the manner of Kean ' in the 
trial scene from the ' Merchant of Venice.' 
He was seen also in one or two original 
parts. In June 1821 he incurred some re- 
sentment on the part of the audience on 
account of alleged disrespect to Queen Caro- 
line. His reception, except as Rolla, was 
cold, and he returned to .\merica. Through 
an accident to a stage-coach he sustained a 
compound fracture of the leg, which laid him 
up lor eighteen months and impaired his 
figure. Ibisppearing in New York in 1822, 
he played on crutches Captain Bertram, an 
old sailor, in Dibdin's * Birthday.' then, as 
Dick DashaU, dispensed with their aid. On 
14 July 1823 he was, at the English Opera 
House (Lyceum), Roderick Dhu in the 
' Knight of Snowdon ; ' on the 28th he was 
the Student in 'Presomplion, or the Fate of 
Frankenstein.' As Falkland in the ' liivals' 
he reappeared at Drury Lane in the autumn 
of 182il with the added duties of stage- 
manager, a post he retained for many years. 
He supported Macreiidy and Kean in many 
parts, and played others, including Icilios, 
Ghost in ' llamlet,' Macduff, Florizel, Hasb- 
inm in ' Jane Shore,' Ford, Edear, Charaloia 
in Massinger's ' Fatal Dowry,' Henri Quatre, 
Valentine in ' Love for Love,' Romeo, Charles 
Surface, Rob lioy, Mortimer, Don Felix in 
the ' Wonder,' Y'oung Norval, Petruchio, 
and Doricourt. He was the original Earl 
of I.*icester in ' Kenilworth,' 5 Jan. 1824 ; 
Count Manfred in ' Massaniello,' 1 7 Feb. 1 826; 
Richard Cceur de Lion in ' Knight.< of the 
Cross,' an adaptation of the ' Talisman,' AJes- 
sandro Massaroni in the ' Brigand,' adapted 
by PlanchS from ' Scribe,' 18 Nov. 1829; and 
Martin lleywood in Jerrold's 'Rent Day,' 
25 Jan. 1832. 

In 1832 Wallack went once more to Ame- 
rica, and in 1 837 was manager of the National 
Theatre, New York. On 31 Aug. 1840 ha 
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reappeared in London at the Haymarket, 
where he seems to hare been stage-manager, 
OS Don Felix in the ' Wonder,' and on 1 1 Sept. 
played Young Domton in the ' Road to Uuin ' 
to the Domton of Plielps. lie then went to 
Dublin, which place he bad previously visited 
in or near 182(5, and played Martin lley- 
wood. In 1841 he was n^rain at the Hay- 
market, then for the fifth time crossed to 
America, lia\ ing sutfered severe loss by the 
burning of the National Theatre. On 8 Oct. 
1)^44, in Don Cxsar de liazan, adapted by 
Gilbert h Beckett and Mark Lemon, he rose 
at the Princess's in London to the height of 
his popularity. In September 1845 he was 
back at the Park Theatre, New York. From 
this time he remained in America, act'mg in 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, and elsewhere, 
and spending much time at 'the Hut,' a 
prettily situated seat at Long Branch, where 
Le e.xerci«ed a liberal hospitality. In .Sep- 
t«mber 18.52 he assumed control of Brougham's 
Lyceum on Broadway, which he renamed 
.iWallack's Theatre, and in 1801 built the 
nd Wallack's "Theatre on Broadway at 
Thirteenth Street. He suffered severely from 
gout, and died on "25 Dec. 18<i4. lie eloped 
-with and married in I8l7adaughter of .John 
Henry Johnstone [ij. v.] ; she predeceased 
bim, dying in London in 1851. 

Wallack belonged to the school of Kemble, 
■whom, according to Tallbiird, he imitated, 
copying much ' of his dignity of movement 
and majesty of action.' lie had, liowever, 
little fervid enthusiasm or touching pathos. 
Joseph Jetl'ersou praises his Alessandro, Mas- 
8aroni,and Don Caesar do Bazan. Thackeray 
when in New York on his last vi:-it was 
much taken with his .Shylock. The ■ Drama- 
tic and Alusical Review ' speaks of him as the 
* king of mi'lodrama,' and jiraisivK highly his 
Joseph Surface, Charles Surface, Capt nin Ab- 
solute, Tom .Shullieton, Wilford, Martin lley- 
wood, and .Vlessandro .Mas-saroni. Mncready 
praises his t'haralois, and he delighted Fanny 
Kemble in tlie ' Rent Day.' Oxberry dechins 
that he was indilferent in tragedy.uduiiralilo 
in melodrama, and always plea.sing and de- 
lightful in light comedVi in which, however, 
the spectator was always sensible of a hidden 
want. 

Portraits of him in the fiarrick Club, not 
forming part of the Mathews collection, show 
him a dark, handsome man. A portrait of 
him as Ford accompanies a memoir in the 
' Theatrical Times,' vol. i. ; one as Alcssandro 
Massaroni, a second memoir in the ' Dra- 
matic Magazine ; ' and a third nn Charalois 
is given in Oxberry's ' Dramatic Biography.' 
Sketches of him in cliaracter by Millais are 
in existence in America, and are reproduced 




with other portraits in his son's * Memories 
of Fifty Years '(1889). 

His son, John J0HK8TONE Wallack (1819- 
1888), known to tlie public as IjEster Wal- 
lace, was born in New Y'ork on 31 Dec. 1819, 
and played with his father in Bath and else- 
where. His first appearance was as Angelo 
in 'Tortesa the Usurer,' by N. P. Willis. 
He was for some time at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, and played Benedick to the Rosa- 
lind of Helen Faucit in Manchester. His 
first appearance in London was at the Hay- 
market, in a piece called 'The Little Devil.' 
On 27 Sept. 1847, as .Sir Charles Coldstream 
in 'Used up,' he opened at the Broadway 
Theatre, New York. His career belongs to 
America, where he played a great number of 

farts, principally in light comedy, including 
)oricourt. Rover, Claude Melnotte, Wild- 
rake, Bassanio, Captain Absolute, and Sir 
Benjamin Backbite. He married a sister of 
Sir John Everett Millais, and died near 
Stamford, Connecticut, on ti .Sept. 1888. A 
year later there was published posthumously 
in New York his ' Jlemiiries of Fifty Years,' 
which gives details of his American career. 
[Gonest's Awount of the Knglish Stafje; 
Uminatic Mng.; i)xt>erry's Dramatic Bioj»nipliy ; 
Tliratriail/Tiiiies; Kranewspapor, 1.3 Jan. 186S; 
Uramntie ami Musical Ravio*, vnl. viii. ; Km 
Almanack, vivrious years; Clark Ku.iscU's Ro- 
pressntative Actors ; Mncreody's Romini.scenees ; 
.■^cott and Reward's Blancliard ; Tbespiua Mag. ; 
Now Monthly Mag. various years ; Dibdiu's 
Edinburgh Theatre; Forstor and Lewis's Dra- 
matic Essays; Gent. Mng. 1865, i. 387: Lester 
Wallack's Memories of Fifty Y'ears ; Autobio- 
graphy of Joseph Joffersoa.] J. K. 

WALLENSIS, WALENSIS, or Qa- 
LEN8I8, JOHN ( /?. 1215}, canon lawyer, 
was of Welsh origin. He taught at Bologna, 
and wrote glosses, but no formal apparatus, 
on the 'Compilatio Prima' and 'Compilatio 
Sefunda.' (In the 'Compilatio Tertia' he 
made a formiil apparatus, of which there are 
several niuniii-cTipts. The glusses full be- 
tween 1212 and 1210, for they were used by 
Tancred. Owing to a misreading, John has 
been styled of Volterra, and be has been 
further confounded with John Wallensis 
(>. 1283) [<i.v.],the Minorite. 

[.Schulto'sGoschiehto dca caiionischcn Ilechts, 
p. 180.] M. B. 

WALLENSIS or WALE YS, JOHN {JL 
1283), Franciscan, is described as* of Wor- 
cester ' in a manuscript of his ' Summa 
Collectionum ' at Peterhouse, No. 18, 1. He 
was B.D. of Oxford before he entered the 
order. He became D.D. and regent master 
of tlie Franciscan .schools of Oxford before 
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1260. 8ub«eqaeotlT he taught in Paris, and 
is said to have been known there n* ' Arbor 
Vit«e.' In October 126l> be was again in 
England, and was sent by Archbishop 
Pe^ham ax ambatsador to the insutgent 
Welsh. He waa one of the five doctors de- 
puted at Paris in 1383 to examint* the 
doctnnes of Peter John Olivi. He was 
buri«d at Paris. 

Wallenais was a theologian of high repute 
•od a roluminous author; his popularity is 

ErovMl by the numerous extant copies of 
is writings, oj well as by the frequency 
with which lln'y were rejirinted at the end 
of the lif(<-<.-Dlh and be((miiing of tbe six- 
teenth centuries. A detjiilwl bibliography 
is given in Mr. A. (i. Little's 'Grey Frinrs 
in Oxford,' pp. 144 61. The following is a 
list of tile works written by or attributed 
to him : I. 'Hummade I'enittinlia,' found in 
four inanuMTipln. 2. ' Hreviloquium de 
Quotuor N'lrtulibud CnrdinrtlibuK,' or ' l)e 
Virtulibui AnlMjuDriim I'riiicipum ct I'hilii- 
sophuruiu,' In four nr tivf parts. It is found 
in ninny mnii(ii>cri|ili« and hiiH been printed 
in four rnrly i-dilmns. In one mnnuficript 
it is Ktnted to liiive been coiupoM-d nl the 
rniiiu'Kt of the binliop of .Mnnuelonne (Mfinl- 
peilier). ;i. ' llri'vili>ijuiHm de Snpienlia 
Biinct(inim,'ini'if,'lil i-[iii[iliTi»,su])plementary , 
to and printed with llir nlinvc. t. ' Ordi- ' 
uurium, or ' .Vlplmbctiim \'itii' Heligiowi',' 
in llirce |mrlK, ( I ) Dietnrtiiiu, (ti) Locarium, 
(8) ItiiuTnriiini, in seven umniiscripts and 
three iiriiil I'll editinnn. G. 'C'ommiiTiiliK|iiiiini,' 
or 'iSuniiim {'olti'ctionum ' or ' Collutiiinum 
Bdoranegeiiiid lliinuiHim,' or' l)n \ itie l!e(;i- 
mine,' or • Mnrgiirila Itiictonini,' or • C'oiii- 
munexLix^i luliiiuniiimni'iuTiiin Arjjdiuiuta,' 
n compeniliiim for t lii> use of yoiint; ]»rt'uohers. 
This is the ' 8umma ' (' ile Kepublicii ' added 
in the table of contents) in ttie Ciimbridge 
University Libmry, Kk II, 11. TIuto are 
six early printed editions. <!. ' I'loriloquiiim 
PhiloHophormn,' or ' l-'loriltiiiuiiiiu sive Cora- 
peiuiiuiu de Vila et IHctis illiiKtriuni I'liiU*- 
soplioniin,' or ' Ue I'liilosojilionim Itictis, 
Exeinplis, ft \ Itiri,' ten pnrtH, in six miuni- 
seripls and llirce printed editions. T. ' Motii- 
Idijiiliim vel ("ollei-illoi|iiliira,' a work in four 
parlH 'do \'ieiit et \irtiitibuK' for young 

Iireai'liers, rnlled ulrto ' Do t^uadior I'redica- 
iltiliiiH,' in live Hinnuscrlpt.-i ; iiol priiiti<<l ; 
iiseribed by I'uve to Tlioinik* .lt>rr [q. v.], 
who wns uIho called Dioinati Wallensis. 
h. ' Legll<Miuluni ttive liber do deconi I'reeep- 
tis,' or'HuinniH de I'reivptlx,' iiiKeven niaiiu- 
•oripts, some exlrnetn printed by t'luirnia, 
•Notioo sur un lunnii-tcrlt de Falaine,' 
IHfil, U. * Sununa luslitiip," or 'Trsotatus : 
do septum \'itiis ux [Oul. Alvemo] Pari- 



siensi,' ten parts, in two manuscripts, and 
in another form in the Exeter CoUe^ MS. 
7, $ 4. 10. * Manipoliis Florum,' begun by 
John Waleys, finished br Thomas Htbemi- 
cas [q. v.], consisting of extracts from the 
fathers in alphabetical order, found in 
numerous manuscripts, and twice printed. 
11.' Commentaries on the Bix^ks of the Old 
Testament, Exodus to Ituth, and Eccle- 
siastes to Isaiah.' Leland saw tbeve at 
Christ Church (Collfct. iii. 10), and in Bod- 
leian Laud. Misc. 34o there is such a collec- 
tion ascribed to John. In the catalogue of 
I Syon mona*tery they are ascribed toWaleya, 
' withmanyof the Works named above. 12. 'In 
Mythologicon Fulgentii.' This commentary 
was seen by Leland in the library of the 
Franciscans nt Heading (Collect, iii. 6"). It 
is found in two manuscripts bound with 
otiier works of Walevs, but it mav be by 
John de Ilidevnll fa.v'.] la. The ' ^positio 
Wallensis super V alerium ad Rufinum de 
non ducenda IJxore,' seen by Leland in the 
Franeiscans' Library, London, may be Ride- 
vall's. 14. Boston of Bury (Taxxer, jk 
xxxiii) and the Syon catalogue ascribe to 
him a work ' Ue Cura Pastoral!.' The work 
was in Ilarlcian MS. 032, f. 201, but is now 
missing. 15. Boston of Bury and the Sycn 
catalogue ascribe to him a work ' De Oculo 
Monili.' This was printed as Peckham's 
(CJilled Pithsaniis) at Augsburg, 1476. It 
ha.^ been ascribed also to Grosseteste, and 
with more reason to Peter of Limoges (llir- 
R<;AU,A'u/icMe<£r/raiV*, vi. ia4). 16. Fabri- 
cius ascribes to him without authority the 
' l>e (.)rl).;ine, Progressu et Fine Mahumeti,* 
Strnsburg, I oW, of which no manuscript is 
known. 17. The work ' In Fabulas Ovidii,' 
or ' lixpositiones s<'U Moralitat«8 in lib. i. (?) 
Metamonihoseon sIve Fabularum,' a.<cribetl 
to J. Wallensis by Leland, and to Wallensis 
or Johannes Grammaticus by I'anner, and 
printed as the work of Thomas Wallensis {ti. 
l.'jr>0?) [a. v.], has been shown by M. Hau- 
r6au to tw by Peter Berchorius (MHn. de 
fAvad. des Iiiscript. ixx. 4.'»-55). 18. ' Ser- 
niones do Tempore et de Sanctl.s,' also an 
■ Kxposltio sujier Pater Noster,' ore found in 
conjunction with his works, and may be by 
hira. Ul. The ' Postilluet Col lotiones super 
Johannem,' printed among Bonaventura's 
works, 15(S9, have l)een ascribed to Waleys, to 
Jorz (t>fDiN,vol. ili.coL 49), and to Thomas 
\\'allensis. 20. I.rf.-land ascribes to him also 
a 'Summa Confessorum,' which is John of 
Freiburg's: a • De Visltatione Infirmorum,' 
probably Augustine's, and a part of the 
' t>rdinarium,' described by hira as a separate 
work. Othertltles given br Boston of Bury 
may be derived from the ' Areviloquium.' 
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[little's Orey Friars in Oxford, pp. 144-91 ; 
Tanner's Bibliothecn. p. 434 ; Cut. Koyal MSS. 
Brit. Uus. ; Buteoun's (JaLslngue ofSjrun Moohs- 
tery. Bitle in hU Nolebwk iSelden MS. 64 Bl 
distingaishesJobn Gualensis, Minorilfof WorcM- 
ter anj doctor of Paris, auihor of the De Cura 
Fastonli, lu 'junior. 'j M. B. 

WALLENSIS or (5r.4LES8i8, THO- 
MAS (d. I'Joo), bishop of St. David's, was 
of Welsh origin. He was a canon of Lin- 
coln in l:i3o, when he witnessed a charter 
of Oroeaeteete's to the hospital of St. John, 
lodcester (NicHOUs. Leicestfrshirr, li. ii. 
324). He was a regent roastex in theology 
at Paris in li'38, when Grossetejste offi-rwi 
him the archdeacanrv of Lincoln with a pre- 
bend, writing- that he prefers his claims above 
all others although he is still young (Ohos- 
SBTHSTE, Let ten, p. li). In 1243 he took an 
active part in the dispute which arose be- j 
tween (jrossetcste and the abbot of Bardney. ' 
Matthew Paris aivcribes the origin of the 
suit againbt the abbot to the archdeacon 
(Chron. Maj. iv. 24tj). He was elected to 
the poor bishopric of St. David's on 16 July 
1247, and accepted it at Grosseteste's urging, 
and out of love for his native land. He ' 
■was consecrated on 26 July 1248 at Canter- ' 
bury. He was present at the parliament in 
Loudon, Ea.ster 12d.'}, and joined in excom- I 
municuting all violatfirs of Magna Carta. 
He died on 11 July li.'w. i 

[GrossetesU<'s Letters, j.p. 64.245,283 ; Mutt. , 
Poris's Cbron. Maj. iv. 246, 647. v. 373, ."135 ; ' 
Droifle'ii Curt. Unir. Paris, i. 170; Le Neve's ' 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, i. 292. ii. 43.] M. B. i 

WALLENSIS, THOMAS (rf. 1310), 
cardinal. [See JoEZ.'' j 

WALLENSIS or WALEYS.THOM.VS 
(</. 13.50 p),Dominican, presumably a Welsh- 
man, was educated at Oxford and Paris, 
and took the degree of master of theology. 
On 4 Jan. l.'J33 he a.^serted before the cnrdi- 
naLs at Avignon the doctrine uf the saints' 
immediate vision of Ood, against which John 
XXll had recently pronounced. He was 
charged with heresy on 9 Jan. bt^fore Wil- 
liam de Monte Hotuudo, on the evidence of 
Walter of Chatton, both Franciscans. He 
wao sent to the inquisitors' prison by 14Feb., 
and about 22 Oct. was moved to the prison 
of the papal lodging, where he was confined 
in oil about seventeen months. A long 
correspondence took place between the pope 
and Pnilip VI and the university of Paris 
on the subject of his trial. lie was ulti- 
mately released through French influence, 
and tlie pope accepted the doctrine of the 
immediate vision. There is a full account 
of the trial in the University Library, Cam- ; 




bridge, Ii. iii. 10, which contains a copy of 
Thomas's sermon. In the ' Calendar of Papal 
Petitions ' (ed. liliss, i. 146) he describes 
himself in 1340 as old, ]>aralysed, and de- 
stitute. His petition on l)ehalf of his one 
friend, Lambert of Poulsholt, who will pro- 
vide him with necessaries, for the parish 
church of Bisliopton, Wiltshire, was granted. 
The following is a lift of the works written 
by or attributed to him: 1. The epistle or 
tractate ' De Instanlibus et Momentis' (Ii. 
iii. tt'. 40-K) and ' Kesponsiones ' to certain 
articli3s objected against him. 2. His ' De 
Modo Componendi Sermones,' or ' De Art« 
Predicandi, of which then' are many manu- 
scripts, is addressed to Theobald de I'rsinis, 
or Cursinis, bishop of Palermo, 1338 60. 
3. His 'Campus F'lorum,' beginning ' F^ulcite 
me floribus.' consisting of snort tracts from 
the fathers and canouints, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, was sent by him to Theobald for 
correction. There is a copy at Peterhouse, 
No. 86. Leland ascribes to h'un a work of 
the same name, an Knglish-Latiu dictionary, 
which he saw at the Oxford public library, 
beginning ' Disciplina deditus apud Miram 
vallem.' There was probobly a copy of the 
same, cal1e<] ' Carapetlour,' at Syon monas- 
tery, and Bale knew of one at Magdalen 
College. Oxford, now lost. The ' Prompto- 
rium Parvulorum ' (ed. Way) contains fre- 
quent references to this lost work. 4. Com- 
mentaries on the B<>oks of the Old Testa- 
ment, Kxodus to Kuth, with Isaiah. ].,eland 
Kives the incipits of those which he saw at 
Warden Abbey, IMfordshire (Vollect. iii. 
12), and they are found in the Merton Col- 
lege MS. 19U. A cliiwly similar set of com- 
mentaries is ascribed to John Wallensis or 
Waleys [(|. v.^ !i. Hale also ascribes to 
Thomas ' De Sutura liestiarum,' a table of 
beasts or book of the natures of animals, 
which prvcedes the 'Commentaries' in the 
Merton manuscript. 6. Qu6lif gives reasons 
for assigning to Waleys a Commentar\' on tho 
first thirty-eight Psalms printed at Venice, 
1611, as the work of Thomas Jorr [q. v.l (a 
Domiuican wlio i.s also called Thomas Angli- 
cus and Thomas Wallensis): (^u£tif also as- 
signs to him 'SuperduosNocturnos Psalmos,* 
which Ijut'tif saw dated l.'}46 in a Belgian 
manuscri]it. 7. The commentary on the'De 
Civitate Dei,' printed as the joint work of 
Trivet and Thomas Anglicus (i.e. Jon) at 
Toulouse, 1488, and elsewhere, is probably 
by M'aleys and not by Jorz. 8. Oudin (vol. 
iii. col. 687) ascrilies to him ' Adversus Ico- 
noclastes, de formis A'eterum Deorum," and 
'Tractatus de F'iguris Deorum,' in the Paris 
MS. 5224. 9. The ' Super Boethium de Con- 
solatione Philosophic' and the 'De Concep- 
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tione Beate Virginia,' both print«d among 
the works of Acjuinas, cannot Imi definitely 
LAfisigned to either Waleys or Jori. 10. A 
Tcommentary on St . Mul t hew, bepi nni iig ' Tria 
rinsinuantnr,' which Lcland saw at the Fran- 
leiscans' Library, London (Cotlevt. iii. 50), 
and ascriljed to Waleys. 

[Oeniflo's C'tirt. Univ. Paris, ii. 414-42, con- 
tains th(t pnpiil correspundeaoe on the subjpct of 
IWaleysM hcri'sy; L^knd'e Comm. ds Script. 
Brit. pp. 307, 333 ; Baleson's Syon Cutulogue. 
Qnetif and Echard's Soript. Ord. Predic. i. o97, 
attemptii to distinguish the works of T. Wnk-ys 
from those of the Dominican Thomas Jorz, called 
also Anglicua and Waleys. Oudiii inclines to 
attribute all the Scripture commentaries found 
nnder the name of T. Waleys to Jorz.] M. H. 

WALLER, AUGISTUS VOLNEY 

(18115-1870), physiologist, son of William 
Waller of Klverton Farm, near Faversham, 
Kent, wa-s born on 21 Dec. 18Ri. His youth 
was spent at Nice, where his father died in 
1830. Waller was then sent back to Eng- 
land, where he lived, first with Dr. Lacon 
Lambe of Tewkesbury, and afterwards with 
William Lambe (17'io-1847) [q. v.], the 
kTegetarian. His father ."baring Lambe's 
L^iews, Augustus was brought up until the 
ftige of eighteen upon a purely vegetarian 
diet. Waller studied in I'aris, where he 
obtained the degree of JI.D. in 1840, and 
in the following year be was admitted a 
licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries 
in London. He then entered upon general 
medical practict" at St. Mary .Abbott's Ter- 
race, Kensington. He soon acquired a con- 
siderable practice, but lie wa.« irreKistibly 
drawn to scientitic inveetigntmn, and, after 
the publication of two papers in the ' Philo- 
sophical Transactions' for 1840 and 1850, 
he was elected a fellow of the Koyul Society 
in 18.")l. He ndimjuished bis practice in 
this year, and left Knj{laiid to live at Bonn 
to obtain more favourable opportuniti6.s fur 
carrying out his scientific work. Here he 
became associated with ProfeR«or Budge, 
and published three important papers in the 
'Com]>tes Kendiw' for l8ol and 18ij2, upon 
subjects of physiological intercut. For these 
papers he was awarded the Monthyon prize 
of the French iiciidemyof sciences for 18M, 
and for further work this prire was given to 
bim a second time in 185(1. The president 
and council of the lloyal Society also 
awarded him one of their royal medals in 
1860 in recognition of the importanco of his 
phy&icdngicnl methods and researches. 

Waller left Bonn in 185(1, and went to 
Paris to continue bis work in Flourens's 
laboratory at theJardin des I'lantes; but he 
sopn contracted some form of low fever, 



I which left him an invalid for the next two 
years. He accordingly returned to England, 
and, his health improving, he accepted in 
1858 the appointment of professor of 
physiology iu Queen's College, Birmingham, 
and the post of physician to the hospital, 
I These appointments he did not long retain. 
Threutenings of the heart afi'ection which 
evi^ntually proved fatal led him to seek 
rest, and, after staying two years longer in 
England, he retired first to Bruges and after- 
wards to Switzerland. With renewed pro- 
mise of health and activity, he took up his 
abode at Ueneva in 1868, with the purpose 
of practising as a physician, and he was 
almost immediately elected a member of the 
Societi- dc Physique et d'Histoire Naturelle 
in that town. Repaid a short visit to Lon- 
don in the spring of 187!) to deliver the 
Cr(X)i)ian lecture before the Royal Society, 
and he afterwards returned to Geneva, 
where he died suddenlv of angina pectoris 
on 18 Sept. 1870. He married, in 1842, 
Matilda, only daughter of John Walls of 
North End, Fulham, and by her had one 
son, Augustus Waller, M.U., F.IJ.S., the 
phvsiologist, and two daughters. 

\\'aller was endowed with u remarkable 
aptitude fororiginal investigation. Quick to 
perceive new and promising lines of research, 
and hii]>]iy in devising processes for follow- 
iii^'- thetn out, he possessed consummate 
skill iind address in experimental work. His 
disctiveries in connection with the nervous 
system constitute his most conspicuous 
claim to distinction, and the fields lie first 
traversed have proved fruitful beyond ima- 
giuation, for they have led directly to nearly 
j all that we know experimentally of the 
functions of the nervous system. His 
j demonstration of the cilio-spinal centre in 
j the spinal cord and of the vaso-const rictor 
! action of the sympathetic has withstood 
I the test of time, while his name will long 
be associated with the degeneration method 
, of sttidying the paths of nerve impulses, 
I for he invented it. He did not confine 
himself to a consideration of the nervous 
system, however, for be practically re- 
discovered the power which the white 
blood corpuscles possess of escaping from 
the smallest blood-vessels, while some of 
his earlier work was concerned with purely 
physical problems. 

Wiiller's pajKjrs are widely scattered, and 
have never been collected. The most im- 
portant are to be found in the 'Compter 
I uenduii,' in the ' Philosophical Magazine,' 
and iti the 'Philosophical Transactions.' 
The ' Wallerian D€>generation' is described 
' in the ' Comptes Itendus,' 1 Dec. 1851. The 
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demonstration of the cilio-gpinal centre woa 
the result of work done jointly with 
Profeesor Budge, and is described in the 
' Compter Rendua ' for October 1851. The 
function of the ganglion on the posterior 
root of each spinal nerve is published in the 
•Comptes Rendua' (x\xv. 524). 'The 
Microscopic Observations on the Perfora- 
tion of the Capillaries by the Corpuscles of 
the Blood, and on the Uripin of Mucus and 
Pus,' appeared in the ' I'hilo.^ophical Maga- 
xine ' for November 1A46, while the 
'Microscopic Investigations on Hail' were 
printed in the same journal for July and 
August ISiiS and March 1847. 

[Obitoary noticr-s in the Proc. Rojnl .''oc. 
1871 . XX. 20, and in the Mimoires dc la Soo. de 
Physique et d'Histoire XalnrcUe de Genire, 
Come xxi., premiere piirtie, 1871 ; additionnl iu- 
fomutioD given by his son, Aiigastus Waller, 
M.D., F.R.S.] DA. P. 

WALLER, EDMUND (1(J06 1(W<7), 
pof't, the eldest son of RoIhtI Waller and 
Aniie, daughter of Griflith Hampden, was 
born on 3 March 16(K) nt the Manor-house, 
Coleshill, since 1632 included in Bucking- 
hamshire, but then in Hertfordshire. Like 
his contemporaries. Sir Hardress Waller 
[q.v.] and .Sir Williora Waller [q.v.l, he was 
descended from Hichard Waller [q. v.] He 
was baptised on 9 March KKX! at .\mersham 
(^AmertAam ParUh J{e<jifter), but his father 
aeems early in his life to have sold his pro- 
perty at Coleshill, and to have gone to 
Beacon.sfield, with which place the name of 
Waller will always be connected. ' He was 
bred under several ill, dull, and ignorant 
schoolmasters, till he went to Mr. DoUson 
at Wickham, who was a good .schoolmaster, 
and had been an Eaton schoUar' (.Viuuey, 
Briff Liret). His father died on 26 Aug. 
1610, leaving the care of the future poet's 
education to hw mother, who sent him to 
Eton, and thence to Cambridge, where hu 
was admitted a fellow-commoner of King's 
College, 22 March lli20. He had therefor 
his tutor a relative who is sold to have been 
a verv learned man, but there is no record 
of Waller having taken a degree, and on 
3 July UJ22 he wns admitted a member 
of J..incoln'8 Inn (Lincoln* Inn Admission 
Jt^/ulfr). 

He was, says Clarendon, ' nursed in par- 
liaments,' and, according to his own statement , 
he was but sixteen when he first sat in tbe 
house. The inscription on his monument 
mentions Agmondesham or Amerslmm us 
his first constituency; but there is some 
dilficulty with regarJ to this, as the right of 
Amersham to return members wns in abey- 
ance till tbe last parliament of James I 




(12 Feb. 1(524), and it has been su 
that AN'aller was permitted to sit for the 
borough in the parliament which met on 
1(3 Jan. 1621, without the privilege of taking 
part in the debates. In the parliament 
which was dissolved by the death of James I 
he sat for llchester, a seat which he obtained 
by the resignation of Nathaniel 'i'omklns, 
who had married his sister Cecilia ; he sat 
for (.'hipping Wycombe in the (irst parlia- 
ment of Charles I, and n^prescnted Amers- 
ham in the third and fourth. Waller ap- 
pears to have first attracted the attention of 
the court by securing the hand and fortune 
of Anne, the only daughter and heiress of 
one John Banks, a citizen and mercer, who 
died on 9 Sept. l(W(J. Tbe marriage was 
celebrated at St. Margaret's, ^\'e8t minster, 
5 July 1031. The lady was at the time a 
ward of the court of aldermen, and it was 
only after some dilficulty and the payment 
of a fine out of her portion thai the direct 
influence of the king enabled the poet to 

fiurge his ofience in having carried off the 
ttdy without the consent of her guardians. 
.\fter his marriage Waller appears to have 
retired with his wife to his house at Beacons- 
field. His father \vh him a considerable 
fortune, and this together with the sum, said 
to have been about f*fiOQl., which he re- 
ciived with his wife, probably made him, 
witli the exception of Rogers, the richest 
poet known to English literature. His eldest 
son, Robert, born at Heaconsfield on 1.S May 
1633, had Thomas Hobhes for his tutor, and 
was admitted a member of Lincoln's Inn, 
15 Juno UJ48, but does not appear, however, 
to have reached manhood. Mrs. AV'aller 
died in giving birth to n daughter who was 
baptised on 23 Oct. ItWJJ. After her death 
the poet is said to have taken f ieorge Morley 
[q.v.], afterwards bishop of Winclie-ster, to 
live with him, and under his influence to 
have devoted himsielf more clo.sely to letters. 
By him Waller is said by Clarendon to have 
been introduced to the 'Club "which gathered 
round Lutiiis Carey, lord Falkland, and it is 
probable that it was from tiie members of 
this society that he rec-eived his first recog- 
nition as a poet. In or about the end of 
IQHii his name first became connected with 
that of the lady whom he has immortalised 
aa Sacharissa [see Spescer, Dorotht, Cous- 
TEsa OK SujruEnr.AND], a name fomied, ' as 
he used to say pleasantly,' from saccbanim, 
sugar. The lady ajipears to have treated his 
suit with indid'erence, and the very elabo- 
rate letter which he wrote upon the occa- 
sion of her marriage affords no evidence of 
passion on his side, in spite of Aubrey's 
village gossip to the contrary. 
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A cousin of John Ilampden, and by mar- 
riage a connection of CiromweU, M'aller's 
Bympathies appear, in th« early stages of the 
conflict between the king and the commons, 
to have been enlisted on the popular side. 
But he was at heart a courtier, and hud in 
reality no very deep political convictions. 
He had a natural dislike to innovations, and, 
us he himself afterwards said, he looked 
upon things with ' a carnal eye,' and only 
desired to be allowed to enjoy tiis considera- 
ble wealth and popularity in peace. He 
was extremely vain, and he saw in the 
House of Commons a convenient theatre for 
the exerci.se of his remarkable eloquence. 
On 1'2 .\pril ItWO he made liis tirst great 
speech, on the question of supply. This has 
Decn characterised by Johnson a.s ' one of 
those noisy speeches which disait'ectton and 
discontent regularly dictate ; a stieech filled 
with hyperbolical complaints of imoginary 
gp'ievances.' He expressed throughout the 
utmost respect for the person and diameter 
of the king, and the com))laiuts were no 
more hyperbolical than the grievances were 
imaginary. 

In the Long parliament which met on 
3 Nov. 1640 Waller was returned for St. 
Ives. In the attack on the ICart of Strafford 
he abandoned the party of I'yin, and in the 
debate u|K)n the ecclesiastical petitions, Fe- 
bruary ltt41, he gave further evidence of his 
sympathy with the moderate party. He 
spoke against the abolition of episcopacy in 
terms which have been praised by Johnson 
as cool, firm, and reasonable ; thuugh, in 
fact, the tone of his speech is absolutely con- 
sistent with that which he Imd delivered 
upon the question of supply. Both are cha- 
racterised by the same dislike of innovation 
which was, as fur as circumstances allowed, 
the one jiermuuent article of bis political 
creed. 

Waller's relationship to llampdcu pro- 
bably suggested him as a suitable person to 
carry up to the House of Lords the articles of 
imjH'achment ngaitist Sir Francis Crawley 
[q.v.] His speech ill presenting the charge was 
delivered at u cnnferenco of both houses in 
(he painted cliamlK'r on (i July Iti-H. It was 
lilled with classical nnd biblical quotations, 
and can hardty be cousidered a success as a 
piece of oratory' ; it was, however, immensely 
popular among the poet's contemporaries, 
and twenty tlioiisand copies of it arc said to 
have been sold in one day. There is no re- 
cord at length of Waller's speeches made 
during the remainder of the first half of his 
parliamentary career, but his occasional in- 
terferences in the debates were in the inte- 
rests of the king and his supporters. Cla- 



rendon's charge that he returned to the 
house after the raising of the royal standard 
in the character of a spy for the king is dis- 
tinctly contradicted by his own statement 
communicated by his son-in-law. Dr. Birch, 
to the writer of the ' Life ' prefixed to the 
edition of his poems of 1711 : and in any case 
it cannot be correct as to date, for he was 
certainly in his place in the commons on 
9 July, when he opposed the proposition that 
parliament should raise an army of ten thou- 
sand men. He is said to have sent the king 
a thousand broad pieces. He was impatient, 
as he said, of the inconvenience of the war, 
nnd no doubt desired its termination by the 
success of the king rather than that of the 
other side. Failing this, he was in favour 
of negotiation ; and when, on 29 Oct. 1642, 
the lords made a proposition to this end, he 
urged the commons to join them. 

In February 1043 he was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to treat with the king. 
His gracious reception by Charles at Oxford 
is thought to have confirmed him in the 
royal interest, but it is probable that the 
king was merely acknowk-dging his open 
services in the Ifouse of Commcms. There 
can, however, be little doubt that it was 
during the poet's stay at Oxford that the 
design afterwards known as ' Waller's plot ' 
was conceived. He was probably speaking 
the truth when he said of the enterprise 
that lie ' made not this business but found 
it ; ' but oil his return he became the channel 
through which the adherents of the king at 
Oxford communicated with those who were 
thought likely to be well disposed towards 
them in London. The object of the plot 
was to secure the city for tlie king; it was 
intended to .seire upon the defences, the 
magazines, and the 'Tower, from which the 
' Earl of Bath was to be liberated by the con- 
spirators and made their general. They pro- 
posed til secure the two children of the king 
and some of his principal opponents, while 
Charles himself, having been warned of the 
day, and, if possible, of the hour of the rising, 
was to be witli a force of three thousand 
men within fifteen miles of the walls. 

.\n attempt has been made to distinguish 

Waller's plot from another design, said to 

have been set on foot about the same time 

by Sir Nicholas Crisp [q. v.] The latter is 

credited with having intended to capture 

I I^ndon by force of arms, while the poet's 

' idea was merely to render the continuance 

of the war impossible by rais'mg up in the 

' city a peace party strong enough to defy the 

I house. Though AN'aller himself would no 

doubt have preferred that there should be 

, no resort to arms, there was but one plot. 
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A commission of array, dated 16 March, and 
having attached to it the p-eat seal, was 
brought to London by Lady d'Aubignv. She 
arrived on 19 May, having travelled from j 
Oxford in company with Alexander Ilamp- 1 
den, who came to demand from the parlia- 
ment an answer to the king's message of 
12 April. The commission was directed to 
Sir Nicholas Crisp and others, and even- 
tually reached the liands of liichard Cha- 
loner, a wealthy linendrajwr. Waller him- 
self was answerable for introducing to the 
plot this man Chaloner, and also his own 
brother-in-law, Natlianiel Tomkins, The 

foet at this time lived at the lower end of ' 
[olborn, near Hatton House, while Toni- 
kins's house was at the Ilolbom end of 
Fetter Lane. Meetings were held from 
time to time at one or other of these places, 
and reports made upon thedispositi'in of the 
people of the various parishes in which the 
conspirators lived. One IIas.sell, u king's 
messenger, and Alexander llam])den were 
continually carrying messages between the 
conspirators and Falldand in Oxford ; and on 
29 May matters were considered to be in 
such a satisfactory state that the first of 
these was sent off to Oxford and returned 
with a verbal answer begging the con- 
spirators to hasten the execution of their 
enterprise. 

The discovery of the plot has been 
assigned to various causes : a letter written 
by the Earl of Dover to his wife had fullen 
into the hands of t he committee, and Lord 
Denbigh had also told them of hints he had 
received; but it was probably upon the in- 
formation of one Roe, a clerk of Torakins, 
rho had been bribed by the Earl of Man- 
gter and Lord Saye, that Waller, C'ha- 
loner, Tomkins, and others were on 31 May 
arrested. 

The character of Waller has suffered 
severely by reason of hisconduct immediately 
after nis arrest. Promises were no doubt 
made to him, and, in the hope of saving his 
life, he disclosed all that he knew about the 
design. He charged the Earl of Xorthura- 
berland, the Earl of Portland, and Lord 
Conway with complicity in it ; the first of 
these made light of the charge, and upon 
bein^ confronted with his accuser was im- 
mediately set at liberty. The two other 
peers, after being detained in custody until 
31 July, were then admitted to bail and 
heard no more of the matter, although no 
one who has read the letter which the poet 
wrote to Portland (Sasdfokd, Ilhutrntions, 
p. 663) c«n have any doubt of the latter's 
guilt. Chaloner and Tomkins were tried on 
3 July by a court presided over by the Earl 



of Manchester, and, having been convicted 
and sentenced to death, were two days after- 
wards hanged in front of their own doors. 
The trial of Waller was postponed, but this 
is to be attributed rather to the dis'mcliua- 
tion of the house to proceed by martial law 
agaiiut one of its own members than to any 
consideration for the prisoner himself. Cla- 
rendon's suggestion that the delay was 
allowed 'out of Christian compassion that 
he might recover his understanding' can 
have little weight in face of the fact that on 
4 July, on being brought to the bar of the 
houxe to say what he could for himself be- 
fore he was expelled from it, the poet was 
able to deliver a speech which, in the opinion 
even of Clarendon hiraiwlf, was the means 
of saving his life. On 14 July he was by 
resolution declared incapable of ever sitting 
as a member of parliameot again. In or 
about September he was removed to the 
Tower, where he lay until the beginning of 
November in the following year. On 15 May 
164-1 a petition from hiui was read in the 
house — this was probably a reijuest that he 
might be permitted to put his affairs in 
order — andon'J3Sept. came another, begging 
the house to hold his life precious and to 
accept a fine of 10,000/. out of his estate. 
Before hia last petition was read an intima- 
tion had no doubt been given to Waller that 
his life was safe. Cromwell is said to have 
interested himself on his behalf, and large 
sums are reported to have been expended in 
bribery. There ore, however, no traces 
among the papers in the possession of his 
family of any extensive dealing with his 
estate excejit for the piirj)ose of raising the 
amount of^ his fine after his safety was 
assured. On 4 Nov. ' An Ordinance of Lords 
and Commons for the fining and banish- 
ment of Edmund Waller, Esquire,' was 
agreed to in the House of Lords. This de- 
clared that whereas it had been intended that 
Waller sliouUl be tried by court-martial, it 
had, upon further consideration, been 
'thought convenient' that he should be 
fined 10,000/. and hiiuished the realm. 
Twenty-eight days from <i Nov. were 
allowed him within which to remove else- 
where. 

It seems likely that before his departure 
he married, as his second wife, Mary Bracey, 
of the family of that name, of 'fhame in 
Oxfordshire. He spent the time of his exile 
at various places in France, having among 
his companions or correspondents John 
Evelyn and Thomas Hobbes. His mother 
looked after his affairs in England and sent 
him supplies, which enabled him to be men- 
tioned with Lord Jcrmyn as the only per- 
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sons among' the exileii able ' to keep a table ' 
in Paris. On 27 Nov. 1651 tbe House of 
Commons, after hearing a petition from 
him, revoked his sentence of banishment 
and ordered a pardon under the great seal to 
be prepared for him. Here, again, the in- 
fluence of Cromwell, moved by the interces- 
sion of Colonel .\drian Scrope [q. v.], who 
had married Waller's sister Mary, is said to 
Lave been at work. Nothing, beyond his 
appointment as one of the commissioners for 
trade in December 1655, is known of the 
poet's life between the date of his return 
and the Restoration, when, in spite of his 
previous vacillations, he resumed bis political 
career. 

In May 1661 he was elected for Hastings, 
and remained a member of the house down 
to the time of his death. The only matter 
of importance in which he was directly en- 
gaged was the impeachment of Clarendon ; 
but, as far as his public utterances went, the 
secondhnlfof his parliament arv career was in 
every way creditable to him. lie spoke with 
great courage against the dangers of u mili- 
tary despotism, and his voice was constantly 
raised in appeals for toleration for dissenters 
and more particularly for the quakers. 

In spite of his usually temperate habits — 
he was a water-drinker — Waller was a great 
favourite at the courts both of Charles 11 
and James II. But after the death (April 
1677) of his second wife he seems to have 
I spent most of his time upon his estate at 
Beaconsficld. He died at his house, Hall 
Bom, on 21 Oct. ltJ87, and was buried in 
the churchyard of the parish, where an ela- 
borate monument maiTcs his resting-place. 
Verses to his memory by various hands ap- 
peared in the following year, and an obelisk, 
still in existence, was subsequently erected 
over his grave. Waller is described by Aubrey 
as having been of above middle height and 
of a dark complexion with prominent eyes. 
Numerous portraits of him are in existence, 
of which undoubtedly the best is that by 
Comelis .Tansseni; (in the possession of the 
family) ; that in the National Portrait Gal- 
lerv, London, is by Rile^v, to whom Hymer 
addressed verses ' On painting Mr. Waller's 
Portrait.' The Duke of Buccleuch has a 
miniature of him by Cooper, and there is 
in the British Museum a chalk-and-pencil 
portrait of him by Sir Peter Lely. A fult- 
length portrait by Van Dvck belonged in 
1868 to Sir Henry Bedingfield, hart. {Cat. 
TMrd Uan Exhib. No. 6ii0). 

It is certain that the poems of Edmund 
Waller had been in circulation in manuscript 
some considerable time before their first pub- 
lication. His lines on the escape of Charles 



(then Prince of Wales) from drowning, near 
Sontauder, though subsequently retouched, 
were probably written in or about the time 
of the event which they celebrate ; but it was 
not until 1645 that the first edition of his 
poems was published. In 8pit« of this, his 
reputation was already so well established 
that Denham wrote of him in 'Cooper's 
Hill' (164-2) OS 'the best of poets,' and it 
is probable that no writer, in proportion to 
his merits, ever received such ample recog- 
nition from his contemporaries. Waller wSl 
always live as the author of ' Go, lovely 
rose,' the lines ' On a Girdle,' and ' Of the 
Last Verses in the Book j ' but it is diWcuIt 
at this distance of time to realise the justice 
of the description of him upon his monument 
as ' inter poetas sui temporis facile princeps.' 
He no doubt owed a very large portion of 
his popularity to his social position, his 
personal charm of manner, and his remark- 
al)Ie eloquence. His jmems made no great 
demand upon the understanding of his audi- 
ence, who were no doubt struck by their 
appropriateness to the occasions which had 
called them forth. He had no spontaneity, 
and very little imagination, and if he haa 
been highly praised for his 'smoothness' 
and his success in the use of the couplet, 
this was probably because his contempora^ 
ries had lost sight of others who had pr^ 
ceded and surpassed him. He was deficient 
in critical instinct, or designedly indifferent 
to the ]ierformances of any but those who 
were inauifHstly his inferiors. He wrote 
many complimentary verses, but praised no 
writer of the first class. He wos a sub- 
scriber to the fourth edition of ' Paradise 
Lost,' but, according to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, his opinion of that work was that 
it was distinguished only by its length. 

Waller's first published lines appeared in 
' Rex Redux ' in 1633. These were followed 
by verses before Sandys's ' Paraphra.se of the 
Psalms,' and in ' lonsonus Virbiiis' in 1636. 
In 1645 three editions of liis collected poems 
were issued. That ' printed for Thomas 
Walkley ' (licensed on 30 Dec. 1644) is the 
first of these ; the edition ' printed by I. N. 
forHu. Mosley.'thesecond: and that 'printed • 
by T. W. for Humphrey Mosley,' the third, 
"fhe third edition consists merely of the sheets 
of the unsold copies'of the first, bound up with 
the additional matter contained in the se- 
cond. No other edition appeared until that 
of 1064, which is declared to be the first 
published with the approbation of the au- 
thor; in spite of this statement, the next 
edition (1668) is called the third. Others 
followed in 1682 and 1686, and in 1690 there 
appeared ' The Second Part of Mr. Waller's 
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Poems,' &c., with a preface by Francis Atfer- 
bury. An edition containinjf a number of 
engraved jiortriiits and a life of the poet 
was publishtHl in 1711, and in 1729 came 
Fenton's monumental quarto. 

The followiuff are the principal of A\'aller's 

rims, which were eeparntelv published: 
' \ Panep-ric to mv Loril Protector,' 
I6oo, 4to and fol. '2, ' "tUe Passion of 1 lido 
for ^Eneas,' by Waller and Sidney Godolphin, 
1658, 8vo ; reprinted, 1679. ». ' Upon the 
Late Storme and of the Death of 11 i:^ High- 
nesse Ensuing the Same,' a small fol. broad- 
aide; these lines were reprinted (1659, 4to) 
wth others by Dryden and Sprat on the 
same subject, ond (1(582, 4to) a.s 'Three 
Poems upon the Death of the Late Usurper, 
Oliver Cromwell.' 4. ' To the King upon 
Hia Majesty's Happy Hotuni,' 1660, fol. 
5. " To my Lady .Morton,' &c., 1661, broad- 
side. 6. ' A Poem on St. James's Park,' 
1661, fol. ; with this were included the lines 
' Of a War with Spain,' &c., wliicli bad first 
appeared in Carrington's ' Life of Cromwell,' 
1669. 7. ' Upon Iler Majesty's New Build- 
ings at Somerset House,' 1666, broadside. 

8. 'Instructions to a Painter,' 1666, fol. 

9. 'Of the Lady Mary,' 1677, broadside, 

10. ' Divine Poems,' 168.5, Svo. 

[Letters and pnpars in po<8S«sion of the 
&mily: Life pretuctd to WiiUcr'a PoemB, ed. 
1711; Biographia Urit.; Aubrey's Brief Lives; 
Clarendon's Hist, of the Rebellion, 182(i. iv. 8", 
61, 71, 74,79,20S; Claroudon'sLife, 1827. i. 42, 
53; Gardiner's Hist, of the Great Civil War; 
Eveh-n's Memoirs, 1818, i. 204-5, 23()-8, 244-8, 
254, "397. ii. 28(1; Pepys's Diary, 13 May 1684, 
22 May 1065, 23 .luno, 14 Nov. 1666, 19 Nov. 
1667; Lipseiiinb'sBuckiDghamsbirs, Tol.i.p.xix, 
ii. 1.19, ill. 159, 161, 180-3, 199. 205, 699, 643; 
Life by Pcrcind Stockdnle, prefixed to Waller's 
Poema, cd. 1772; Notes to Fenton's edition, 
1729; Johnson's Lives of the Poets; Seward's 
Anecdotes, ii. 152; Letters from Oriiida to 
Poliarchus, 1700; Grey's Debates, i. 13, 33. 37, 
364-5, vi. 14.'J, 232: Ma>.son's Life of Milton, 
passim ; Godwin's Commonwealth, iii. 333-9 ; 
Sandford's .Studies and Illnstrations of the 
Great Rebellion, pp. 660-3 ; Sir John North- 
cote's Notebook, p. 86 : Cunningham's London 
Past and Present, cd. Whealley, i. 229, ii. 303, 
468, iii. 4 ; Journals of the Hooses of Lords 
and Commons ; Wood's Athonie Oxon. ed. Bli.ss, 
ji. 390. 567, iii. 46-7, 516. 808, 824, iv. 344, 
379. 881 . 407, 652-9, 621 , 727. 739 ; Notes and 
ftneries, 1st ser. i. 165. vi. 293, 374. 423, xii. C, 
2nd ser. v. 2. vi. 164, ix. 421, xi. 163, 604, xii. 
201, Srd ser. i. 366, vi. 289, vii. 435, viii. 106. 
410, ix. 192, xi. 331, 4th ser. iii. 1, 204, 222, 
312. 444, iv. 19, 6th ser. i. 406, iii. 49, ix. 
286, 333, xi. 186, 278. 7th ser. xi. 266. 338, 
8t.h ser. iii. 146, vi. 166, 271. 316, vii. 37, 178, 
n. 287 ; MSS.in the British Maseum^Hunter's 




Chorus Vatum. Addit. 17018 f. 213, 18«U f. 
137, 22602 ff. 15/), 16, 30282 f. 88, 33910 f,182, 
Egerton, 669 ; in the Bodleian— Montagu MS. 
d. l,f. 47.] O. T. D. 

WALLER, SiK riARDRES-S (1604?- 
1866."), regicide, son of (tiorge Waller of 
(iroombridge, Kent, by Mary, daughter of 
Uiehard Hardress, was descended from lli- 
chard Waller [a. v.] Sir A\'illiam Waller 
[q. v.] waa his hrst cousin. He was bom 
uoout 1604, and was knighted by Charles I 
at Nonsuch on 6 .luly 1629 (Bkbiiy, Ktnt. 
trfneali'ffief,v. '296; Hasted, A>n/, i. 431; 
Metcalfe, Book ofKniyhts, p. 1 90). About 
16;10 he settled in Ireland and married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir John Dowdall of Kil- 
finny, acquiring by his marriage the estate 
of Castletown, co. Limerick (Bi'kke, Ixinded 
Gentry, ii. 21 19, ed. 1894 ; Trial of the lin/i- 
ciden, p. 18). When the Irish rebellion of 
1641 broke out he lost most of his property, 
and became a colonel in the army employed 
agiiinst the rebels in Minister under Lord 
Incbiquin (HicKso.v, IrUh MiiKnacrerof WJ^l, 
ii. 97, 98, 112). Incbiquin sent him to Eng- 
land to solicit .supplies from the parliament, 
but he wrote hack that they were too occu- 
pied with their own danger to do anything 
(Cakte, Ormonde, ed. 18.51, ii. 305,' 470). 
On 1 Dec. 1642 he and thrtH> other colonels 
presented to the king at tlxford a petition 
Irom the protesfnnts of Ireland reciting the 
miseries of the countn.-, and pressing him for 
timely relief. The king's an.swcr threw the 
responsibility upon the parliament, and the 
petition is regarded by Clarendon as a device 
to discredit Charles (Rcshworth, v. 633; 
RelMfllion, vi. 308, vii. 401 n.) When Waller 
returned to Indand he was described by Lord 
Digby to Ormonde as a person ' on whom 
there have been ond are still prefit jealousies 
here' (Carte, v. 474, 514). In 1544 Waller 
was governor of Cork and chief commander 
of the Munster forces in Inchiqiiin's absence 
(il>. iii. 122; BELr.ls«fB, History of the Irish 
Catholic Von/edrrntion and War in Ireland, 
iii. 134, 162), though still distrusted .is a 
roundhead. In April 1645 M'nller was back 
in England, and wius given the command of 
a foot regiment in the new model army. and 
served under Fairfax till the war ended 
(SrKlOGE, Anglia Kniivirn, pp. lift, 283). 
"The parliament making Lord Lisie lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland [see SiDNEr, Philip, third 
Earl of Leicester], Waller accompanied 
him to Munster, and was one of the four 
coramisaioners to whom the council proposed 
to entrust the control of the forces after 
Lisle's departure. Lord Incltiquin's oppo- 
sition frustrated this plan, and accordingly 
Waller returned to England and resumed 
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his command in the Englii>h army (Carte, 
iii.324; BELUNa8,iv. li>; Old Parliamentary 
UiKtory, xvi. 83). 

In llie summer of 1G47, wlwii parliament 
«nil llie army qiiitrn-lli'il, Wiilli-r (ullowed the 
lend of Cromwi'U, was one of t lie officers np- 
pointei] t(i ncgotialL' with the i-ommissinners 
of tilt' parliiiraent, and iu'lpeJ to draw up 
the (lifferent manifcstoi's published by the 
army {Ctarkf Papero, i. 110, 1 H, 217, L>7«, 
3fi3V He took no trreat part in the debates 
of the anny council, but bis few speecliea 
show good sense, mudcriition, and a desire 
10 coneiliate ( I'A. i. 33St, ,544, ii. 87, 103, 180). 
When the second civil war broke out Waller's 
regimentwusquarterediit F,xeter,and, though I 
there were soiui' local disturbances, he had 
no serious figlitiug lo do t Lorth' J'ltirnah, 
X. 26»; RusHVVomii.vii. 1130, 121H, 1306). 
In December 1(548 Waller acted as Colonel 
Pride's chief coadjutor in llie seizure and 
exctufion of presbyterian members of par- 
liament, and ]H>rsonally laid hands on Prynne 
(Old Parlinmentiiry Jlintoiy, xviii. 448; 
Walkek, Iliftory </ Int/rjir-ndmcy, li. 30). 
He was appointed one of the king's judges, 
signed the death-warrant, and was absent 
from only one meeting of the high court 
of justice (Nalso.v, '/'rial nf Uhnrlen 1). In 
the reconquest of Ireland h" took a promi- 
nent ]iart, following Cromwell tliitber with 
his regiment in I'ecember I(t49. As major- 
general of the fool, br' commnnded in the 
siege of Carlow in July U'uO, look part in 
the two sieges of UmiTick iii llioOainl KmI, 
laid waste the barony of liurren and other 
places in the Irish i[unrlirs, and a.isisted 
Ludlow in the subjugation of Kerry ( IjCDLOW, 
Memoirs, ed. 189 1^ i. :.'7."., 30l',"3iO; Gii.- 
litlHT, Aphuriitmicnt JiiKcoii-ry, iii. 180, 218, 
310, 3J4). When resistance ended he was 
actively engaged iu the >ietttement of the 
country ond flie transpliuitulicin uf the Irish , 
to Connaught (Puknukugaot, Vromitelliau \ 
.Settlement, pp. l'-*3, IDO, --'70). The Long, 
parliament granted him its n reward some l 
lands he rented fnmi tlie Miirqiiis oft (rmonde, 
and voted him an estate of the value of \ 
\,'2fXil. a vcar (Commnnn' Jnvrnah, vi. 433, 
vii. 270; Tanner MSS. liii. 13!t). 

Waller supporte<l I he elevation of Crom- 
well to the protoctorate, and was the only 
important oiucer present at his proclamation 
in Dublin (LcDl.ow, i. 37.0). He received, 
however, no preferment from Cromwell, and 
it was not till June 1607 that lands iu the 
county of Limerick were settled upon him 
in fulfllmeot of the parliament's promise 
(Ciinimnns' JoumaUi, vii. 492, 61 ti, 6.">3). 
Ludlow represents him as jealous of Lord 
BrogbiU, and intriguing to prevent Ma re- 



turn to Ireland {Menwim, ii. C). Henry 
Cromwell, on the other hand, thought Waller 
hardly used, and warmly recommended him 
to Thurloe and the Protector. ' I have ob- 
served him,' he wrote to the latter, ' to bear 
your highnesses pleasure so evenly, that I 
am more moved with that liis quiet and 
decent carriage than I could by any clamour 
or importunity to give him this recommen- 
dation' (Thurioe, iv. 072, vi. 773). On the 
fall of liichard Cromwell, Waller hastened 
to make hia peace with the parliament by 
getting possession of Dublin Castle for them, 
and by writing a long letter lo express his 
affection for the good old cause (Lddlow, 
Memoirf, ii. 101, 122). Yet he was not 
trusted, and Ludlow, when he was called to 
Ivngland in October 16.^)9, left the govern- 
ment of the army to Colonel John Jones. 
Waller justified this mistrust by refusing, 
ostensibly in the interests of the parliament, 
to let Ludlow land in Ireland at the end of 
Decemtjer ICM {if,, ii. 123, 147, 449), His 
conduct at this period was extremely am- 
biguous, and evidently inspired only by the 
desire to preserve himself. When >Ionck 
recalled the secluded members he became 
alarmed, and endeavoured to stop the move- 
ment, but was besieged in Dublin Castle by 
Sir Charles Coote, and delivered up by hu 
own troops {ib. pp. 18t5, 199, 229). Coote 
imprisoned him for a time in the castle of 
Athlone, but Sir William Waller (1597?- 
lOtiS) [q.v.] obtained permission for him to 
come to England, and the council gave him 
his freedom on an engagement to live quietly 
{ib. p. 239). ^ ^ ^ 

\\\ impeachment had been drawn up 
against him by the officers of the Irish army 
for promoting the cause of Fleetwood and 
Lambert and opposing a free parliament, but 
it was not proceeded with ; and .Monck,though 
distrusting him as too favourable to the 
fanatics, had no aniniositv against htm 
{Trinity College, IMUin, MS. F. 3. 18, 
p. 759; ^'arseti, Epistolary Ctiriositift, lat 
ser. p. 5o). But as a regicide the Uestoration 
made Waller's punishment inevitable. He 
escaped to France; but on the publication 
of the proclamation for the surrender of the 
regicides, he returned to England and gnve 
himself up. .\t his trial, on 10 tict. 1660, 
he at (irst. refused to plead, but finally con- 
fes.sed the indictment, tin 10 Oct., when 
sentence was delivered, he professed his peni- 
tence, adding that if he had sought to defend 
himself ho could have made it evident that 
he ' did appear more to preserve the king 
upon trial and sentence than any other' 
Trial I f the Heyicvl^^i, ed. 1660, pp. 17, 
72). His petition for pardon is among the 
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E)^erton manoscripts in the British Museum 
(Eg. 2549, f. 93). 

Waller's confession and tbe efforts of his 
relatives saved his life. After being sen- 
tenced and attainted, execution was sus- 
pended on the ground of his obedience to 
the proclamation, unless parliament should 
pa» an act ordering tlie sentence to be 
cairied out. At firm he was imprisoned in 
the Tower, hut on '21 Oct. lt>61 a warrant 
■was issued for his transportiition to Mount 
Orgueil Castle, .lersey. He was still a pri- 
soner there in 1(3GC, and reported to be verv 
ill (C'nl. State Pu/m-ij; Dnm. m51-2 p. llH, 
1660-7 p. 192). His death probably took 
place in the autumn of that year ( r'A. 16(J8 
p. 229, Addenda 16(iO-70 p. 7U). An 
anon\'mous portrait was No. (i48 in the Loan 
Exhi'bition of l8t>6. 

Waller left two sons, .lohn and James, 
and several daughters. 0( the latter, Klizn- 
beth, who married, first. Sir Maurice Kenton, 
and, secondly. Sir William Petty [q. v.], was 
created on 31 Dec. Baroness of Shelburne, 
and wasthe mother ofCharles,tir,-t lordShel- 
burne. Another, Bridget, married IJcnry 
Cadogan, and was the mother of Williiim, 
first earl Cadogan ( Xoble, Lipf of the lif/i- 
cide»,-n. 300; Fir/MArRiCE,Xi/e of Sir M'il- 
linm Petty, p. 153). 

Waller published: 1. 'A Declaration to 
tbe Counties of Devon and ConiwaU,' 1048 ; 
reprinted in Kushworth, vii. 1027. 2. ' A 
Declaration of Sir Hardre->i« Waller, Miijc)r- 
generttl of the l'urliainent"s Forces in Ire- 
hmd,' Dublin and London, 1669-00, fol. 
(Kexnet, Retfuter, E'vle'itaxtirnl and Ciii'l, 
p. 24). 3. 'A Letter from Sir Ilnrdrvss 
Waller to Lieutenant-general Ludlow,' &c., 
1060, 4to ; reprinted in Ludlow's ' Memoirs,' 
cd. 1894, ii. 451. 

[A Life of Wnllor is conlainwl in Noble's 
Lives of the Regicides, and a ehort ekatch in 
Wood's Fasti Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, ii. 130; 
Burke's Landed Ocntry, ' WuUcr of Castle- 
town;' LiiiUow's Memoirs, ed. 1894; other 
authorities mentioned in the article.] C. H. F. 

WALLER, HORACE (1S33-1896), 
iter on .Vfrica, was born in London in 1833, 

. educated under Dr. Wttdhatn nt Brook 

'Oreen. lie was for some time in business in 
I>ondon, acquiring habits wbicb were of much 
wse to him m after life. In connection with 
the universities mission to Central Africa 
he went out in 1861 to the regions recently 
opuned up by David Livingstone [q. v.] and 
Sir John Kirk. For a period he worked with 
Charles Frederick Mackenzie [q. v.], bishop 
of Central Africa, and was a^ociated witu 
Livingstone in the Zambesi and Shir6 dis- 
voi. ux. 




tricts. Iletuming to England after the death 
I of Mackenzie in 18()2,hewus in 1807 ordained 
, by the bishop of Uocliester to the curacy of 
St. John, Cbatham; in 1870 he removed to 
I the vicarage of Leytonstone, Essex, and in 
1874 to the rectory of Twywell, near Thrap- 
ston, NortbampUjushire, which he resigned 
in 1895. Up|>o8ition to the slave trade was 
I one of the chief objects of his life. In 1867 
he attended the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society's conference in Paris, and in 
' 1870 he became a member of the committee 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. When in 1871 
the House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate.' tbe East African slave 
trade, it W!ls owing to the influence of Ed- 
mund Miirge and Wiiller tliiit the committee 
decided to recommend Sir John Kirk for 
tbe appointment of permanent political agent 
at Zanzibar. I'ltimately a treaty b«aween 
the sultan of Zanzibar and Great Britain 
declared the slave trode by sea to be illegal. 
He lived on terms of close intimacy with 
(jeneral (lordon, and Uordon was a frequent 
visitor at the rectory of Twywell. 

\\'aller was elected a fellow of the Koyal 
(Ti'Ograpliical Society in I8ti4, died at East 
Liss, Hampshire, on 22 Feb. 189(1, ojid was 
btiried at Mtlland church fin 2fl Feb. 

After Stanley succeeded in discovering 
Livingstone, Livingstone'.s joiinials were en- 
trusted to Waller for publication. Tliey 
were issued in two large volumes in 1874, 
entitled ' Tbe Last .lounials of David 
Livingstone in Central Africa, from 18<J6 
until his death.' 

Waller wrote: 1. 'On some African 
Entanglements of Great Britain,' 1888. 
2. ' Nva-Hsuland; Great Britain's Case against 
Portugal,' 1890. 3. ' Ivory, Apes, and Pea- 
cocks: an African Contemplation,' 1891. 
4. ' Heligoland for Zanzibar, or one Island 
full of Free .Men to two full of Slaves,' 1893. 
5. ' Health 1 1 ints forCentral .\frica,' 1893, five 
editions. H. ' Slaving and Slavery in our 
British Protectorates, Nyssaland and Zanzi- 
bar,' 1894. 7. ' The Ca.se of our Zanzibar 
Slaves: why not liberate tbem!" 1896. 

[Guardian, 26 Fob. 1896 p. 31", 4 March 
p. 352 ; Times, 26 Feb. 1896 ; Black and White. 
7 Mareh 1896, p. 292, with portrait; Qeo- 
graphi.'al Journal, May 1896, pp. 568-9.] 

G. C. B. 
WALLEB, JOHN FRANCIS (1810- 
1894), author, born in Limerick in 1810, 
was the third son of Thomas Mauiisell Waller 
of Finnoe House, co. Tipperary, by bia wife 
Margaret, daughter of John N'ereker. He 
entered Trinitv College, Dublin, in 1827, 
and graduated b. A. in 1831. He was called 
to the Irish bar In 1833, and while studying 
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in the chambers of Joseph Chitty [q. v.] 
he commenced his eontributions to periodical 
literature. On returning; to Iri'lnnd he went 
the Luinster circuit, but almost immediately 
joined the staff of the ' Dublin I'niversity 
Maijazine,' a periodical which had been 
founded a few months earlier. To this 
mojrozine Waller was a prolific contributor 
of both prose and verse for upwards of forty 
years, and he succeeded Charles James Lever 
fq. v.] as its editor. Ills most notable articles 
it were the 'Slinpfsby Papers,' under the 
Ipseudonym of 'Jonathan Freke Slingsby,' 
which appeared in book form in llfvjij, a series 
of humorous reflections somewhat after the 
manner of Wilson's ' Noctes Ambrosianie;' 
but, although he possessed a graceful fancy. 
Waller had not Wilson's intellectual powers. 
He best deserves remeiubraiica as a writer 
of verse, and especially as the author of 
songs, many of which, set to music by 
Stewart and other composers, attained a 
wide vogui.'. i^ome were translated into 
German. The best known are perhaps ' The 
Voices of the Dead,' 'Cushia ma C'hree,' 
and ' The Son^ of the Gla-xs.' Of the lajit- 
named, Richard Monckt on Jlilnes I first Baron 
Hou(fhton) [q. v.] said that it was one of 
the Ijest drinlting songs of the age. Waller 
also wrote the ' Imperial Odu' for the Cork 
Exhibition, I85l', and an ode on the 'En-c- 
tion of the Campanile of Trinity College,' 
which, with other pieces of the same sort, 
were published in 18(34 as ' Occasional Odes.' 
In \>^5'2 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Dublin University, in recognition 
of his eminent literary attainments. lie 
was for many years honorary secretary of 
the 1 loyal Dublin Society, lie became in 
I8IM a vice-president of the lloyiil Irish 
Academy, ana was also the founder, in l-^'S, 
and vice-president of the Goldsmith Ciiib. 
In 18(57 lie became registrar of the rolls 
coiirt, and on his retirement removeil to 
London, where his later years were spent 
in literary work for Cassell & Co. Ho died 
at Bishop Stortford on 19 Jan. 1894. II« 
married, in 18.3.'j, Anna, dnughterof William 
riopkins. Ity her he had two .wus and six 
daughters. 

The following is a list of \\'aller*a published 
works not alreadv niPntioned : I. 'Havens- 
croft Hall and other Poems,' 18o2. 2. 'The 
Dead Bridal,' IWM, 3. 'Occasional Odes.' 
18(U. 4. 'Uevelatiou9ofPeteBrowne,'l87i>. 
5. ' Festival Tales,' 1873, fi, • Pictures from 
English Literature,' 1870. lie was alsr> the 
editor of the ' Imperial Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography,' l^ondon, 1867-63, 3 vols, 
(also issued in sixteen parta); new edit. 
1877-84, 3 vols. ; and of editions of Gold- 



jimith'a • Works ' (1864-51, of Moore's ' Irish 
Melodies '(18(17), and of 'Gulliver's Travels" 
(1864), with memoirs of the authors prefixed. 
[Dublin University Mapizine, vol. Ixxxiii. ; 
Athenffium, 1804, i. 140;Iliirke'»Ijvnd«l Gentry.) 

C L F 

WALLER. RICH APiD (1395 ?ll462"f). 

] soldier and official, born probably about 

j l.'JOo, was son of John Waller of Groora- 

j bridge, Kent, by his wife, Margaret Lands- 
dale of Landsdale, Sussex. Groombridge 
had been purchased of William Clinton by 
Waller's grandfather, Thomas, who came 
originally from Lamberhurst in Sussex. 
Richard served in I he French wars under 
Henry V, and was present at Agincourt in 

] I4I0, where he is said to have captured 
Charles, duke of Orleans (Arrhtrol. Journal, 
i. :{80; Suiuie.r Archtrol. Coll. xvi. 271). The 
duke was entrusted to ^\■aller'» keeping at 
Groombridge as a reward for bis valour, 
and Waller found his charge so profitable 
that he was enabled to rebuild his house 

I there. On 17 Aug. 1424 Waller served 
under John, duke of Bedford, at the battle 
of Verneui! (litiynl Letten of Henry VI, ii. 
.'594). In 1433-4 be was "sheriff of the 
joint counties of Surrey and Sussex, and in 
1437-8 sheriff of Kent y^Lut* of Sherift, 
1898, pp. m, \m). In 1437 Orleans's 
brother, the Count of Angouli-me, was al.w 
entrusted to Waller's keeping {.Acts of the 
I'rii'i/ Council, v. 82 ; cf. A'aukix, iii. 267). 

I Waller was an adherent of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, and before 1439 became master of hia 
household. In that year he accompanied 
the cardinal to France on his embassy to 
treat for peace. In his will, dated 20 Jan. 
1446, Beaufort appointed Waller one of bis 
executors (Testamentn J'etunta, p. 352: 
Ejiitfolm Acadetnietr, Oxford Hist. Soc, 

: 1899, i. 200 ; Lettrrs of Mnn/nret <f Ayyou, 
Camden Soc, p. 101). In March 1442-3 
Waller was serving with Sir John Fastolf 
[q. v.], who terms Waller his ' right well- 
beloved brother' (Pnsion Letteni, i. 307), as 
treasurer of .Soraerset'sexpedition to Guienne, 
and iin 3 April he presented to the council 

' a .schedule of necessary purveyances for the 
array {Acts P. C. v. 256). He acted as re- 
ceiver and treasurer of a subsidy in 1450 
{Put. Pari. v. 173), and seems also to have 
been joint-chamberlain of thi' exchequer 

' with Sir Thomas Tyrrell. On 12 July of 
that year he was commissioned to arrest 
Jolm Mortimer, one of the aliases of Jack 

Cade (Paioiuve, Antirnt Kalendarr, ii. 

I 217. 218, 219, 220; Acti> P. C. vi. 96; 

I Devon, Insufs, p. 466). On 8 June 1466 he 

] wos summoned to attend an assize of oyer 

I and terminer at Maidstone to pnntsb rioters. 
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he was onu of the commissioners »p- 
ttU-d on 31 July 1458 to make public in- 
quiry into Warwick's unjustitiable attack 
on a fleet of Lubeck merchantmen [sec 
Nefille, KiCiUUD, Eabl op Warwu-k and 
SALlaBtTBY], He seems, however, to have 
made his peace vith the Yorkists after 
Edward I^ 's accession, and on 2U Feb. 
14fiO-l was made receiver of the king's 
CSsUm, land^, nnd manors in Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, and llnrnp^hire (C'n/. Patent Rulh, 
Edw. IV, i. 1 11 1, while his eldest son 
Richard id. 21 Au)?. 1474), who hud repre- 
sented Hindon in tiie parliament of 1453, 
was on 1(J May 14tU made commissioner of 
array for Kent (ib. i. 560). \\'aller appa- 
rently died soon afterwards. 

By his wife .Silviii, whost! maiden name 
^ras Gulby, Waller had issue two sons — 
Richard and John — and a daughter Alice, 
who married 8ir John (tuildford. The second 
son, John ('/. \'>\7), was father of John (his 
second son), who was the ancestor of Ed- 
mund Waller the poet ; ami he was also 
gmndfather of Sir Walter Waller, whose 
eldest son, George, married Mary llardress, 
*nd was father of Sir llardress Waller [q v.] ; 
Sir ^^'llller"s second son, Sir Thoma--*, was 
father of Sir William Waller [q. v.] 

[Authorities cited ; Philpot's Villare Oiiitia- 
nnm ; Berry's County Oensnlogics "Kent,' p. 
2()6, * 8us«rx ' pp. 10!). 348; Uasteds Kent. i. 
430-1; Notos and Queries, 1st acr. ri, 231; 
Barko's Lande<l Goatry, 1898, ii. 1533; U. A. 
Wallsr's Family Itecords, 1808 (uf little value).] 

A. F. P. 

"WALLER, Silt WILLLVM (1697-'- 
1068), parliamentary general, son of Sir 
Thomas Waller, lieutenant of Dover, by Mar- 
garet, daughter of llenrj' Lennard, lord Dacro 
(Hasted, History of Kmt, i. 430; Bebbv, 
Kentifk Genenlo;iie», p. 296), was bom 
about 1.197. Sir Ilardress Waller "q. v.] was 
hii first cousin. William matriculated from 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 2 Dec. 1«12, 
•oed lr> (T'osTHH, Alumni Oxon. LOOO-ITU ; 
Wood, At heme, iii. 812). On leaving the 
iiniversity he became a soldier, entered the 
Venetian service, fo\ight in the Bnhcmian 
wars against the emperor, and took part in 
the English e\pedit ion for the defence of the 
Palatinate (Waller, Recollect ions, p. 108; 
HiWHWoBTii, i. 1").'J). On 20 June U(22 he 
knighted, and on 21 Nov. 1032 he was 
itted to Gray's Inn (Metcaj,fb, Book of 
Knightt, p. 180 ; Foster, Oray't Inn liegi- 
tter. p. 197). 

Shortlv after his return to England Wal- 
ler mamed Jane, daughter of Sir Uichard 
Reynell of Ford House, Woolborough, 
Deronshire, n lady who waa to inherit a good 



fortune in the west. A quarrel with a ijen- 
tleman of the same family who happened to 
be one of the king's servants, in the course 
of which Waller struck his antagonist, led 
to a prosecution, which he was forced to 
compound by k heavy payment. This pro- 
duced in him 'so eager a spirit against the 
court that he was very open to any tempta- 
j tion that might engage him against it' 
I (ClaeesdoX, 7WW/i'on,ed. Macray, vii. 100;. 
As he wus also a zealous puritan. Waller 
I natunilly joined the opposition, and was 
I elected to the Long parliament in 1640 as 
I member for .\ndover. At the outbreak of 
the civil war he became colonel of a regi- 
ment of horse in the parliamentary army, 
and commanded the forces detached by Essex 
to besiege Portsmouth. It surrendered to 
him in September 1042 (ib. v. 442, vi. 32; 
//«/. AfSS. Comm. 10th Rep. vi. 148; Re- 
port nn the Duke of PortlancTg MSS. i. 50, 
(il ). At the close of the year Waller began 
the series of successes which earned him the 

I>opular title of ' William the Conqueror.' 
n December ho captured Farnlmm Castle, 
Winchester, Arundel Castle, and Chichester 
( ViCAES, Jc/iowA JireA, pp. 223, 228, 231, 
23.')). Parliament thereupon made him ser- 
geant-major-general of the counties of Glou- 
cester, W ilts, Somerset, Salop, and the city 
of Bristol, with a commission from the Earl 
of Essex (Lords' JournnU, v. tK)2,lK)0, fil?). 
Five regimenta of horse and as many of foot 
were to be raised to serve under him. In 
March 1643 \\'aller left his headquarters at 
Bristol, took Malmesbury by assault on 
21 Alarch, and on 24 March surprised the 
Welsh army which was besieging Ciloucester, 
capturing about sixteen hundred men. He 
then carried the war into Wales, forcing the 
royalists to evacuate Chepstow, Monmouth, 
and other garrisons, and evading by skilful 
marches the attempt of Prince Maurice to 
intercept his return to Gloucester. Imme- 
diately afterwards (2"! April 164.3) he also 
captured Hereford (contemporary narrntivea 
of these victories are reprinted in Ludlow's 
.VfOToj'r*, ed. 1894, i. 444; PiilLLirs, Civil 
ff'nr in Walef, ii. t(3-71 ; Uibliotheca Olou- 
cestreiuia, pp. 28, 193). 

In June 1643 Waller was summoned to 
the Nduth-west to resist the advance of Sir 
Ralph Jlopton and the Cornish army, and 
gained an indecisive battle on .5 July at 
Lansdown, near liath. Hopton and his 
forces made for Oxford, closely pursued by 
Waller, who cooped them up in Devizes. 
One attempt to relieve them was repulsed, 
and it seemed prohoble that they would be 
forced to capitulate ; but General Wilmot 
and a body of horse ixora (^.tford defeated 
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Waller on 13 July at Uoundway Down. 
Waller's foot wore cut in pieces or talten, 
and, with the few horse left him, he returned 
to Bristol : 

Great William the Cod., 

jeered a royalist poet. 

So fast hn did mn. 
That he lefc tuilf his name behind him 

(i4. p. 199; Clabe.vdojj, RfMlion, vli. 
99-121 ; Portland MSS. iii. Ill'; Deniiam, 
Po«iM, ed. 1671, p. 107). 

Waller left rSri.'«lol Jiis't before the siege by 
Rupert befpin, and returntsd to London t<i 
raise fresh forces. In spite of hia disaster 
his popularity had sutTeri^ no diminution, 
and the citizens at a meatinjif in the Guild- 
hall resolved to raise him a fresli army \>y 
aubscription. On 4 Nov. 164:i pttrtiamcnt 
.passed an ordinance associating the four 
Fcounties nf Hants, Sussex, Surrey, and 
Kent, and (;ivinjjtliem power to raise troops 
to bf( comniundeil by NN aller. The city was 
also Hiitlinriscd tn send Pfgiments of the 
triiirw'd hands ami auxiliaries to serve under 
hiui (Husband, Ordinnncm, KVlti, pp. ;?81, 
SIO, 3L>0, 379, 40*5, 475). The commission 
given Waller cnused a dispute between him 
and Essex, which ended in Octobur with a 
threat of resijj-niit inn on the part of Essex 
and a rote pkcinjj Walter under the lord- 
general's command {lAinU JnHrnnli, vi. 172, 
247). In December KU.'i Waller defeated 
Lord Crawford iit Alton, tiikinp a tliou- 
Hiind prisoners, and Arundel Castle fell into 
Lis hands on Li Jiin. 1lU4. Hy these two 
successes the royiilist attempt toj)enetrate 
into Sussex and Kent wu-sdenuitely slopped. 
On 21> .Mari-li 1(!U, iu ennjunction with Sir 
Willimu Hall'iiiir, Wiiller defeated the Earl 
of Forth and i^urd lluiitiui at Cheriton, near 
Alresford, thus regiiinin^ for the piirliamcnt 
thfl greater part (il llampsliire and Wiltshire 
(Oakdinkk, (,'rrnt Cin'l tt'tir, i. 254, 322; 
Illl.LIKH, The Sirffen of Arundel Ctutle, 
1864 ; out PiirUiimentiiril History, xiii. l"i). 
In May Essex and Waller simultaneously 
advanced upon Oxford, I'^sex hlix'kinfr np 
the city on the north and Waller on the 
(«outh. Charles slipped between their armies 
with about five tlumaaad men, and, leavinjr 
Waller to pursue him, Essex marched to re- 
gain the west of I'/iielaud. Waller proved 
unable to brin^' the liiuu; to an action tmttl 
Charles had rejoined the forces left in Oxford, 
and when hu did attack him at Oropredy 
Ilridge, near Itanbury, on 29 June, he was 
defeated and hist his puna ( Walxek, Hi»- 
iorieal Ducouraen, pp. 14-33; Fairfax Corre- 
*pond«nce, iii. 10ft). Tho disorganisation of 
Waller's heterogeneous,un|>aid, undisciplined 



army which followed this defeat enabled 
Charles to march into Cornwall. In Sep- 
tember 1644 Waller was sent west with & 
body of horse to hinder the king's return 
march towards Oxford, but he was too weak 
to do it efTectively. At the second battle 
of Newbun' on 27 Oct. lt>14 he was one of 
the .joint commanders of the parliamentary 
forces, attacked in company with Cromwell 
and Skippon the left wing of the royalists, 
and joined Cromwell in urpng a vigorous 
pursuit of the retreating king (Gardisek, 
11. 30, 40; Money, The Battlet of h'eiclmry, 
ed. 1884, pp. 221-3). In February 164^ 
Waller was ordered to march to the relief 
of Taunton, but his own men were mutinous 
for want of pay, Essex's horse refused to serve 
under him, and Cromwell's horse declined 
to go unless Cromwell went with them. 
Cromwell went under Waller's command. 
They captured a regiment of royalist cavalry 
near Devires, and attained in part the pur- 
pose of the expedition. The self-denying 
ordinance passed during his absence put an 
end to Wuller's career as a general, and he 
laid down his commission with great relief, 
saying that he would rather give his vote in 
the house than ' remain amongst his troops 
so slighted awddisesteemed ' as ho was (Gar- 
diner, ii. 128, 183, 192). In December 1045, 
when it was proposed to ajmoint him to com- 
mand in Ireland, be n-jected the oll'er, telling 
a friend ' that he had hod so much discourage- 
ment heretofore when he was near at hand 
that he could not think of l>eing again en- 
gaged in the like kind' (Wl>^ MSS. Comm. 
7th Ken. p. 237). 

Waller now became one of the political 
leaders of the presbyterian party. Hostile 
on religious grounds to liberty of conscience, 
he was a firm .supporter of the covenant and 
tho league with the Scots. ' None so pant- 
ing for us as brave Waller,' wrote Baillie 
when the Scottish army was about to enter 
England ; and Waller's zeal for the imposi- 
tion of presbyterianism on England was not 
abated by the growing strength of the in- 
dependents, lie thought that the tolera- 
tion the army demanded meant that the 
church would come to be goveme<l, like 
Friar John's college in 'Kabelais,' by one 
I general statute, ' Do what you list' (Bailmk, 
' letter*, ii. 107, 116; Vindication of tiir W. 
\ H'n//<'r, pp. 25. 148). 

' Waller had been a member of the com- 
I mittee of both kingdoms firom the time of 
I its origin, and in 1647 he was one of the 
committee for Irish affairs to which parlia- 
! ment delegated the disbanding of the new 
I model and the formation from it of an army 
I for the recovery of Ireland. In March and 
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April 1647 he was twice sent to the head- 
4jiiarter8 at Sutlron Walden to pereunde the 
soldiers to enjrage for Irish tiervice, and 
Httrihut«d his iit-succet>.s to the intlueuce of 
the higher olHcers rather than any prenuine 
grievances nmonc their men (I'A. pp. 42-94 ; 
Clarke I'tipfm, i. fi; Lord/ Journalu, ix. 
152). Hy his opposition to the petitions of 
the army he earned its hostility, and came 
to be regarded as one of its chief enemies. 
In July 1(547, when eleven lendmg presby- 
tt'riun members of parliament were im- 
peached by the army. \Valler was accused 
not only of malicious enmity to the sol- 
diery, but also of encouruging the Scots to 
invade Kngland and of intriguing with the 
queen and the royalists (the articles of im- 
peachment, together with the answer drawn 
up by I'rynne on behalf of the accused 
members, are reprinted in the O/d Parlia- 
mentary llintitry. x\\. 70-1 ItS). .\t the end 
of July the Loudon mob forced the parlia- 
ment to recall its concessions to the army. 
And Waller was accused of instigating and 
Arranging the tumults which took ])Iace. 
From all these charges he elaborately, and to 
some extent successfully, clears himself in 
Lis poslhumouslv published 'Vindication' 
<pp. 44-10(3; cf. Itervlhi-tiuim, p. 116). 
\\ hen the presbyterians determined to resist 
by arms, \Valler was made a member of the 
reconstituted committee of safety, and or- 
dered to attend the Hou.^e of Commons, 
from whicli, with the other accused mem- 
l)ers, he had voIi;ntarily withdrawn himself 
On the collapse of the resistance of London 
he obtained a pass from the speaker and set 
out for France, was pursueu, releasetl by 
Vice-admiral ISatten, and landed at Calais 
on 17 Aug. 1(547 ( J'iiidicaticm, pp. \XU, 201 ; 
GaKDINKH, IlUtory of Ihe Great CinI ){'ar, 
ill. 349). On 27 Jan. 104s Waller and his 
companions were disabled from sitting in 
the present parliament, but on 3 June fol- 
lowing these votes were annulled (IJrsH- 
W0BTH,vii, 977, 1130). Itetuming to Eng- 
land and supporting the pnipostjd treaty 
with the king, Waller was one of the mem- 
l)er8 arrested by the army on fi Dec. 104H, 
and, on the charge of instigating the Scots 
to invade England, he was permanently re- 
tAined in custody when the rest were re- 
leased (fiAUDISEB, iv. 275; Old Parlinmrn- 
tanj Iliftury, xviii. 45*!, 4(i4, 4(ttl : Walkek, 
JlUtiiry of Jndfjieiidetuy, ii. 39). Ho de- 
ACribes himself as ' seized upon by the army 
•8 I was going to discharge my duty in the 
House of Commons, and, contrary to privi- 
le^ of parliament, made a prisoner in the 
queen's court; from tlience carried igno- 
ffiinioasly to a place under the exchequer 




j called " Ilell," and the next day to the 
I hang's Head in the Strand ; after singled 
I out as a sheep to the slaughter and removed 
to St. James's; thence sent to Windsor 
Castle aiul remanded to St. James's again ; 
lastly, tossed like a ball into a strange 
country to Denbigh Castle in \orth Wales 
(April Itiol), remote from my friends and 
T\'\uUoiii' (J{ec<jllfrtion», p. 1(34; Cal. State 
Paptrt, Dom. l(J»il, p. lol). Ho remained 
three years in prison, untried and uncon- 
demned. During the Protectorate Waller 
was in a very necessitous condition. The 
2,500/. which parliament had promised to 
settle u|)on him he had never obtained. Win- 
chester Castle, which was his property, had 
been dismantled bv the government to make 
it untenable, and his eslAtes had suffered 
considerably during the war. He possessed 
by grant the prisage of wines imp<.irted into 
England, but legal di8put«s prevented him 
benefiting bv it {Cal. Stntf Papers, Dom, 
1052-3 p. 1«7, \6M-7 p. 209, 1(157-8 pp. 
02, 109). On 22 Slarcb 1058 lie was again 
arrested an suspicion and brought before the 
Protector. ' He did examine me,' writes 
Waller, ' as a stranger, not as one whom he 
had aforetime known and obeyed; yet was 
he not discourteous, and it pleased the Lord 
to preserve me, that not one thing objected 
could l)e proved against me ; wi [ was de- 
livered '( 7i'fPo//«7/(/n.«, p. 11(1). These sus- 
picions were not unjust ; for Waller was 
already in communication with royalist 
agents, and in the spring of 1059 no one 
was more xealous in promoting a rising on 
behalf of Charles 11. Charles expressed 
great confidence in his affection, and (1 1 March 
Iti.W) ordere<l Waller's name to be inserted 
in (dl comniissions. Waller received this 
mark of confidence with effusion, kissed the 
paper, and said, ' Let him be damned that 
serve not this prince with integrity and dili- 
gence.' Some jiresbyterian leadeis wished 
to impose terms upon the king, and Waller 
was obliged to support them, though assur- 
ing Charles tliat the first free parliament 
called would remove them (Clarendon State 
Papen, iii. 429,437, 444, 440). 

AVhen Sir George Booth's insurrection 
broke out , Waller was again arrested (6 .\ug, 
1059), and, as he refused to take any en- 
gagement to remain peaceable, was sent to 
the Tower. He obtained a writ of habeas 
viirpiti, and was released on 31 Oct. follow- 
ing (i?«sj//«";(un.'<, p. 105 ; Cal. State Papem, 
Dom. 1059-60,pp. 107, 135). Waller joined 
Prynne and the other excluded members ia 
their unsuccessful attempt to obtain admis- 
sion to their seats in parliament on 27 Dec, 
1059 (OW Parliamentary Uittory, xxii. 30). 
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On 21 Fi'b. IfJGO Monck'a influence opened 
tlio iloord to lliom ull, Wiiller returned to 
liiH place, iind two <lHys later he was elected 
II jueiuliiT 111' the liisl^ council of state of the 
Coniuionwoallh. In that capacity he pro- 
moted I lie colling of a free parliament, and 
■wan useful to Monck in quieting the scruples 
of I'rvnne and other presbyterians (C'laren- 
dim mttite I'npers, iii. t)47, liiJ7 ; LuDLow, 
ed. 1804, ii. 235, 249; Kkstsett, RegUtcr, 
p, 0(5), 

At the Hesloration Waller ohtiiincd 
nothing, and, what is more s^urprising, asUe<l 
for nothing. He was elected to the Conven- 
tion us member for AV est minster, bnt did 
not sit in the next parliament (Old Parlin- 
inentari/ llUloni, xxii. 2 Id). He died on 
19 Sept. ItHid, and was buried with great 
pomp on !) Oct. in the c.liapel in Tolhill 
Street, Westmin.'iter. No uionumeni, how- 
ever, was erected to him, and the armorial 
bearings and other funeral decorations wen- 
pulled down by the heralds on the ground 
of certain technical irregularities in them 
(Wijun. Atliintr, iii. 81": cf, letter from 
Thomas Jekvll to Wood, K'o-j'/ .I/.S'. F. 42, 
f. 303, and L'al. Stall- Papers, Dom. 1608-0, 
p. 2.3). 

Of Waller as a getiernl Dr. Gardiner 
justly observes: ' If he hud not the highest 
qualities of a cnmnmndi.'r, he came short of 
them tt> much through want of character us 
through defect of militury skill. As a 
master of defensive tactics he was probably 
unequalled on either side ' ( lirrnt Civil If'nr, 
ii. 192). Clarendon mentions Waller's skill 
in choosing liis jmsitions, and terms him ' a 
right good cliooserof vantages' (/WW//'un,vii. 
ill). During his career as an iiidepHudent 
commumlir he was peq)etiially hampered 
by want of money. ' I never received full 
100,(100/.,' he complains, adding that the 
material of which his army was composed 
made it impossible for him ' to improve his 
8ucces.ses' ( I'iiiilication, p. 17). He saw 
the conditions of success clearly, though he 
could not persuade the parliament to adopt 
them, and was the iirst to suggest the for- 
mation of the new model (Gardixer, ii. o). 
Waller waged war, as he sjiid in his letter 
to Hopton, ' without ]personal animosities,' 
and was humane and courteous in his treat- 
ment of opponents (cf. Ludlow, Menuiii-K, 
ed. lKf)4, i. 4ol ; Wkbb, CSvil War in lleri- 
fnrdMre, i. 203 ; Memoirs nf Sir liichard 
BuUtriide, p. 120). He could not restrain 
his unpaid K(ddiers fn)m plundering, and 
regrets in his ' Uec<dleclions ' his allowing 
them to plunder at Winchester, holding the 
demolition of his own house at that place 
by the parliament an appropriate punish- 



ment (p. 131). At Winchester, and also tt 
Chichester, he allowed his men to desecrate 
and deface those cathedrals without any at- 
tempt to check them { Men-uriu* Rititiiitx, 
ed. Iti^."), pp. 133 52). I'robably he regarded 
iconoclasm as a service to religion. 

Waller married three times. IJy his first 
wife he had one son, who died in infancy 
(UnuRY, Kentish fSeneal'ifiiet, p. 296: lie- 
cllectioTiK of Sir if. Waller, p. 127), and a 
daughter .Margaret, who lunrried .Sir William 
Courteuay of Powderham Castle ( J'indicn- 
tiim, p. ii : Collins, Peerage, ed. Brydges» 
vi. 200); he married, secondly, Lady .\nne 
Finch, daughlerof the first Karl of Winchilsea 
((A. iii. 383; Jleco/lectionn, np. 104, lOt!, 119, 
127); thirdly, Anne, daughter of William, 
lord Paget, and widow oi Sir Simon Har- 
court (iV/, p. 129 ; CoLLiKs, iv. 443). Copious 
extracts Irom this lady's diary are given in 
t he ' Harcourt Papers ' ( i. 1 09), aiul an account 
of her character is contained in Edmund 
Calamy's sermon at her funeral ( T/ie llap- 
pinetx of those who sleep in Jestis, 4to, 1662), 
Uy his second wife Waller had two sons — 
(.Sir) William (rf. 1()99) [(j.v.landTliomas — 
and a daughter .Vnne, who married Philip, 
eldest son of.Sir. Simon Harcourt, died 23 Aug. 
1 004 , and was the mot her of Lord-chancellor 
Harcourt (Collins, iv. 443). 

A certain number of Waller's letters and 
despatches were publish<-d at the time in 
]mmphlet form, but none of his literary or 
autobiographicul productions appeared till 
after his death. 'Thev were three in num- 
ber: 1. 'Divine MetJitations upon several 
Occasions, with a Daily Directory,' ItiSO; 
a portrait is prefixed. 2. ' Recollect ions by 
General Sir William Waller.' Thisisprinted 
as lui aiipendix to 'The Poetry of .\nna 
Matilda, 8vo, 1788,pp. 103-39. A manuscript 
oft his work is in the library of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. 3. ' Vindication of the Cha- 
nicter and Conduct of Sir William Waller,' 
17'.)". Prefi.xed to this is an engraved portrait 
of Wallerfrom a painting by I Jobert. Walker 
in the possession of the Earl of Harcourt. 
Waller also left, according to Wood, a 
' Militarv Discourse of the Ordering of Sol- 
diers,' wiiich has never been printed. 

Engraved ]>ortraits of \\ aller are also 
contained in ' England's Worthies,' by John 
\icars, and in .lasiah IJicraft's 'Survey of 
Ent'land's Champions,' both published in 
1047. A portrait by l.*ly, in t he possession 
of the Duke of Uiclimond, was l\o. 706 in 
the Xutional Portrait Exhibition of 1866, 
and an anonymous portrait is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

[.V lifo of Wttllor is given in Wood's AtheoB 
Oxoniensea, cd. Bliss, iii. 812. His two autobio- 
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gmpbiml works give no coiisceutiTe account of 
iiis earavr. Utbcr aathoriiiui nicnlioned in the 
article. A long list of pamphlets rvlnting to 
bis military carct-r is pivca in tfao Catitloguc of 
Uio British MaMUm Library.] C. U. 1'. 

WALLER, Sm \VILLL\M (J. 1091I), 
informer, son of Sir William NN'aller { 1 597 ?~ 
lt568) [q. v.] by bis secoud wife, Anne Finch, 
distingiiisbed himself during the wriod of 
thepopi«h plot by his activity as a Nliddlesex 
]iuticti in catching prieMs, burning' Koman 
catholic books and vestments, and getting up 
evidence. He was the discoverer ot the meal- 
tub plot and ont! of the witnesses against 
Fitzharri?: (Xoutm, Examm, pp. Hi'I, '2~~, 
290; LcTTliELL, Diary, i. 7, l".', (V.t). In April 
1680 the king put him out of the commission 
of the peace (ib. i. 39J. AValler represt'nted 
Westminster in the parliaments of lti7i)and 
1681. During the reaction which followed he 
fled to Amsterdam, of which city be waa 
ndmittedaburgher(ClllusriE,/4/<?oV.VA(7/yc*- 
Aury, ii. 403,400). In l()^S3aud the following 
year he was at lln'men, of which place Lord 
Preston, the English ambassador at Paris, 
describes him us governor, titber political 
e.xiles gathered round him, and it bt'caine the 
nest of all the jjcrsons accused of the lust 
conspiracy, i.e. the Hye House plot. 'They 
style Waller, by way of commendation, a 
second Cromwell," adds Preston (llixt.MSS. 
Comm. 7th iiep. pp. 3(HJ, ;Jll, 347, atwj). 
When the prince of ( Jrauge invaded I'^ngland 
Waller accomjianied him, and he wu.s with 
the prince at Kxeter (;'/(. pp. 417, 433; 
Reresby, Diary, p. 410). Williiim, however, 
would give him no employment (Foxckoit, 
L\fe of Hal(fa.t; ii. L'lo, 324). He died in 
July 16(t9 (LirrKELL, iv. .W8). 

Waller is satirised a^ ' Industrious Arod ' 
in the second part of * Absalom and Achi- 
tophel' (11. 531 .M) : 

The lalmurs of this midnight magistrate 
Hight rie wth Corah's to preserve the 8tnte. 

He ia verj- often introduced in the httlluds 
and caricatures of the exclusion bill and 
popish plot times (see Cntuloyue of Satirical 
Print* in the British Museum, i. 609, (U3, 
060 ; Ruxbiiryhe Ballad*, ed. Ballad Society, 
iv. 156, 177, 181 ; Luyal Poem* cillected ly 
Sat Thompson, 1085, p. 117). Wuller was 
the author of an anti-cjitbolic pamphlet 
'The Tragical Historj- of Jetrer,' lti^5, ful. ' 
[Wood's Alhenas, iii. 817; other tiulhorities 
mcotioncd in tlic article.] C. 11. F. 

WALLEYS. [See W.*llen8Is.] 

WALLICH, NATHANIEL (1786- 
1854), botanist, was by birth a Dane, and 
was bom at Copenhagen on 38 Jan. 1781). 



Having graduated M.D. in his native city, 
where he studied under Vahl, he entered 
the Danish medical 8er%'lce when slill very 
voung, and in 1807 was surgeon to the 
Danish settlement at Serampore. When 
this place fell into the hands of the East 
India Compony in 1813, Wallich, with 
other officers, was allowed to enti^r the 
Kuglish service. Though ut first attached 
to the medical staff, on the resignation of 
Dr. Francis Hamilton in Iblo he was 
made superintendent of the Calcutta botani- 
cal garden. He ut once distinguished him- 
self by his great activity in collecting and 
describing new plants, causing them to be 
drawn, and distributing specimens to the 
chief English gardens and herbaria. In 
1830 ho began, in conjunction with William 
Carey (1761-18.34) Fq. v.], topublish William 
Uoxburgh's ' Flora Indica,'to which he added 
much original matter; but his zeal us a col- 
lector of new plants was greater than hia 
patience in working up existing materials, BO 
I that Can-y was left to complete the work 
I alone. Meanwhile Wallich was oHiciallydi- 
I reeled in this year to explore Nepal; and, 
j iK'sides sending many plants home to Banks, 
' Smith, Lumbert.Uudge, and Hoscoc (.V««oi'r 
and CurrtujHindenre vf Sir Jainrt Edward 
\ Smith, ii. 3-ltJ, 'Hi'!), issued two fascicles of 
I his 'Tentumen Flone Napulensis Illustratie, 
consisting of Botanical Descriptions and Li- 
thographic Figures of select Nipul Plants,' 
printed at the recently estahlislied Asiatic 
j Lithographic Press, Serampore, 1834 and 
I lS3li, folio. In 1835 he inspected the foresfa 
j of Western Hindostan, and in 1836 and 1837 
those of Ava and Lower Burma. Invalided 
homo in 1838, he brought with him some 
eight thousand specimens of plants, dupli- 
cates of which were widely aistributed to 
both public and private collections. 'A 
Numerical List of Dried Sjwcimens of Plants 
in the East India Company's Museum, col- 
lected imder the .Superintendence of Dr. 
Wallich' (London, 1H3H, folio), contains in 
all !l,148 species. The best set of theau 
was presented by the company to the 
Liniienn Society. ' In 1830, 18;31, and 1833 
Wallich published his most important 
work, ' riiint;e .\siatiaB llariores; or De- 
scriptions and Figures of u Select Number 
of unpublished Ea.st Indian Plants' (Lon- 
don, 3 vols, folif)). He then returned to 
India, where, among other ollicial duties, he 
made an extensive exploratiou of Assam 
with reference to the discovery of the wild 
tea shrub. He finally returned to Eng- 
land in 1847; and, on bis resignation of his 
post in ISiOO, he was succeeded by John 
Scott, gardener to the Duke of Devonshire 
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at Oliatsworth. As vice-tlI•eilidl'n^ of the 
Linneun Society, of whiefi lie lind beeu a 
fellow since ISiS, Dr. W'lillic-li freiiuently 
presided over its meetings in his later years. 
He died in London, in (Jower Street, IJlooms- 
bury, on 28 April 1854. 

Wallich was elected fellow of tlie Hoyal 
Society in 1829, und was also a fuHow of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. There is an oil por- 
trait of him, by Lucas, at I lie Liniu'im Society's 
apartmeuts, imd there is u lithnpraph, jmb- 
lished by MujTuire, in the Ipswich series. .\n 
obeli.'-k was erected to his memory by the 
East India Companv in tlie bntunical garden 
at Calcutta; and, tliough his name was up- 
plied by iii'veral twlanists to various genera 
of plants, the admitted genus Waltichia is a 
group of p.'ilms so named by William liox- 
burgn. In addition to llie more important 
works already mentioned, Wallich iscrediteil 
in the Itoyal Society's 'Catalogue ' (vi. 2o2l 
with twenty-one pnpt^rs, montly botanical, 
contributed by him between 181(i and 
1854 to the '.\siatick Kesearches,' 'Edin- 
burgh I'bilosopliical Journal,' 'Transactions 
of the Liunean Society,' of the 'Caleulta 
Medical and Physical Society,' and of the 
' Agricultural Society of India,' the '.fournal 

|of Botany.' ami the journiils of the .\siiitic 
Society uf Bengal and the liorlleultural 
Society, 

Ilis' son, CiEoitoK ('k.\ki,E8 'Wallicii 
(1815-1899), graduated -M.D. from l':din- 
burgh in 1830, became a lici-ntiate of the 
Roj-al College of Surgeons uf EJiuliurgh in 
1837, and entered the Indian medical 8er\ice 
in 1838. He received medals for bis ser- 
vices in the Suth'j and I'unjiib campaigns of 
1842 and 1847, nnd was field-surgeon dur- 
ing the Sonlhal rebellion in 1 8r(5~ti. In 18tS0 
ho was altaebed to the liulhlog nn lier sur- 
vey of the Atlantic bottnni for the purposes 
of the proposed cable, und for more than 
twenty years he continued to study murin'.' 
biology, publishing in IHiO ' Notes on the 
Presence nf .Vnimal Life iit ^'ast Depths in 
tbedcenn.'Knd in I8(i2 'The North .\llantic 
Sea-biil,' und receiving the gold medal of 
the Liunean Society for bis researches. He 

Idled on 31 March" 1899 (Lancet, 8 April 

^1899). 

[Gardeners' Chronielo, 18.14, p. 284; infur- 
matiou furuibhed bjr the latf i)r. G. C, Wiitlieh.] 

G. S. B. 

WALLINGFORD, Viscount (1647- 
lti32). [See KsoixYs, WiLLUM, Eael ok 

BA.NBtTRY.l 

WALLINGFORD, JOUN of (d. 1258), 
hi.<toricBl writer, [rives his name to a chro- 
nicle of English history existing inCottonian 



MS. Julius I), vii. tt, and printed by Gale in 
lOStl in bis ' IlisloriiB Dntannicas haxonicre 
Anglo-DoniciE Scriptores XV' (called by 
him vol. i., though generally described hi 
vol. iii. of Gale and Fell's collection). From 
internal evidence it appears that John of 
Wallingford became a monk of St. Albans 
in 1231, was in priest's orders, sen'ed the 
oflice of intirnmrer, either composed or simply 
copied as a scribe (scriptor) the chronicU- in 
question, and died at AVymondham, Norfolk, 
a cell of St. .Vlbans, on 14 Aug. 1258. 

John of Wallingford is confused by Gale 
in his preface, and by Freeman (yorman 
('tiiiijuest , i. 344 «.), with John, called de 
Cella, abbot of St. Albans, who studied at 
Paris, where he gained the reputation of 
being a ' Priscian in grammar, an Ovid in 
verse, and a Galen in medicine.' He was 
elected abbot of St. Albans on 20 July 
llU'i, rebuilt the west front of the abbey 
church, und di^d on 17 July 1214. 

The chronicle a>iSociated with John of 
Wallingford's name extends Irom 449 to 
10;}5. and, as publi-shed, take.s up only 
pp. .')25-5tt; but It is longer in manuscript, 
liir tiale, ns be says in his preface, omitted 
some things and abridged in other parts, 
.specially tbuse dealing with hagiology ; liLs 
omissions are more frequent than would be 
galhered from his text. The author evi- 
dintly used several excellent authorities, 
such us Rede, the Saxon priest's ' Life of 
Dunstan,' Florence of Worcester, and the 
like; but, though he makes some attem]>t4 
at comparison and criticism, has in.serted so 
many exaggerations and miscnncepi ions ap- 
parently current in his nwn time, and has 
tiirther so strangelv confused the results of 
his reading, that his production is histori- 
cally worthless. More than once he speaks 
of bis iuteution to write a larger chronicle. 

[Mull. Hist. Brit. Intnxl. p. 22, virtually re- 
pmtoil in llarJv's Cat. Mat. i, 625-6.1 

W. H. 

WALLINGFORD. mCHARD of 
(12fi2?-l3;5ti), abbot of St. Albans. [See 

I{ICI1AUI>.] 

WALLINGFORD. 'WILLIAM (rf. 
1488."), alibot nf }St. .\lbans, was from youth 
up a memk of St. Albans. He only left the 
house to study at the university, probably 
at Oxford (Iffl/istra Mon. S. Al/mw, i. 130 i. 
He was nn a<lmiuostrator rather than a re- 
cluse, and at the time of the death of Abbot 
John Stoke, on 14 Dec. 1451, was already 
archdeucon.cellarer, bursar, forest er, and sut- 
celhirerof the abbey of St. Albans (I'b. i. •'">). 
He wus a candidate for the succession when 
John Whethnmstede [q. v.] was unanimously 
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elected on Ifi Jan. lA't'J. Throughout the 
abbacy of Whethauistede ^\■allingford held 
office as 'officiiil general,' arohilcacoii, and 
also as chhmtx-rlitin ((6. i. it, 17-3). Faction 
raged high among the mnuk^, and grave 
charges were then or later brought against 
AVallingford, which are detailed ot great 
length in Whelhamstede's ' Itegiater' (i6. i. 
102- So). Thev are, however, evidently an 
interpolation, probably bva monk jealous of 
Wallingford, and Whtttamstede not only 
took no notice of these accusations, but con- 
tinued Wallingford in all his offices. In 
1464 he was, as archdeacon, appointed by 
the abbot one of a commission for the exami- 



nation of heretics (I'A. 



2). Hamridge, 
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Wallingford'g successor as abbot, soys that 
he first became distinguislicd as urehdeocon 
for bis care of education, training ten young 
monks at his own e.xpeiise, and for tlif lavish 
attention he bestowed nj>on the abbey build- 
ings and treasures, lie built • nmiiy fair 
new buildings' for the abbi'V, ranging l'n>m 
the library to a stone bakehouse, while tlio-e 
buildings which were falling into a ruinou- 
state be repaired. He also presented tlie 
abbey with many rich treasures, such lis n 
gold chalice ond precious gold-embroidereil 
vestments. Their value whs i(f*() marks. 

When, upon the death of WheHinmstedp 
on i!0 Jan. 14<>5, William Allion, the prior, 
■was on io Keb. elected his successor, Wal- 
lingford took a leading part in the electiim 
(ib. V\.-J7, '.10, 36, .'57). On 18 March the 
new abbot, with the common consent of the 
monks, created Wallingford prior of the 
monastery. His previous office of arch- 
deacon he c'intinued to exercise (I'A. ii. 60, 
90). In 1473 be was granted, with others, 
a commission for the visitatiuuol'the cunites 
and vicars of St. I'eter's, St. .Vndrew's, .St. 
Stephen's, and St. Michael's of the town of 
St. Albans {it>. ii. \W). As ]irlor he kejit op 
bis interest in the maintenance of the monas- 
tic buildings, spending 3(10/. on die kitcln-u, 
and within eight vears laving out ii thou- 
sand marks on the rejiairs of farms uml 
houses. He built a prior's hall, and added 
all that was necessary for it (Diul>Al.>;, 
Monasticon, ii. l'06 n.) 

After Abbot Albon's death on 1 July 1471!, 
Wallingford was on 5 -Vug. ununirnoiisly 
elected to succeed him. Wallingford's regis- 
ter covers the years from 147(> to Aiigii.st 
1488, though certain leaves are torn out I'rom 
the end of it. Wallingford took little part 
in outside alfairs. He resisted successfully 
certain claims of .\reliliishop Itourchier over 
the abbey, which were decided in the abbot's 
&vour upon appeal to liome {ib. ii. 20G >i. ; 
Newcome, Ilintory of St. Atbanr, p. SUti ; 




Clcttebbcck, p. 35). In 14nO Wallingford 
was appointed by the general chapter of Bene- 
dict ines at Northampton visitor of all Bene- 
dictine monasteries in the diocese of Lincoln, 
but he commissioned William Hardwyk and 
John Maynard to conduct the visitation in 
his place ( Ueyistrd, ii.'Jl!) ). Hisgovemment 
of the abbey was marked by regard for strict 
discipline tempered with generosity. Thus, 
while he deposed John Langton, prior of 
Tyueraouth, tor disobedience to his ' vLsitors' 
(A. 15 Mareh 1478, ii. 186), he gave letters 
testimonial lor the absolution of a priestwho 
bv misadventure had committed homicide t 
(ill. yO Aug. 147tJ, ii. L'4(i, L'47). He manu- 
mitted certain villeins and their children (ib. 
1480, ii. 208, 230). WaUingford sent in 1487 
John Kothebury, his archdeacon, to Uoma i 
in order to try to win certain concessions ' 
for the abbey, but the mission proved n failure 
Uh. ii. 288, 28i»). 

Wallingford's abbacy shows some of the 
weak points charact erist ic of fift eenth-cent ury 
inonasticism. There is a desire to make the 
hot of both worlds. The lay offices of the 
abbey were turned to advantage. Foreiam- 
jite, in 14711 Wallingfiird c^nilVrred the office 
of seneschal or steward of the liberty of St. 
-Vlbans, with all itseinoluments,nn William, 
lord Hastings (7iV»/M/rrt, ii, l'.li», 2(1(1), not- 
withstanding the fact that Abbot Albtiii had 
already in 1474 conferred the siime on John 
Forster for life. Three years afterwards Wal- 
lingford gave the oMice jointly to the same 
Lord Hastings and John Forster. However, 
Lord Hastings was put to death by Richard 
III soon after, and r'orster, alter being im- 
prisoned in t lie Tower for nearly nine months, 
' in hope of a mitigation of his piiuishnient, 
did remit and relea.se all his title and 
supreme interest that he had in his office of 
seneschal of St. Albans.' This is one in- 
stance of several {ih. ii. 207, 2(58) which 
show that the lay officii of the abbey were 
u'-ed for selfish ends. The attitude of Wal- 
lingford to the bishops was conciliatory as a 
rule, sometimes even obsequious. Thus, when 
he feared the lo.ss of the priory at Pembroke, 
given byDuke Humphrey, (liroiigh Edwanl's 
lesiiiuption of grants made by his three Lan- 
castrian jiredecessors, he applied humbly to 
the elinncellor, tieorge Neviih', bishop of 
Exeter, for his good offices, and through him 
secured a re-grant. The bishop later, in re- 
turn, was granted the next prejientation of 
the rectory of Slanraore .Magna in Middlesex 
(I'A. ii. 92). Mr. Hiley, in his introduction 
to the second volume of Wbethamstede's 
' Chronicle,' is, however, unduly severe in his 
inteqirutatiiin of many of Wallingford's acts. 

From the golden opinions of his imme- 
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diate successor in the abbacy, Thomas Rnm- 
ridge, no less tliun from the simple enlrii-s ] 
in WuUiiifrford's own register, it is clear that 
he was efficient ami thoroughgoing, an excel- 
lent administrator, and a diligent defender of 
Ilia abbey. He voluntarily paid 1,830/. of 
debts left by his predecessor. He built n ' 
noble altar-screen, long considered the finest 
piece of arehileeture iu the abbey. l'iK>n 
this he spent eleven hundred marks, and 
another thousand marks in finishing the 1 
chapt^r-houfK', He built also, at the cost of | 
100/., a small chantry near the nllar on the , 
sonth side, in which he built his tomb, with 
his olligy iu marble. His tomb bears the 
inscription: 

Galielmns quartus, opua hoc laudabils cuius 
Extitit, hie paucat : Christus nbi pnemia 
reddnt. 

(Weever, Fuyterall Mon. p. "106). Two fine 
windows, a precious mitre, and two rich pas- 
toral staves were other gifts the abbey owed 
to his munificence. \\'hen he died in or 
about 1488 he left the abbey entirely freed 
from debt. 

The maiu interest of Wallingford's abbacy 
lies in the fact that the art of printing, 
brought into England a few years IJefore by 
Caxton, was then introduced into the town 
of St. Albans. The whole subject of the 
relation of the St. Albans press to other 
presses is obscure, and even the name of the 
St. Albans printer and his connection with 
the abbot vinknown (.Vmes, 'I'l/jidi/r. Antitj. 
ed. Dibdin, vol. i. p. civ ). -Vll t hat is certain 
is that between 14S0 and ll^Hlhis unknown 
printer issued eieht works, ihe first six in 
Latin, the last two in English. The most 
important aiid last of these was the famous 
'Bnke of St, Albans '[see Bf.rne](s,.Tui.iasa]. 
All thiit is clearly known of the St. .Vlbaus 
printer is tlint in Wynkyn do Worde's re- 
print of ' St. Albans Chronicle' the colophon 
states; "Here endith this present chmnich', 
compiled in a book and also emprinted by 
our sometime scluwlmaster of St. Albaii.' 
There is no clear proof of any closer relation 
W.tween Wollingford and the 'schoolmaster 
of St. Alban ' than bi-tween John Esteney, 
abbot of VVeslmiiistrr, and William C'axton. 
who worked under the shadow of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Yet the probabilities of close 
connection in a little place like St. Albniis 
between the abbot, who was keenly interested 
in education, and the • schoolmaster,' who 
was furthering education by the ])rinting of 
books, are in themselves great, and arecon- 
tirmed by the fact that two of the eight books 
printed between 1480 and 14S(i bear the 
arms of the abbey of St . .Mbans (see for the 



discussion of the subject Mr. W. Blades'^ 
introduction to his Facsimile Rf print of the 
Lukeof iSI. Albaiu,hon&on, 1881, pp. 17-16, 
and E. (iollDox l)\:¥r'a liarly Pritited Boq};s, 
p. 140. Mr. ISIades is of opinion that no 
connect i<m between the schoolmaster and the 
abbey can be established ). 

[Nearly all that is known of WalliagfurJ is 
to bo found in his Register, whicli, with that of 
his prcdecostors, WhotJiiimstedc and Allion, is 
printed ia Mr. Riluy's Registra Joluvunis Wbet^ 
Immstedo, Willelnii Alboa et Willelnn Waling- 
forile, iu the RolL" Series; Wallingford's Ke- 
gislor is printed in ii. UU-290. ) M. T. 

WALLINGTON, NEHEMIAH (1598- 
1658), puritan, bom on l:i May 1598, was 
the leuth child of John Wallingtim (rf. 1641), 
a turner of St. Leonard's, Eastchcap, by 
his wife Elizabeth (d. 1(X)3), daughter of 
Anthony Hall (d. 1 597), n citizen and skinner 
of London. 

A little before 1020 Xehemiah entered 
into business on his own account as a turner, 
and took a house in Little Eastcheap, be- 
tween Pudding Lane and Fish-street Hill. 
Iu this abode he passed the remainder of 
an uneventful life. His puritan sympathies 
caused him occasional onxiety. In 1639 he 
and his brother John were summoned before 
the court of Star-chamber on the charge of 
possessiug prohibited books. He acknow- 
ledged thiit he had possessed I'rynne's ' Divine 
Tragedie,' Matthew White's • Newea from 
Ipswich,' and Henry Burton's ' Apology of 
an Appeale,' hut pleaded that he no longer 
owned them. I'or this misdemeanour he 
was kept under surveillance by the court for 
about two years, but suffered no further 
penalty. 

Wallington has been preserved from 
oblivion by three singular compilations of 
contemporary events. In 1630 he com- 
menced his ' Historical Notes and Medita- 
tions, 158;}-1649,' a quarto manu.soript 
volume, now in the British Mu.seum (Addit. 
M.S. "illta')). It consists of classified extract* 
from contemporary journals and pamphlets, 
which he enlarged with hearsay kuowledco 
and enriched with pious reflections. The 
work is chiefly occupied with political 
afliiirs. The latest event recorded is the 
evecntion of Charles I. In December 1630 
ho commenced a record of his private afliiirs, 
under the title ' Wallington's Journals,' in 
atjuurto volume, preserved in the Guildhall 
Library. It was formerly in the possession 
of William L-|)cott [q. v.], who indexed its 
contents. In 163:J he commenced a third 
quarto, now in the British Museum (Sloane 
MS. 1457), in which he recorded numerous 
strange portents which had occurred in variotiB 
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parts of Engknd, ' cheifly ' taking ' notice of 
Gods iiidgmi'nts iij>ou Sabbuth breakers and 
on Drunkards.' Ir. contains many extracts 
from his • Historical Notes.' 

Wallington died in the summer or autumn 
of 1(558. In IBlil or \&20 he was married 
to Grace, sister of Zathariuh and LiveweU 
Rampain. Zacharinh, a man of |ro<id estate, 
was slain by the Irish in 1041. LiveweU 
was minister at Hurlon, near Lincoln, and 
afterwards at Uroxliolme. By her Wal- 
lington had several children, of whom only 
a daughter, Sara, survived him. Slie wa.s 
married to a jiuritan, named John Ilaughton, 
on 20 Nov. 1641'. 

Wallington's ' Historical Notes ' wi-re 
pubUshed in 18U9 (Loudon, '2 vols. S\o) under 
the editorship of Miss If. Webb, witli the 
title 'Historical Notices of Kvenis occurring 
chiefly in the Keign of Charles I.' 

[Miss Webb's Intrudueliuii to Historical 
Notices..] E. I. C. 

WALLIS, Mis.s, afterwards -Mils. (,'amP- 
BELL (y/. 1789-1814), Bctres.4, the (liiiijrhter 
of a Country actor, was born at Iticlnuond 
in Yorkshire, and appeared in Dublin as a 
child under liic-hnrd Daly, whoso manage- 
ment of Smock .\lley Theatre began in 1781 
and ended in 1798. For her father's benefit, 
announced as her own, she caricatured the 
Fine Lady in ' Lethe.' She playeil wiili lier 
father in many country tlieatres, and, after 
the death of her mother, obtained tlirough 
the influence of Lord and Lady IJoslyn (Earl 
and Countess of Uosslynr*) an engagement 
at Covent Garden, where she appeared on 
10 Jan. 1789 as Sigismuuda in "Tancred and 
Sigismunda.' Leading business ap|ieiirs at 
once to have been aj*signed her, and ^be played 
during the season Delvidera, Koxalana, and, 
for her benefit, liosalind. In the cliaraeter 
last named she made her lirst appearance 
(17 Oct. 1789) at Hath. -Vuiantbis in the 
•Child of Natiire' followed on -'1 Jan. 17!H). 
She was subsequently seen as Liicile in 
'False Appearances,' Letitia Hardy, Indiana, 
Colistn in tlie ' Fair IVnitent,' La<!y Lniily 
Oayville, Maria in the •Citizen,' and lleatrice 
in 'Much Alio about Nothing.' .\t Hath 
or Bristol she remained until 1794, jiiaying 
a great round of characters, including Vio- 
lante in the 'Wonder,' Imogen, Widow 
Belmour, Julia de Kuubignfi (an original 
part) in Catharine .Metcalfe's uduplation so 
named, on '2ti Dec. 1790; Lady Townley, 
Portia, Monimia, Lady Amarantli in ' Wild 
Oats,'Juliet,LadyTeazle,Susan in ' Fnlliesof 
n Day.' Isabella in 'Measure for Measure,' 
Cordelia, Jane Shore. Constance in "King 
John,' Euphrasia, Lady Macbeth, Catharine 




in ' Catharine and I'etmchio/ Mrs. Ford, 
IJosamond in • Henry II,' Mrs. Beverley, 
Perdita, and very many other characters of 
primary importance. So great a favourite 
did she become that the pit was, for her 
benefit, converted into boxes (what is now 
known a» dress circle). The benefit pro- 
duced 145/., in those days a large sum. She 
also gave an addre.>-s stating her reasons for 
quitting the Bath Theatre. A second benefit 
in Bristol produced 103/. 

As ' Miss Wallis from Bat li ' she reappeared 
at Covent Garden on 7 Oct. 1794, playing 
Imogen. .She repeated many of the promi- 
nent characters in which she had been seen 
in Bath, including Juliet, Calista, Beatrice, 
and Cordelia, and plaved several original 
parts, of which the following are the most 
considifrable : Georgina in Mrs. Cowley's 
'Town before you,' (i Dec. 1794; Julia in 
Miles i'eter Andrews's 'Mysteries of the 
Ca.stle,' 31 Jan. 1795; Lady Surrey in Wat- 
son's 'England Preserved,' 21 Feb.; Augusta 
Woodbine in O'Keeffe's 'Life's Vagaries,' 
19 March; Miss IJussell in Macready's ' Bank 
Note,' 1 .May, founded on Tavenier's ' Art- 
ful Husband;' Joanna in Holcroft's 'De- 
serted Daughter,' 2 May ; Ida in Boaden's 
'Secret Tribunal,' 3 Jime; Emmeline in 
Iieynolds's ' Speculation,' 7 Nov. ; Julia in 
Morton's 'Way to get Married,' 2.'i Jan. 
1 79() ; Lady Danvcrs in Iieynolds's ' For- 
tune's Fool,' 29 Oct. ; Jessv in Morton's 
'Cure for the Heartache,' 10 inn. 1797 ; and 
Miss Dorilliin in Jlrs. Inch)>uld'.>i 'Wives os 
they were and Maids as they are,' 4 March. 
She had also been seen as Olivia in 'Bold 
Stroke for a Husband,' Cecilia in 'Chanter 
of Ac(rident8,' Julia in the ' Itivals,' Perdita, 
Eliza Itatelifly in the 'Jew,' Arethusa in 
' I'bila.'ter,' Lady Sadlife, Leonora in ' Lovers' 
tjiiiirrel.s,'and .\driiina in ' Comedy of Errors.' 
i Tlie last part in which her name as Miss 
I Wallis is traced is .Mrs. Belville in the 
• School for Wives,' 22 May 1797. At the 
close of the season she performed in New- 
castle and other towns in the north. She had 
during the previous season, unless there is a, 
mi^-taVii in the year, playetl on 2 July at 
Edinburgh Juliet to the Romeo of Henry 
Sidiluiis. Ill Juno or July 1797, at Glads- 
niuir, lliidctingtoushire, she married JameaJ 
Campbell of theJird regiment of guards, and' 
retired t'nim the stage. 

On 20 Feb. 1813, as Mrs. Campbelllate 
Miss Wallis, she reappeared at CoventJ 
( iarden, playing Isabella in Garrick's piece t 
named ; but she lost nerve and was a failure. 
She repeated the character once, but ot- 
lempted nothing else. In April she reap- 
peared at Hath for six nights, acting as 
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jy Townley and Hermione. The follow- 
Dg aeoaon she was again en?a?ed, and was 
8e«n in manv cbaract^rs, includiDg liutland 
in ' Earl of Kssex,' Ladv Ountk' in ' Lady's 
Last Stake,' Zaphira in ' I'arbarosaa,' and 
Marchioness in • Doubtful Son.' She never 
quite recovered her lost ground, however, 
and from this time disappears. 

Miss Wallis had a )fraoeful figure and a 
pretty, dimpled face. She had capacity for 1 
the expression of sadness but not of deep 
passions. Her comedy was pretty, but arti- 
hcial aud simpering. She had a voice plea«- 
ing but uncertain, deficient in range and 
imperl'ectly under control. She was charged 
with inattention and walking through uer 
parts. Of these. Miss Dorillon, in ' Wives 
as they were and Maids as they are,' was 
perhaps the best. She was also 8Ucoe.4sful 
OS .loauna in the ' Deserted Daughter,' Julia 
in the ' Way to get Married," and Jessy 
Datland in the 'Cure for the Heartache.' 
She was unrivalled in parts which required 
simplicity, an unaffectt^fl deportment, mo- 
desty and sweetness. This seems to have 
been her own character, her purity and 
simplicity of life having won her a high 
character and many friends. 

A portrait as Juliet, by John Graham, 
exhibited at the lioyal .\cademy in iri>0, is 
in the possession of l{ol)ert Walters, esq., of 
Ware l*riory, Hertfordshire. Itoraney painted 
her portrait in 1788, before she went on the 
Co vent Garden stage, as ' Mirth and Melan- 
choly.' This picture, sold for 50/, at l!om- 
ney's sale, was engraved by Keating, and 
published 4 Jan. 179{). She seems to have 
been Uomney's model at a later date. 

[Geoest's .\ccouot of the English Slagv; 
Monthly Mirror, various jeurs, especially Sep- 
tember IT'.t* ; Theatrical Inqui'-itfir, J813; 
Gillitand's Dramatie Mirror; Thespian iJiet. ; 
Notes and Uueries, 8th Mr. xii. 176, 21)1; 
Genu Mag. 1797, ii. 613.] J. K. 

WALLIS, GEOKGE (1740-1«)2), phy- 
sician and author, was bom at York in 1740. 
Ho studied medicine, and, after gaining 
the degree of M.D., obtained a large prac- 
tice at Vork. He was much attached to 
theatrical amusements, and hejsides <ither 
pieces composed a mock tragedy entitled 
'Alexander and Statira," which was acted 
at York, Leeds, and Edinburgh. In 1775 
a dramatic satire by him, entitled 'The 
Mercantile Lover*,' was acted at York. The 
play possessed merit enough for success, 
but it sketched too plainly the foibles of 
prominent citizens of the town. Through 
their resentment Wallis lost his entire 
medical practice, and was obliged to remove 



to London, where an expurgated edition of 
the play appeared in the same year. In 
I./)naon he commenced as a lecturer on the 
theory and practice of physic, and in 1778 
published an ' Essay on the Evil Conse- 
quences attending Injudicious Bleeding in 
IVegnancy ' (London, 1781, 2nd edit. 8vo). 
He died in I.ondon, at Red Lion Square, on 
•29 Jan. 1802. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was the 
author of: 1. 'The Juvenaliad," a satire, 
1774, 4to. 2. ' Penury,' a satire, 1774, 4to. 

3. * Xosologia Mettiodica Gcolorum, or a 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Eyes, trans- 
lated and 8elect«d from the Latin of Francis 
Bossier de Sauvages,' I.,ondon, 1785, 8vo. 

4. ' The Art of preventing Diseases and 
restoring Health, London, 1793 : 2nd edit. 
1796; German translation, Berlin, 18tX). 

5. 'An Essav on the Gout,' London, 17V»8, 
8ro. Ho edited the ' Works of "Thomas 
Sydenham on Acute and Chronic Diseases,' 
London, 1789, 2 vols. 8vo, and the third 
edition of (Jeorge Motherby's ' Medical 
Dictionary,' London, 1791, fol. 

[Gent. Mag. 1802. i. 188; Baker's Biogr. 
DrBm.1812; Watt"t Hibliotheoa Britan,; Rooks's 
Kegister of .\ulhors Living in Gr«at Britain.] 

B. I. C. 

WALLIS, GEORGE (1811-1891), 
keeper of South Kensington Museum, son 
of John Wallis (178:j-1818> by his wife, 
Mary I^ice (1784-18(U l,was bom'at Wolver- 
hampton on 8 June 1811, and educated at 
the grammar school from 1820 to 1827. He 
practised as an artist at Manchester fnim 
1832 to 1837, but, taking an interest in art 
education as applied to designs for art 
manufactures and decorations, he won one 
of the six exhibitions offered by the govern- 
ment in 184 land joined the school of design at 
Somerset House, Ix>ndon. He became head' 
master of the Spitalfields schools in January 

1843, and was promoted to the headmaster- 
ship of the Manchester school on 15 Jan. 

1844, which position he resigned in 1846. as 
he could not agree with cltanges in the plan 
of instniction originatedat Somerset House. 
In 1845 he organised at the Royal Institution, 
Manchester, the first exhibition ofartmanu- 
fnctures ever held in England, and in the 
same year he delivered the first systematic 
course of lectures on the principles of deco- 
rative art, illustrated with drawings on the 
blackboard. These lectures led Lord Claren- 
don, then president of the board of trade, to 
ask Wallis to draw up a chart of artistic and 
scientific instruction as applied to industrial 
art. This chart is said to have been the basis 
of the instruction afforded by the present 
science and art department (SviUXsa,Sdioob 
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of Art, p. 46). The royal commissioners for 
tbe Great Exhibition of iMol np|>ointed him 
a deputy commissioner, and he acted in 1850 
for several manufacturing districts and the 
■whole of Ireland. During the exhibition of 
18.'jl he was superintendent of the British 
textile division, and a deputv commissioner 
of juries. After the close of the exhibition 
he accepted, at the request of the board of 
trade, the headmastership of the Birmingham 
school of design. In 1853 he was one of the 
six commissioners sent by the government to 
the United States of America to report nn 
art and manufactures, and from his report 
and that of Sir .loseph Whitworth [q. v.] on 
machinery' was compiled ' Tlie InduBtry of 
the United States,' IS-W. During the great 
Intt'matifinal Exhibition of If^Oii he acted 
in the same capacity as he bad done in IS-Jl. 
He was actively engaged in the British sec- 
tion of the Paris universal exhibitions of 186.") 
jHid 1867. In 1858 he left Birmingham and 
ned the South Kensington Museum us 
•enior keeper of the artcnlleclion, nn n]ipoinf- 
menl which he relimiui.'ihed just jirior to his 
death. He fostered the system of circulating 
■worlu of art in provincial museums, (tn 
7 March 1878 he was elected E.S.A. He 
■wrote in all the leading art periodicaU, and 
•was one of the earliest contributors to the 
• Art Journal,' besides delivering a vast num- 
berof lectures on design niid kindred subjects. 
He died at 21 St. George's I'oad, Wimbledon, 
Surrey, on 24 Oct. 1891, and was buried iii 
Higfagate cemetery on 28 Oct. He married, 
on 80 June 1842, Slatilda, daughter of Wil- 
liam Cundall of Camberwell, and left issue. 
Besides prefaces to artistic works he wrote: 
1. ' On the Cultivation of a Popular Taste in 
the Fine Arts,' 1839. 2. ' The Principles of 
Art as applied to Design,' 1844. 3. 'Intro- 
ductory Address delivered to the Students 
of the Manchester Schonl of Design,' lt<44. 

4. 'The Industry of the United States in 
Machinery and Ornamental Art,' 1844. 

5. 'The Artistic and Commercial Itesulta of 
the Paris Exhibition,' 1855. 6. 'Ueeent Pro- 
gre^ of Design,' 185<!. 7. ' Schools of Art, 
their Constitution and Management ,' 1857. 
8. ' Wallis's Drawing Book, Elementarv 
Series,' 1869. 9. ' The Manufactures of Bir- 
mingham,' 1863. 10. 'The Uoval House of 
Tudor,' 1866. 11. 'Technical Instruction," I 
1868, 12. 'Language by Touch ,'1873. 13. 'De- 
corative Art in Britain, Past, Pre-sent, and 
Future,' 1877. 14. 'British Art, Pictorial. 
Decorative, and Industrial: a Fifty Years' 
Retrospect,' 1882. He edited Benjamin 
Waternouse Hawkins's ' Comparative Aua- 
tomr as applied to tbe Purposes of the j 
Artist," 1883. I 




[Art Joiiriuil, Dwember 1 89 1, p. .181. with por- 
trait; Daily Omphic, 28 Oct. ISOl.with portmit; 
lUust.rated'LondonNews, 17 Oct. 1891, wilhpor- 
trnil ; London Figiiro. 14 Oct. 1891, with portrait; j' 
Magazine of Art, Deeember 1891, with purtrait ; 
Bioeraph. 1879, ii. 177;SinimB'a Bibliotheca 
Stnffordieii«is, pp. 484-6.] O. C. B. 

WALLIS, JOHN (1616-1703), mathe- 
matician, was bom at Ashford in Kent on 
23 Nov. 1616. His father, the Kev. John 
Wallis (1667-1C22), son of Uobert Wallis 
of Finedon, Northamptonshire, graduated 
B.A. and M..\. frum Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was minister at Ashford from 
1602 until his death on 30 Nov. 1622. He 
married in 1612, as his s»?cond wife, Joanna, 
daughter of Henry and Mary Chapman of 
Godmersham, Kent, and had by her three 
daughters and two sons, John and Henrv'. 

Wallis's education was begun at Aahford ; 
but, on an outbreak there of the plague, he 
was removed in l(i2.'> to a private school at 
Ley Green, near Tenterden, kept by .Tames 
Mouat, a Scot. When it broke up in 16:J0 
Wallis ' was as ripe for the uuiversitv,' by 
his own account, 'as some that have been 
sent thither.' 'It was always my affecta- 
tion even from a child,' he wrote, ' not only 
to learn by rote, but to know tbe grounds 
or reasons of what I learn ; to inform my 
judgment as well as furnish my memory." 
When placed in 1630 at I'elsted school, 
Essex, he wrote and spoke Ijitin with fa- 
cility, knew (ireek, Hebrew, French, logic, 
and music. During the Cliristmns vacation 
of 1631 his brother taught him the rules of 
arithmetic, and the study ' suited ray humour 
so well that I did thenceforth prosecute it, 
not as a formal study, but as a pleasing 
diversion at spare hours,' when works on the 
subject ' fell occasionally in my way. For I 
had none to direct me what books to read, i 
or what to seek, or in what method to 
proceed. For mathematics, at thot time 
with us, were scarce looked on as academical 
studies, but rather mechanical — ns the 
business of traders, merchants, seamen, car- 
penters, sur^-eyors of lands, and the like.' He 
was admitted to Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, at Christmas 1632, gained a scholar- 
ship on the foundation, and Ix^came noted as 
a dialectician. His course of study embraced 
ethics, physics, and metaphysics, besides ^ 
medicine and anatomy ; he being the first 
pupil of Francis Glisson fq. v.] to maintain 
publicly the circulation of the blood. He 
graduated B.A. and M.A. in 1637 and 1C40 
respectively, was ordained in the latter year, 
nnd became chaplain, first to Sir liicbard 
Darley at Buttercrambe, Yorkshire, then 
(ltM2-4) to the widow of Iloraf io, lord Vere, 
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alternntely at. Caatle llodin^ham, Essex, 
and in London. Here, one eveninjj at supper, 
a letter in cipher was bronght in, relating 
to the capture of Chichester ou 27 Doc. 1642, 
which Wallis within two hours succeeded 
in deciphering. The feat made his fortune. 
He became an adept in the cryptologic art, 
until then almost unknown, and e.xercised it 
on behalf of the parliamentary party. He 
wM rewarded in 1843 with the sequestrated 
living of St. (inbrifl,Fenchurch Street, which 
he exclianged in 1()47 for that of St. Martin 
in Ironmonger Lane. In 1644 he acted as 
secretary to the assembly of divines at West- 
minster," and obtained by parliamentary 
decree a fellowship in Queens' College, Cam- 
bridge. This, however, he speedily vacated 
by his mnrrigge, on 14 March 1645, with 
Susanna, daughter of John and Kachel Clyde 
of Northinm, .Sus8e.x. Ho now came to live 
in London. Already zealous for the ' new ' 
or experimental philosophy, he associated 
there with Itobert Royle I q. v.] and other re- 
formers of scientific metnoil, whose weekly 
meetings, divided after 1649 between Oxford 
and I./ondon, led to the incorporation, in 
1663, of the Royal Society (for Wallis's ac- 
count of its origin, see Weld's Iliston/ of 
thf Iint)al Socifty, i. 30, 36). Having con- 
tributed ertectively to found it, ho long 
helped to sustain its reputation by impart- 
ing his own invent ions and expounding those 
of others. 

He was well oft', his mother at her death 
in 104.'1 having left hira a substantial estate 
in Kent, and the course pursued by him in 
politics, although devious, does not appear 
to have been di.shonest. He gave evidence 
against .-Vn-hbishop Laud in 1644 (PRTWifE, 
Canti-rliurifn Doomr, 1646, p. 73), but in 
1646 signed the remonstrance against the 
king's execution, and in 1649 the ' Serious 
and Faithful Representation.' ' Oliver had a 
great respect for him,' according to Anthony 
Wood, and he showed it by appointing him 
in 1649 Savilian professor of geometry in the 
university of Oxford, of which he was in- 
corporated M..\. from Exeter College in the 
same year. He further took a degree of 
D.D. on 31 May 1653, confirmed by diploma 
on 25 June 1(562. Hia succession in 1658 
to Gerard l^angbaine the elder [q. v.] aa 
keeper of the university archives, elicited 
Henry Stubbe's hostile protest, ' The Savilian 
Professor's Cose stated' [see Stitbbs or 
STtjBBES, HB!fBV, 1632-1676]. In 1653 
Wallis deposited in the Bodleian Library a 
partial collection of the letters deciphered by 
aim, with an historical preface, published by 
John Davys in 1737 in his ' Essay on the 
Art of Decyphering.' Wallis waa afterwards 



{ accused by I'rynne and Wood of having in- 
I terpreted the correspondence of Charles I 
{ captured at Xoseby ; but ' he had this in him 
of a good subject, that at this time, in 1645, 
he discovered nothing to the rebels which 
\ much concerned the public safety, though he 
satisfied some of the king's friends that he 
could have discovered a great deal' (Life of 
I Dr. John Baruick. p. 251 ). That this was his 
, plan of action he himself ejtpressly states in 
' a letter to Dr. John Fell [g. v.], dated 8 April 
llJ85 ; and the details of the services ren- 
dered by him in this line to the royal cause 
during some years before the Restoration 
were doubtless authentically known to 
Charles II. He was accordingly confirmed 
in his posts in 16(30, was nominated a royal 
chaplain, and obtained an appointment among 
the divinai commissioned in lij6l to revise 
I he praver- book. 

Wallis publishetl, in 1643, 'Truth Tried; 
or Animadversions on the I.,ord Brooke's 
Treatise on the Nature of Truth.' The 
perusal in 1647 of Ou^htred's 'Clavis Ma- 
theraaticie' may be said to have started his 
mathematical career, and his genius took its 
special bent from Torricelli's writings on the 
method of indivisibles. Applying to it the 
Cartesian analysis, Wallis arrived at the 
new and suggestive results embodied in his 
' Arithmetica Infinitorum' (Oxfonl, l(i56), 
the most stimulating mathematical work so 
j far published in England. Newton read it 
with delight when an undergraduate, and 
derived immediately from it his binomial 
theorem. It contained the germs of the 
differential calculus, and gave, ' in every- 
thing but form, advanced specimens of the 
' integral calculus' (De Mobgan, in the Penny 
Cyclopaidia). The famous value for »r, here 
' made known, was arrived at by the interpo- 
lation (the word was of his invention) of 
terms in infinite series. In the matter of 
' quadratures, first by him investigated ana- 
Ijrtically, Wallis generalised with consum- 
mate skill what Descartes and Cavalieri had 
already done. The book promptly became 
famous, and raised its author to a leading 
po.sition in the scientific world. 

He prefixed to the •Arithmetica Infini- 
torum' a treatise in which analysis was first 
applied to conic sections aa curves of the 
second degree. In a long-drawn controversy, 
begun in 16.55, he exposed the geometrical 
imbecility of Thomas Hobbes [q. v.] It ex- 
cited much public interest ; but after the 
death of his adversary, Wallis declined to 
reprint the scathing pamphlets he had di- 
rected against him while alive (cf. Hobbbs'b 
Works, ed. Molesworth, 1839-45, passim). 
' A numerical problem sent to him by the 
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?rench mathemBtician Fermnt led to a corre- ' 

•oudence, in which Lord Brouncker, Sir 

ienelm I'igby, I'Veniclc, and Schooten took 

t, publi-ht'd under the title ' Comnjercium 

Spistolicnm' (.Oxford, KWH). In a tract, ' De 

loide,' is3ue<l in UWJ, Wallis gnve cnrrect 

wers to two ijuestinns proposed by Pascal, 

and treated incidentally of the rectification 

1 of curves. IIU ' Mathesis Universalis' (Ox- 

iford, lUt>~) embodied the substance of his 

rprofesaorial lectures. 

In 1650 Christian Huygens sent to the 
[Koyal S<»ciety a. cryptographic nnnounce- 
Ejnent of his discovery of Titan. Wnllis re- 
Ftorted with an ingenious pfleiido-anagram, 
leapable of interpretatinn in many senijes, 
[which eventually enabled him to claim for 
JHir I'aul Neile and .Sir Christopher Wren 
[anticipatory observations nf the new Sa- 
tamiua satellite. Iluygens surrendered his 
priority in all goml faith, but was irritated 
to find that he had been taken in by a prac- 
[ lical joke. ' Decepisseme puto si potuisset,' 
• was nis private note on Wallis's letter to 
i him of 17 April lfJ66. line dated 1 Jan. 
1659 gave at last the reijuisite explanation 
I ((£i/('r<"* CompletfK de Chrl*tiaan Iluyyenii, i. 
'380, .H9«, 401, ii. 300). Wullis wos partial 
1 to his countrymen. In his 'History of Al- 
gebra' he attributed toTliomos Harriot [ij.v.] 
much that belonfre<l to Vieta. This narra- 
tion, the first of itj! kind, made part of his 
' Treatise on Algebra '(London, l(Wo). Roger 
I Cotes [fj. V.J said of the volume: 'In my 
mind Inere are many pretty things in that 
book worth looking mXo' (Corre»pundence of 
Nrirton and Oitps, ed. Edleston, p. 191). 

Wallis's ' Grommalica Linpute Angli- 
canjD ' (Oxford, November 1652) has been 
tacitly commended by many imitators, and 
often reprinted. To it was oppended a re- 
markable tract, ' De Loqnela,' describing in 
detail the various modes of production of 
articulate sounds. The study led him to the 
invention of a method for imparting to deaf- 
mutes the art of speech. ' I am now ujKin 
another work,' he wTote to Hoberl Hoyle on 
30 Dec. 1661, 'as hard almost as to make 
Mr. llobbes understand a demonstration. It 
\b to f«ach a person deaf and dumb to speak' 
(BOYIX, Woik», vi. 4o3). His patient was 
a youth named Daniel Wlmlley, exhibited 
in ltJ63 08 a triumph of tlio ni>vel curative 
process before Charles II, Prince Rupert, 
and the Royal Society, liis next success 
was with Alexander, son of Admiral Edward 
Popham [q. v.], previously experimented 
upon by Dr. William Holder [q. v.] Their 
respective shares in his instruction occa- 
, cioDed some dispute. 
'~H)n 26 Nov. 1666 Wallia laid before the 



Royal Society a correct theory of the im- 
pacts of inelastic bodies, based upon the 
principle of the conservation of momentum 
(I'hil. Trnnf. iii. 864). It was more fully 
expounded in his ' Mechanica,' i.ssued in three 
liarts, 1669-71, the mo.st comprehensive work 
im the subject then existing. Wallis's ' De 
.Est 11 Mans Hypothesis Nova,' appeared in 
1668. The essential jiart of the tract had 
been communicated to the Royal Society on 
6 Aug. 1666 (16. ii. 26.S, sec also iii. 652, v. 
2061, 2068). It is worth remembering chiefly 
for the sagacious assumption made in it that 
the earth and moon may, for purposes of 
calculation, be regarded as a single body 
concentrated at tneir common centre of 
gravity. 

After the Revolution, M'allis wm em- 
ployed as decipherer, on behalf of William 
in, by Daniel Finch, .second earl nf Not- 
t inglmm 'q. v.] Some of the correspondence 
submitted to him related to the alleged sup- 
posititious birth of the Prince of Wales 
(James III). On one of theae letters ho 
toiled for three months, on another for»ten 
weeks; and he wrote piteously to Notting- 
ham asking for ' some better recompense 
than a few good words; for really, my lord, 
it is tt hard service, requiring much labour 
OS well OS skill ' {Monthly Magnzhie, 1802, 
vols. xiii. xiv.) Consulted ia 1692 about 
the adoption of the Gregorian calendar, he 
strongly discountenanced the step, mainly 
on the ground that it would imply sub- 
serviency to Rome ; and his authority pre- 
vailed. 

At Sir Paul Neile's on 16 Dee. 1666, 
Samuel Pepys met ' Dr. Wallis, the famous 
scholar ana malliematieinn ; but he promises 
little.' The atcjiiaiiitance, however, con- 
tinued, and \\allis wrote to Pepvs, after 
the lap.«e of thirty-five years: ''Till I waa 
past fourscore years of age, I could pretty 
well bear up under the weight of those 
years; hut since that time, it hath been too 
late to dissemble my being an old man. My 
I .sight, my hearing, my strength, are not as 
they were wont to be' (Pbpis, Diary, ed. 
Braybrooke, v. 399). He died at Oxford on 
28 Oct. 1703, aged 86, and was buried in St. 
Mary's Church, where his son placed a mural 
monument in his honour. 

A full-length portrait of him in his robes 
was painted in 1701 by Kneller, who was 
sent to Oxford by Pepys for the purpose. 
Designed as a gift to the university, it waa 
hung in the gallery of the schools, where it 
remains. Kneller declared to Pepys: 'I 
never did a better picture, nor so good an 
one in my life, which is the opinion of all as 
has seen it.' Wallis expressed hie gratitude 
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'for the honour done me in plnctng so noble 
a picture of me in ao eminent a pUce' (I'A, 
pp. 401, 111). Kneller nlso drew a half- 
lengfth ofhi'* venerable sitter, whom he repre- 
sented holding a letter in his hand, vvith the 
adjunct K of a gold chain and medal given to 
him by the king of Prussia for deciphering it. 
Both pictures were engraved by Faber, the 
former by David Loggan [q. v.] and William 
Faithorne, junior [ij. v.], 08 well. His pur- 
trait, by Zoest, belouga to the Royal Society. 
Portraits of him by Loggan (lrt"8) and by 
Sonmans (1698) were engraved by Michael 
Burghers [q. v.] to form the frontispieces 
of the Hrst and third voluraea of his 'Opera 
Mathematica.' A portrait after Kneller is 
in the Xalioniil Purtrait Uallery, London, 
and a sixth jiortrait is in the Ultizi Gallery, 
Florence. 

Wullis lost his wife on 17 March lfi87. 
Ilia only .son, .lohit Wallis, born on '2ii Dec. 
iHM, graduated B.A. from Triuity College, 
Oxford, on '.) Nov. 1*1<1!I, was called to the 
bar in lil7(!, and married, on V Feb. 1682, 
EliMbcth, daughter of John Harris of 
Souiidess Housi", ( Ixfonlshire. By the death 
of her brntlier, Taverner Ilnrri.s, she in- 
herited a line estate, and she died in 1C9;!, 
leaving three children. Watlls had two 
daughters, ' liamlsonie young gentlewomen,' 
according to .lohn Aubrey ( /,i/r« of Eminent 
Afrri, 11. MX), of wliom the younger mar- 
rii'd William Henson of Towcesler, and 
died childless in 17(10; the elder, bom in 
KKti, married in Ki/ii Sir .lolui HIencowe 

['l.v.l 

Wallis was e lull 1 wed with 'a hale and vigu- 
[tOlU rorislilulion of Ixiity, niul a iniiid that 
Waa strong, si'p'iie, calm, and nut soon rullli-d 
and disi'oinjiii.'ncd ' (Ai/f of ll'iilli.", h\ John 
I,i'\vi«, Add. .M.S.:il.>tHMV "'It hath iR-en my 
lot,' ho wriile in UiU7. ' to live in a lime 
whiTi'iii liBV«> been niuiiy and great changes 
mill Hltt'ratliins. It hatli hern mv endeavour 
nil iilon;; Id act by niodnrate principles, be- 
tween tln' evlniiuitii's on either hand, in a 
modorati> cunijilianee with the powers in 
being.' ' Hereby,' lie added, ' I liavi- lK<en 
ahln to live eimy and iiHuful, though not 
gretil.' Me watilidis-d tlii>rouj;lily acceptable 
to neilhur royallHts nor repuhtieans, but 
eoiniiclled res)>ei't by lii» mastrrv of a d«n- 
geroim ail. 11" itleadily refused Leibnitz's 
ri>i|iii'H(a fi<r inroruialliui lis to liin mode of 
ill rHihi ring. In unit tu'iinit leal history Wallis 
r.Mili . as (lii> ((ii'uIi'kI of Newton's Knglish 
|in . iiinnrs, lie was n» lalxirious aJi he wa.s 
■ III, mill; anil, bv the jiidleioux u»i< of his 
piiwursiif genxraliiialiiiii, he pn<|Mir<'d all (he 
oubuiiqueni dmeiiVDrioii of that n^<. The 
prlnelpleii of auuhigy ami contiiuittv weni 



I introduced by him into mathematical science. 
His interpretation of negative exponents and 
unrestricted employment of fractional ex- 
ponents greatly widened the range of the 
Iiigher algebra. Finally, he invented the 
symbol for infinity, x. His memorv for 
'• figures was prodigious. He often wliiled 
away sleepless nights with exercises inmental 
arithmetic. On one occasion he extracted 
j the sfiuare root of a number expressed by 
1 fifly-tbree figures, and dictated the result to 
twenty-seven places next morning to a 
1 stranger. It proved exact. He made use of 
no special technique in ]>erformingsuch feats, 
working merely by common rules on the 
blackboard of his own tenacious mind (Phil. 
Trans, xv. 1269). 'Dr. Wallis,' Hearne 
wrote (Cullectiont, ed. Doble, 1881, i. 40), 
' was a man of most admirable fine parts, and 
great industry, whereby in some years he 
became so noted for his profound skill in 
mathematics that he was deservedlv ac- 
counted the greatest person in that profes- 
sion of any in his time. He was withal a 
good divine, and no mean critic in the Greek 
and Latin tongues.' 'An extraordinary knack 
of sophistical evasion ' was unju.stly at- 
tributed to him by those to whom his trim- 
ming polities were obnoxious. 

NVallis's collected mathematical works 
were published, with a dedication to Wil- 
liam III, in three folio volumes at the Shel- 
donian Theatre, Oxford, in 1693-9. The 
second CI'I'J'J) contained Sir Isaac Xewton's 
(irst published account of his invention of 
the Huxional calculus. In the third was 
inserted a statement by John Flamsteed 
1 1|. v.] regarding an ostensible parallax for 
tbe pole-star — 'a noble observation if you 
make it out,' Wallis wrote to him on 9 May 
ll>9.">. Me fully believed that the astronomer 
royal had ' made it out,' thereby showing 
complete ignorance of technical astronomy. 
His learned and laborious editions of ancient 
authors were reprinted in the same volume. 
Ho began with .'Vrchimedes, whose ' Arena- 
rius ' and ' Dimensio Circuli ' he corrected 
from manuscript copies, and published in 
1(S7(V Ptolemy's ' Harmonicon,' until then 
inedited, followed in 1680. In 1(588 ho un- 
earthed and sent to the press a fragment of 
Pappus's second book, together with Aris- 
tnrcbus's ' De Magnitudinibus et Distantiis 
ISolis et Luntc.' 

Wallis edited in 1878 the posthumous 
works of Jeremiah Horrocks [q. v.] In 1687 
ho publisheil his celebrated ' Institutio- 
Logicip,' reprinted for the fifth time in 1729. 
Mis various theological writings were 
gathered into a single volume in 1691, and 
t'hariM Edward de Uoetlogon [q. v.] pub- 
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lished Uis ' Seniions ' from the original 
manuscripts in 1791. 

fWollis's Account uf soma Passages in his 
own Life, in n letter to Dr. Thomas Smith, 
appended to Henrne's prefiicB to Petor I^iit;- 
tofi'» Chronicle ; HiMirnp's Works, vol. iii. p. cxl ; 
Biogr. Brit.; Wood's Fiisti Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 
124, 184, 264 ; Wood's Hist, of the University 
of Oxfonl (Oiitch). il. 869, 962 ; Ooneral Diet. ; 
Thomson's Hist, of the Roy. Society, p. 271 ; 
Kigaud's t'orrcspondcnco of Seieniifle Men, pas- 
sim ; Mayorin Kotes nndQueries, 2nd sor. ix. 96; 
■Sargeaunt's Hist, of Felsiod School, pp. 37-40 ; 
Foster's .Mutnni ; 'jrHDgt-r's Biogr. Hist, of Eng- 
land, iii. 283; Brewster's Life of Ncirton, ii. 
202; Europ. Mag. xxxiv. 308, xxxvi. 91,xlix. 
J45. 427, 429 ; (Eiivres de C. Huygens, pissim; 
Edlcsston's Corr. of Newton and Cotes, p. 300 ; 
Oilamy's Own Tiine«>. i. 272 ; Neal's Puritans 
(Toulinin), iv. 389; Life of Dr. J. Barwick. pp. 
61. 251 ; Cujori'a Uist. of MiithcmuticB, p. 192; 
Koase rtiill's Hist, of Mnlliemutics, p. 2.36; 
MonturU'a Hist, iles Mathematiqiies, ii. 68, 348, I 
iii. 801 ; tierh.'inlfs tieachichtu der hfiheren 
Analyse, pp. 34, 76; Marie's Hist, des .Sciences, 
ir. 149; Evelyn's Diary (Bray), i. 362, 461; ' 
AlUbone's Diet, of Engl. Literature ; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit. : Morel's De J. Wnllisii Orammatica | 
Lingua? Anglicante. Paris, 1895; Bromley's (Jat. 
of EDi»riived Portraits, p. 228 ; Evans's Por- | 
traits, i. 364; La Neve's Monumentn Anglicana, 
ir. 58; Lan«downo MS3. 987 ff. 91. 2ol, 258, 
1181 contains an analysis of Wullis's writings, 
763, f. 124, a letter liy him on ancient music; 
Addit. MS. 32449 includes his correspondence 
with Nottingham, 1691-2. In Dunton's Life and 
Errors (Nichols), ii. 6a8, is a copy of verses on 
Wallis's funenil, beginning : 

' Pll have the solemn pomp and stalely show 
Id geometrical progression go.'] 

A. M. C. 
WALLIS. JOHN (1714-1793), county 
bistorian.tho.son i>f .lolin Wallace or Wallis 
of Croglin, CiimbtTland, was bom at Castle- 
nook, South Tindale, in tlif parish of Kirlt- 
haugli, Northnmberland, in t7H. il". niii- 
triculatcd from tiuwn's College, 'Jxford, mi 
3 Feb. 1732 3. He graduated B.\. in 17;57, 
and proceeded M..\. in 1740. Having tukfn 
orders, he held a curacy for a few years 
apparently in the neighbourhood of Ports- 
mouth. He afterwards liecarae curate of 
Sunonbum, Northumberland, where he in- 
dnlged his taste for botany, and collected 
during more than twenty years materials 
for his history of his native county. In 
1748 he published, by subscription, 'The 
Occasional Miscellany, in Prose and Verse' 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1748, 2 vols. 8vo). It 
contained several sermons and two poems, 
'The Royal Penitent: or Human Frailty 
delineated in the Person of David,' in about 

four hundred rhyming couplets, and ' The 
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Exhortation of the Royal Penitent,' a para- 
phrase of Psalm cvii. Wallis 's chief work, 
however, was ' The Natural History and 
.\nliquities of Northumberland, and so much 
of the County of Durham as lies between the 
Rivers Tvne and Tweed, commonly called 
North Bishopriek ' (London, 17(59, 2 vols. 
4to). The Brst volume, which is the more 
complete, deals with the minerals, fossils, 
plants, and animals of the county, the plants 
being named according to Ray. and including 
cryptogams. ' Unfortunately for his repu- 
tation as a correct man of science,' says 
Mr. N. J. Winch {Traiuiactiiim Natural 
llistori/ Society of Xorthumherland, ii. 14o), 
' two or three of the most remarkable plants 
which ho suppo.sed he had discovered growing 
with us were not the species he took them 
for.' The second volume deals with the an- 
tiquities, arranged in three tours through the 
county. On the death of the rector of Si- 
mondburn in 1771, the living was given to 
James Scott (17.33-1813) [q. v.], the once 
celebratiKl Auti-Sejanus, for political ser- 
vices, who proved ' a proud and overbearing 
superior, who hod more regard fur his spaniels 
than his curate ' (HoDuso.N, op. cit. p. 73). 
Wallis, being compelled to leave his curacy, 
was received into the family of his college 
friend Edward Wilson, vicar of llaltwhistle. 
In 1"T") h«' ucted as temporary curate at 
Haugbton-le-Skernc. and in the same year 
was appointed to Billingham, near Stock- 
ton, where he remained till midsummer 
1792, when uicrt>asingintirmitios obliged him 
to resign. In 1779 Thomas Pennant [q. v.] 
had tried in vain to secure some preferment 
for his brother antiquary from the bishop of 
Durham ( Nichols, X»<. Jin«cd. viii. 745 ) ; but 
throughout his life Wallisneverhad anything 
better than a curacy of 30/. a year(i'A.p. 743). 
.\bout two years before his death a small 
estate fell to him by the death of a brother, 
and Bishop Sliute fiarrington [q. v.] allowed 
him an annual pension from the time of his 
resigning the curacy of Billingham. Wallis 
then removed to the neighbouring village of 
Norton, where he died on 19 July 179.3. He 
left a small but valuable collection of books, 
mainly on natural history. His wife Elira- 
beth. whose fifty-six years of married happi- 
ness is said to have become almost proverbial 
in their neighbourhood, survived until 1801 
(WiJiCH, op. cit. p. 14.5). Some of Wallis'a 
letters to George Allan [l-^-l are printed in 
Nichols's ' Literary Anecdotes (viii. 759-60). 
[Gent. Mag. 1793, ii. 769; Hatchinson's His- 
tory of Cumberhind, ii. 367 ; Brewster's History 
of Stockton. 2nd edit. 1829 ; James Raine's 
Memoir of the Rev. John Hodgson, i. 140, ii. 
197; works cited above.] G. S. B. 



WALLIS, JOHN (1789-1866), topo- 
gjaphiT, born in Fore Street, Bodmin, on 
11 April 1789, was the son of John WuUis 
{17''j9-1843), attornpy and town clerk of 
Bodmin, by liis wife Isabella Mary, dnii^bt'er 
of Uenry Slogget, purser in the royal navy, 
lie was educated at Tiverton grammar 
school, and afterwards articled to his father. 
After being admitted a solicitor and proctor 
he motriciilftted from Eieter College, Ox- 
ford, on 17 Pec. 1818, gradnating li.A. on 
7 July iMi'O. and MA. on I'O .Marck 1821. 
On coinpli'ting his residence at O.xtbrd he 
was urdulncd in 1H17, and was appointed i 
vicar uf IJoJiuin on 17 Nov. of the same 
vear. He was a. capital burgess of the 
borough, and served the office of mayor in 
1822. In 1840 he becfirae an official of the 
arehd«u-on of Cornwall, a post which he 
retained tilt his death. 

Wallia was an ardent topographfr, and 
executed several maps and plans of Bodmin 
and the surrounding districts. His tirst 
publication was a reprint of the index to 
Thomas Mnrtyn's • Map of the County of 
Cornwall,' to which he appended a short 
[account of (he archdeacnnrv of Cornwall 
(Londun, iKKi.Hvo). lu Isi'.'j he published 
thirteen outline maps of the archdeacnnry 
and county of Cornwall, on the scale of 
four miles to the inch. Between 18H1 and 
1834 he published .sevenil reports and tables 
dealing with Bodmin borough, and between 
1827 and 1h;?H he published in twenty parts 
'The Bodmin Hpgi.iter,' containing elaborate 
collections relating to the past and present 
state of the borough, t>esides particulars 
concerning the county, archdeaconry, parlia- 
mentary districts, and poor-law unions of 
Cornwall. He projected also an ' Exeter 
Jiegister,' to comprise the rest of the see. 
I The first ])art was published in 18;51,but 
no more oppeared. In 1847 and 1848 he 
brought otit the ' Cornwall Register,' in 
twelve parts, whicli contained particulars 
concerning the Cornifih parishe.a, and vvius 
iiccora])anied by n map of Cornwall un the 
scale of four niili'S to an inch. 

Wallis died ut Bixlmiii vicarage, unmar- 
ried, on 6 Dec. 1806, and was buried at 
Berry cemeterj- on 11 Dec. Benidea the 
works mentioned he was the author of u 
'Family Register' (1827, 13mo), and of 
several small pamphlets, chiefly on topo- 
graphical subjects. 

[WalhVs Works; Gent. Mag. 1867, i. 124; 

'Boom and Conrtnov'a Bibl. Cornub. ; Fosters 

Alumni Oxon. 171')-1888; Fosters Index 

Eceles. ; West Briton, U Dec. 1866; Boase's 

Account of thu Familiss of Boue, 1876, p. 56.1 

E. I. C. 



WALLIS. Sib I'UOVO WILLIAM 
PAURV (1791-1892), admiral of the fleet. 
and centenarian, only son of Provo Feather- 
stone Wallis, chief clerk to the naval com- 
missioner at Halifax, Nova Scotia, was bom 
at Halifax on 12 .\pril 1791. His mother 
was a daughter of William Lawlor, major 
in the 1st l}att«lion of the Halifax regiment. 
It has been suggested that he was related 
to Coptain Samuel Wallis [q. v.], which is 
not improbable. It is more certain that ho 
was the grandson of Provo Wallis, a carpenter 
in the navy, who, after serving through the 
seven years' war, was in 177tJ carpenter of 
the Eagle, the flagship of Lord llowe in 
North America, ond appointed by him on 3 
March 1778 to Iw master-shipwright of the 
naval yard established at New York. Af^er 
the peace he was transferred to Halifax. 

At an earlv age young Wallis was sent to 
Eiigkud, anJ while there at school his name 
was Ivorne on the books of several dilTerent 
ships on the Halifax station. He actually 
entered tin- navy in October 1804 on board 
the t'leojiatra, a 32-gun frigate, commanded 
bv Sir Robert. Laurie. On her way out to 
the West Indies on 16 t'eb. \SOii the Cleo- 
palrii, after a gallant action, was captured 
by the French 40-gun frigate V'illede >lilan, 
which was herself so much damaged that a 
wwk Inter, 2.3 Feb., she surrendered without 
j re.sistnnce to the r«()-gun ship Leander. The 
CleoiMitrn was recaptured at the same time 
(James, Nacal History, iy. 26), and Laurie 
was reinstated in the command. Shortly 
afterwards Laurie was appointed to the \ille 
de Milan, commissioned as the Milan, and 
Wallis went out with him. In November 
1806 he was appointed acting-lieutenant of 
the Triumph, with Sir Thomas Mastertnan 
Hardy [ii-v.], and on 30 Nov. 1808 -was 
officially promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Curieux brig, which a year later, .S Nov. 
j 1809, was wrecked on the coast of Ouade- 
' loupe. He was then appointed tothonioire, 
, and, lifter one or (wo other changes, was 
appointed in January 1812 to the Shannon, 
comuinndecl by Captain (afterwards Sir) 
^ Philip Bowes Vere Broke [q.v.] He was 
second lieut<'nant of her in the brilliant 
capture of the Chesapeake on 1 June 1813, 
ond, being left— by the death of the flrst lieu- 
tenant and Broke's dangerous wound — com- 
manding officer, took the Shannon and her 
prizi' to Halifax. The prisoners, being con- 
siderably more numerous than the crew of 
the Shannon, were secured in handcufi's, 
which they themselves had provided. On 
9 July Wallis was promoted to the rank of 
commander, and, returning to England in t he 
Shannon in October, was appointed in Ja- 



nunry 1814 to the Snipe sloop. On 12 Aug, 
1819 he was advanced to post rank. 

From 1IS24 to 1826 he commanded the 
Piemen ou the Hulifux station: in 1838-9 
the Madagascar in the West Indies and off 
Vera Crur; and from 184^J to 1846 the War- 
spite in the Mediterranean. On 27 Au(f. 
ISijl he was promoted to the ranli of rear- 
admiral, and in 1857 was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief on the south-east coast of 
South America, from which he was recnlled 
on his promotion to be vice-admiral, 10 Sept. 
1857. He had no further service, but was 
Dominaletl a K.C.B. on 18 May 18(50, pro- 
moted to be admiral on 2 March 186.3 ; rear- 
admiral of the United Kingdom, 1869-70 ; 
vice-ndrairal of the I'nited Kingdom, 1870- 
187(5; G.C.B. 24 May 1873; admiral of the 
fleet, 11 Dec. 1877. By a special clause in 
Childers's retirement scheme of 1870 it was 
provided that the names of those old officers 
who had commanded a ship during the French 
war should be retained on the active list, and 
the few days that Wallis was in command of 
the Shannon brought him within tliis ride. 
His name was thus retained on the active 
list of the navy till his death. During the 
latter part of his life he resided mainlv at 
Fuutington, near Chichester, in full eujoy- 
ment of his faculties, and rt-ading orwritinj; 
with ease till a few months before the end. 
On hi.s hundredth birthday 02 April 1691) 
he received congratulations by letter or tele- 
gram from very many, including one from 
the queen, from the l*rince of Wales, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the mayor and corpora- 
tion of Halifax, Nova Scotia, nnd the cap- 
tain and officers of the Shauuon, then lying 
at Falmouth. He died on 13 Feb. 1892, and 
was buried with military honours at Funt- 
ington on 18 Feb. W'allis married first, 
on 19 Oct. 1817, Juliana, daughter of Arch- 
deacon IJoger Massev, by whom ho had two 
daughters. He married, secondly, on 21 July 
1849, Jemima Mary Gwyne, a daughter of 
General Sir Robert Thomas Wilson [q. v.], 
governor of Gibraltar. 

[• Admiral of the Fleet Sir Provo W. P. Wallis : 
a Memoir.' 1/y Dr. J. G. Brighton, 1892 (with 
portraits) ; O'Byrae's Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Royal 
Nary Lists.] J. K. L. 

WALLIS, RALPH (d. 1669), noncon- 
formist pamphleteer, known as ' the Cobler 
of Gloucester,' was, according to the minutes 
of the Gloucester corporation, admitted on 
8 June 16J48 ' to keepe an Englijih schoole 
at Trinity church ' (smce demolished). On 
5 Aug. 1651 the corporation paid the 
charges of his journey ' to London about the 
city bufliness.' On 24 Sept. 1658 he was 




I made a burgess and freeman of the city on 

I the ground of his 'many services.' At the 
Restoration he appears as a pamphleteer of 
the Mar-Prelate type, attoi'king with rude 
jocular virulence the teaching and character 
of the conforming clergy. Adopting the 
sobriquet ' I3il Awl ' (an anagram on Wallis), 
he called himself ' the Cobler of Gloucester,' 
and his pamphlets take the form of dialogues 
between 'the Cobler' and his wife. His 
earliest pamphlets appear to have borne the 
titles 'Magna Charta ' and ' Good News from 
Home.' On 18 Jan. 1(5(54 he is reported as 
■ lurking in London,' under the alias of 
Gardiner; he lodged in the house of Thomas 
Uawaon, jounieymon shoemaker, in Little 
Britain, and employed himself in dispersing 
hia pamphlets. Money for printing them 
was collected by James Forbes (1629?- 
1712) [q. v.], the independent. Corre- 
spondence between Wallis and his wife 
Elizabeth was intercepted. Two warrants 
(12 May mid 20 June) were issued for his 
apprehensiun. In September his house at. 
Glouce.'^ter and the housi'.s of Toby Jordan, 
bookseller at Gloucester, and others, were 
searched for seditious books. On 28 Sept. 
(Sir) Roger L'Estninge [q.v.] wrote to Henry 
Bennet (after«ttrd,s Itlarl of Arlington) [q.v.] 
that he had Wallis in custody. On 1 (Jet. 
Rawsou, Wallis, and Forbes wore examined 

; by the privy council. Wallis admitted his 
authorship, and declared himself to be iu 

) religion 'a Christian.' He obtained his re- 
lease, Sir Richard Browne (d. 1669) [q. v.] 
being his bail. In a petition to Arlington, 
Wallis affirmed that he ' only touched the 
priests that they may leam better manners, 
and will scribble as much against fanatics, 

! when the worm pets into his cracked pate, 
03 it did when he WTot« those books. In 

I April 1665 he was examined before the privy 
council for a new pamphlet, ' Magna Chorfa, 
or More News from Rome' (the British Mu- 
seum has a copy with title 'Or Magna 
Charta; More News from Rome,' 1666, 4to). 
On 15 April 1065 William Nicholson (1591- 
1672) [q. v.], bishop of Gloucester, wrote to 
Sheldon that, ' thoiigti much favour had been 
shown him 'Hie had specially attacked Nichol- 
son), ' he sells the books publicly in the town 

' and elsewhere, and glories in t hem.' In his 
last known pamphlet, ' Room for the Cobler 
of Gloucester' (1(568, 4to), which L'Estrange 
calls (24 April 1608) 'the damnedest thing 

I has come out yet,' he tells a story which is 

, commonly regarded ns the property of Maria 

, Edgeworth fq. v.] ' The Lord Bishop is 
much like that Hog, that, when some Ohil- 

j dren were eating Milk out of a Dish that 
stood upon a Stool, thrust his Snowt into 



ibe Dish, and druik up all ; not regarding 
the Children, who crved, "Take a Poon, 
I'ijf , take B I'ooii " ' ( |>. 39 ; cf. fiimplf Sutaii). 
\Valli»'» unecdoles, often brutally coarse, 
wte not alwoyii without foundation (see 
Unwu'lt, K'liiciinfnrmity in llfrlfurdfhire, 
IKH4, p. .V'JK). H.' died in 1608-9; the 
burial re({i«U"r of Ht. Mary de Crypt, Tilou- 
«Nt<ter, hoa the entry ' llandulphus Wnllis 
fuiaticio memorin.' wpull, Feb' 9.' In 1(170 
•np<-ared « t rai^l enl it led ' The Life iiiid Death 
of Kalph Walli*, the Cobler of Gloucester, 
loffether with Kouie inquiry into the Myetery 
ofC<mventicli'i«m;' it givee, however, no bio- 

aphical partirulnn. A later tract, 'The 
oblor of (JloueeBter Itevived ' (1704), 4to, 

nlaini uothiug ulj<^ut \\'allis. 

r STRbUix* prnnphlrlii nlxiri- noted ; Cnl. State 
'fSfm^.hoM. lll'U, WINA, and 1008; Olouces- 
l«nhir)i Nolua uiid Quvriaa, IHH7, iii. 433 ; Ex- 
tmHii from 01oHi'ii«l«r Corjvinilioii rrojrdi and 
pnriiih rcifiolcr, por llio Hiv. W. IJoyd. ] A. G. 

WALLI8, irollKliT (1794 lf<78), liiie- 
(•nKruvi'i', liuru in l.oiirlun <in 7 Nov. 1794, 
WHO B'lU iif 'I'lionini \Viillin, who wa» nn ossis- 
tiiiit c,r ('hiirl.'H lleiilh (I7MO-18-J8) [q. v.] 
unil diiid IM lH,')tl. III! wiiN luu);lit by his 
falhnr, iind became one of I lie iiblesl nf llie 
group of HiijiriMiU'ly "Itill'iil liiiidsfiipe-eu- 
gravur* wlio lliitiriKluMl ihiriii); the senind 
(|iiftrl<T nf Mil' prcwul I'cnhirv, pnrliciilorly 
etdellittn ill (lie iiili'r|irelnti(iu of the work 
of Jiimnili Miilliird \Viltiiuii 'I'liriier [<i. v.] 
Iln wa* eiiigiliiveil u|iiiii I li>' illiislnilions to 
Oooke'i"' Sriiitherii I '(inBt.uri';iigliiml,"riirner'g 
' Kii(f!iind mid Wales 'and ' Kivers of !•' ranee,' 
Heath's ' I'icturesnue Annual.' Jennings's 
' liiindsnipe Annual,' the fine editions of the 
works of Scott, Campbell, and Itogers, the 
* Keepsake,' the 'Amulet,* the ' Literary Sou- 
veDir,'and many ot her beautiful publ ications. 
On a larger scale he engraved various plates 
forthe' Art Journal 'from pictun'S by Turner, 
Oallcott, iStanfield, Fripp, and others, and 
many for the ' Turner Gallery.' AVallis's 
finest productions are the large plates after 
Turner, 'Lake of Nemi' and 'Approach to 
Venice ; ' a proof of the latter waa exhibited 
•t the Itoyal Academy in 1869, and on its 
oompletion he retired from the profession. 
The remainder of his lifewaapauedat Brigh- 
ton, where he died on 23 Nov. 1878. 

IlKNiiT Wai.i.18 (1806P-1890), brother of 
Uobert, practised for some years as an en- 
trover of small book-illustrations, but early 
in life was compelled by attacks of paralysis 
to seek another occupation. He then turned 
to picture-dealing, and eventually became 
the proprietor of the I'Veiich Gallery in Pall 
Mall, which he conducted successfully until 



shortly before his death, which occurred on 
15 Oct. 1890. 

Another brother, William Wallis, bom 
in 1 796, is known by a few choice plates exe- 
cuted for Jennings's ' Landscape Annual,' 
Heath's ' Picturesque Annual,' the ' Keep- 
sake,' &c. 

[AthcDJeam, 1 878, ii. 695 : Art Jonmal, 1 879 ; 
Redgmvi^'sDict. of Arti&ts; Times, 24 Oct. 1890; 
list of members uf the Anists' Aoimity Fund.] 

F. M. OD. 

WALLIS, SAMIEL (172s-179o), cap- 
tain in the navy, bom at Fentonwoon, near 
Camelford, Cornwall, and baptised at J.Ante- 
glos on 23 .\pril 1728, was the third son of 
John Wallis of Fentonwoon ( lt>80-176H) by 
Sarah (d. 1731), daughter of John Barrett. 
After serving through the war in a subordinate 
grade, AVallis was promoted to be lieutenant 
in the navy on 19 Oct. 1748. In Januarv 
1753 he was appointed to the Anson, -with 
Captain Cliarles Holmes [q. v.], and in April 
l?^ to the Torbay, the flagship of Vice- 
admiral Edward Boscawen [q.v.] InFebruary 
1756 he joined the Invincible,and on 30 June 
was promoted to command the Swan sloop. 
On 8 April 1757 he was posted to the Port 
Mahon, a 20-gun frigate attached to the 
fleet ■which went out to North America 
with .Vdmiral Francis Holbume [q.v.] In 
September 1758 he was appointed by Bo«- 
cawen to the Prince of Orange of 60 guns, ' 
one of the fleet , in the following year, with 
Sir Charles Saunders [q. v.] in the St. Law- 
rence. On the North American station in 
17(>0 and in the Channel fleet in 1761-2 he 
commanded the Prince of Orange till the 
peace. In June 1766 he was appointed to the 
Dolphin, then refitting for another voyagtt J 
similar to that which she had just maoal 
under the command of Commodore John 
Byron (1723-1786) [q. v.l In the Dolnhin, 
and having in company the Swallow sloopi 
commande<l by Philip r'arteret [q.v.], Wallis 
sailtMl from Plymouth on 22 Aug. After 
touching at >ladeira, Porto Praya in the 
Cape Verd Islands, and Port F'amine, where 
they cleared out and dismissed their victual- 
ler, the two ships pas.«ed through the Straita 
of Magellan and came into the Pacific on 
12 April 1767. Tlien they separated, nor 
did they again meet. Wallis, in the Dol- 
phin, at once kept away to the north-west, 
taking a course totally different from that 
followed by all his predecessors, none of 
whom, in fact, except Magellan and Byron, 
had primarily aimed at discovery. The 
others, whether Spaniards or Englishmen 
looking out for Spaniards, had stuck close 
to the track of the Spanish trade. The result 
was that Wallis opened out a part of the ocean 
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till then unknown, and first brought to 
European knowledfi^e tliu numerous islands 
of the Low Archipelago and of the Society 
Islands, including Tahiti, which Ik; called 
King George the Third's Island. Thence he 
made for Tinian, which he reached on 
19 Aug., having discovered wiiny new 
islands on the way. After staying a month 
at Tinian, he went to Bataviu, and thence 
home by the Cape of Good Hope, arriving in 
the Downs on 18 May 1708. Without 
having displayed any particular f^enius ax a 
navigator or discoverer, Wallis is fully en- 
titled to the credit of having so well carried 
out his instructions as to add largely to our 
knowledge of the I'ueilic; and still more to 
that of having kept his shi])'s company in 
fairly good health. During the whole voyage, 
though thrown entirely on their own re- 
sources, there was no serious outbreak of 
scurvy, and when the shi]) arrived at 
Batavia there was one man sick. JSatavia 
was then and always a ])estilent inl hole, and 
■while there many men died of fever and 
dysentery ; but on leaving Itatavia the sick- 
ness at once abated, and a month in Table 
Bay did away with much of the remaining 
evil. In November 1770 Wallis was a])- 
pointed to the Torbay, commissioned on ac- 
count of the dispute with Spain about the 
Falkland Islands; and in 1780 he for a 
short time commanded the Queen. In 1782 
he was appointed an e.xtra commissioner of 
the navy; the office was abolished in 178.'$, 
but was reinstituted in 1787, when Wallis 
was again appointed to it, and remained in 
it till his death at Devonshire Street, Port- 
land Place, London, on 21 Jan. 1790. His 
widow Betty, daughter of John Ilearle of 
Penryn, died at Mount's Bay on 13 Nov. 
18041 leaving no issue. 

Wallis'saccount of his voyage, first printed 
in Hawkesworth (1733), was repeated in 
Hamilton Moore's ' Collection of Vovages ' 
(1785), in Robert Wilson's Voyages ' (ltH)6), 
in Kerr's 'General II istory of Voyages '(1814), 
and in Joachim Ileinrich Campe's collection 
(Brunswick, 1831). Some of the charts and 
maps made by Wallis are in Addlt. MS. 
31693. 

[Oent. Mag. 1804, ii. 1080; Maclean's Trigg 
Minor, ii. 370 »q. ; Boase and Courtney's Bibl. 
Comubiensis, p. 8.50 ; Chamock's Biogr. Nav. vi. 
277: Naval Chronicle, xixiii. 89; Hawkes- 
worth's Voyages of Discovery, vol. i. ; Com- 
mission and Warrant books in the Public Record 
Office.] J. K. L. 

WALLMODEN, AMALIE SOPHIE 
MAJIIANNE, Countess oy Yabmouth 

S 704-1765), bom on 1 April 1704, was 
tighter of Johann Franz Dietrich von 



Wendt, general in the Hanoverian service, 
by his wife Friderike Charlotte, bom Ton 
dem Buscho, widow of General Welk, also 
in the Hanoverian 8er^•ice. In 1727 she was 
married to Gottlieb Adam von Wallmoden, 
' ()berhau]itmann ' of Calenberg, Hanover. 
Blonde, sprightly, amiable, niece of Lady 
Darlington, and' gn-at-niece of the elder 
('ountt'ss Platen, Frau von Wallmoden at- 
tracted in 1735 the attention of George II 
during his summer sojourn in thi; electorate. 
She receive<l from him without hauteur 
gallantries which he frankly communicated 
to the ({ueen, by whom they wt.To lut frankly 
encouraged. Caroline's complaisance was 
pn>luibly dictated rather by policy than by 
indifference, for a touch of bitterness is ap- 
panuit in t\w' Ah, mon Dieu I cela n'empecue 
jms,' with which on her deathbed she re- 
joined to the ' Non, j'uurai des miutresses ' 
with which the king met her suggestion 
that he should marry again. The king kept 
his word, and when the time of mourning had 
elapsed Frau von Wallmoden was brought 
over from Hanover and installed in St. 
James's I'alace. In 1739 she was divorced 
from her husband, and in the following year 
(24 March) she was created Countess of 
Yarmouth. Her advent was hailed by Wal- 
pole in the hope that her influence might be 
iwlitically serviceable. I.iady Yarmouth, 
however, proved entirely unfit for the role of 
a Pompadour, and had the good sense to 
abstain as a rule from meddling in court 
intrigues. On the death of the king, whoso 
aflection she never lost, she returned to 
Hanover, where she died on 19 Oct. 1765. 
She left issue two sons, Franz Ernst and 
Johann Ludwig von Wallmoden. The 
latter, born on 27 April 1736, was brought 
up at the English court- and reputed the 
fruit of her intimacy with the king. As, 
however, he w^as bom before the divorce, his 
paternity is doubtful. He entered the 
Hanoverian service, and bore high command 
with no great distinction in the war with 
the Frencii (1793-1801). He died at Han- 
over on 10 Oct. 1811. 

Some of Lady Yarmouth's letters are pre- 
served in Additional MSS. 6856, 23814 
f 578, 32710-969, and Egerton MS. 1722 
fi: 35, 132. 

[Duerre'sRcgesten desGcschlechtes von Wall- 
moden, pp. 248, 25.5 ; Malortio's Beitrage zur 
Gesch.deM Braanschweig-I/iinebnrgischan Baases 
u. Hofcs, v. 149; Vehac'8 Gesch. dcr Uofe des 
ilaases Braunscb veig, i. 273 ; Sicbenfach. Kunigl. 
Gr088.-Britanni8ch.n.Churf first l.Brftunschweig- 
Luneburgisch. Staats-CHlendar, 1740 p. 72 ; Lora 
Uerrey's Mem. i. 499 ; Lord Chesterfield's Let- 
ters, ed. MahoD, ill. 274 ; Bielfeld'a Friedrich 
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der Orosse u. sein Hof, i. 101 ; Collins's Peerage, 
ed, BrydgeB, ix. 4 1 3 ; Nicolas's Historic Peerage, 
eA. Courthope; Gout. Mug. 1765, p. 492; AUg. 
Deutscbo Biographie, ' Wallmoilon.'] 

J. M. R. 

WALLOP, Sir HENRY (1640P-1599), 
lord justice of Irelund, eldest son and heir 
of Sir Oliver Wallop of FarleigL- Wallop 
in the county of Koutbampton, aad nephew 
and heir of Sir John ^\'ulIop [q. v.], gover- 
nor of Calais, wan born apparently about 
1540. lie was J. P. for Hampshire in l.")69, 
and, being in that year kuighted by Queen 
Elizabetli at Busing, he was appoint^!, along 
with Sir William Kingsinill, to take u 
view of the defences of Portsmouth, and 
to provide the county of Southampton 
with anns and armour (Cal. Stale Piipers, 
Horn. lM7-m, pp. 368, 384). lie was 
rcturmMl M.P. for the town of l^uthampton 
to the parliament which met on 8 May 
157'i, and established a reputation for use- 
fulness. In 1575 he wos placed on a com- 
mittee of the house appomted to consider 
the nature of the petition to be made to the 
queen on the motions touching the reforma- 
tion uf discipline in the church, his own 
views tending in the direction of puritanisra. 
In (ho same session he was appointed, willi 
other members of the house, to confer with 
the lords in regard to private bills (D'Ewra, 
Journal, p. '277 ). Being a commissioner ' I'ur 
restraining the transport of grain out of the 
county of Surrey,' he dissented from the 
view of bis fellow-commissioners that they 
should regard their county as their family 
Olid send from it nothing that it wants, 
holding on the contrary 'that markets 
shoulde be free for ally men to bye . . . 
and vt y** most reasonable that one contrye 
shoulde helpe an other with socbe comodytes 
ns they are able to spare.' Dut being a 
' grote corn man ' his views on free trade 
were regarded a.s interested (HUt. MSS. 
Co}nm.7l}i Hep. p. (>2St). He suffered much 
at this time from agtie {i6. p. 631"), and from 
Walsingham be received a friendly warning 
against a spare diet and too free indulgence 
in mineral waters (Cal. Stale Paperi, Dom. 
1547-8(), p. 50'i). 

In consequi-nce of the death of Sir Edward 
Fitton [q. v.] Wallop was in July 1579 
offered the post of vice-treasurer to the 
Earl of Ormonde in Ireland, lie accept-ed 
with great reluctance, and received his 
commission on 10 Aug., but retained his 
seat inparliament^D'EwEs, J<?ur>ia/, p. 277). 
He landed at Wuterford on 12 Sept., but 
his health was so bad that on reaching 
Dublin he was obliged for several weeks 
to keep to his chamber. His appointment 



coincided with the outbreak of the Desmond 
rebellion, and Wallop, taking a pessimistic 
view of the situation, was sharply repri- 
manded by Burghley for his unconscionable 
demands on the queen's purse. He apolo- 
gised. Nevertheless, he was right in think- 
ing the situation critical, especially after 
the death of Sir William Drury [q. v.] in 
October. To Drury succeeded Sir William 
Pelham [q. v.\ and towards the latter end 
of February 1580 Wallop moved to Limerick 
in order to be near the seat of the war. He 
speedily detected the possibility of turning 
the rebellion to the benefit of the state by' 
erecting an English plantation in Munster, 
and on 22 April he e.\pounded his views 
on the subject to Walsingham (Cat, State 
Papers, Irel. ii. 219). After a severe illnesa 
he went, towards the endof July,to Askea^ 
ton, where he made discoverv of a feoffment 
of his estate by the Earl of Desmond before 
entering into rebellion, of which he subse- 
quently made capital use. 

In August Arthur Grey, fourteenth lord 
Grey de Wilton [q. v.], came over as viceroy, 
and Wallop, accompanying Pelham to Dub- 
lin, was present when the latter resigned 
tlie sword of state to Grey on 7 Sept. 
Ilim.self an advocate of strong measures, 
he was utterly dissatisfied with Elizabeth's 
temporising government, esjjecially at the 
practice of filling up the regiments with 
native Irish, and on 14 March 1581 he 
expressed a desire to be allowed to with- 
draw from his post. He w^as appointed 
commissioner for ecclesiastical causes 
10 April. In July he accompanied Grey on 
an expedit ion against Sir Turlough Luineach 
O'Neill [q.v.] But Elizabeth's parsimonious 
government and his own ill-health tilled 
him with despair. He had, he declared^! 
since his appointment as vice-treasu 
spent 2,000/. of his own money, and his 
inability to fulfil his obligations to the mer- 
chants of Dublin prevented him raising any 
fresh loans. He renewed his request to be 
allowed to retire ; but Elizabeth knew too 
well the value of an honest servant to 
, accede, and, in prospect of Grey's recall, she 
I appointed Wallop and .Vdam Loftus [q.v.], 
I archbishop of Dublin, lords justices on 
14 July 1.-j82 (Cat. Finntf, EUz. 3975). 

With his colleague he was on good terms, 
and Loftus urged his appointment as lard 
I deputy on the grounds of his ' sufficiency, 
carefulness, and perfect sincerity.' Eliza- 
beth e.xpressed herself satisfied with their 
I ' good husbandry of extraordinarj- charges.' 
] The renewal of the treaty with Turlough 
Luineoch in August 1582, whereby he con- 
sented to submit his claims to the considera- 
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tion of commiKsioners appointed by t lif crown ; | 
the prosecution by Ormoudt? of tbv Eurl nf 
Desmond ending in the capture uiid death i 
of the hitter in November iriH:j; the enpture, 
torture, and execution on 21 June 1584 of i 
Dermot O'Hurley [q-v.], titular nrthbishop 
of Cftshel, are the chief events markinir their 
tenure of ollice. Hut the whoh' period was ', 
one of universal distrft^s, when, as it was j 
graphically said, 'the wolf and the bi'st rebel 
lodged in one inn, with one diet and one ' 
kind of bedding-,' and it was with a feeling of 
relief that Wallop and Loftus surrendentd 
the sword of state to Sir John I'errot [q.v.] 
on 21 June 16H4. 

Immediatelv after the death of Sir Nicholas 
Malby fa. v.] VVallop had passed to himself 
on 10 March 1584 a patent of the castle of 
Athlone; hut this he was obliged tosurrender 
to Perrot on a pretext by the latter that he 
-wanted to make it the seat of his govern- 
ment. Being appointed a commissioner for 
suneying the hinds conKscated by the re- 
bellion of the Earl of Desmond, U'allop pro- 
ceeded to Limerick inSepletnlier,au(i,1mviiip 
-with much discomfort and sonn- persririitl risk 
travelled through the counties of Limerick 
and Kerry, he returned to Dublin towanis 
the latter end of November. During his 
' survey ' he had been much struck with the 
fertility of the soil in county Limerick, and 
at once put in a claim for the manor of .Any 
^Knockainy)andLoHgl!Gur. In March XnS'i 
he purchased a lease of the abbey lands of 
Enniscorthy, estimated to contain about 
12,'164 acres. Here he established u tlourisb- 
ing colony composed of Englishmen and ' tlie 
more honest sort of Irish,' and sitirted an 
export trade in ship planks and pipe-staves 
to the Madeiras and other wine-producing 
countries, ' being the first beginner of that 
trade in the kingdom.' In July the same 
year he obtained a lease for twenty-one years, 
an annual rent of '2'2/. I'n. 8//. and the 
naintenance of two English hnrsemen, of the 
abbey lands of Adare in county Limerick. 

Notwith.«tanding his disappmval of I'er- 
rot'g expedition against tlie .-Vntrim Scots, 
Wallop had at first regarded the dei)uty 
with favour, hut, perceiving after a time that 
' under pretence of dutifulness' he 'carried 
an unfaithful heart,' he joined the ranks of 
I'errot's enemies. His opposition led to an 
open breach between them at the council 
board, and, being violent ly reproached by the 
deputy. Wallop retaliated by not ively collect- 
ing information against I'errot. His pro- 
iuction of the Desmond feofi'nient in the 
cond session of Perrot's parliament ' fnis- 
tratcd an attempt on the part of the earl's 
fiiends to prevent his ttltainder,and obtained 



for him the queen's thanks. Lameness pre- 
vented him serving on the commission for 
the admeasurement of the forfeited land* 
in Minister; but on 26 April 1587 he wa» 
appointed a commissioner for passing lands 
to the undertakers in the plantation. At 
Miclmelmos he again obtained possession of 
Athtone Castle, but was almost immediately 
obliged to surrender it to Sir Richard Bing- 
ham [q. v.] lie received permission to visit 
England in November ; but the treason of 
Sir William Stanley and the danger that 
suddenly prcsentJid itself of an invasion hin- 
dered him taking advantage of it, not, how- 
ever, before he had so far prepared for his 
departure as to place his goods and plate 
on shipboard. "I'hu vessel to which they 
were entrusted was wrecked, and Wallop 
estimated hislossat 1,100/. On 2 July 1588 
he wiLS appointed a comiuig.sioner for e.vami- 
ningandcompounding the claims of the Irish 
in Munster, and on 12 Oct. was instructed 
to examine cert ainSpani-sh prisoners at Drog- 
heda. Ill-health caused him to be exempted 
from attending the lord deputy, Sir Willinra 
Fitiwiltiam (1520 lolKt) [(|.v.l, into Con- 
naught that autumn, and bespoke .somewhat 
slightingly of the ueces.sity of it. He sailed 
forEiiglandearly inApril l.">89,ttnd remained 
I there for rather more than six years, admi- 
nit-tering his olfice by deputy. On 22 May 
\W^i he was granted the abbey, co-stle, and 
lands of Ennisceily (fonnerly in the posse*" i 
sion of Edmund Sjionser), to be held for ever] 
by service of a twentieth part of a knight's 
fee, and the abbey and lands of Adare in free ' 
and common socage, ' in consideration of hia 
great expense in building on the premises for 
the defence oflhose parts.' The latter estate 
ho sulwequently, on 1 Feb. 1507, obtained 
license to alien to Sir.Tbonias Norria [q. v.] 
In September 1591 he entertained ElizabetE 
with great magnificence at Farleigh-AVallop 
(Hymkk. FfTttem, xvi. 120); but ill-hoalth 
pn'Vented him setting sail for Ireland till 
June 1595, and, being driven back byalormy 
weather to Holyhead, it was not until the 
middle of July that he landed at Waterford 
with treasure for the soldiers, whose wants 
he declared weiv extreme. 

Owing to the doubtful attitude nf Hugh 

O'Neill, earl of Tyrone [q, v.], the situation 

of the kingdom was even more critical than 

\ when he first came to Ireland, and it waa, 

ill liis opinion, no time to spare money. But 

' Klif.nbetb wn.s Ix-nt on trying less costly 

methods than nn attempt to suppress Tyrone 

I by force would have entailed, and on H .Tan. 

l.'SSWl Wallop and Sir Itobert (iardiner were 

' deputed to proceed to Dundalk to confer with 

i him. Tyrone, though he professed to regard 
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V V s ,. favdurkltly inclined towards hini, ' 
tl'uM'J to untur Diindalk.und llie 
iiK-iMiirra wiTi' fain to ireat with him in 
iiHeMit. The nepfotihtionslasted eleven 
'l'vr<inr |iilehcU his demundri hijfh, rv- 
Biiiriu^; libiTiy of conscience, the control of 
^9urraK^<^<J'''"j'''i'l<*cflaiu8,and tbeacknow- 
'igiuenl of O'Donnell's claims over Con- 
iiiighl. W'ullo]! ami Oiirdiner promised to 
tubuiil hi»tli'iiiniiils to the f<tate, aiidon these 
turuui th«,v ohiiiined n prolongation of the 
leoca for threii mcmtlis. ]Sut the familiar 
it_vlo in which tlioy hiid (iddrcssed him, as 
' our vervfrood lord.'signinpthemselves'your 
luviug Iriends,' drew down on them Klizn- 
bulh'ii wnilh I'or linvin«r ' kojit no manner of 
'grout ausH with the rebel.' XViiHop, altlioiifrh 
bo WIW wounded to the quick by ber repri- 
mand, defend(rd himself; but unfortuniitely 
he shortly afterwards gave (K-casion to Hurgh- , 
ley to tate him shiiridy to task for suggesting 
the desirability of providing the soldiers with 
frie/e miiiitles alter the manner of the native 
Irixli. Tbi? snggenliim appears reasonable 
eiiMiigli, hot Hiirghley, who ajiparently 
t boiigbl \\ (illop inclined to make a protit out 
of the business, told him it was ' an apparel 
unlit for II soldier that shal! use his weapon 
inlhetirld.' Ilia rebuke and the insinimtiim 
it imiiliedcnt Wallop to the heart, and, con- 
scious of bis infirmities, be desired to relin- 
quish his ollice. Hut Burgbley, if he spoko 
fuinrpty utiicially. did bis best to console him ! 
in private. | 

.\aotber year pa-sstnl away. .\t first, not- | 
■withstanding the trouble created by Fiagb [ 
MncHugb O'Hyrne |n v.], his plantation at 
Enniscorthy flourished apace, and in January 
1598 he supplied fifty lliousand pipe-staves 
and the like nuniWr of hooj)-lieads to govern- 
ment. Then misforl nne followed fast on mis- 
fortune. In MuyHrian lieagh attacked En- 
liiscortby, killed his lieutenant and forty 
soldiers, and made great hnvooof hisprojH'rty. 
In June his second son, Oliver, was shot by 
a party of Irish rebels in the woods. In 
August he had to announce the defeat of 
Uagenul at the Hlackwatsr. Never since he 
had known Ireland liad the outlook been 
more hopeless. For himself, he had already 
one foot in the grave, and begged piteoiisly 
Ui be relieved of his ollice before death over- 
took him. At last the welcome intelligenct> 
arrived, in March IMKI, that the queen had 
yielded to his entreaties, and uppointe<l Sir 
(ieorge Can^w (afterwards Maron (.'arew and 
Karl of Totnes) [q. v.] hissucce.ssor. But as 
the situation demanded ' the ctmtinnauce of 
Biich i«irnon» as he is, whose long service 
there hath given him so gtiod knowledge and 
oaporienoo in that kingdom,' he was required 



to remain some time longer in Ireland, and 
to receive '20». allowance daily for his extra 
services. The order for bis release arrived 
too late to be of service to him. The day 
before his successor arrived he died in otfice, 
on 14 Ai)ril l.i99. 

Bv bis last will, dated 31 Morch that year, 
he directed that bis fimeral should be as 
simple as possible. But he was accorded u 
burial in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Ihiblin, 
being interred near the middle of the choir, 
on the left side under the gallery, formerly 
called the lord-lieutenant's gallery. A brass 
plate (Addit. MS. 3248o, Q. 3 ) recording his 
services was fixed to the wall by his son 
Henry in ItiOs, and a fair monument erected 
to him ill Basingstoke church. His portrait, 
by Nicliobis llilliard, belongs to the Karl of 
I'ortMiiouth. lliswife Katherine, daughter 
of Kichard (iiflbrd of Sombornein the county 
of Southampton, survived him only a few 
weeks, dying on 16 July. She was interred 
beside him, as was also their son Oliver. 
.\mither son died in military service abroad. 
Wnllop was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Henry ( lotitS- U(4:i), some time his deputy, 
and father of liobert. Wallop [q. v.J tfie 
regicide. 

All private documents and memorials con- 
nected with NN'allop perished in the tire that 
destroyed the manoi^house of Farleigh-Wal- 
lop in"lU67. 

[CoUins's Pci-rage. iv. 30.5-17; Cal. State 
Piijxra, Dom. 1547-80 pp. 368, 384, 413, 602, 
824, 630, 1581-90 pp. 678, 602. I.i98-16«ll 
pp. 166, 283 ; Col. .State Papers. Ireland, I57'J- 
1699, |)a»sim; Cal. Carew MSS. ; Cnl. Fianls, 
Kliz. 3698, 3976. 4048. 4336, 4614, 4757, 4758. 
61U9, 611,5. .'1261. 6963, 6964,6027.0043.6218; 
t'litton MSH. Tims B. xui, ff. 319, 344, S.W, 
365, .189, 439, Titus C, vii. f. 153; Harl. 
MS.S. 1323 f. 30, T042 f. 3; Lnnsdowne M.H. 
ci'xxxviii. f. 9; Sloane M.SS. 1633 f. 20, 41U 
f. 16, 1117 fr. 3, 7, 1(», 4788 f. 31 ; Addit. MS. 
17620; Borlase's Reduction of Irrlnnd, p. 137: 
Mouck MdMDn's St. Pnlriok's. App. p. xlix ; 
Warner's Hist, of Hnmpsbire, iii. 116-27.] 

R. D. 

WALLOP, Sir JOHN (d. 15ftl), soldier 
and diplomatist, was son of Stephen Wollop 
by the daughter of Hugh Ashley. The 
family of Wallop had, according to a pedi- 
gree drawn up by Augustine Vincent [q. v.], 
been very long settled in Hampshire. They 
held various manors there, bpt John Wallop, 
who liveil in the time of Henry VI and Ed- 
ward IV. having inherited Farleigh, or, as it 
wa-s afterwards called, Farleigh-Wallop, from 
his mother, made that the chief residence of 
his family. A son of this John "Wollop, 
Itichard 'NVallop, was sheriff of Hampshire 
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in 1502, and seems to have died just after 
holding that ottice. By his wife, Elizabeth 
Hampton, he left no children, and therefore 
•was succeeded by his brother, Sir Robert 
^Vallop, and he, also dying without issue in 
1636, was succeeded by Sir John Wallop, 
his nephew. Thus it will be evident that 
Sir John Wallop had at first mainly his own 
exertions to depend on. lie is supposed tu 
have taken part in Poynings's expedition to 
the Ix)W Countries in 1511, and to have been 
knighted there [see Poyninos, Sib EdwabdI. 
He certainly was knicfhted before 1513, 
-when he accompanied Sir Edward Howard 
on his unfortunate but glorious journey to 
Brest {The French War of lolii-lS, ^avy 
liecords Soc., 1897, passim). In July 1513 
he was captain of the Sancho de Gara, a 
hiredship (Letters and Papers of Henry VII J, 
Nos. 4377 and 5761), and in May 1514 (ib. 
Ko. 5112) ho was captain of the Gret Bar- 
bara. In these years he did a great deal of 
damage to French shipping. On 12 Aug. 
1515 \ib. II. i. 798) he was sent with letters 
for Margaret of Savoy, regent of the Nether- 
lands, and this may really be the journey 
•which Strype {Memorials, I. i. 7), who has 
been followed by Collins {I'eeraye, ed. 
Brydges, iv. 297), places in 1513. 

In 1616 he left England on a more honor- 
able errand. Armed with a letter from 
Henry VIII (Letters and Papers, ii. i. 2360), 
dated 14 Sept. 1516, to Emmanuel, king of 
Portugal, he sailed to that country and 
offered his services at his own expense against 
the Moors. He remained fighting at or near 
Tangier, and then came back to England 
having been made a knight of the order of 
Christ. In Septemlxtr 1518 his name occurs 
as one of the King's pensioners, and for the 
next three years he was serving under 
Surrey in Ireland, frequently being the 
means of communication between the lord- 
deputy and Henry V'HI ( State Papers, ii. 
40-2, 51, 54, 62, 64). Wallop took a 
prominent part in the fighting in France in 
1522 and 1523 (Colli.ns, Peerage, iv. 298; 
Jjetters and Papers, ll. ii. 2014; Chron. of 
Calais, pp. 32, 33). Uoubtless as a reward 
he was on 31 March 1524 appointed high 
marshal of Calais. 

In September 1526 he was sent on an 
embassy, ile first went to Margaret of 
Savoy, then to the archduke, reaching 
Cologne on 30 Sept. He remained there 
till well on in November, writing to Wolsey 
as to the progress of the Turkish war. 
On 30 Nov. he was back in Brussels with 
Hacket, thence he returned again early in 
December to Cologne, and went on to 
Uainx. On 12 Jan. 1526-7 he was at 



I Augsburg. On 1 Feb. he was at Prague, 

and saw the entry of Ferdinand, king of 

the liomans. It was doubtless at this time 

, that ho received the two great gilt cups 

that he mentions in his will as having been 

given him by Ferdinand. On 26 April he 

! was at Ulmiilz. Un 20 May he was at 

i Breslau in Silesia, visiting the king of 

I'oland, who made vague but pleasant 

promises of hostility against ' the ungracioso 

sect of Lutere' {'State Papers, vi. 572). 

King Ferdinand would not let him go to 

I Hungary, where he wished to communicate 

I with the w^aiwodtf. On 11 July he was 

. at Vienna, and probably returned to Eng- 

, land in the autumn. He seems to have 

paid a hasty visit to Paris in January 1528 

(Letters and Papers, iv. ii. 3829). On 

] 29 Jan. 1528 he received an annuity of 

I fifty marks. About 17 F'eb. he left England 

'. on a formal embassy to France, and wrote 

' from Poissy on 29 FVb. that he had seen 

Francis and congratulated him on his re> 

: covery from illness. On 2 April 1528 lie 

I was at St. Maur ' sore vexed withe the 

I coughe and murre.' He was made, with 

' Richard I'uget, surveyor of the subsidies on 

: kerseys on 17 March 1528 at a joint salary 

j of 100/. He remained in I'aris for some 

time, but was at Calais on 2 June. 
I Wallop rapidly received valuable rewards 
; for his services. He had long been a gentle- 
man of the privy chamber. Un 1 March 
' 1522 he had received the constableship of 
Trim in Ireland, but had surrendered it 
before 1524. On 6 April 1529 he became 
keeper of the lordship and park of Dytton, 
Buckinghamshire. On 23 Juno 1530 he 
received a formal grant of the lieutenancy 
of Calais as ' from 6 ( J6tober last.' This was 
a promotion, as the lieutenant of Calais 
who commanded the citadel was next in 
rank to the deputy. He was at Calais 
during the great repairs of 1531. 
In April 1532 vV'allop was sent as am- 
' bassador to I'aris, which he visited at fre- 
(juent intervals as the English resident for 
the next eight or nine years. He went 
into the south of France with Gardiner and 
Bryan in 15<{3, and was at Marseilles on 
5 Oct. ot the meeting of F'rancis and the 
po)>e. Tlie Venetian Marin Qiustinian, 
writing from Paris on 15 April 15.'J3, spoke 
of Wallop as one who did not approve of 
the divorce. Ho was prolmbly in I»ndon 
in the middle of 1534, but was certainly 
back in Paris in December, and remained 
there for the first half of 15.16, taking part 
in the attempt to persuade Melanchthon to 
come to England. In October he was at 
! Dijon, and remained for some time in the 
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south. lie was at Lyons from the beginning 
^ of 1536 till June. In July thi-re wa« a 
rumour that he was going to Spain. A 
curious letter to him from Henry, dated 
12 Sept. li>."J<?, directs him to inrestigate 
the strength of the French fortresses. On 
2 Oct. 1536 he was at ^'nlence, but back in 
I'aris in December. lie left Paris on 
1 March 1037 (Lettern and Pnpfrt, xn. 
i. 62<5), and was in London in May. 

Wallop was now rich, ns his undo had 
been some time dead. In 1538 be was 
granted the lunds of the dissolved monastery 
of Barlinch, Somerset, and some manors in 
Somerset and Devonshin'. In May lo3l) 
he was in the Pale of Calais, where there 
were troubles as to religion i I'i. xjv. i. 1008, 
1042). 

In February 1540-1 Wallop succeeded 
Bonner a.s ambassador resident at Paris; at 
Abbeville he was presented to the king of 
France and had an interview with theqneen 
of Navarro (.SVf7/c Papem, viii. 28!l, ef p. 318). 
He had reached Paris by June iri^O.and was 
«oon joined there by Carne. For the rest jif 
this year he followed the court, sometimes 
going an far as Koueii or C'liudebec. 

AV'illiam, lord Snndvs of the Vvne [q. v.], 
captain of (tuisnes, died on 4 ilec. 1540, 
ond Wallop's friends made a suecessful 
application iii liifl fa\our. It isstrungrvthut 
the cnptaini-y of (iiiisnes should hinu Ix-i^n 
considered ii more advantageous post than 
that which he utreaily ht'td, particularly as 
wo know tliiil Francis likoil him (///. \iii. 
415). Cliupuys, indeed, says that many 
thouglit he liiid been retin'd for fear he 
Bhould witli<lniw himself (ilj. Spanish, 1538- 
I ">42, p. 307). (In 18 Jan. IfiU iie was re- 
voked in fa\i>urof Lord W'illinni Howard 
(i"A. Hon. VIII, 1 iii. 514). Suddenly befell 
into disgrace. He was accused of 'sundry 
notable oU'euces and treasons done towards 
Ub' (cf. I'A. Spanish, 1538-42, p. 314), but 
in consideration of his long service he was 
allowed to explain his conduct (Letter* and 
J'a)>eri,x\\. 5H ). Itrouglil before the coun- 
cil (some liiiie earlier than 26 .March 1541), 
* at his first examination he stood very stitHy 
to bis truth and ('irciimspertiou, neither 
calling to reiuemlininco what lie hiid written 
with his own hiind. . . . WliereU)K)n the 
king's miijfsly of his goodness cau.sed his 
own sundry letters written to Pnte, that 
traitor, aud others to be laid before liim : 
which when fi(> once saw ami read be cried 
for luercy, acknowledging his odences with 
the ilanger lie was in by the same, and 
reliisiiig all shifts and trials, for indeed 
the things were most manifest. Ncver- 
tkeloM, ho made most earnest and hearty 



protestation, that the some nerer pKiaed 
him upon any evil mind or malicious pur- 
pose, but only upon wilfolness . . . woich 
he confessed had been in him, whereby he 
had not only in the things of treason but 
also [inl other ways . . . meddled above 
his capacity and whereof he had no com- 
mission, far otherwise than became a good 
subject. . . . Whereupon bis majesty con- 
ceiving that the man did not at the first 
deny Lis transgressions upon any purpose 
to cloak and cover the same but only by 
" slippemes of memory," being a man un- 
learned, and taking his submission pardoned 
him ' (ib. Uen. VUI, viii. 646). The queen, 
it seems, had made intercession, and Henry 
himself, who was fond of men of Wallops 
U'jic, would not need much persuading. 
"Thus he became captain of tJ uiyrn-s in March 
1541 (Lettert and Papert, xvi. 678). 

At Guisnes he remained, no doubt taking 
an active part in the engineering operations 
in the Pale of this time, and attending the 
meetings of the deputy's council, of which, 
OK c-uptain of Guisnes, he was a member. 
In 1543, when Henrv and Charles were in 
alliance and an English force was ordered 
to co-operate with the imperialists in the 
north of France, the Earl of Surrey supposed 
he should have the command: but, to his 
disapiiointment, it was given to Wallop, with 
Sir Thomas Seymour [q. v.] as his marshal ; 
Surrey had to accept a subordinate post. 
Tlic expedition effected little, though the 
soldiers were long in the field (CAron. of 
Calais, p. 211; Statf Papert, ii. 460 sq.) 
Wallop was ill during part of the operations, 
but gained great glory, and Charles V com- 
mended his conduct to Henry VIII i^Cal. 
State Papert, Spanish, 1642-3, p. 504). 

t)n Ciiristma-s eve 1543 Wallop was 
elected K.G., the king providing him with 
robes from Ilia own wardrobe. lie was 
installed on 18 May 1544. The war of that 
year kept him busily occupied, as he had to 
keep a largo number of men at Guisnes. 
During the next few years there are many 
notes of his activity in the 'Acts of the Privy 
Council.' On 19 June 1545 he was specially 
thanked by the council for his courage. In 
I I54ti he was placed on the second commit 
I sion for the delimitation of the frontier of the 
Houlonnnis, and in .March following he was 
appointed on the third commission for the same 
purpo.ie. As relations between France and 
ICngland grew strained. Wallop was involved 
in various frontier conflicts wnich were the 
subject of prolonged recriminations bet^ 
the English and French courts (Ol 
Sklvk, Con: Pol. passim). He retained] 
j post during the ensuing war, 1540-G 
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after the conclusion of peace was on 29 Nov. 
1550 once more made a commissioner for 
the delimitation of the English and French 
boundaries. 

Wallop died of the sweating sickness at 
Guisnes on 13 July 1.5.51 ; he was buried 
■with some state there, presumably in the 
churchyard. He hud had a pood deal to do 
with the reptoration of the church (AiT/ireu- 
ioifia, Llil. ii. .184). His will, dated -.'2 May 
1551, is printed in CoUins's ' Peerage' and in 
I'Testamenta N'etusta ' (p. 732). lie left a 
lai^e annuity to Nicholas Alexander, who 
had been his secretary, and was afterwards 
banf^ed at Tyburn for cowardice. 

AVollop married, first, Elizabeth, daug-hter 
of Sir Oliver St. John, and widow of Gerald 
Fitzgerald, eighth eiirl of Kildare ; secondly, 

I Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Clement llarles- 
ton of Ockendon in the county of Esse.\. [ 
;6he survived him. By neither wife did he 
'leave any issue, nnJ his estates passed 
therefore to his brother. Sir Oliver ^^ allop, 
and, he dying in 1.560, his son Henry, who ' 
U aeparalely noticed, succeeded. Machyn, in 
speaking of the death of Wallop, calls hiiu 
' a, noble captain as ever wn.'s.' Chapiiys 
on 21 June lo.32 spoke of him as Ijeing better 
trained to war than to the management of 
political all'airs. His portrait, by Holbein, 
Delonga to the Earl of Portsmouth. ! 

SA Ufeuf Wallop, very full ami aocorate, is i6 
lioa's Peemn, e<l. Brydges, iv. 297 sqq. It 
mtut be sappTfraentcd by the Letters and | 
Papers of the Reign of Henry Vlll up to 1541, 
•lao by the Stale Papers, Henry VIII, the 
^vCalendar of .Stjito Papers, Spanish. 1527— 13. ' 
^■Tfae Acts of the Privy Coancil, vol. vii. uud the 
^■new aeries down to his death, have many entries 
as to his work at Guisnes. .See also Calendar 
of SUtePapere, Venetian, 1527-33, pp. 61, 313 ; 
Calendar of State Papers, Irish, 1509-73, pp. S, 
4;Carew MSS. (Book of Howth, &c.), pp. 228, 
L231 ; Carew MSS. 1516-1574, pp. 13. &c. ; 
ICalendar of State Papers. Poreign, 1547-53, pp. 
1293-329; Holinshed's Chron. iii. 602, vl. 306; 
iSapst's Deux Oenlilshrjnimes poetes u la Conr 
|de Henri VIII. pp. 68, 81, 112, 184-5,274,288; 
Jagwell's Ireland under the Tudors. i. 219; 
on'* Hist, of the Church of EngUnd, ii. 243; 
31o«m's Royal Navy, i. 456 «qq. ; Chronicle of 
(Oalaii, passim, Service* of Lord lirey He Wilton, 
. 2, Trevelyan Papers ii. 146, &e., Narratives 
of the Reformation p. 148, Machvn's Diary pp. 
J. 818 (Ihesii five publi.-ihcd by Ciimdcn .Soc); 
Strype's Memorials, I. i. 7, 235, 347, n. i. 6, &i-'., 
j. 4P2 : l)ugd«l.''s Monasticon, vi. 387 ; CoUin- 
on's Somerset, iii. 603.] W. A. J. A. 

WALLOP, JOHN, first E\Kr. or Ports- 
iotTTH (1090-1762), boni in 1690, was the 
third son of John Wallopof Farleigh-Wnllop, 
Hampshire, by his wife Alicia, daughter 



I and coheiress of William Borlase of Great 
Alarlow, Buckinghamshire. Kobert Wallop 

tn. v.] was his great-grandfather. John left 
'.ton in his nineteenth year to complete his 
education by continental travel. While on 
his way to Ueneva he .sened as a volunteer 
at the battle of Oudenarde. Subsequently, 
having passed a year of' academical exercita- 
tions ' at Oeneva, and another in ' visitation 
of the most eminent personages, and recon- 
noitring the most celebrated curiosities of 
I taly ,' he proceeded t o G erman j' . .\ t II ano ver 
he was 'admitted to the most conhdential 
familiarity' with the elector (afterwards 
George I). Meanwhile he had succeeded, in 
October 1707, to the family estates on the 
death of his elder brother. On his return to 
England he was elected M.P. for Hampshire, 
which he represented from 1 7 1 o to 1 720. On 
13 April 1717 he was named u htrd of the 
treasury 'by the particular nomination' of 
George I. Three years later, on 11 .lune 
1720, he wns created Baron Wallop and 
Viscount Lymington. Hotook nopniminent 
pnrt in public utliitrs. but, judging from the 
dates of the niipointments he subsequently 
received, must liave been a supporter of Waf- 
pole. These included the chief-justiceship in 
eyre of the royal forests north of the Trent 
(oDec. 1732),the lord-lieutenancy of Hamp- 
ehire (7 Aug. 1733), the lord-wardenship of 
the New Forest (2 Nov. 1733), and the 
governorship of the Isle of Wight (18 June 
1734). All these terminated in 1742. But 
on II .\pril 1743 Wallop was advanced to 
the earldom of Portsmouth, and in February 
1746 was re-named governor of the Isle of 
Wiglil. He was created D.C.L. of Oxford 
on 1 Oct. 1755, and had been a governor of 
the Foundling Hospital since 1739. He 
died on 23 Nov. 1762. In the church of 
Furleigh- Wallop, on the south wall, is a 
marble monument to him with a lengthy 
iostription, which has been quoted. Ports- 
mouth was twice married : first, in May 1716, 
to Bridget, eldest daughter of Chiirlea Bennet, 
first |earl of Tankerville ; secondly, in June 
1741, to Elizabeth, daughter of James, second 
lord GriHin, and widow of Henry Grey, by 
whom he had no issue. 

By his first wife he had John, viscount 
Lymington (1718-1749), who was M.P. for 
Andover from 1741 till his death, and mai«- 
ried Catherine, daughter and heir of John 
ConduJtt [q. v.]. Sir Isaac Newton's succes- 
sor as master of the mint. She was New- 
ton's niece and coheiress, and his papers and 
scientific collect inns came into the pt^ssession 
of her eldest son, John Wallop (1742-1797), 
who was, in succession to his grandfather, 
second Earl of Portsmouth. 
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[Collectanea Topograpbica ct Genealogiea, ^nii, 
380-7 ; Dovle's Officiiil Baronage ; U. E. C[o- 
kByn8]'8 and Burke's I'eernges; Oeut. Mm?. 
1762 p. 653, 18o4 i. 190-1 ; .Martin Doyle's 
Notes relutiug lo llio County of Wexford, pp. 
117-18 ; Br.iyley and Briiton's BeauticHof Kdr 
land, vi. 234 ; Hist. M.^W. Comm. 8tli Rep. App. 
00-92.] G. LkO.N. 

WALLOP, iacil.\til) (1616-1697). 
judge, born in IIJKJ, und baptisod nt Hup- 
Drooke on 10 Judl', was son of llichard 
AN'allo]) of Bugbrooke, Xortliamptonshire, 
and of Mary bis wife, sister and coheiress 
of WiHiam Spt-ncpr of Evt>rtoii in thu snmo 
county. His father was the tliird sou of 
Sir Dlivcr W'nUup of Fiirleifili-Wallnp, and 
youufferbrotliiTdl'Sir Henry \Vullo])( 1 ")1U?'- 
15!)t1) fq.v.] Richard the younger matricu- 
Intwl from Penibroke Coilepe. ( Lxford. on 
10 Oct. 1634, and jfruduated B.A. on '2 June 
IdHfj. He was culled to tlie bar by the 
Middle Tetuple in February lil4(I, and be- 
came a bi'ncber in ItKiti. In Iti";! he was 
treasurer of the Middle Temple. His poli- 
tical views were ant i- royalist, and lie was 
frequDiitly retained npninst the goviTiiiueiit 
instate trials during the reigns of t'bartes II 
and JamesII. lie was counsel tor Lord I'etre 
when the articles of impeaelinient were 
brought np against the live lords concerned 
in the popish plot in April Ui"'.i. In < October 
168U he acted for Sir tlliver Hutler in his case 
against the king, nnd in March llWl for the 
Duke of York, indicted for recusancy. 'In 
this occasion he moved that the trial mig'ht 
be put off till Easter, alleging that the ac- 
cused might then have a plea of cont'ormity. 
Thi.s was granted. He was leading counsel 
for William, vi.sconnt Staflurd,when brought 
to trial on 4 Itec. lIlSO. As counsel for the 
jirisoner, be spoke (7 May KiSl) iu support j 
of the plea in abatement in the case of 
Edward Fitzharris [tj- v] He was one of, 
tho counsel for the Earl of Dan by when 
brought to the court of king's bench from 
the Tower on 4 Feb. 16S4. lie defended 
l^urence Braddon [(|. v.] und Hugh .Speke 
[q. v.] iu February 1684, and argued for arrest j 
of iudgment, in the case of 'Ttiomas Itose- 
wcll [q. v.] (in il Nov. 1684. He was counsel 
for Baxter at bis trial in February 168,"), and 
in (he same month was lussigiied counsel for 
Titus Oates, when pleading ' not guilty' to 
the two indictments against him forpcriury. 
He al.so acted as counsel for the plaintill" in 
the cage of Arthur (lodden v. Sir Edward 
Hales [q. v.], in an action for debt ii]x>n the 
test act in June 1686. He was constantly 
incurring the displeasure of Judge Jeffreys, 
who never lost an opportunity of browbeat- 
ing bim. I 



I AVnllop was made cursitor baron of tlie 
j exchequer on 16 March 1696, and died on 
I 2i Aug. 1697. He was buried in the Temple 
I church on the 26lh. In his will, proved on 
1 28 Aug. 1607, he left all his property to his 
' widow Marie, with the care of hts daughter 
and her children. 

[Kdmundaon's Baronagium Gencalugicum, iii. 
247; Foster's Alumni; Fom's Biogr. Diet, of 
the Judges; Hist. MS.S. Comm. litli Rep. ii. 
26, 156; Cobbett'g State Trials, vii. coU. 1523- 
1526, viii. cols. 303-7, ix. cols. 1165-6, x. 
cols. 209-75, xi. cols. 498-9 ; Lultrell's Brief 
Relation, i. 69, 79, 195, 297, 322. 327-8, 380; 
ii. 32, 267 ; Woolrych's Memoirs of Judge 
Jeffreys, pp. 129-31, 144-5. 179-80; P.C.C. 
171 Pvno; Uuglirooko Parish Register per the 
Rev. A. 0. James.] B. P. 

"WALLOP. IfOBERT (1601-1667), re- 
gicide, bom on 20 July KJOl, was only son 
of Sir Henry Wallo]) of F'arleigh- Wallop in 
Hampshire, and of his wife Eliiiabeth (rf. 

, 1624). dmigbter und heir of Robert Corbet 
of Morton Corbet in .Shropshire. .Sir Henry 
(1668-lti42l, who was the eldest son of Sir 
llenry Wallop (l.J40?-lo99) [q. v.], fre- 

■ quentlysat in parliament between 1601 and 
1642, acted as his father's deputy at Hublin, 

I where he was knighted inAugu.-t l.'iOO, was 
sheriff of Hampshire in Hi02aiid in 160C1, and 
of Shro]isbire in lliOu, and was one of the 
coirnci! for the marches of Wales in 1617. 

) Robert matriculated from Hart Hall, Ox- 
ford, on o May 1615. Ho entered porlia- 

; ment before he was of full age, and sat in 
the House of C'ommons for nearly forty 
years. He was a zealous supporter of par- 
liament in its struggle with the king. Ho 
represt'iited .Vndover borough iu the ]iar1ia- 
ments of lt)21-2 and 162^-4. In those of 

j lt)2.') and 1625-8 ho sat for Hampshire. He 
was returned for Audover borough in 1627, 

, nnd retained his seat for that constituency 
during the .Short parliament of the spring 
of 1640, and through the Long parliament, 
which first met in October 1640. 

Wallo]) signed the protestation in the 
House of Commons on 4 May lt>41, was a 
member of the committee for Irish ali'airs in 
1642, and of the committee of both king- 
doms in 1644, when he acted on various sub- 
committees. He was included in the com- 
mission of 6 Nov. 1643 for the collection 
of tho Hampshire contingent towards the 
di'fenco of tho associated counties. Wallop 
was one of the judges at the trial of Charles II, 
but sat only three times (on 15, 22, and 

23 Jan. 1648-9). Ho was not present when 

st'ntence was pronounced, and did not sign 
the warrant. Un 14 Sept. 1049 he waa 

granted 10,000/.out of the confiscated e«tatei 
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of tlip Mftrquis of Wiiicliester m compeiisn- 
tiou for his losses during the war. 

Wallop wa* II member of thp first council 
of state of .luiie IC^H, and took t lie ' engfOge- 
t' at the meetinp on tht> 19lh; he was 
on the second council , 1 7 Feb. 1 1}50 to 
Feb. 1051. He was iirobublv not a mem- 
ber of the third, 17 Feb. to I'it Nov. 1651, 
but was elected on the fourth, December 
IGT)! to November ICoi', as member of which 
he took the oath of secrecy on '2 Deo. 16."il ; 
he was on the fifth council, Deci'nibcr Ui'r2 
to March ItiM, but was absent from the 
sixth. He !sat for HamjiKliire in Uichard 
Cromwell's parliament of l(iijJ<-S'. Wallop 
a republican at heart, and showed hi.s 
i-C'romwelliiin tendencies in February 
1659 by furthering the election of Sir Henry 
Vane the younger [q. v.] to represent the 
borough of Whitchurch in parliament. He 
■was chosen a member of the council of state 
of the restored Kump parliament in May 
1659, and of the new council at the second 
restoration of the Uiimp to hold office from 
1 Jan. till 1 .^pril l«GU. On 23 April 16IJ0 
he was elected .M.I', for Whitchurch. 

At the Restoration Wallop wa.s in treaty 
for his ])ardon, and the warrant was signed ; 
but matters had not been sufficiently pro- 
ceeded with before the pas.sing of the Act of 
Oblivion, when he was discharged from the 
House of Commons and ' made incapable of 
bearing any office or place of public trust ' 
(Commoiu Journals, viii. (il ), excepted 
from the act with pains and penalties not 
extending to life, and placed in the custody 
of the wrgeant-at-arms (11 June 16fi0). On 
1 July ItWl he appeared at the bar of the 
house, when evidence against him was 
heard, and when it was resolved to prepare 
a bill for the confiscation of his estates and 
of those of others included in the former act 
of attainder. The bill was to provide for 
the imprisonment for life of those then in 
custody, with the degradation of being 
' draviTi from tlie Tower of I<ondon upon 
sledges and hurdles, through the streets and 
highways, to and under the gallows at Ty- 
burn, with ropes alv^ut their necks,' on 
27 Jan. of each year, being the anniversary 
of the king's sentence of death. On 23 Aug. 
a grant was made to Thomas Wriothesley, 
fourth earl of Southampton [q. v.l, lord trea- 
surer. Wallop's brother-in-law, of AVallop'K 
forfeited estates, ]>ermitting but not com- 
pelling him to dis]>ose of them for the benefit 
of his sister Lady Anne Wallop and her 
family. In January llWi2 Wallop petitioned 
in vain for the remiission of the penalty to 
be inflicted on the 27th, ond enclosed a cer- 
tificate from his physician declaring him unfit 




I tohe 'exposed to the air at this season of the 
year.' In his petition he professed to have sat 
at the king's trial ' only at the request of hia 
majesty's friends, in order to try to moderate 
the furious proceedings.' 

Wallop remained in the Tower till 19 Nov. 
11107, wheu he died. He was buried at Far- 
j leigh on 7 Jan. UHJS. An anonymous por- 
I trait of him belongs to the Earl of Ports- 
mouth. 

Wallop married, first, Anne, daughter of 
Henry ^\ riothesley, third earl of Southamp- 
ton [q. v.] ; by her he had one son, Henry. 
Lady Anne died early in l(j<J2, and was 
buried at Farleigh on Ci March. Wallop 
married a second time, and at his death his 
widow petitioned for the enjoyment of her 
I late husband's estates. Ry May 16(!9 she 
I was remarried and petitioning under the 
name of Elizabeth Needham. 

The sou Henry ^Vallop, commonly called 
Colonel Wallop, was enabled, through hia 
uncle's influence, to enjoy the family estates. 
To his extravagance his father considered 
that he owed some of bis misfortunes. Ho 
married Dorothy (d. 1704), daughter and co- 
heir of John Bluet of Holcombe Regis in 
I Devonshire, and became the grandfather of 
John Wallop, first earl of Portsmouth [o. v.J 
He died in 1073, and was buried at Far- 
leigh. 

[Edmundson'R Baronagiam Genenlogieam, iii. 
247; Collins's Peerage (Brydges). iv. 317; 
Foster's Alamni ; Official Lists of M.P.'s ; Raw- 
don Papers, p. 409 , Woodward's Ilampsbiro, 
iii. 146; Ludlow's Memoirs (Kirth), ii. 51; 
Commons' Journals, vi. 141, 2(>9, 2U(i, 296, vii. 
220, 659, 800, viii. .'j9, 60 61 , 28fi ; Lords' Jour- 
nals, xl. 320 : Ilist. MS.S. Conim. ind Bep. vi. 4 ; 
Mosson's Milton, passim; Cui. iStule i^pere, 
Dom. 1625-70 passim; Noblo's Lives of the 
Regicides ; Extracts from registers of Farloigh- 
Wallop, kindly supplied by the Rev. J. Seymour 
Allen.] B. P. 

WALMESLEY, CHARLES (1722- 
1797), Roman catholic prelate and mathe- 
matician, seventh son of John Walmesley 
of Westwood Hou^e, near Wigan, I.,ancashire, 
by his wife Mary, daughter of William 
Greaves, was boni at Westwood on 13 Jan. 
1722 (Burke, Commonen, i. 278). He was 
educated in the English Benedictine college 
of St. Gregory at Douay, and in the English 
monastery of St. Edmund at Paris, where he 
made his profession as a monk of the Benedic- 
tine order in 1 739. Subsequently he took the 

' degree of D.D. at the Sorbonne. In the 
course of a tour through F]urope he explored 
the summit of Mount Etna, wnere he made 
scientific observations. His scientific attaia- 

I ments soon brought him into public notice. 
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and some of his aslronomical papers were 
inserted in tUe ' Pbilosophical Transactions' 
of 1745. In 1747 he entered into the dis- 
cussions to which the celebrated problem of 
the thret! bodies at that time gave rise; and 
his invetitigations, though scarcely known in 
his native country, were thought on the 
continent to be on a level with those of 
Clairault, d'Alcmbert, and Euler (Butler, 
Hi»t. Memoirs, 1822, i v. 434). lie produced 
in 1749 an analytical investigation of the 
motion of thn. lunar apsides, in which he at- 
tained npiiroximatfly correct results. He 
extended and completed hia theorem in 1758, 
and in 17<3l his conclusiona were confirmed 
by Matthew Stewart (1717-178.5) [q.v.], who 
reached nearly the same results by purely 
geometric methodsof investigation. Walme*- 
ley was also consulted by the British govern- 
ment on the reform of the calendar and the 
introduction of the 'new style.' He wa.s 
elected a fellow of the Uovnl Society of 
London on 1 Nov. 1750, and he was afso a 
fellow of the Uoyal Society of Berlin (Thom- 
son, Hint, of the Royal Hoc. .\ppendix No. 4, 
p. xlvi). 

From 1749 to 170.3 he held the office of 

frior of the monastery of St. Edmund at 
'aris, and in 1754 he waa sent to ICome as 
procurator-general of his order (.Ssow, AV- 
crolugy, p. VJQ), His election a.s coadjuf-or, 
eum jure guccessiom's, to Bishop I.Aurence 
York [q. v.l, vicar-apostolic of tne western 
district of England, was made by propaganda 
on 6 April li56, and was approved by the 
pope on 2 May. It was decreed that he should 
retain the Benedictine priory of St. Mnr- 
cellus in the diocese of Chalon. He was 
consecrated at Home with the title of bishop 
of Itama, in partibua, on 21 Dec. 1756. He 
administered the vicariate after the retire- 
ment of Bishop York in 17<S3, and succeeded 
to the vicariate on the death of his pre- 
decessor in 1770. 

During the ' no popery ' riots in London 
in June 1 780 a post-choise conveying four 
of the rioters, and bearing the insignia of 
the mob, Lurried to Bath, where Walmesley 
resided. These delegates from Lord George 
Qordoii'a association so inflamed the populace 
that the newly erected catholic chapel in St. 
James's I'aracie was gutt«d and demolished, 
as well as the presbytery in Bell-tree Lane ; 
and the registers, diocesan archives, and 
Walm esley's library and man iiscrlptsperished 
in the flames. 

In conjunction with his episcopal brethren 
and a large proportion of the laity, ^Valmes- 
ley consented in 1789 to sign the ' protesta- 
tion ' of the ' catliolic committee.' But he 
subsequently withdrew his signature, and 



when \\\\» protestation was reduced into the 

form of an oath, he called a synod of his 

I colleagues, and a decree was issued that 

I ' they unanimously condemned the new 

I form of an oath intended for the catholics, 

I and declared it unlawful to be talcen.' 

\\'alme8ley gave no sanction to the schisma- 

tical proceedings of the 'Cisalpine' party 

(Amuebst, Ilitt. of Catholic Emancipation, 

i. 1(M-71). 

He died nt Bath on 35 Nov. 1797, and 
was buried in St. Joseph's Chapel, Bristol, 
where there is a monument to nis memory 
with a Latin epitaph written by Father 
Charles Plowden [q. v.] 

Portraits of WKlmeiley are preserved at 
Downside and Lullworth, the latter being 
painted by Keenan. There is an engraved 
portrait in the ' Laity's Directory ' for 1802. 
His principal theological work is : 1. 'The 
General History of the Christian Church, 
from her Birth to her Final Triumphant State 
in Heaven, chiefly deduced from the Apoca- 
lypse of St. Joliu the Apostle, by Signor 
Pastorini Fa pseudonym],' sine loco, 177 1 , 8vo ; 
Dublin. l?90,8vo: London, 1798, .'Svo; Dub- 
lin, 1806, 1812, and 1816, 8vo ; Belfast, 1816, 
Hvo; Cork, 1820 and 1821, 8vo; and five 
editions published in America, one of which 
appeared at New^ York, 1851, l2mo. The 
work was published in a French translation 
at Rouen in 1777 (reprinted at St. Molo, 
1790, 3 vols.); in Latin, shortly afterwards, 
at Paris ; in German, by Abb6 tioldhagen, 
in 178.5 ; and in Italian in 2 vols, at Rome 
in 1798. A mischievous use was made of 
some portions of this work in Ireland in 
1825, when many of the people were under 
great political excitement. Certain passages 
extracted from it were printed on a brtMid- 
side sheet, and circulated gratuitously 
among the catholics of the northern coun- 
ties. This was done with great secrecy 
(CoTTOS, Ithemea and Doway, p. 63). 

His Other works are: 2. 'Analyse des 
Mesures, des Rapports, et des AnglM; on 
l(6duction des Intdgrales aux Loguitlunes 
et aux Arcs de Cercle,' Paris, 1749, 4to, 
This is an extension andexplanation of Cotes's 
' Ilarmonia Mensurarum.' 3. ' The Theory of 
the Motion of the Apsides in general, and. of 
Apsides of the Moon's Orbit in particular, 
written in French by Dom C. \\ almesley, 
and now translated into English ' [by J. 
Brown], London, 1754, 8vo. 4. 'Delnas- 
(|ualitatibus Motuum Lunarium,' Florence, 
1758, 4to. 5. ' On the Irregularities in the 
Motion of a Satellite, arising from the 
Spheroidal Figiire of its Primarr Planet,' in 
the 'Philosophical Transactions, 1768. 6.'0f 
the Irregularities in the Planetary Motions, 
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caused bv tlie Mutual Attraction of the 
Planets,' in tbe ' Philosophical Transactions,' 
1761. 7. ' Erekiel'a Vision Explained,' 
London, 1778, 8vo. 

[Brady's Epixcopal Snccessioo, pp. 223, 224, 
297-302; Gent. Mag. 1797, ii. 1071 ; Hutton's 
Philoeophical and Mathematical Diet. (1818); 
Le Glny's Notice .surC. Walmcsloy, Lillo (1868), 
8ro; Oliver's Cornwall, pp. 429, 627; Pan- 
nni'a Memoirs, pp. 433 n., 437, 443, 449; 
Eamblcr (1851), vii. 59, 430.] T. C. 

WALMESLEY, Sik THOMA.S (1537- 
1612), judge,t»lde8t son of ThomasWnlmesley 
of Showley-in-Clayton and L'unlifle-in-Ilish- 
ton, Lancashire, by liis wife Margaret (boni 
Livesey ), was born in l.')37. Ilis father was 
of sulncient substance to be rated in tlic 
gfeneral levy of arras of 1574 at a coat of 
plate, a long-bow, a sheaf of arrows, a cali ver, 
a scull and a bill; and of suflicient rank to 
be joined with Sir Kichard Sherbomi' us 
assessor of the Trawdi'u forest bridgi' 
reparation rate in 15715. He died nn 10 April 
15)34 (Ducat. Imhc. i. 54). The future judg(? 
^^ns admitted on 9 May 1559 student ut 
Lincoln's Inn, where lie was called to the 
bar on 15 June 1507, and elected bencher in 
1574, autumn reader in 157(J, Lent reader in 
1577, and autumn reader again in 1580, in 
anticipation of his call to the degree of the 
coif, which, notwitlistiindiug that lie was 
somewhat suspect of papistry, took place 
about Michaelmas. In 1583 he made before 
the court of common pleas a stout but 
inefi'ecttuil attempt to sustain the validity 
of papal dispensations and other faculties 
issued duinng the reign of Queen Mary 
(SnirrE, Ann. (fol.) ill. i. 194). He repre- 
sented his native county in the parliament 
of 1588-9, served on several committi'es, and 
contributed 25/. to the loan raiseil on privy 
seal in January of that year (Townsiie.vd, 
Hi*t. Coll. Iti8(), pp. 18-20; Hart. MS. 2219, 
f. Irt). On 10 May 1589 he was created 
justice of the common pleas. 

His reputation for learning was great, 
and he early evinced his independence by 
allowing bail in a murder case, contrary to 
the express injunctinns of the queen con- 
veyed through the lord chancellor. His 
temerity provoked a reprimand (February 
1592), but had apparently no more serious 
Con8e<iuence(C'n/.'S'/a^?Pa/>fr*,Dom. 1591-4, 
p. 188). His vigour gained him respect, and 
Southampton voted him its freedom on 
6 Feb. 1594-5. In 1597 he was assistant 
to tbe House of Lords in committee on 
certain bills. He was placed on the 
ecclesiastical commission for Chester on 
31 Jan. 1597-8, He was also a member of 
the special commission before which Essex 




was arraigned at York House on 5 June 
1000, and assisted the peers on his trial in 
Westminster Hall, 19-25 Feb. lOOO-l. He 
was continued in office on the accession of 
James I, and was knighted at Whitehall on 
23 July 1003. He was a raembcrof the special 
commission that tried on 15 Nov. following 
the' Bye 'conspirators. In regard to the impor- 
tantconstitutional quejstion raised by Calvin's 
case (CoBUETT, State 7'no/j<,ii. 559), whether 
natives of Scotland l)om since the accession 
of James I to the English throne were thereby 
naturolisLvl iu England, Walmesley evinced 
uncommnn independence and also a certain 
narrowness of mind. The matter was dis- 
cussed by » eunimittee of the House of Lords, 
with till' help of the common-law bench, 
Bacon, and other eminent counsel, in the 
painted chamber on 23 Feb. 1000-7, and on 
the following day was decided in the atfinna- 
tive by ten out of the twelve judges. Of the 
other two, one— Sir David Williams [q. v.] — 
was obsent ; Walmesley alone dissented 
(iMrds' Juuninlt, ii. 470). He adhered to his 
opinion on the subsequent argument in the 
exchequer chamber (Hilary tenn, 1008), and 
induced Sir Thomas Foster to concur in it. 

During his long judicial career Walmesley 
rode every circuit in England, except that of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. His account-book for 
the years 159t5-1001, printed in 'Camden Mis- 
cellany ' (vol. iv.), records in minute and 
curious detail his expenses on the western 
circuit and on the Oxford circuit during 
the autumn of 1001. By fair, and also, 
it was whispered, foul means, he amassed a 
large fortune, which he invested in broad 
acres in his native county. His principal 
seat was the manor of Dunkenhalgh, near 
Blackburn, to which he retired on a pensioa < 
towards the end of 1611 {Court and Tinier 
ofJamet I, i. 154). He died on 26 Nov. 
1612. His remains were interred in the 
chantry of our Ladv, appendant to Dunken- 
halgh manor, in tiie south aisle of Black- 
bum parish cliurch. His monument, whicli 
was copied from that of Anne Seymour, 
duchess of Somer^t, in St. Nicholas's Chapel, 
! Westminster Abbey, was ruthlessly de- 
molished by tbe insurgents on the outbreak I 
of the civil war (see the inscription in prose 
and verse in Whitaxek'.s W'halley, 4th 
edit. ii. 281 ). The present monument was 
erected in 1862. A full-length portrait of 
the judge and his lady is preserved in Diu- 
kenhalgh House. , 

In right of his wife (d. 19 April 1635), I 
Anne, daughter and heiressof Robert Shuttle- 
worth of Hacking, Lancashire, AVolmesley 
held the Hacking estates, which, with his 
i own, passed to his only son, Thomas, who 
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thus became one of the magTiates of I^anca- 
shire. Bred in, he adherer! tn, the priiifiiilcs 
and jiractiees of the Koman cjitlinlio iluirch. 
He subscribed at Oxford, 1 July UiK!, but 
did not pnuluatp. He wiip entered student 
at Gray's Inn on It Nov. 1014, was knighted 
on 11 Aug. 1617, repretieuted the Lan- 
cashire borough of I'litlieroe in the parlia- 
ment of Ifi:.'!--, and Lancashire it«elf in 
that of 1623-4. lie dii^l at iJunkenhalgh 
on 12 March 1641-2, having married twice 
und leaving issue by both wives. His jms- 
terity died out in the mule line in 1711, but 
through the marriage of the last male de- 
scendant's youngest sister, Catherine Wal- 
mesley, first with IJobert, seventh baron 
Petre, and secondly with t'harles, fifteenth 
baron Stourton, is in the female line doubly 
represented in the peerage nt the present 
day. (For other branches of the family see 
BoRKE, Laiidei] Gentry.) 

(Shuttli>worth Aocounts (Chellium Soc), pp. 
91, 26.), 1077; St. Gnorgo'ti Vinitntion of Lan- 
caster (Chptham .Soc.), p. 67 ; Hist, of the 
Chantries within the County Palatino of Lanca- 
shire (Chatham Soc.) i. 165; Liincashiro and 
Cheshire Wills and IriTvnloriea (Chothara Soc.), 
iii. 193; Lam'a.>hire and Cheshire Wills and 
Inventorios (Clietliam .'<oc. n.s.), vol. ii.; Lancn- 
ahiro Lieutenancy under the Tudors (Clietbam 
.Soc.) ; Dr. Farmrr Chetham MS. (Chetham .Soc), 
Lane, and Chcsh. Rec. Soc., i. 234; Dugdale's 
Visitation of Yorkshire (Surleca Soc.), p. 14; 
Oenealos;ist, new ser. ed. Murray, x. 243 ; Chet- 
ham Misc. i. art. iii. 20, iii. art. iii. 8. vi. p. 
xxviii ; Lincoln's Inn Kecords ; Inner Temple 
Record's, i. 473 ; Addit. M.S. 12607, f. 7S ; Met- 
calfe's B(x>k of Knights; Wynne's Serjeanl-ftt- 
L»w; Ducdale's Orig. pp. 4R, 253, 261. 313, 378; 
Chion. Ser. pp. 97-100 ; Manning's Serriona ad 
I/egam, p. 240 ; Dr. Dee's Diary (Camden Soc.) ; 
Manningham's Diary (Camden .Soc.), p. 69 ; 
D'Ewos'a Journal of the Parliaments (1682), pp. 
439, 440, 468, 627, 629; Speddiog's Life of 
Bacon, ii. 173, 283; Button Corresp. (.Surtcos 
Soc.), p. 157; Cobbetfs Slate Trials, i. 1334, ii. 
fl2; Members of Pari. (Official Lists); Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1681-1615; Hist. M.SS. 
Coram. 8lh Rep. App. i. 272-3. 1 1th Rep. App. 
iii. 21. 12lh Rep. App. iv. 183. 229, 362, Hth 
Rep. App. iv. 683 ; Cul. Cecil INLSS. v. 469. vi. 
78, 210, 224; Foster's Alumni Omn. ; Gray's 
InnAdm.Reg.; Baines'sLaucashirced.Harland; 
G. E. C{oltayne]'8 Complete Psenige, 'Stourton;' 
Foas'a Lives of the Judges.] J. M. B. 

WALMISLEY orWALMSLEY, (Jll^ 
BEIJT ( lti80-17.''.I), friend of Kr. .lolinson, 
was descended from an ancient family in 
Lancashire [see Wai.mislkv, Siu Thomas]. 
He was born in 1680, and was the son of 
William Walmisley of the city of Lichfield, 
chancellor of that diocese from 1698to 171.S, 
nnd M.P. for the city in 1701, who married 



in Lichfield Cathedral on 22 April 1875 
Dorothy Gilbert, and was buried in the 
cathedral on 18 July 1713. He matricu- 
lated as commoner from Trinity College, 
Oxford, on 14 April 16i»8, but d'lil not fake 
a degree. In 1707 he was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple, and became registrar 
of the ecclecia.*! ical court of Lichfield. He 
was probably a near relative of William 
Walmisley, prclwndarv of Lichfield from 
1718 to 1720, and dean from 1720 to 1730. 

Walmiiiley, 'the most able scholar nnd 
the finest gentleman ' in the city according 
to Miss .Seward, lived in the bishop's palace 
at Lichfield for thirty years; and Johnson, 
then a stripling at school, spent there, with 
David Garrick, ' many cheerful and instruc- 
tive iiours, with companions such a« are not 
often found.' He was ' a whig with all the 
virulence and malevolence of his party,' 
but polite and learned, so that Johnson could 
not name ' a man of equal knowledge,' and 
the benefit of this intercourse remained to 
him throughout life. He endeavoured in 
173o to procure for Johnson the mastership 
of a school al .Solihull, near Warwick, but 
without success. .\n abiding tribute to his 
memory was paid by Johnson in his ' Life' of 
Edmund Smith {Live* of tke Ports, ed. Cun- 
ningham, ii. 57-8). 

In April 17.36 AValmi.»ley, 'being tired 
since the death of my brother of living quite 
alone,' married Magdalen, commonly called 
Margaret or Margery, Aston, fourth of the 
eight daughters of Sir Thomaa Aston, bart,, 
of.\ston, Cheshire. II is marriage was said to 
have extinguished certain expectations enter- 
tained by Garrick of a ' settlement ' from his 
friend. Walmislev died at Lichfield on 
3 Aug. 1751, and his widow died on 11 Nor. 
1786, aged 77. Both are buried in a vault 
near the south side of the west door in Lich- 
field Cathedral. A poetical epitaph by 
Thomas Seward [q. v.] was inscribed on a 
temporary monument ' which stood over the 
graveduringa twelvemonth aft erhisdeceaae;* 
it is printed in the 'Gentleman's Magazine' 
(1785, i. 166). It is said that Johnson pro- 
mised to write an epitaph for liim, but pro- 
cra-stinated until it -was too late ; he may be 
acquitted of any share in the composition 
printed as his in the ' Gentleman's Magazine' 
( 1 797, ii. 726). A prose inscription to Wal- 
misley's memory is on the south side of the 
west door of Lichfield Cathedral. Johnson's 
eulogy from his 'Life' of Smith waa also 
inscribed on an adjoining monument. 

AValmialey's library was sold by Thomas 
t>sbornfl of Gray's Inn in 1756. The Latin 
translation of Byrom's verses, beginning ' My 
time, ye muses,' printed in the ' Gentle- 
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man's Mdguine ' (1745, pp. 102-3) aa by Q. 
Walmslcy of 'Sid. ("oil. Camb.,' Hiid gome- 
times Bttributed to tiilljert Walmisley, is no 
doubt by (ialfridus Wnlmsli-y, B..\. I'rom 
that college in 1740. Some correaponileiice 
bt.'tween (Jarrick and Johnson nnd Walmis- 
ley is printed in Garrick's ' Private Corre- 
spondence ' (i. 9-12,44-5), and in Johnson's 
' Letters,' ed. Hill (i. 83 sq. ) 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. 
ii. 316, iii. 650, viii. 467 ; Boawell's Johnson, 
ed. Hill, i. 81-3, 101-2, ii. 467 ; Johnson's Lt-l- 
ters, ed. Hill, ii. 49 ; Johnsonian Miscell., ed. 
Hill, ii. 416; Boswell's Johnson, ed. Croker, 
1848 edit., pp. 19, 24, 27-8; Gent. Mag. 1751 
p. 380, 1797 ii. 811 ; Uarwood's Lichfield, pp. 
78-9, 298 : Orm-rods Cheshire, ed. HeUby, i. 
726-6 ; .'ilmw's Suffordshire, i. 289, 300, 308 ; 
Seward's Poems and Letters, 1810, vol. i. 
brii-Iiiiii.] W. P. C. 

"WALMISLEY. THOMAS ATTWOOIJ 
(1814-18o(!), musician, born at Westminster 
on 21 Jan. 1814, was the son of Thomas 
Forbes Walmisley [q. v.] He showed early 
aptitude for music under his father's ffU'"- 
ance, and studied the higher branches under 
liis godfather, Thoma-i Attwood [q. v.], or- 
ganist to St. Paul's Cathedral. In his seven- 
teenth year AValmisley became organist to 
St. John the Baptist Church at Croydon, 
which waa destroyed by tiro in 1871 ; and in 
1832 he was approached by Mi>nck Sloson to 
write English opera. But as Walmisley had 
arranged to go up to Cambridge, he declined 
Mason's offer, and on 1 Feb. 1833 was elected 
organist to Trinity and St. John's colleges, 
Cambridge. At the former he ed'ected some 
improvements in the organ which ' were not 
only innovations, but were so unique as to 
constitute our organ an object of curiosity for 
many vears to come ' (cf. ' Hist, of the Organ 
in the'Chapel ofTrinity College,' bv Mr. O. F. 
Cobb in Trident, \h90). Walmisley himself 
wrote an article on some of the Cambridge 
organs in the ' Portfolio.' 

.\ short time after settling in Cambridge 
Walmisley graduated y\xis. Hac, hise.xercise 
being a psalm, ' Let Ond arise; ' and, wishing 
to graduate also in arts, he entered at Corpus 
Christi College, but migrated to Jesus before 
taking the deg^ree of B..\. in 1838, and pro- 
ceeding M.A. in 1841. In 1834 he wrote a 
fine anthem, ' O give thanks,' for the com- 
memoration at "rrinity, in which year he 
also composed his great service in B flat. In 
the following year he composed the ode for 
the installation of the Marquis of Camden as 
chancellor of the University, Malibran being 
one of the solo singers on the occasion, ana 
Sir George Thomas Smart [q. v.] the con- 
ductor. In 1836, on the death of John 
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Clarke-A\liitfeld [q.v.], Walmisley succeeded 
to the professorial chair of music, the office 
then bemg practically a sinecure. Walmis- 
ley instituted a system of lectures, in one of 
which he prophesied the ultimate supremacy 
of Bach's music, then almost unknown in 
ICngland. Between 1838 and 18&4 Walmis- 
ley wrote several anthems and services, in- 
cluding ' If the Lord Himself,' one of his 
finest works, 1)>4IJ; 'Ponder my words,' 
written for the reopening of .Tesus College 
chapel in 1849 ; ' Blessed is he,' in five parts, 
for the choir benevolent fund, 1854; the ser- 
vice in 1) (1843); that in B flat for double 
choir. Nearly all Walmisley's c^impositions 
were unpublished till after his death,when 
they were edilw) by his father, who survived 
hira. Ill 1844 Walmisley compiled and pub- 
lished a iKiok of words of anthems in use at 
various Cambridge colleges and a collection 
of chants ( 1845). In July 1847 he composed 
music for Wordsworth's ode, ' Fur thirst of 
power,' forthe in.stalltttion of the prince eon- 
sort as chancellor of the university, and in 
18.53 he published hi.s edition of Attwood's 
' Catheilrul Music,' and at one time or another 
he edited .nouie works by Mendelssohn and 
Hummel fur English use. 

In 18-18 Walmisley took his degree of 
Mus. Doc. He was a prodigious worker, 
his services as organist occupying btm on 
Sundays at one time from 7.16 a.m. to 0.16. 
He died at Hastings on 17 Jan. 1856, and is 
buriinl at Fnirlight , a neighbouring village. 

Walmisley's secular compositions, in addi- 
tion to th(.i.se already mentioned, are few in 
number, and include a symphony of which 
.Mendelssohn is said to have spoken disparag- 
ingly ; a couple of beautiful madrigals, ' Slow, 
fresh fount, and 'Sweet flowers;' a number 
of duets for oboe and pianoforte, only one of 
which appears to have been published, and 
some organ jiieces. Walmisley was a dis- 
tingui.ihod church-music composer and 
magniticent organist. A brass tablet to his 
memory is in the ante-chapel, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

[A bi«gruphi«!al sketch of T. A. WBlmisley. 
by J. S. Bumpus, appeared in Musical News, 
24 Feb. nnd 3 March 1894; aulhoritiaa quoted 
in the text; British Museum Catalogue of Music; 
Cambridge University CaU-udar; Grove's Diet, 
of Music and Musicians, passim.] It. H. L. 

WALMISLEY, THOMAS FORBES 

(178.'J-l8tJ<i), glee composer and organist, 
third son of William Walmisley, clerk of 
I the papers to the House of Lords, waa bom 
in Lnion (now St. Margaret's) Street, West- 
minster, 22 May 1783. He, like all his 
brothers, was a chorister in Westminster 
Abbey, and he was a scholar at Westminster 
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Khool from 1793 to 1798. He studied music 

under the Hon. John Spencer and Thomn.s 

Attwood [i|. v.], the pupil of Mozart, and 

I'was asriistant or);anist to the Female Oq>han 

'Asylum from ISIO to 1814. In 1814 he 



succeeded Robert Oooke (f. 1793-1814) 
[q. v.] as organist of St. Martin's-in-the- 
FieUU, which post he resigned, on a pension. 



in March 1854. lie was secretary of the 
stablished Concentr>res Sodales, which 

'vu dissolved in 1847, the wine becominf^ 
his properly, and was elected a professionnl 
member of'tho Catch Club in 1827. Wal- 
misley died on 23 July 1866, and was buried 
in the family grave at Brompton cemetery. 
In 1810 he married the eldest daughter of 
William Capon(17o7-1827)[(j.v.], draughts- 
man to the l)uke of York. His eldest son, 

Rhomas Attwood Walmisley [q. v.], whose 
*Cathedml Music' he edit«d in 1857, pre- 
deceased him. 

NS'ttlmisley composed fifty-nine glees, four 
of which (rained prizes (see Spectntorf'JH Aug. 
1830). He also composed ' si.x anthems and 
a short morning and evening .service ' (n.d.), 
and 'Sacred Songs,' London, 1841. As a 
teacher he wa.i well known; his most dis- 
tinguished pupil is perhaps Dr. Edward J. 
Hopkins. .\ portrait or him, painted by 
MacCaul, is in the po,-i.session of his son, Mr. 
Arthur Walmisley. 

[Grove's Diet, of Music and Mnsicians ; David 
Baptie's Sketches of the English Glee Composers ; 
Barker and .Stonning's WeBtmiastcr School Reg. ; 
privnte information suppliad by his iod, Mr. 
Arthur Walmisley.] F. G. E. 

WALMODEN, AM.\LIE SOPHIE 
MAUI.VNXE, Countess op Yabmoutii 
(1704-17tJ5). [See Wali.modex.] 

WALMSLEY, Sib JOSHUA (1794- 
1871), politician, son of John Walmsley, 
builder, was born at Liverpool on 29 Sept. 
1794, and educated at Knowsley, Lanca- 
shire, and Eden Hall, ^^'estmoreland. On 
the death of his father in 1807 he became a 
teacher in Eden Hall school, and on return- 
ing to Liverpool in 1811 took a similar 
situation in Mr. Enowles's school. He 
entered the service of a com merchant in 
1814, and at the end r>f his engagement 
went into the same business himself, and 
ultimately acquired a competency. He was 
an early advocate of the repeal of the duty 
on com, and was afterwards an active 
worker with Cobden, Bright, and others in 
the Anti-Cornlaw I.#8gue. In 182fi he 
took the presidency of the Liverpool Me- 
chanics' Institution, and about the same 
time there began his intimacy with George 
Stephenson, m whose railway schemes be 



was ranch interested, and with whom he 
joined in purchasing the Snibstone estate, 
near Ashhy-de-U-Zouch, wliere rich seams 
of coal were found. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Liverpool town council in 1835, 
and did excellent work in improving the 
police, sanitary, and educational aflairs of 
the borough ; was appointed mayor in No- 
vember 1838, and knighted on the occasion 
of the queen's marriage. With Lord Pal- 
merston he unsuccessfully contested Liver- 
pool in the liberal interest in Juno 1841, 
He retired to Itanton .Vbbey, Staffordshire, 
in 1843, and at the general election of 1847 
was elected M.P. for I^icesler, but wa.s 
unseated on petition. He started the Na- 
tional Reform Association about this time, 
and was its president and chief organisi-r for 
many years. In 1849 he was returned as 
M.P. for Bolton, Lancashire, but in 1862 
exchanged that seat for Leicester, where his 
efforts on behalf of the framework knitters 
had made him popular. He lost this seat in 
1857, when he practically retired from 

Suhlic life, although he retained the presi- 
ency of the National Sunday League from 
18.V5to 1869. 

He died on 17 Nov. 1871 at his residence 
at Bournemouth, leaving issue. His wife, 
whom he married in 1816, and whose maiden 
name was Madeline Mulleneux,sur«-ived him 
two years. 

[Life, by bis son, Hugh Mallenenx Walmsley, 
1879, with portrait ; Dod's Purliamentary Com- 
panion, 1860 ; Free Sunday Advocate, December 
1871.] C. W. S. 

WALMSLEY. THOMAS (1763-1805), 
landsca[ie-painter, was descended from a 
family of good position at Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire, but was bom in Ireland in 171.13, 
his fntber, Thomas Walmsley. captain-lieu- 
tenant of the 18th dragoons, being quartered 
there with liis regiment at the time. He 

?uarrelled with his family, and came to 
x>ndon to earn his living, fie studied scene- 
painting under Columba at the opera-house, 
and was himself employed there andatCovent 
Garden Theatre, and at the Crow Street 
Tlieatre, Dublin. In 1790 he began to ex- 
hibit landscapes in London, where no resided 
until 1795, when he retired to Bath. He sent 
many pictures to the Royal Academy, chiefly 
views in Wales : but in 1796, the last year 
in which he exhibited, three views of Kil- 
larney. He painted chiefly in body-colour. 
His t rees were heavy and conventional, and 
he had no capacity for drawing figures, but 
he was skilful in painting skies, especially 
with a warm evening glow, which was well 
reproduced in the coloured aquatints by 
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Fnincig Jukes and otliers, through which he 
18 best known at the present day. Of these 
several series were published both before and 
aft er his death ; views of the Deo and North 
Wales, 1792-4; larger views of North Wales, 
1800; views of Killarney and Kenmnn-, 
1800 i? : miscellaneous British scenery, lliOl : 
views in Bohemia, 1801 ; views of the Isle of 
Wight, 180i-3; miscellaneous Irish scenery, 
IWXJ; views in Scotland, I « 10. Walm.sley 
died at Bath in IbOo. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of .\rfists; Bryan's Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers.] C. D. 

WALPOLE, EDWAIJD (lo60 lB:ir), 
iesuit, son and heir of .lolm Walpole of 
Houghton, Norfolk, by Catherine Colibut 
of Coxford in the same county, was bom on 
28 Jan. 1559-60, matriculated as a fellow 
commoner at St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
in May 157t^,the year after his cousin Henry 
Walpole [q.v.l had entered ut the same col lege 
as a pensioner. Here he was so powerfully 
influenced by his cousin that he embraced 
the Koman creed, and, making no secret of 
il. incurn-d the stern displeasure of both 
parents, insomuch that in 158.1 he was turni'd 
out of his home at llunghton, and adopted 
the name of Poor to indicate his want of 
means. Another cousin, William Walpole, 
of (he same way of thinking with himself, 
ott'ered him an asylum at North Tuddenham 
iu Norfolk He repaid this service by re- 
conciling AVilliara to his wife, from whom 
he hod been for "some years estranged. In 
October 1587 William Walpole died, leaving 
the great bulk of his large property to his 
cousin Edward, subject to the life interest 
of his widow. Just about this time John 
Gerard (1664-1637) [q. v.] w^os going about 
Norfolk among the recusant gentry, and siic- 
ceedijig to a wonderful extent as a prosely- 
tiser. .\mong the lirat to be won over was 
Edward Walpole. whom ho received into the 
Roman church ; at the same time Gerard in- 
duced him to sell the reversion of the manor 
of Tudiienhara for a thousand marks. In 
April 15SK Walpole's father, John of Hough- 
ton, died, leaving all he could leave to his 
second son, Calibut, and not even naming his 
elder son and heir in his will. Five months 
later Uobert , earl of Leicester, died. The earl 
had a life interest in the estates of Amy 
Kobi-art, which layconliguous to those of the 
Walpoles, and these now descended to Ed- 
ward Wttlpola as heir-at-law to Sir John 
Robsart, Amy's father. Edward Waljiolu 
at once surrendered by deed all claim and 
title on the Robsart and the Houghton 
estates to his brother Calibut, and, having 
thus denuded himself of his large possessions. 




he slipped away to the continent, determined 
to ofler himself to the Society of Jesus, as 
his cousin had done before. lie was in Bel- 
gium in 15SKJ, apparently on his way to Kome|- 
where hi? was ndmitteil to the English Col- 
lege on 'J'-i Oct. 15t)0, and remained two 
years studying theology. He was ordained 
priest on Ascension day 15'J2, and shortly 
afterwards was admitted into the society, 
and next month was summoned to Toumai 
to go through his period of probation. The 
news of his receiving priest's orders at Rome 
was before long carried home bv the spies 
who were watching him, and in 1507 he waa 
outlawed 'for a supposed treason done at 
Rome.' Undeterrea by this proclamation, 
Walpole returned to England t lie next year, 
and began to exercise his functions as a 
lioman priest and Jesuit missioncr, though 
hunted about from place In place, not seldom 
in great peril of his life. .Vt'ter his return to 
England he passed under the name of Rich 
as an alias. In ltK)5 he was granted a pardon, 
which would have put him in jiossession of 
the family estates on the death of his mother. 
Shesurvivedtill Itil:.'; but, instead of avail- 
ing himself of his legal ability, he renewed 
his deed of surrender to his brother, and the 
estates accordingly descended through him 
to Sir Robert Walpole and the earls of Or- 
foi'd. He had the reputation of being a 
preacher of no ordinary gifts. He died in 
London on 3 Nov. 1637, in his seventy- 
eighth vcar. 

[Jessop's One Generation of a Norfolk IIouhs, 
1878, anil the autlioritiiM there given ; cf. Foley's 
lit'cui-ds of the English College S.J., 1879.1 

A. J. 

WALPOLE. GEORGE (1758-1835), 
maior-g<!ncral, burn on 20 June 1758, was 
the third son of Horatio, second lord Wal- 
pole of Wolterton, who in 1797 succeeded 
his cinisin Horatio Walpole, fourth earl of 
Orford Iq. v.], as fourth Lord Walpole of 
Walpole, was created Earl of Orford in 1806, 
and died on 24 Feb. 180!», aged H(j. Horatio 
Walpole, first lord Walpole fq. v.], was his 
grandfather. His mother was Lady Rachel 
Cavendish (rf. 1805). third daughter of Wil- 
liam, third duke of Devonshire. He was 
commissioned as comet in the 12th light dra- 
goons on 12 May 1 777, and became lieutenant 
in the 0th dragoons on 17 .\pril 17H0. Ha 
returned to the 12th light dragoons as cap- 
tain-lieutenant on 10 Dec. 1781, and ex- 
changed to the 8th light dragoons on 13 Aug. 
1782. On 25 June 178."i he obtained a 
majority in the 13th light dragoons, and be- 
came lieutenant-colonel of that regiment on 
31 Oct. 1792. 

In 1795 he went with it to the West 
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Indies, and took a leading part in the sup- appointed under-flecretair (SO Feb. 1806); 



presBion of the maroon insurrection in 
Jamaica. The Trelawney maroons, who had 
risen, numbered fewer tlian seven hundre<l, 
but they had been joined by about four 
hundred runaway slaves, and the insurrec- 
tion threatened to spread. The country was 
extremely diflicult for regular troops, and 
two of the detachments sent against the 
maroons fell into ambushen, and their com- 
manders (Colonels Sandfordandp'itch) wen» 
killed. At the beginning of (Jclober Wal- 
pole was charged with the general conduct 
of the operations, and the governor — Alex- 
ander Lindsay, sixth earl of Balcarres [q. v.] 
— gave him the local and temporary rank of 
major-general. By skilful dispositions he 
captured several of the maroon 'cockpits' 
or stockades. On 24 Oct. the governor I Docking, and baptised there in October 1 



bill he did not retain this offiee long after 
Fox's death. lie was made comptpoller of 
cash in the excise office for the rest of his 
life. lie was M.P. for Dungarvan from lti07 
till 18l'0, when he resigns his teat. He 
died in .May l>:i3<5, unmarried. 

[Gent. Mag. 1835, ii. 547 ; CoUins's P« 
ex}. Brydgro, r. 674 ; Lord Lindsay t Lives 
the Lindsays, iii. 1 -1 it (for the msrooo war) ; 
Lord Hollnnd's Memoirs of the Whig PurtT, i. 
142; Burke's Peerage.] E. M. L. 

WALPOLE, HENRY(15o8-15{W),ie»uil 
eldest son of Christopher Walpole of Docfc^ 
ing and of Anmer Hall, Norfolk, by Maig 
daughter and heiress of Richard Beck! 
of Xarford in the same county, was bom 



wrote to the secretary of state: 'General 
"Walpole is going on vastly well. His figure 
and talents are well adapted for the service 
he is upon, and he has got the confidence of 
the militia and the countrj'.' By 22 Dec. 
he had come to terms with the insurgents. 
They were to ask pardon, to leave their 
fastnes-^s and settle in any district assigned 
to them, and to give up the runaway slaves. 
On these conditions he promised that they 
should not be sent out of the island ; and the 
terms were ratified by the governor. 

Only a few of the insurgents came in, and 
in the middle of .January Walpole moved 
against them with a strong culumn, accom- 
panied by dogs which had been brought 
from Cuba. They then surrendered, and were 
sent down to Montego Bay; and in March 
the assembly and the governor decided to 
ship theiii to Nova Scot IB. Walpole strongly 
remonstrated against what he regarded as a 
breach of faith. lie argued that the treaty 
might have been cancelled when the maroons 
failed to fulfil its terms, but that the gover- 
nor had deliberately abstained from can- 
celling it. lie declined a gift of five hun- 
dred guineas which the a.Ksembly vott.'d for 
the purchase of a sword, and obtained leave 
to return to England. His letter declining 
the sword was expunged from the minutes 
of the house (cf. Dallas, //w/. 0/ the Ma- self to take up the" work which Campion had 



Michael Walpole [4. v."' and Richard Wa 
pole [q.v.] were his younger brother*. Henry 
was sent to Norwich school in 156(t or 1567, 
where his master was Stephen Limbert., a 
Cambridge scholar of some repute in his day. 
He entered at St. Peter's College, Cambridgie, 
on 16 Jan. 1575, but he left the university 
without taking a degree, and in 157* he be- 
came a student at Oray's Inn, intending to 
follow in the footsteps of his father, who 
appears for some time to have practised as a 
consulting barrister, and of his uncle, John 
Walpole, a serjeant-at-law who would cer- 
tainly have been promoted to a judgeship but 
for his early death in 15*58. While Henry 
Walpole was at Gray's Inn he appears to 
have brought himself under the notice of the 
government spies by habitually consorting 
with the recusant gentry and the Roman 
partisans; and when Edmund Campion [q. v.l 
c-ame over to advocate a return to the papal 
obedience, \\'alpole was a conspicuous sup- 
porter of the Jesuit and his friends. Campion 
was hanged at Tj-biirn on 1 Dec. 1581, and 
Walpole stood near to the scaffold when the 
usual barbarities were perpetrated upon the 
mangled corpse. The blood splashed into the 
faces of the crowd that pressed round, and 
some of it spurted upon young Walpole's 
clothes. He accepted this as a call to him- 



rooru, 1803; Gardsbr, Jfitt. 0/ Jamaica, 
1873, pp. 232-ti). 

He was made colonel in the army on 
3 May 1790, but he retired from the service 
before 1799. In January 1797 he was re- 
turned to parliament J'or Derby, which he 
represented till 1800. lie was a follower of 
Fnx, and voted for reform. lie wasTiemey's 



begun; and under the inspiration which the 
dreadful scene had aroused he sought relief 
for this feeling in writing a poem of thirty 
stanzas, which he entitled '.Vn Epitaph of 
the Life and Death of the most famous Clerk 
and virtuous Priest, Edmund Campion, & 
Reverend Father of the meek Society of the 
.. blessed name of Jesus.' The poem, which 
second in his duel^with Pitt on Putney I contains many passages of much beauty and 
heath on 27 May 1798. When Fox came | sweetness, and indicates the possession of 
into office as foreign secretary, Walpole was [ great poetic gifts on the part of tie writer. 
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-was immediatelvprinted by oneoftbeauthor's 
friends, Valenger by name, apparently at bis 
own private press. It was widely circulated, 
and attracted ranch attention. The govern- 
iBent made great efforts to discover tbe 
aiitbor. Valenger was brougbt before the 
council, was lined heavily, and condemned 
to lose hi.s ears; but he did not b<>tray hi.< 
friend. Walpoh-, however, was under (frave 
suspicion, and thought it advimtble to slip 
awny to his father's bouse in Norfolk, where 
he was forsome time in hiding, till irn oppor- 
tunity came for passing over to the continent. 
lie arrived at iiheims on 7 July l')82, and 
at the college there be enrolled fiimself as a 
student of theology-. Next year Iin made his 
way to Home, was received into tbe English 
College on 28 April 1583, and in the follow- 
ing (Jctober was ailmilled to minor orders. 
Three months Inter he odered himst-lf to the 
Society of Jesus, and on 'J Feb. 1584 was ad- 
mitted among the probationers. A year 
later he was sent to France, where, at 
Verdun, he passed two years of pn)bntion, 
acting as 'prefect of the convictors.' On 
17 l>ec. 1688 he was ndmitled to priest's 
orders at Paris. 

About 1586 a staff of army cliaplains had 
been organised by Belgian je-suits, whose 
business it was to minister to the Spanish 
forces serving under the prince of Parma. 
Among these were soldiers of alnuist every 
European nationality, and it was important 
that the Jesuit chaplains should be good 
linguists. Wb1]m>K' was master of many 
languages, and was e.xaLtly the man for 
thi* work, which was now luid ujion him. 
He was emim-ntly niiccossful, and he did 
not spare himself; but on one occasion in 
the autumn of 1589 he fell into the hands of 
the English garri.scm at Flushing, and was 
thrown into prison among common thieves 
and cut-throats, and had to endure great 
sufferings, till his brothir, Michael Walpole, 
managed to cross over to Flushing and pay 
the ransom demanded for his release. In 
January 1590 he was set free and was still 
in Belgium, apparently exercising his func- 
tions as a catholic priest among the soldiery, 
when in October 1591 he was removed to 
Toumai to complete his third yenr as proba- 
tioner. 

In July 1592 he was summoned to the 
Jesuit college at Bruges. I'ursoiis's famous 
' Responsio ad Edietutu,' written under the 
name of Philopater [see Pailsoss, Kohkut, 
1540-1010], wiis published in the summer 
of 1592, and it was deemed advisable that 
an English translation of tbe Ixiok should 
be circulated coincidently with the apjiear- 
•nce of the Latin version. This translation 




was entruated to AVal|)ole, and while be 
was engaged upon it he received orders from 
Claudius Aquaviva, general of the society, 
to join Parsons in Spain. He was present 
at the opening of the chapel of the lately 
founded Jesuit college in Seville on 29 Dec. 
1592, and there he met his brother Richard, 
whom he had not seen for ten years. 
KichanI had already volunteered to engage 
in the English mission, but Parsons could 
not spare so able a coadjutor, and Richard 
had to wait his time. Henry, however, 
was possessed by the longing to return to 
England and emulate John Gerard's success 
as a jvroselytiser in Norfolk [see Gerard, 
John, I.'>ti4-Hi;17]. In June 159;^ Parsons 
told liim that it was decided he should bo 
sent to Englaiii!. Next month he was pre- 
sented to Philip II at the Escurial, and was 
very graciously received as a Jesuit father 
about to start on the English mission. It was 
not, however, till late in November that be 
actually set sail from Dunkirk on one of the 
semi-piratical vessels which at that time 
infested the Channel, having bargained tliot 
he should bo put ashore on the coast of 
E.>»se.\, Suffolk, or Norfolk, where he was 
sure to find friend.s or kinsfolk. With bim 
went Iwiv .-ioldiers of fortune who had been 
serving under the king of H[)ain and were 
tir«l of it. • t)ne of these wos 'I'homus, a 
younger brother of Ilenrj- \ValjK)Ie, now in 
liis twenty-sixth year. The voyage was 
disastrous from tbe first ; the wind was 
boisterous and adverse, the vessel could not 
touch ot any point near the East-Anglian 
coast, and was unable to stand inshore till 
they had got as far as Bridlington in York- 
shire, where at lust the three travellers were 
landed on (i Dec. and left to shift for them- 
selves. Tlie little party had scarcely been 
twenty-four hours on English soil before 
they were all arrested and committed to 
the castle at York. Henry Walpole at 
once confessed liim9»-lftt Jesuit father. The 
other two allowed that they hud served in 
Sir William Stanley's regiment in Flanders. 
This, it seems, was no offence in law, and 
the only charge which could be made against 
them was that they had connived at the 
landing of a Jesuit in England, which was 
a much more serious matter. The two 
made no difKculty of telling all they knew. 
Thomas Walpole even pointed out the place 
where his brother had hidden some letters 
and other incriminating documents on hia 
first landing. But Henry exhibited unusual 
stubbornness when under examination, and, 
following the example of his hero ('ampioa 
twelve years before, declared himself ready 
to defend his religious convictions against a 1 



I^member of the Yorkshire clerpy in ii publif 
discussion, in which he acquitted himself 
with only too great success and cleverness. 
In February he was committed to the care 
of the notorious Kichnrd Topclitl'e [q. v.], 
under whose charge he was curried to Lon- 
don and ])laced a close prisoner in the Tower. 
It was not till •>' April that he was sub- 
jected to his first e.xuiuination ujKin the in- 
formation wliicli the govfrnmeut had been 
collecting against him. This was a preli- 
minary to a long8iicces.sion of similarattempts 
to extort from the prisoner particulars which 
it was supposed lie only wa-s qualilied to 
furnish on tlu> movements of the catholics 
libroiul nnd the plots which were assumed 
to be hutching at home. Minute reports of 
the.se exiirainiitions were drawn up at the 
time vvliich have corae down to us. Wal- 
pole w».s jnit U]>on the rack again and again, 
and TnpciiHe seems to have used his utmost 
license in torturing his victim. In July 
lew he was still able to write, but after 
this he was handed over to To])clifle to treat 
na he pleased. There is some reason for 
thinking that there was a motive for keeping 
him alive. Henrv \N a Ipole was his father's 
eldest son and heir. His father was at this 
time in failing health, ami in the event of 
his son surviving him a considerable estate 
would have e-^-heated lo the crown. In the 
spring of loOf), however, he was sent back to 
\orkforlrittloii the capital charge.'-: ( Utlmt 
ho had abjured the reolm without license; 
(2) that he had received holv orders beyond 
the seas; and (ii) that he iiad returned to 
England as a Jesuit father and priest of the 
Roman church to exercise his priestly func- 
tions. Of course he was found guilty, though 
during the trial he acquitted him.<:elf with 

freat abil ity, and he was condemned to death . 
he sentence was carried out on 17 April 
1595. The long and minute accounts which 
have reached us of his conduct during the 
last few days of his life prove the great 
interest that was felt in his case, and though 
the judicial murder of Henry Walpole and 
of lifibert Southwell [q. v.J by no means 
briiiighl I u an end the massacre of the Jesuits 
niid wiuinary priests in the queen's reign, 
yet ttfliT tlii8year(l.">9'))the rack was much 
more sjmringly used than heretofore, and 
•uniething like hesitation was shown in 
aunding the Koman proselytisera to the 
gallows. 

A port rail of Henry AValpole, stated to 
Ik> coiileiiiponirv, waji preserved in the Kng- 
linh College al l{(ime till the general spolia- 
tion of the religioiiJ! houses, A copy of this 
wa* maile for tlir Inle Hon. Frederii-k Wal- 
nulii of Maiiiiingtiin Hull, Norfolk. A col- 



lection of nineteen 'Letters of Henry Wal- 
pole, S. J., from the original manuscripts at 
Stonyhurst College, edited with notes bv 
Aug. .Tessopp, D.D.,' was printed for private 
circulation in 1873, 4to. Only fifty copies 
were struck ofl". Twenty-live of these were 
presented to the fathers at Stonyhurat. 

[The cnrecr of Ilenry Walpole has been traced 
in detail by the writer of this article io 'One 
tienrraiiou of u Norfolk House,' 1878. The 
HUlhorities on which thr Matcments there made 
ar« based will be found in the notes. A short 
life of Henry Walpole was publiKhud by Father 
Crt*swell at JM<idrid eight months after the 
execution of his friend. A French transl.ilion 
of this i^punish urigituil was insued at Arms in 
Septeuilier 1.^96, and il has been asserted that 
an English version was also printed. This, 
howercr, is very doubtful. There is a full 
acoouiit of Walpole'a cireer, with some of his 
letters and details of his trial, in Diego do 
^'epi-s's Uisfuria Piirticuisr de la Pcrsecucion de 
Ingldtirra, published in quarto at Madrid in 
1599 (only four years after Walpolo's death), 
and in our own times much valuable informa- 
tion has been brought together in Foley's Re- 
cords of the English Province S. J. ; Mor- 
ris's Life of John Gerard; and in the Re- 
cords of the English Catholics under the Penal 
Laws, edited by the London Oratorians, 1878, 
vol. i. The Olficial Reports of Walpolo's ex- 
aminations in the Tower are abstracted in Cal. 
Dom. EliiL 1591-4 ; the originals are in the 
Rc^.•o^i Olfiou. The reports of the disputations 
at York, of the triid, and of the incidents at the 
uxecatiun must have been widely circulated. Wo 
find them quoted in unexpected places. Of 
course they were known to More (Hist. Prov. 
Angl.). but one is surprised to find extracts 
from them in the Kcrkelyke Historie of Core. 
Uaiiirt S. J., folio. Antwerp, 166S, iii. 37S. A 
devotional life of Henry Walpole, taken almost 
exclusively from Crcsswell's biography, was 
published by Father Alexis Possoz, S. J., at 
Tournai in 1869.] A. J. 

■WALPOLE, HORATIO, first Baroh 
\\ A Lroi.E OF WoLTERTON (1678-1 757), diplo- 
mat ist and politician, was the fifth son of 
KoWrt AVslpole, and the younger brother of 
Sir liolx'rt AValpole, first earl of Orford [q.v.] 
He was bom at Houghton on 8 Dec. 1078, 
and educated at Eton and King's Colhjge, 
Cumbridije. A copy of Latin verses by him 
was included in the ' Luctus Cantabri- 
giensi's' published on the death of Wil- 
liam III in I70:i. In the same year Horntio, 
or, as he was more usually called, Horace 
Walpole, was elected a fellow of his college. 
-After some hesitation as to the choice of a 
profession, and a brief residence as a law 
student at Lincoln's Inn, where he was ad- 
mitted on 2 Oct. 1700, Walpole entered 
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parlJanmnt. A cunsUtent whig, and a mem- 
ber of the Hanover Club, he remained a 
member of the House of Commons for fifty- 
four years. On 24 July 1 702 he was returned 
for Castle Uiaing;, and he was re-elected by 
that constituency in May 1705, May 1708, 
December 1710, and April and September 
1713. On 2 Feb. 1714-15 he was returned 
for Beeralston, Devonshire, and on 2 Dec. 
1718 for East Looo, Cornwall. In the 
spring of 1723 he was returned for both 
East Looe and for Great Yarmouth, and 
chose to ait for the latter constituency. He 
■was again elected for Great Yarmouth on 
22 Aug. 1727 and 14 May 1730. Subse- 
quently, from 1") May 1734 till his summons 
to the upper house in June 1750, he sat fur 
Norwich. 

Wliile still a young member of the Houne 
of Commons, Walpole took ollice in tbe 
diplomatic service. In 17lXihewttsappointed 
secretary under General James Stanhope 
(afterwards first Earl Stanlp ipe ) I q.v.], envi jy 
and minister-plenipotentiary to the titular 
king Charles III of Spain, and accompanied 
his chief to Spain in the fXtU'dilKin which re- 
lieved Barcelona (May ). 1 mm 1707 tn 1 7tltl 
he acted of chief secretary to Henry Boyle, 
lord Carleton [<].v.], who during part uf this 
time was secretary of stale. In 1701' he 
was attached fo The Hague embassy, and 
in the following year uccompiuiied the 
ambassador. Lord Townshend, as secretaiy 
to the abortive peace conferences at Gertruy- 
denberg. He seems already ut this time to 
have gained Townshend's full contiilence ( see 
Towushend's letters in ManiurripU nf the 
JUarguegi Totrruhend, Hist. MW. Comm.; 
cf. Horatio Walpole's letters to his brother 
in Memnirt nf Sir lioliert Walpule, vol. i. 
App.) When on the advent of the whigs to 
power, at the accession of George I, Towns- 
nend became one of the principal secretaries 
of slate, he appointed \\ulpi:ile under-secrc- 
tarv'. Iti 1715 he was made secretary of the 
treasury on his brother's becoming first lord 
and chancellur of the e-tcbequer. In the 
same year he was sent to The Hague in 
order to support Lord Cadogan [see Cado- 
OA!J, William, first Eabl Cadogan] in his 
application for armed help against the ex- 
pected invasion of the Pretender, and in 
1710 ho was associated with the same mili- 
tary diplomatist as joint plenipotentiary for 
obtaining from the States-( ieneral a fleet 
intended, under the pretext of protecting the 
Baltic trade, to further the Hanoverian de- 
signs on the Bremen and Verden territories. 
Furthermore, the Dutch government was to 
be induced to enter into a defensive alliance 
with Great Britain and France (afterwards 




known as the triple alliance). Walpole 
strongly objected to the pressure e.\ercised 
bv the Honoverian interest, then much 
alarmed by the recent entry of Uussian troops 
into Mecklenburg, and as a matter of good 
faith he warmly deprecated asking the Dutch 
to a.ssent to a separate treaty, which, contrary 
to assurances previously given by him, had 
been concluded by Great Britain and France. 
In the end be obtained permission to quit 
The Hague, heaving the signing of the alli- 
ance treat V to his colleague (Meiwiirii 0/ Sir 
Jlo/ifrt Wal/mie, i. 180). Hardly had he 
arrived in England, when he was sent to 
George II, then at the Giihrde (November), 
as the bearer ofa despatch toStnnhope, which 
proTi-d the beginning of Townshend's down- 
fall [.see CllAKLKR TowssiiEND, second Vis- 
copntTowsshendJ. Intent upon diverting 
from the secretary of state to himself the 
blame for thedelav about the French treaty, 
Horace remained ignorant and unobservant 
of the king's suspicion of cabals with the 
I'rince of Wales on the part of Townshend 
and Bobert Waljxde (Stashopb, i. 241 se^.j 
When, however, the former was finally lUs- 
missed, and the latter resigned (April 1717), 
Horace Walpole likewise went out of olfice. 
Shortly before this he had securt>d for life 
i the ajipointment of surveyor and auditor 
' general oft he plantat ion (.Vmerican) revenues 
of thi! crown ( Calendar nf Trenmini I'apert, 
1717-1S>, ccxiii. 8 et al.) Oii the rcliirn of 
his brother and Town.shend to power in 1720, 
liewasnaiued secretary to the lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and in 1721 was reappointed secre- 
tary)to the treasury, on liia brot tier once mora 
becoming first lord. About 1720 Lady Cow- 
! per describes Horace's lodgings as a useful 
place forthesettlement of confidential court 
business {Dinry, p. 144). 

In 1722 (Mny-Juno) he negotiated at The 
Hague the grant of an auxitlarv force, at 
thi- highly critical time of the discovery of 
' .\tterbury'8 plot,' and in October 1723 he 
proceeded to I'urvs on what proved the most 
important diplimiitic etnplnyment of his 
career. The nominal piirpos*- of his mission 
was to arrange for the accession of Portugal 
to the quadruple alliance; but he was really 
sent to uproot Sir Luke Scbaub [q.v.], who 
was in Carteret's interest, and who hod 
gained much influence during the ascen- 
dency of Dubois. Watpiile, without suc-» 
ceeding better than Schuub in forwarding 
King George's wishes in the intrigue con- 
cemmg the La \'rilli6ro dukedom [see 
Georqe I], contrived to supplant Schaub, 
and was appointed envoy-extraordinary and 
minister-plenipotentiary in his place (March 
1724). lie had shown considerable judg- 



ment when after the dealh of the ri-gent 
Orlians (December 1723) power had tem- 
porarily patised into the hands of the Duke 
of Bourbon ami Madame He Prie, by keeping 
more or less at a distance Bolingbroke, who, 
foreseeinglhe eclipse of Carteret, wa» anxious 
• to conciliate the Townshend-Walpole in- 
'terest. And, furecustinjf in his turn the 
course of miiiistcriul changts in France, 
Horace Walpole Rriulnally pluced himself on 
afootingof ihorouKli confidence with I'leury, 
bishopofFrfjuslttlterwardsC'iirditmlFlcury), 
who in June I7l*6 wasdetinilivelyestablished 
in power. Fleury never forgtjt u visit which 
Walpole had paid him at Issy, when in 
December IV^.j persons not so well informed 
supposed him to Lave been banished from 
court (see St. Simos, MhnoireH, ed. lH(i3, 
X. 278 seq., where Sir Kobert and I loraco 
Walpole are said to have persuaded Fleury 
that t heir policy waa directed by his counsels, 
and where that policy is very caustically 
characterised). The preliminaries of I'aris, 
signed 3i May I "-'7, which averted what 
seemed the inevitable expansion of thee.xist- 
ing state of war into a general Euro[)ean con- 
flict, exhibit at its bci((ht thoco-opiTation of 
the French and English prime ministers, be- 
tween whom Horace was the chief inler- 
medinry agent. On the accession ofOeorge II 
(June) W alpole proceeded at once to Eng- 
land, armed with a letter from Fleury, pro- 
nii.sin;;ailhereni-e I 111 he 'system 'oft he Anglo- 
French eiitiitte, if the new king would uphold 
it, and, thoupb at first coldly received, was 
sent back by him to I'aris with a gracious an- 
swer. Soon afterwards the reconciliation 
between France and Spain, which Walpole 
bad laboured so per.-'i.'.lently to obstruct, was 
brought about, and (iermain Louis Chau- 
Velin, a friend of the Hourbon entente, became 
secretary of state ; hut thecontinnanceof an 
excellent understanding between Fleury and 
Walpole found expression in the settlement 
of the claims of Spain, satisfactory to Great 
Britain, arniuged at the congress of Soissons 
(Juno 172H), where Walpole was one of the 
plenipotentiaries, and in the treaty of Seville 
(November 172!*). which established a de- 
fensive alliance lietwei'n (Jreat Britain, 
France, and Spain (the Townshend manu- 
scripts comprise four volumes of Wal]»ole's 
Pans correspondence, of which extracts are 
given by CoxG, vol. i. ; of. as to the latter 
part of his French embassy, passages from 
t Lis Apoloffy). 

On the resignation of Townsbend (May 
^D) Sir Hobert Walpole oH'ered the vacant 
etaryship of state to his brother, who, 
however, declined it, chieHy from an honour- 
able unwillingness to justify the suspicion 



that heliad fomented the quarrel withTowns- 
hend with a view to succeeding him. While 
still in F>ance he was appointed to the 
otlice of cofferer of the household, which gave 
him a ready access to the king, and, having 
thereupon resigned his embassy, he was in 
November 17.'iO sworn of the privy council. 
He remained in Englnnd till October 173iJ, 
when he was sent to The Hague on a confi- 
dential mission, which led to his appoint- 
ment as envoy and minister-plenipotentiarj' 
there in the following year. He held this 
jmst til! 1740, though paying occasional 
visits to England, where he attended in par- 
liament. In the course of these years he 
was, together with his friend the grand 
pensionary Slingelandt, and his successor 
at Paris, James, lord Waldegrave [q. v.], 
largely instrumental in promoting the policy 
which, against the wish of George II, kept 
{Ireat Britain out of the iniquitous war of 
the Polish succession, and in 17;Vi led to the 
pence of ^'ienna (to this perio<l belongs the 
earlier part of his interesting correspondence 
with Hubert Trevor [q. v. 1, afterwards vis- 
count Hampden, who, after acting as bis 
secretary of legation at The Hague, in 1741 
succeeded him I here as minister. iSee Manu- 
mripts iif the Earl of liiu-kinghaiiuihire, IIi»t. 
.V.V-S". Oimm, Many of these letters had 
already been printed by CoxE, but very in- 
accurately. See also, for letters exchanged 
Ijetween the brothers in these years, Appendix 
to vol. iii. of the Memoirt <^ Sir Jtobert 
WnlfKtle). 

Horace Walpole's free and freqtient com- 
munications of his jxditical views to the 
king and queen were not always palatable, 
and she is said to have told him : ' Sir Kobert 
would have gone into the war' of the Polish 
succession, ' but you would not let him.' 
Before her death, however, he received many 
friendly communications from her, and in 
173tj, by her wisli, resided at Hanover as 
minister of state during a long visit of the 
king to his electoral dominions (cf, Hervky, 
•l/rinwir*, ii. 2tt7). Vet already in 1738 he 
was strongly in favour of a Prussian alliance, 
of nil things the most detestable to George II. 
In this year he warmly advocated the main- 
tenance of peace with Spain, and in March 
17;!l), in a speech of two hours, moved the 
address in the House of Commons thanking 
the king for the convention by which it was 
vainly hoped that war might be averted 
(Stakhope, ii. 27ol. In 1740 he strcnuouslv 
exerted himself in support of his brothers 

f)olicy of bringing altout an understanding 
letween Austria and Prussia, and his fore- 
sight in protesting against the obstinacy of 
Maria Theresa and her advisers and urging 
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the tu*e of every opportunity of securing the 
good will of I'russitt isnttested by numerous 
passages in hii! correspondence. 

On the downfall of Sir Ilobert Walpole in 
1742 (February), Horace tlioujjht il prudent 
to burn a large part of their private cont-- 
spondence. He rendered conspicuous ser- 
vice both to the late prime minister and to 
the existing government by defending in the 
House of Commons ( December 1, doubtless 
much against the grain, bis brother's very 
doubtful step of taking sixteen thousand 
Hanoverians into British pay. When among 
the pamphlets published on the subject one by 
Lord Chesterfield and Waller, entitled ' The 
Case of the Hanover Tories,' bad created 
mtich attention, he was prevailed upon to 
write an answer to it under the title of 'The 
Interest of Great Britain steadily pursued' 
(April 1743), which ran through three edi- 
tions, but which, according to his own 
account, met with so little encouragement 
from ministers that he ubnndnned his in- 
tention of following it up with a second part 
(see his amusing letter to Trevor in Bmk- 
iiighavuhire Msa. p. 87). During the en- 
suing years, while taking no part in the 
contests for power and place, he remained a 
close observer of events and men, displaying 
his usual courage by a letter to the king in 
which he urged the appointment of I'itt as 
secretary at war( Jnnunry or February 174(i), 
and by a series of letters to the Duke of Cum- 
berland, as well as by nn interview (:i01W'. 
1747), in which he 8ou(,'lit to inijjn-ss iiiinn 
the duke, and through liim ujHin ilie king, 
that nothing but an oUiunce with Prussia 
could insure the conclusion of a satisfactory 
peace (CoXE, ii. I80 seq. ) The peace of Aijt- 
I»-Chapelle( 1748) left the I'ru.ssian alliance 
apparently still out of thetiiieBtion. Walpole 
pnnted some comments on it, under the title 
of '.\ Kha])Sody of Foreign Politics,' in which 
he advocated the exchange of tiibraltiir tor 
I'ortoUicoorSt. Aiignstin. In 174Sl(Man-h) 
he delivered an able speech, concurring, with 
the reverse of enthusiasm, in the grunt to the 
Empress Maria Theresa, and subsefjiiently be 
repeated its substance in a paper entitled • A 
Letter to a Friend,' which remained unpub- 
lished. His 'Observations on the Sy.steni of 
Affairs in n-OI,' which dwell with rhetorical 
bitterness upon the imjiolicy of 'subsidiary 
treaties in time of peace to (Jerman princes,' 
he had tlie b<ddne88 to lay before the king 
(printed ap. Coxe, ii. .'107 seq.) In 17o2 he, 
according to his nepliew, excited the ridicule 
of the House of Commons by voting for the 
subsidy treaty with .Saxony, against which 
he had delivered a convincing harangue 
(Memoiri of the Lait Tni Years uf George II, , 




i. '241 sqq.) Although AN'alpole's long in- 
timacy with Henry Pelbam had endeuin a 
suspension of their political connection, he 
was eagerly courted by the Duke of New- 
castle on bis succee<iing as head of the 
government (1754), and early in 1756 read 
to some f)f the chief memljers of the duke's 
cabinet a remorkable expression of his opinion 
on the inexpediency of the king's goinff , 
abroad, and of the desirability, in the case OT* 
his absence, of appointing the Duke of Cum- 
berland regent (CoXE,ii. 372 seq.) His advice 
was only part iully followed, and later in the 
year he fuilud in his efforts to efl'ect a recon- 
ciliation between Newcastle and Pitt. 

On 1 June 175ti Walpole, who chiefly on 
account of the receni murrioge of bis eldest 
son to B daughter of the Duke of Devonshire 
had solicited this rise in rank, was created a 
j>eer by the title of Boron Walpole of Wol- 
terton (bis scat near Aylslmm in Norfolk). 
He survived the grant of this honour for less 
thon a twelvemonth. In former years he had 
l)een much attiicted by the stone, but lie bad 
thought himself cured by a remedy of which 
he sent an account to the ivoyul Society. 
Tberetumof the disease early in 17r)7 proved 
fatal. lie dii'd on Ti Vr\>. of tliat year, and 
was burii'd in tbr' chancel of the parish church 
of Wickmere. near Wolterton. 

Horace; Wnljiole has been far from kindly 
dealt with by historical writers, jmrtly ]>erhap9 
in consequence of the dicta of his amiable 
nephew and nnme.-*ake, wbodi'scrilied hira as 
'a di'ad-weigbt' in liis brotber'sministry,and 
' one who km'w something of everything but 
how to bold his tongue or how to ajiply his 
knowledge,' lie:<ides adding further amenities 
as to the bomelv style of his language and 
oratory {Mi-mnirii of I he LatI Tm Years 0^ 
fleiirijr II, i. 140). But the younger Horace 
liad in 17,'>(5 been involved in a violent per- 
sonal quarrel with his uncle, in which the 
right seems to have been on the younger 
man's side. It concerned the establishment, 
against Lord Orford'a will, of a so-called 
mutual entail of the Houghton and Wol- 
terton estates, and the consequent exclusion 
from the former estate of his grandchil- 
dren and daughter (see Hobace 'WAi.roi.K, 
I^tterg, ed. Cunningham, ix. 486), Cardinal 
Fleurv qualified a compliment to his effec- 
tive eloquence by allowing that il was clothed 
in bad French. His Knglish speeches are 
described as delivered with a Norfolk accent, 
and he himself jested in parliament on the 
slovenliness of his dress. The engraving of 
^'an Loo's portrait of him, formerly at .Straw- 
lierry Hill, suggests a gross and unpleosing 
presence. Moreover, it is easy to perceive 
that at court and elsewhere the outspoken- 



iie«8 which formed part of his nature must 
frequently have been out of season. Yet his 
k-jnind was of no ordinary calibre, and his 
'moral courage was, like his intellectual 
capacity, fully worthy of Walpole's brother. 
In domestic politico ie was consistent, save 
when under the pressure of e.xceptional con- 
siderations affecting his party and its chief. 
In foreign affairs, whicn were the main 
busine.^of his life, he was alike far- and clear- 
sighted, and may without hesitation be held 
to have been one of the most experienced 
and sure-footed as well as sagacious diplo- 
matists of his times, not a few of whom were 
, trained under his eye. Moreover, both at 
^Versailles and at The Hague he understood 
'low to win complete confidence in the most 
important quarters. He seems to have been 
on effective but the reverse of a fastidious 
speaker in the House of Commons. His 
writings have the merit of unmistakable 
lucidity.and often of argumentative strength. 
In addition to the pamphlets by him alrwdy 
mentioned, two — on the question of war with 
Spain, and on tbeSpanish convention (1738) 
— evidently from his pen, were discovered 
at Wolterton by his biographer, lie also 
printed in 17(53 an 'An.»wer to the Latter 
Part of Lord Bolingbroke's I^ettt-rs on the 
Study of History.' llis ' Apologv-,' written 
towards the close of his life, and dealing 
with his transactions from 1715 to 1739, the 
' Uhapsody of Foreign Politics ' occasioned by 
the pacifications of 1748 and 1750, and two 
manuscript.'! on his favourite project of a good 
underst anding with I'russia ( 1 740 ), remained 
unpublished : but of the first named of thes«- 
the greater part is reprtiduced by his bio- 
grsnher. 

Horace Walpole the elder married, in 
1720, -Mary, daughter of Peter Lombard — 
the ' Pug" of Sir Charles Hanbury- Williams's 
elegant satire (Haxbi'bt-Willi.uis, IForfw, 
ed. Horace Walpole, 1822, i. 4^, and note). 
By her he had four sons and three daughters. 
The eldest son, Horatio (172.i-liS09), suc- 
ceeded, as second Baron Walpole of Wolter- 
ton, and was created Earl of Orford on 
10 April 1806. His third son, George, is 
eparately noticed. 

[Coxe's Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole, 

3 ToU. 2nd edit. 1808, here cited as -Coxe,' ami 
Hemoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, Lonl Oriord, 

4 tqU. ed. 1816, here cited as Memoirs of Sir 
Bobcrt Walpole ; Earl Sunhope's (Lord Mahon) 
Hist, of Eni^land from the Peace of Ctrecht, 
5th edit. 1858; Hist. MSS. Comm. lUh Krp. 
App. pt. iv. (MSS. of the Marquis TovnsheDd, 
1887), 14th Rep. App.pt. ix. (MSS. of the Earl 
of BackinghamBhire, 1895); Robethon Curresp. 
Hanorer Papers, vol. viii., Stowe MSS., Britiab 



Mi>8. ; CoUios's Peerage of England, 5th edit. 
1779. vol. vii. ; other aathoriti<^ cit*d in this 
article Bod in that on Waipouc. .Sib RonairT. 
first Eari. of OaroBD.] A. W. W. 

WALPOLE, HOR.\TIO or HORACE. 

fourth Eakl or Orpokd( 1717-1 797), author, 
wit, and letter-writer, was b<im in Arling- 
ton Street (Xo. 17) on 24 Sept. 1717 (O.S.), 
being the fourth son of Sir Kobert Walpole, 
first earl of (Jrford ^q. v.], by his first wife, 
Catherine .Shorter, eldest daughter of John 
Sliorter of Bybrook, near .Vshford in Kent. 
He WHS eleven years younger than the rest 
of his father's ch i Idren, a ci rcu mst ance which, 
taken in connection with his dissimilariry, 
both personally and mentally, to the other 
members of the family, has been held to lend 
some countenance to the contemporary sug- 
gestion, first revived by Lady Louisa Stuart 
(Introduction to Lord Whamcliffe's edition 
of the Workt of Lnily Mary WortUy Munt- 
agu), that he was the son, not of Sir Robert 
Walpole, but of Carr, lord Hervey, the elder 
brother of John, lord Hervey, the ' Sporus ' 
of Pope. His attachment to his mother 
and his lifelong reverence for Sir Robert 
Walpole, of whom he was invariably the 
strenuous defender, added to the fact that 
there is nowhere the slightest hint in his 
writings of any suspicion on his own part 
as to his {Mirentage, must be held to discn?dit 
this ancient scandal. His godmother, he 
tells us (Correfj). ed. Cunningham, 18-'i7-9, 
vol. i. p. Ixi), was his aunt, Dorothy Wal- 
pole, lady Townshend: his godfathers the 
Duke of fTrafton and Sir Robert's younger 
brother, Horatio (afterwards Baron Walpole 
of Wolterton) 'a. v.] It was probably in 
compliment to liis uncle that he was chris- 
tened Horatio; but, as he told IMnkerton 
( If'a/poliana, i. 62), he disliked the name, 
and wrote himself ' Horace ' — ' an English 
name for an Englishman.' He received the 
first elements of his education at Bexley in 
Kent, where bewa-s placed under the charge 
ofa son of Stephen Weston ( 1066-1742 )[ii.v.1, 
bishop of Exeter. But he spent much of his 
boyhood in his father's house ' next the col- 
lege ' at Chelsea, a building now merged in 
the hospital. One of the salient events of 
his youthful days was his being taken, at 
his own request, to kiss the hand of tJeorge I, 
then (1 June 1727) preparing to set out on 
that lust journey to Hunover on which he 
died. Of this Walpole gives an account in 
his ' Reminiscences of the Courts of George I 
and George II ' ( Corrtsp. vol. i. pp. iciii, 
iciv ; see also Walpoliana, p. 25 ). 

On 26 .\pril 1727 he went to Eton, where 
his tutor was Hemr Blond, the headmaster's 
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eldest sou. From hi* own account hisabilities 
■were not remarkahle. ' I was a blockhead, 
and puslied up above my parts,' he wrote to 
Conway (Correop. i. 307). Hut there are 
other evidences that his powers were by no 
means contemptible. Amonp his school- 
mates were his cousins, the two Conways — 
Henry Seymour (afterwards .Marshal Con- 
way) [q. y.\ and his elder brother Francis 
Seymour Conway, lord Hertford [q. v.] — 
Charles Hanburi-M'illiamsrq.v.l,and(teorpe 
Augustus Selwyn ( 1719-1791) [q. v.] An- 
other contemporary and ii.ssociate was AVil- 
liam Cole (1714-1782) [q. v.], the antiiiuari-. 
But his cli>sest allies were Heorgeund Charles 
Montiijru, the sons of Rrigndier-general Ed- 
ward Montagu, and these formed with Wal- 
pole what wns known as tlie 'Triumvirate.' 
A still more important group, which con- 
sisted of 'NV III pole. Thomas rtray (afterwards 
the poet), Ricluird West, and 'Thoinas Ash- 
ton (1716-177fi) [q. v.], was styled the 
'Quadruple Alliance;' and this, which was 
a Fomhinution of a more literarv and poeti- 
cal character than the other, had not a little 
to do with Walpole's future character. The 
influence of (4ray in particular, both upon 
his j>oint of view iind his method of e\pre«- 
sjon, has never yet been sufficiently traced 
out. While at Eton (27 May 17.11) he was 
entered at Lincoln's Inn, but he never went 
thither. He left Eton on 2.3 Sejit. 17;i4, pro- 
ceeding, after an iutervol of residence in 
London, to his father's college at Cambridge 
(King's), where he began in March 173f). At 
Cambridge he found several of the Eton get, 
including Cole and the Conways. West 
had gone to Oxford, but Oray and Ashton 
■were at Cambridge, the one as a fellow- 
commoner at Pelerhouse, the other at King's. 
Of Walpole's university studies we know 
Little but the nam(>.'i of liis tutors. In civil 
law and anatomy he attended the lectures 
of Francis Dickins and \\'illiam Huttie [q.v.] 
respectively; his drawing-master was Ber- 
nard Lens fq. v.], and his mathemafical pro- 
fessor the blind Professor Saunderson [i|.v.], 
who appears to have told him frankly that 
he could never learn what he was trting 
to teach him ( Coireiij). ix. 467). In the 
classics his success was greoter, but not re- 
markable, and hi' confessed to Pinkerton 
(h'alpolianit, i, \0h) that he never was a 
good Greek scholar. In P'rench and Italian 
he wa«, however, fairly proficient, and already 
at Cambridge had made some literary essays, 
one being a copy of verses in the ' ftral ulatio 
Academin? Can tabrigiensis' of 17.'J6 addressed 
to Frederick, princeof Wales, on his marriage 
with Princess Augusta of Saxe-Uotha. 
On 20 Aug. 1737 Lady AN'alpole died, and 




WHS buried in ^^'estmineter Abbey under a 
eulogistic epitaph composed by her youngest 
son. Soon after this his father appointed 
him inspector of imports and exports in the 
custom-house, a post which he subeefjuenlly 
resigned, in January 17W, on receiving that 
of usher of the exchequer. Lat*r in the 
year he came into ' two other little pntenl- 
plttces,' a comptroUership of the pipe and 
clerkship of the estreats, which had been 
held fur him by a substitute. These three 
oflices must have then been wortli about 
1 ,200/. a year, and were due of course to his 
father's interest as prime minister. He quitted 
King's College in 17.S9, and at the end of 
March in that year left England in com]>any 
with Oray on the regulation grand tour. 
Walpole was to be pavmaster, but Oray was 
to he independent. They made a short stay 
in Paris and then went to Itheims, where 
they remained three months to improve 
themselves in the language. From Hlieims 
they went to Dijon and Lyons, where, after 
an excursion to Geneva, Walpole found 
letters from his father telling him to go on 
to Italy. Accordingly they crossed the .Vlps, 
travelling from Turin to Genoa, and ulti- 
mately, in the ('hristmaa of 1739, entered 
Florence. Here ihey were welcomed by the 
English residents, and particularly by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Horace) Mann [(|. \.; the 
British mini.ster-pleui])oteutiar}', a distant 
relative of Wolpole, and subsequently one of 
his most favoured correspondents. With a 
brief interval they resided in the Casa Am- 
brosio, Mann's villa on the Amo, for lifteen 
months. Walpole, when his first passion for 
antiquities had cooled, f!a\e himself up to 
the pleasures of the place ; Gray continued 
to take notes of statues and galleries and 
to copy music. They paid a flying visit to 
Rome, but they remained at Florence until 
May 1741, when they began their homeward 
journey. At Ileggio a misunderstanding 
arose, of which the cause is obscure, und 
they separated. On Gray's side this WM 
never explained ; but after his death Wal- 
pole took all the blame nn himself (Corretji. 
V. 441 ; }l'(i//i<jlifitin, i. 90). Shortly after- 
wards he fell ill of quinsy, which might 
have ended seriously but for the timely ad- 
vent of Joseph Sjieuce [q. v.\ who sum- 
moned u ductor from Florence. Upon hia 
recovery Walpole returned to England, 
reaching Dover on 12 l^ept. 1741 (O.S.) In 
liis absence he had bwii returned member for 
Callington in Cornwall (14 May 1741). 

During his stay in Italy he had addressed 
to his friend Ashton, now tutor to the iJarl 
of Plymouth, an ' Epistle from Florence' in 
Dryden's manner; and he soon began to 
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correspond regulnrly with Mann, to whom 
ho hnu writt<ni n (irst letter on his return 
journey. He took uj) his residence at first 
with his father in Downing Street, and sub- 
Beqiiently at No. F> Arlington Street, to 
which house Sir Ilobert \N alpolu removed 
after his resignation and elevation to the 
peerage as Karl of Orford in 1742. No. 6 Ar- 
lington Strei't, now marked by a Society of 
Arts tablet, long continued to ho his resi- 
dence after liis father's dentil, and here, with 
intervals of residence at Hmigliton, the 
family seat in Norfolk, Ul- eontiiiiu'd to live. 
He hated Norfolk and the Norfolk scenery 
and jiroducts. IJiit there were eorae com- 
pensations for endless doing thi; honours to 
uncongenial guests in Lord Orford's great 
mansion in the fens. The house had a won- 
derful gallery of pictures, brought together 
by years of judicious foraging in Italy and 
Kngland, mid far too distinctive in character 
to be allowed to ]iass, as it eventuuUy diil, 
into the hands of Catherine of Itus.sia. This 
collection was to Walpole not only an object 
of enduring interest, but a prolongation of 
that ediitnlion tts n connoisseur which the 
grand tour luui Ix'giin. One of liis cievere-st 
jeiuT d'eaprit, the 'Sermon on I'aiuting,' was 
prompted liy the Houghton gullerv, and he 
occupied much of his lime about 1742-3 in 
preparing, upon the model of the ' .'Edes 
nnrberiui ' mid • (iiuslinianie,' iin ' .Kdes 
AVatpnliiiiiie,' which, besideti being something 
inoro ihiiii u mere catalogue, includes an e.\- 
Cellent introduction. It was afterwards 
published in 1747, and is inclinled in vol. ii. 
of the ' Works ' of 17i».s (|,ii. L'-.'l-78). 

Lord Urford died in Marcti 1744-5, leaving 
bii youngest son ' the house in Arlington 
Street . . . 5,000/. in money, and 1 ,()00/. a year 
from the collector's place in the custom 
Louse' (Ctirrefp. vol. i. p. Ixiv'). Any sur- 

{itiis (if the lust item wa.-< to be divided witli 
lis brother. Sir Kdword Wnliiole. After 
this, the nextnotahle thing in his uneventful 
career seems to have been the composition in 
174(5 of u prologue fur Kowe's 'Tamerlane,' 
which it was the custom to piny on 4 and 
5 Nov., being the anniversaries of King 
"William's birth and landing nt Torbay. The 
subject, as may be guessed, was the 'sup- 
pression of the lute rebellion' (1740). In the 
same year ( I "4(5 1 he contributed t wo papers 
to Nos. 2 and .'lof the ' Museum,' and wrote u 
bright little poem on some court ladies, en- 
titled ' The Beauties.' In August he took a 
country residence at Windsor, anJ resumed 
his interrupted intercourse with tiray, who 
had just completed his 'Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College.' In 1747, how- 
pver, came what must be regarded as the 



great event of his life — his removal to the 
neighbourhood of Twickenham. He took 
the remainder of the lease of a little house 
which stood on the left bank of the Thames 
at the comer of the upper road to Tedding- 
ton. Even then it was not without a his- 
tory. Originally the ' country box ' of a re- 
tired coachman of the Earl of Bradford, it 
had been siibse(|uently occupied by Colley 
Gibber, by Dr. Tallxit, bishop of Durham, by 
a son of the Duke of Chandos, and lastly br 
Mrs. Chenevix, the toywoman of SuifoUc 
Street, sister to Pope's Mrs. Ilertrand of 
Tiath, who sublet it to Lord John Sackville. 
\\'alpole took the remainder of Mrs. Chene- 
vix's lease, and by 174ft had grown so at- 
tached to the place that he obtained a special 
act to purchase the fee simple, for which he 
paid l,3i>t)/. 1(J». In some old deeds he found 
the site described as Strawbeirry-H ill-Shot, 
and he accordingly gave the house it« now 
hLstoric name of Strawberry Hill. 

Strawberry Hill and its development 
thenceforth remained for many years his 
chief iK'cupation in life. Standing originally 
in some five acres, he speedily extended his 
territory by fresh purchases to fourteen acres, 
which he a-ssiduously planted and cultivated, 
until it 'sprouted away like any chaste nymph 
in the Metamorphoses.' Then he began gra- 
dual ly to enlarge and alter the structure itself. 
' I am going to build a little Gothic castle at 
Strawberry Hill,' he says in January 1750 
(6'or/r»/<. li. 190). Accordingly, in 1753-4, 
he constructed a grand parlour or refectory 
with a library above it, and to these in 1760- 
17(U he added a picture gallery and cloister, 
a nmiid-tower and a cabinet or tribune. A 
great north bedchamber followed in 1770, 
uitd other minor additions succeeded these. 
Having gothici8e<l the place to his heart's 
content with battlements and arches and 
painted glass ('lean windows fattened with 
rich saints'), he proceeded, or rather con- 
tinued, to stock it with all the objects most 
dear to the connoisseur and virtuoso, pictures 
and statues, bonks and engravings, enamels 
by I'etitot and /incke, miniatures by Cooper 
and the Olivers, old chins, snufT-boxes, 
gems, coins, seal-rings, filigree, cut-paper, 
and nicknacks of all sorts, which gave it the 
a.'ipect ]iartly of a museum and partly of a 
curiosity shop. Finally, after making a ten- 
tative catalogue in 1760 of the draw^ingsand 
pictures in one of the rooms (the Holbein 
chamber), he printed in 1774 a quarto ' De- 
scription of the \'illa of Horace Walpole . . . 
at Strawberry Hill, near Twickenham, with 
an Inventory of the Furniture, Pictures, 
Curiosities, i^c' Fresh acquisitions obliged 
him to add several appendices to this, which 
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reprinted detinitively in 1784, accom- 
1 oy engravings. In this form it wiw 
^Wproduced in his posthumous • Works ' (ii. 
393-0I6). I 

The catalogues of 1774 and 1784 were 
printed at his own Oflieina Arbuteanii or 
private press at Strawberry. This he «et on 
foot in July 1757, in a cottage near Lis house, 
taking for his sole manager and operator nu 
Irish printer named William Itobinson. His 
first issue was the ' Odes ' of Gray, which he 
get up for the Dodsley.s in 1757. These in 
due course were followed by a number of 
works of varying importriiice. Of those from 
his own pen, the chief (in addition to the 
catalogues above mentioned) were 'A t'lita- I 
logue of the Uoyal and Noble Authors of 
England,' 3 vols. 1758; 'Fugitive Pieces in 
Verse and Prose," 1758; 'Anecdotes of Paint- j 
ing in England' (from Vcrtue's M8S.), 4 
vols. 1762-1771 [1780]; ' .V Calaloipe of 
Engravers who have been born or resided in 
England,' 1763 ; 'The Mysterious Mother, a 
Tragedy,' 1768; ' Miscellaneous .\ntiquities,' 
Xos. 1 and 2, 1772; ' .\ Letter loilu' Editor 
of the Mi.<cellanies of Thomas Chiitterton,' 
1779; 'Hieroglyphic Tales,' 1785; ' Essay im j 
Modem Gardening' (with a French version 
by the Due de Nivemais), 1785; and a 
translation of Voituie's ' Ilisloire d'Alcidnlis 
et de Zelide,' 1789. Besides these, he printed 
Hentzer's 'Journey into England,' 1757; 
Whilworlh's ' .■Vccount of Russia in 1710,' 
1758 ; Spence's ' Parallel ' (between Hill tht^ 
tailor and the librarian -Magliabecchi >, 1758; 
Lord Cornbury's comedy of 'The Mistakes,' 
1758; Lucan's ' Pharsalia,' with Hent ley's 
notes, 1760; Countess Temple's 'Poems,' 
1764; 'The Life of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury,' 1764; Hfnault's ' ComMie,' 1768: 
Uoyland's ' Poems,' 1 760 : 'Seven Originil 
Letters of Edward \'I,' 1772; (iraminont's 
'Memoirs,' 1772; Fitipatrick's ' Dorinda, a 
Town Eclogue,' 1775; Lady Craven's comedy 
of ' The Sleep-walker,' 1778 ; Hannah More's 
Bishop Bonner's Ghost,' 1789, and a number 
of minor pieces, single sheets, labels, and so 
forth. .\ll the earlier of thew books were 
printed by his first printer, Kobinsou. But 
Robinson was dismissed in 1 759, and, after 
on interval of occasional hands, was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Kirgate, who continued 
10 perform his duties until WaljKjle's death. 

Apart from the historj' of Strawberry 
and its press, Walpole's life from 1747, when 
he came to Twickenham, has little incident. 
In 1 747 9 his real for his father's memory 
involved him in some party pamphleteering, 
the interest of which liiis now evH])orated. 
In the November of the Inst-raentioned year 
he was robbed in Hyde Park by the ' gentle- 



man highwayman,' James Maclaine [q. v.], 
und narrowly escaped being shot througu 
thi- head ( ll'urld. No. 103; Correnp. ii. 218- 
230). In 1753 he contributed a number of 
papers to the ' World ' of the fabulist Ed- 
ward Moore (1712 -1757) [q.v.],oneof which 
wa.s a futile plea for that bankrupt Beli- 
sarius, Theodore of Corsica, to whom be 
subsequently erected a memorial tablet in 
St. Anne's churchyard, Soho ; and in the 
same year he was mstrumental in putting 
forth the famous edition of Gray's 'Poems,' 
with the designs of the younger Bentley, 
the originals of which were long prescribed 
at Strawberry. In 1754 he became member 
for Castle Bising in Norfolk, a seat which he 
vacated three years later for that of Lynn. 
.\bout the same time he interested himself, 
but vainlv, to save the unfortunate Admiral 
Byng. But his chief distraction, in addition 
to his house and press, was authorship. Most 
of his productions have been enumerated 
above. But n few either preceded the esta- 
blishment of the press or were independent 
of it. One of the former class was a clever 
little skit, on the model of .Montesquieu, en- 
titled ' -V Let ter from Xo Ho,a Chinese Philo- 
sopher at London, to his Friend Lien Chi, at 
Peking,' 1757, anetlbrt which to some extent 
nut icipat ud t he famous ' Cit iren of the World ' 
of Goldsmith. Another .;>« (Feg/irit, three 
years later, wax 'The Parish Begister of 
Twiekenlmm,' a li.it in octosyllabics of the 
local notables, afterwards included in vol. 
iv.of his' Works.' To 1761 belongs 'The Gar- 
land,' a complimentary poem on George IH, 
first published in the 'Quarterly' for 1852 
(No. clx.xx). But his most imporlnnl effort 
was issued in December 1764. This was 
the 'Gothic romance' of 'The Ca^itle of 
Otranto,' further described on its title-page 
as 'Translated by Willinni .Marshal, Gent., 
from the original Ilaliiin of Dnuphrio 
Muralto, Canon of tin- church of St. Nicholas 
at Otranto.' The introduction gave a critical 
account of the supposed black-letteroriginal, 
the existence of which at first seems to have 
been taken for granted, even by Gray at 
Cambridge. It.s success was considerable. 
In a second editioti, which was speedily 
called for, Walpole dropped the mask and 
disclosed his intention in a clever preface. 
He had sought to blend the ancient and 
modem romance ; to combine supernatural 
machinery and every-day characters. Ilia 
account of the inception and iirogress of the 
idea as gi\en to his friend Cole (Corretp. iv. 
828) is extremely interesting ; but Ids book 
is more interesting still, for he had hit upon 
a new vein in romance, a vein which was to 
be worked by a crowd of writers from Clara 
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Keevo [q. v.] to Sir Walter — and after. With 
tho ' Ciistltr of Otrnnto ' tentatively and inex- 
pertly, but unmistiiliably, began the modern 
romantic revival. 

By the time the ' Castle of Otranto ' wa* 
in its second edition, Wnlpole had carried 
out a loug-cherif.hed project and started for 
Paris. This he did in September 176o. He 
saw much of cultivated French society, es- 
pecially its frreat ladies, of wliom his letters 
cont4iin vivacious accounts (cf. Cnrretp. iv. 
4<V>-73). Rut the most notable incident of 
this visit to France, and the pretext of later 
ones, was the fnen<!!<hip he firmed with the 
blind and brilliant .Miulaine du l>ell'and,then 
Bearing seventy, whose attraction to the 
inixtun> of independence, effeminacy, and 
real eenius which made upWulpole'scharacter 
speedily grew into a species of infatuation. 
lie hail no sooner quitted Paris than she 
wrote to him, and thenceforward until her 
death her letters, dictated to her faithful 
secretary, Wiart, continued, except when 
Walpole was actually visiting her (and she 
sometimes wrote to him even then), to reach 
him regularly. He went to Paris to see her 
in 17H7, and again in 177o. Her attachment 
l«,sti?d five years later, until 1780, when she 
died painlessly at eighty-four. She left 
W'ftlpole her manuscripts and her books. 
Many of her letters are included in theselec- 
tion published in iHlO, and eight hundred of 
the nriginnU were sold at the Strawberry 
Hill xale of 184^. Walpole's own letters, 
which he had prevailed upon her to return 
to him, tliough extant in 18l0, have not 
been printed ; and those received subsequently 
to 1774, a few belonging to 1780 excepted, 
were burnt bv her at Waljiole's desire. ( )ood 
Frenchman tliougli he was, lie no doubt felt 
apprehensive lesthieicompositionsin a foreign 
tongue should, in a foreign land, fall into 
unsympathetic keeping. 

(ine of his jeux iFetprit while at Pariis in 

176^) had been a mock letter from Frederick 

the Great to the self-tormentor Rousseau, 

ofiering him an asylum in his dominions. 

; Touched up by Helvfttius and others, this 

I miasire gave groat delight to the anti- 

fKousscau partT, and, passing to England, 

'helped to embitter the well-lrnown quarrel 

between Rousseau and David Hume (1711- 

1776) [q. v.] Three years later Wulpolo was 

himself the victim of spurifius documents. 

In March 1769 Thomas Chatterton [q. v.-], 

then at Bristol, sent to him, as author of 

the ' Anecdotes of Painting,' some frag- 

uenta of prose and verse, hinting that he 

could supply others bearing on tlie subject 

of art in England. Walpole was drawn, 

and replied encouragingly. Chatterton re- i 



joined by partly revealing his condition, 
and Walpole, consulting tiray and Mason, 
was advised that ho was being imposed 
upon. Private inquiries al Bath brought 
no satLsfnctory account of Chatterton, and 
he accordingly wrote him a fatherly letter 
of counsel, in which he added that doubts 
had l)een thrown upon the genuineness of 
the documents. He appears to have neg- 
lecte<l or forgotten Chatterton's subsequent 
communications, until upon receipt of one 
more imperative than the rest ('J4 .July), 
demanding the return of the papers, he 
snapped up both letters and poijma in a pet, 
j enclosed them in a cover w^ithout comment, 
I and thought no more of the matter until 
' Ixotdsmith told him at the Royal Academy 
j dinner, a year and a half later, that Chatter- 
ton had destroyed himself — an announcement 
which seems to have tilled him with genuine 
I concern. He might no doubt have acted 
I more benevolently or more con.sidcrately. 
But he had been misled at the outset, and 
' it is idle to make him responsible for 
Chatterton's untimely end iR-cause he failed 
to show himself an ideal patron. His own 
account of the circumstances, printed, os 
already stated, at his private press, is to be 
found in vol. iv. pp. 205-4.") ot his ' Works ' 
(see also Wilsons Chntterton, 1869). 

In May 1707 he had re.«igned his seat in 
]iarlinment, and in the following year pri>- 
duced two of liis most ambitious works — the 
' Historic Doubts on Richanl the Third,' and 
the sombre and powerful but unpleasant 
tragedy of the ' Mysterious Mother, already 
mentioned as one of the issues from the 
.Strawberry Hill press. From 1769, how- 
ever, the year of his last communication to 
Chatterton, until his death some eight-and- 
twenty years later, his life is comparatively 
barren of incident. It was passed pleasantly 
enough between his books and prints anS 
correspondence, but, as he says himself, 
' will not do to relate.' ' I.100 "at Princess 
Amelie's [at Gunnersbury House], loo at 
Lady Hertford's, are the" capital events of 
my history, and a Sunday alone, at Straw- 
berry, my chief entertainment ' ( Corretp. 
vi. :.'87). With being an author, he d»- 
cliired, be had done. Nevertheless, in 1773 
he wrote a little fairy comedy called ' Nattire 
will prevail,' which five years later was 
acted at the Haymarket with considerable 
success. He also printed various occasional 
pieces at the .Strawberry Hill pres,*, the 
more important of which have Ijeen enume- 
rated ; and he added to Strawberry itself in 
1770-8 a sjMjcial closet to contain a sene.s 
of drawing in soot-water which his neigh- 
Ixmr at Little Marble Hill, Lady Di Beau- 
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clerk, had made to illustrate the ' Mysterious ' 
Mother.' But the more uotubJe events of 
his hifltorv between 1769 and 1797 are his 
succession in 1791 to the earldom of Orford 
at the death of the third earl, his elder 
brother's son, and his friendship with two 
chiirminj; sistei-s, Apnes and Mary Berry 

fq, v.], whose acquaintance he first made 
brraally in 1789, nine yeara after the death 
of Madame du Detfand. Travelled, accom- 

?lisbed, extremely amiable, and a little 
'rench, their companionship became almost 
a necessity of Ilia existence, In 1791 they 
blished themst'lves with ihi-ir father 
'ttosu to him in a house called Little Straw- 
berry, which had formerly been occupied by 
an earlier friend, the actress Kitty Clive. 
It was even reported that rather than risk 
losing the solace of their society he would, 
at one time, have married the elder sister, 
Mary. Rut this was probably no more than a 
passing thought, begotten of vexation at some 
temporary separation. His ' two Straw- 
Berries,' his 'Amours,' his 'dear Both,' as he 
plavfuUv called them, contintted to delight 
him with their company until bis death, which 
took place on 2 March 1797 at 40 (now 1 1 ) 
Berkeley .''quare, to which he had moved in 
Octolwr 17/9 from Arlington Street. He 
left, the sisters each 4,000/. for their lives, 
together with Little Strawberry and it« 
furniture. Strawberry llill itself passed to 
Mrs. Damer, the daughter of his friend 
General Conway, together with ^,000/. a 
year to keep it in repair. ,Vfter living in it 
for some time .«he resigned it to the Countess 
Dowager of Woldegrave, in whom the 
remainder in fee was vested. It subse- 
qiienlly passed to George, seventh earl of 
Waldegrave, who sold its contents by auction 
in 1842. ^^'hen he died four years later he 
left it to Frances, Countess of Waldegrave 
[q. v.] 

Walpole was, above all, a wit, a virtuoso, 
and a man of quality. As a politician he 
scarcely count.-*, and it is dilficult to believe 
that, apart from the fortuiifa of his father 
and friends, he took any genuine interest in 
public affairs. Hi.i critical taste was good, 
and as a connoisseur he would be rated far , 
higher now than he was in those early Vic- 
torian days when the treasures of Strawberry 
were brought to the hammer, and the mirth 
of the Philistine was excited by the odd 
mingling of articles of real value with a 
good many trivial curiosities which, it is 
only fair to add, were often rather presents 
he had accepted than objects of art he had 
chosen him.self. As a literary man he was ' 
always, and professed to be, an amateur, | 
but the ' Castle of Otranto,' the ' Mysterious ; 



Mother,' the ' World ' e8.says, the ' Historic 
Doubts,' and the 'Anecdotes of Painting' 
all show a literary capacity which oruy 
required some stronger stimulus than dilet- 
tantism to produce enduring results. If 
his more serious efforts, however, gimerally 
stopiied short at elegant facility, his personal 
qualities secured him exceptional excellence 
nsa chnmifjiifitr and letter- writer. The pos- 
thumous '.Memoirs'ofthereignsof George II 
and (leorge III, published by Lord Holland 
and Sir Uenis le Marchant in 1822 and 1845 
respectively, the 'Journal of the Reign of 
(ieorge III (1771-83),' published by Dr. 
Doran in 1859, and the ' lleminiscences' 
written in 1788 for the Misses Berry, and 
first published in folio in 1805, in spite of 
some prejudieo and bias, are not only im- 

Eorfant coiitribution.x to history, but contri- 
utions which contain many graphic por- 
traits of his eontemponirli s. It is as a 
letter-writer, however, that he attaius his 
highest point. In the vast and still incom- 
plete correspondence which occupies Mr. 
Peter Cunningham's nine volumes (1857- 
1859), it is not too much to say that there 
is scarcely a dull page. In these epistles to 
Mann, to Montagu, to Mason, to Conway, to 
Lady Hervey, to Lady Ossory, to Hannah 
More,tothe Aliases Berry, and a host of others 
(see list in Oirrenp. vol. ix. p. xlvi), almost 
every element of wit and humour, variety 
and charm, is present. For gossip, anecdote, 
epigram, descript ion, illustration, play fulness, 
pungency, novelfy, surprise, there is nothing 
quite like them in English, and Byrou did 
not overpraise them when ho called them 
' incomparable.' 

Of W olpole's person and character a good 
contemporary account is given in Pinkerton's 
'Walpoliami' (vol. i. pp. xl-xlv) and the 
' iVnecdotes," ttc, of \.. M. Hawkins (1822, 
pp. 105-(i). There are many porCraits of 
him, the must interesting of which are by 
.1. (i. Eckhurdt and Sir 'i'homas Lawrence. 
The former, which hung in the blue bed- 
chamber at Strawberry, represeuLs him in 
manhood ; the other in old age. There are 
also likenesses by Miintz, Hone (National 
Portrait Gallery, London), Zincke, Hogarth 
(at ten), Ueynolda (1757), Rosalba, Falconet, 
Dance, and others. 

Walpole's ' Works,' edited by Mary Berry, 
under the name of her father, Itobert Berry, 
were published in 1798 in 5 vols. 4to, with 
LjO illiLStrations. Gf the ' Royal and Noble 
Authors * an enlarged edition was prepared 
by Thomas Park, in 5 vols. (London, 1806, 
8vo). The standard edition of Walpole's 
' Anecdotes of Painting' was edited by Ralph 
N. Wornum in 1849 (3 vols.) The ' Memoirs 




of the Reign of Georpe III ' ■were re-edited 
by Mr. O. F. Russell Barker in 1 894 (4 vols.) 
Peter Ctinnin(fham's collerteJ edition of 
Walpole's' I/elt(!r.s' (1S67-9, 9 vols.) em- 
bodied many separately published volumes of 
his coireBpnndence wif h respectively Oeorg.? 
Montagu ( London, iHl^i, 8vo), William Cole 
(1818, 4to), Sir Horace Aliinn 11833, 8vo,Bnd 
1843-4, 8vo), with the Misses Berry (1840), 
with the Countess of Otnory ( 1 848 ), and with 
William Mn.ion (1860), besides his ' Private 
CorrespondenCB ' (18:iO, 4 vols.) 

[The nuthorilies for hiN lifo are hia own .Short 
Notes (Corretp. vol. i. pp. Ui-lixvii) and Remi- 
niieenaea(tA. vol. i. pp. ici-cxiv); Wurburlon'i 
Memoirs of Horace Wnlpole, 1851. 2 vols.; 
Sopley's llfiraco Wnlpole and liis World, 1884 ; 
and Uonwe Wulpole, by the present writer. 2nd 
edit. 1893, which lost contningan Appendix of 
Books priated at the Strawberry IJill presd. 
Thore is also an article on the press by Mr. H.B. 
Wheatley in Bibliographioa, May 18116. See 
also Kobins's Calnlojriie "f the Classic Contents 
of .Strawberry Hill, 1842; Cobbell's Memorials 
of Twickcnhiiin, 1872, pp. 294-327 ; Macaulay's 
Essay, Kdinlmrgli Review. October 1833 ; Hay- 
ward's Strawberry fl ill, Quarterly. October 1876; 
Honeage Jesse's Memoirs of George III, 1867 ; 
Miss Berry's Journals, &c., 186.'i: Lady Mary 
Coke's Letters and Jnumals, 1889-92 ; and Notes 
and Queries (especially the cuntributioiis of Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee),] A. D. 

WALPOLE, MTCn.A.EL (1570-1624?), 
Jesuit and controversialist, youngest of the 
four bruthors of Henry Walpole [q. v.], was 
baptised at Uockitip, i^orfolk, on 1 Oct. 1570. 
When John Gerard [a. v.] lauded in Norfolk 
in 1588 he soon made the acquaintance of 
tho Dockings liniisehold, and younj; Michael 
attached himself to the Jesuit father with a 
romantic devotion. When Henry Walpole 
was taken prisoner at Flushing, Michael 
Went to his assistance and procured his ran- 
som. He entered the Society of Jesus on 
7 Sept. 159.'{. We hear no more of him till 
Dofia Luisa <!e Carvajal came to Knglond in 
1(306, after which time ho appears to have 
twen her confessor or siiiritual adviser. In 
KilO, while ill attendance on thialady, he was 
arrested ami thrown into prison ; but on the 
intervention of the Spani.sh ambo-ssador be 
was released, though compelled to leave the 
country. In IHI.'J he returned to England 
in company with Uondomar, when Uofia 
Lnisa'a house was broken into and the Indy 
imprisoned. Wali>ole very narrowly escaped 
arrest. When Dofm Luisa died in l(il4, 
AValpole wa-s with her, and he aceorajianied 
her body on its removal to Spain next year, 
and died some time after 12 A.ug. 1624. 

Walpole exhibited more literary activity 
than any of the brothers of this family. His 



published works were: 1. 'A Treatiae on 
! the Subjection of Princes to God and the 
^ Church.' St. Omer, 1008,4to. 2. -Five Books 
of Philosophical Comfort, with Mai^giaal 
Notes, translated from the Latin of Boethius,' 
London, 1(100, 8vo. 3. ' Admonition to the 
English Catholics concerning the Edict of 
King James,'.St. Omer, 1610, 4to. 4. ' Anti- 
Christ Extant, against George Downham,' 
St. Omer, 161:J-14, 2 voU. f to ; 2nd edit. 
1632. 6. ' Life of St. Ignatius of Loyola,' 
St. Omer, lt)16, 12mo. This is a translation 
of Rihadeiieyra's life of the saint ; the little 
book went through several editions. 
I [The sources of Walpole's biography are re- 
ferred to or qnoted at largo in ' One Ueneration 
of a Norfolk Hoase,' by the present writer. Nor- 
wich, 1878, 4to. .Somefew unimportant additions 
to the infurmation there collecie<l will be fuuod 
in Foley's Records of the English Proriuce, and 
in his Collectanea.] A. J. 

WALPOLE, K.A.LPH de {d. 1302), bishop 
of Norwich and afterwards of Ely, was pro- 
bably a member of the family of the Walpoles 
of Houghton, which since the early part of 
the twelfth century had possessed a com- 
petent landed estjite in the fen country of 
West Norfolk and Northern Cambridgeshire, 
The fomlly name comes from the village of 
Walpole, iu the extreme west of Norfolk, a 
few miles north of Wislwch, Ely, where the 
I family possessed a town liouse, was another 
centre of its estates. The future bishop can 
without much hesitation bo identified with 
Italpli de Walpole. clerk, of Houghton, and 
son of John de Walpole, who in an undated 
deed gave a ]iicce of land in Houghton to 
Thomas of Cleochwardetoun (Collins, Peer- 
iiiffjW .30,ed. 1779; U\K, Xorfulk .■intiguarian 
MifCfllnny, i. 274). In that case he was the 
.«on of Sir John de Walpole and his wife 
Lucy. John was alive in 1254, and seems to 
have been succeeded by his son, Henry de 
Walpole, whofought with the younger Simon 
deMontfortagainiit Edward iu the Isle of Ely 
in 1267 (ill. i. 27.*i), and died before 1305. 

The younger brother Halph adopted an 
ecclesiastical career. He becamua doctor of 
divinity, jwssibly at Cambridge, where he 
possessed a messuage, which, on 21 June 
1 290, he obtained license to alienate in mort- 
main to Hugh de Balsham's new foundation 
of Peterhouse {Cal. Patent Jiolb, 1281-92, 
p. S71). He became rector of Somersham, 
lliintingdon.shire, and in 12(38 appears as 
archdeacon of Elj", holding this preferment 
for at least twenty years. In March 1287 
.^rchbishoji Peekham addressed him a letter, 
ordering hiin to make personal investigation 
at tiambridge of certain slanders on Peck- 
ham and otlier bishops alleged to have beett 
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uttered by a ' religious' person at Cambridge 
{Prekhams letters, iii. 9«, IJoUs Ser. ) 

At tlie death of William de Middleton, 
Walpole became bishop of Norwioli. Kdward 
I's lieense to elect having been obtained, the 
'via compromissi' waa adopted, and a com- 
mittee 01 seven monks unanimouslv chose 
Walpole on 11 Nov. U'88. The election 
cau.sed great dissatisfaction in the diocese, 
and everj-body cursed the convent of Nor- 
wich, and in particular the seven electors 
(CoTTOx, pp. 169-170, who gives very full 
details oftlie whole election). A more friendly 
critic only praises Walpole for his industry 
( Wtke in Anil. Monaslici, iv. aiT)). The 
bisho])-elect at once proceeded I o Gascon v to 
present himself for approval by the king. 
lie found I'Mvvard at Honuegtirde ' in in- 
gressu Aragoniie,' and obtained from hira a 
cheerful consent to his election. On I'o.Ian. 
1289 Walpole was hack in England, and on 
1 Feb. visited Archbishop Peckham at South 
Mailing, where his temporalities were re- 
stored and urrangements made for his coro- 
nation. Before confirming Walpole the 
scrupulous archbishop in-^i.^ted that he should 
relinquish the grant of first-fruits which 
Bishop Pan<lulf [q. v.] had obtained from the 
pope to supplement the wasted revenue of 
his bishopnc (Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 404 ; 
Whartox, Anglia Sacra, i. 412). On 7 Feb. 
bis temporalities were restored (Cal. Patent 
BolU, 1281-92, p. 31 2 ). He was consecrated 
bishop by Peckham on Mid-Lent .Sunday, 
20 March, at Canterlmry (UxEXEnES, p. 272). 

As bishop, Wttlijtile took little part in 
politics, though his sympathies with the 
strong ecclesiastical and papalist party ulti- 
mately brought him into collision with the 
crown. He energetically supported Arch- 
bishop Winchelsea in his resistance to Ed- 
ward I'g excessive taxation of the clergy, 
and was one of the deputation Leaded by 
Richard de Swinfield [q. v.], bishop of Here- 
ford, appointtHl on 20 Jan. 1297 to explain 
to Edward the clerical position (Wii.kins, 
Concilia, ii. 220). Walpole was one of the 
three bishops who persisted in refusing the 
king'fidemands after Winchelsea had allowed 
indindual clerks to make a personal submis- 
sion to the king's will (IIishanqeb, Chron. 
p. 475, Rolls Ser.) 

Within his diocese Walpole showed great 
activity and energy. In the very first year 
of his bishopric he conducted a visitation 
(CoTT05,p. 172). In 1291 he took some part 
in the movement for a crusade. He kept Iiis 
promise to Peckham as to the levying of 
first-fruits fairly well, but not completely. 
It was almost set down as a merit to him 
that he did not take on this pretext a quarter 
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of the sums that he might have exacted 
< Wilkins, Comilia, ii. 404). In his time 
the building of the cloisters of Norwich 
Cathedral was begun, ond the eastern and 
the southern sides still remain of his work. 
A stone on the south side bears an in- 
scription to that effect (Oenealm/ical May, 
October 1898, p. 242). He was tenacious 
of his rights, and had a long quarrel with the 
burgesses of his town of Lynn (Cal. Patent 
It.,lh, 1292-1301, pp. 11^3, 441, 458). 

In 1299 Walpolc! was translated to Ely. 
The election had been disputed between John 
Salmon [q. v.] and John de Langton [q. v.], 
who was supported by Edward I (' Ilistona 
Eliensis' in Anglia Sacra, i. (i.S9-40, gives a 
detailed account of the conflict; cf. 'Ann. 
Wigorn.' in ,4nH. Afo;i/J4/eci,iv. 542-3; Floret 
Hill. iii. 105-6). Ultimately Boniface VIII, 
who bad been appealed to, induced both 
Salmon and Langton to resign, and directed 
the monks attending his court to proceed to 
a fresh election. But they could not agree 
even now, whereupon the pope, irritated at 
their conduct, took the appointment into his 
own hands. On 5 June 1299 he issued at 
Anagni a bull, translating the bishop of 
Norwich to Elv {Cal. Papal Letten, 1198- 
1304, p. 582; 'plorea Hiat. iii. 105-6; Lb 
Neve, Fanti Eccl. Anglicana:, i. 332, erro- 
neously dates the translation 1 5 July). This 
was doubtless the reward of Walpole's ob- 
stinate adherence to the principle o( rlericis 
Inirrn, and is likely to have been displeasing 
to Edward I. However, Boniface siuoothed 
the wavforhig nominee by dealing liberally 
with tlie vanquished claimants. Langton 
wa.s allowed to hold the rich archdeaconry 
of Canterbury in addition to his existing pre- 
ferments. Uii 29 June Salmon was appointed 
by provision to Norwich, and allowed to 
impoverish Walpole's old see by charging it 
with the loan of thirteen thousand florins 
which he had raised to ' meet his expenses 
at Rome' {Cal. Papal LetUrt, pp. 582, 583). 
It is significant that Walpole's proctor at 
Home, Master Bartholomew of rerentino, 
canon of London, had also to contract loam 
of fifteen hundred marks and 200/. in his 
principal's name (ib. p. 590). These were 
also to ' meet his expenses at Rome.' 

On 10 Oct. 1299 Walpole received the 
temporalities of his new see (Cal. Patent 
Jtolli, 1292-1301, p. 441 ; Le Neve, i. 332, 
is a year wrong). Walpole ruled Ely for 
less than three years. His chief endeavour 
was to reform the disordered discipline of 
the chapter, with which oWect he compiled 
and enforced a new body of'^statutes (Bent- 
ham, Hift. of Ely, p. 154). He died on 
20 March 1303, the anniversary of his con- 
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secriktioii ah bishop (Cotton, p. 395). lie was 
buried on 1 April in his cathedral, under the 
pavement of the presbytery before the high 
altar. Uervey de Staunton [q. v.l, the jus- 
tice, was one of his executors {Cal. Clote 
7Jo//^131.'}-18, p. 20). 

[B«rt. Cotton, Annnleg Monastic!, Oienedes, 
Rishftiisrer, Flore* Historiaruiti. all in RolU 
.Ser. ; Wharton'n Anglia &icm, i. 412, 638. 63!); 
Cnle. of P'ltent Rolls, 1281-91, 1292-1301 ; 
Bliss'o Ciil. of Papal Letters. 1 198-1 304, pp. 682, 
683; Wilkins's Concilia, ii. 220. 271. 404; \ja 
Nore'ii K«.sti Eccles. Anglic, i. 332-3, 350. ii. 
462 (ed. Hardy); Godwin, De Pncjralibua Anclite, 
pp. 239, 433, 1743; .Stnbbs'g Registrnm 8:tcr\im 
Anglicnnum, p. 48 ; Jessopp's Diocej<an Hist, of 
Norwich, pp. 105-9 ; Bentham's Hist, und Anti- 
quitirs of the Cathedral Church of Ely, pp. 
1-53-4; Rye's Norfolk Antiquariiin Miscelliiny. 
i. 207-84, collects nearly all that is known 
of tlie onrly history of the Walpole family ; cf. 
Notes on the Walpolcs in Genealopical Mag. 
October 18D8.] T. F. T. 

WALPOLE, PtlClJAIiD 0564-1607). 
Jesuit and controversialist, was the second of 
the four brothers of Henry Walpole fp. v.], 
and was baptised at Docking, S'orfolk, on 
>< Oct. 15tU. -Vnother brother was Michael 
Walpole [q. v.] I'icliard entered at St. 
Peter's CoUeffe, Cambridge, on 1 April l.')7i>, 
a fortnight before his brother Ileiirv left tlio 
university. He was elected to one of the 
scholarships lately founded at his college 
by Edward, lord North \a. v.l, but took no 
degree at Cambridgf-. In the summer of 
1.0^4 he left England and at once became an 
ahimniit of the seminary at Rheiras. Here 
he continued only a few months, and on 
25 April 1585 he entered himself at the 
Eiigli.sli ( 'oUege at IJome. His ability and 
scholarahiji were at once n.>cogiiised, and, 
after remaining there for the next four years, 
he was admitted to priest's orders on 3 Dec. 
1589, and was then sent to Spain, where 
Father Parsons was busily engaged in found- 
ing the Spanish colleges for which Philip II 
provided the larger part of the fund.«. Par- 
sons at once recognised that in IJichard Wal- 
pole he would have a very able coadjutor. 
He became accordingly the first rector of 
the college of ^'nlladolid (1592), and in the 
ceremonials at the opening of the college of 
Seville in February 1593 he look a promi- 
nent part, and became rector there also. 
At this time he was admitted to the Society 
of .lesus. Though he had signified a strong; 
•wish \a accompany his brother Henry on his 
disa-strous mission to'England, Parsons over- 
ruled him, and kept the younger brother at his 
own side, while Henry Walpole was allowed 
to go on his way. When, ajfter Henry Wa!- 



pole's execution at York, Father CressweD' 
wrote his friend's ' Life ' (1696), the little 
book produced a profound impression upon 
Dona Luisa de Carvajal, who thereupon be- 
came consumed by a fanatical desire to set 
out for the conversion of England. This 
she did in 11306, and, after going through a 
great dtsal, she died in London in January 
1014 (Gardijteh, Uitt. of Ihf Spaniih Mar- 
riage, \. \\ et seq.) In the meantime 
Richard Walpole became her spiritual ad- 
viser, and in the will which Dona Luisa 
made previous to her departure from Spain 
he appears as the lady's executor. 

In 1 59ft Walpole was denounced by Edward 
Squire [q. v.] as having suggested the ' fan- 
tastic plot ' ' whereby it was said to have been 
contrived to poison Queen Elizabeth by 
rubbing a fatal salve upon her saddle. Squire 
was hanged, but no man of sense believed in 
the plot' (fJooDMAy, Court ofJamet 1, 1839, i. 
l.'iO). liichard remained in almost constant 
otteiulance on Father Parsons till his death 
at \'alladolid in 1607. 

lie published: 1. 'The Discoverie and 
Confutation of a Tragical Fiction devysed 
and played by Ed. Squyer, yeoman, sol- 
diar, hanged at Tyburn on the 23rd of No- 
vember 1598 — MDCXII.' 2. 'Answere to 
Matthew Sutcliffe's Challenge,' Antwerp, 
l«a'., 8vo. 

His vounger brother, Christopher (1569- 
IfXKJ?^,' born in October 1569, was one of 
John Gerard's early converts when that busy 
proselytiser was at work in Norfolk. He 
was admitted as a Jesuit at Rome on 27 Sept. 
1592. During the last few years of his hfe 
he seems to have been associated with his 
brother Richard in the management of the 
college at Vallalolid. He appears to have 
died in 1606. 

[In addition to the aothorities given above, 
see Authentic Mt-moira of that exquisitely 
villonous Jesuit Father Richarfl Walpole. . . . 
Illustrated with a very pertinent Appendix, 
Lond. 1733. Thi« pamphlet, in ICmo, was 
primed from a manuscript much fuller than 
that which was printed in quarto in 1899 in 
eight pages. It is exceedingly scarce. For 
Richard and Michael AValpole's connection with 
Dofia Lnisa, see Vida y Virtndce do la Venerable 
Virgen Doua Luisa de Carvaial y Mendoca. . . . 
Por el Licenciado Luis Mniioz. Madria, 1632, 
4to,pp. 100,181. &c. See also Foley '• Records ; 
Jessopp's One Generation of a Norfolk House ; 
and T. G. Law's Archpriest Controversy (Cam- 
den Soo.)] A. J. 

WALPOLE, Sir ROBERT, first Easl 
OP Orfokd (1676-1745), statesman, was 
bom in 1676 at Houghton, Norfolk. His 
great-great-grandfather, Calibut Walpole, 
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■was a younger brother of K<lward W'alpole 
[q. v.], the Jesuit. Calibut's eldest son and 
neir, Robert Wolpole (the statesman's great- 
grandfather), was father of Edward Wal- 
pole of Houghton. This Edward (the states- I 
man's grandfather) was forward in promot- | 
ing the restoration of Charles II, for which 
service he was created knight of the Bath 
on 19 April 1661. He was elected to par- 
liament for the borough of King's L\'nn in 
1660, and again in 1661, and is said to have 
been an active and eloquent member of the 
House of Commons, and to have commanded | 
the respect of all parties (Coi-Ltss, Peerage, 
V. 660). He died on 18 March 1667, having 
been the father of thirteen children. Of these 
the eldest, Robert, born on 18 Nov. 16§P, 
was the father of the statesman. Robert 
Walpole, the father, was first returned for 
the borough of Castle Rising as a whig on 
12 Jan. 16S9, and again in 1695 and 1(598. 
Coxe repre!<ent8 him to have been an illiterate 
boor of^ the type of Squire Western. But 
according to Dean Prideaux, a somewhat 
censorious cont-emporary, he was the most 
influential whig leader in Norfolk. lie had 
been guardian to Lord Townshend, who 
was candidate in 1700 for the reversion 
of the lord-lieutenancy of the county [see 
TowjfSHBsn, Charles, second Viscount]. 
Upon him depended the goodwill of the 
important personages of the county in favour 
of his former ward. ' Beside him [Wal- 
pole] there is not a man of any parts or in- 
terest in all that party ' {Letters to John 
Ellis, Camden Soc. 1875, p. 195). He was 
a deputy lieutenant for Norfolk and colonel 
of militia. He died on 18 Nov. 17(X), aged 
50. His wife was Mary, only daughter and 
heiress of Sir Geoflrev Burwell of Rougliam, 
Sud'olk, knight. Ske died on 11 March 
1711, aged 58. By her ho had nineteen 
children. Sir Robert was the fifth child and 
the third son. Horatio, lord Wulpole [q. v.], 
was the fifth son. 

Sir Robert Walpole is stated by Ooie to 
have been born at Houghton, but no record 
of his birth or baptism appears in tlio parish 
register. A scurrilous mock crei'd composed 
during his ministry represents his real 
father to have been 'Burroll the attorney.' 
At the time of Sir Robert's death, on 
18 March 1745, a variety of statements 
were current as to his age. In a letter to 
General Churcliill, dated 24 June 1743, he 
reckons himself as having turned sixty-seven. 
As his birthday was without question on 
26 Aug., this would moke 1675 the year of 
liis birth. His son Horace confirmed this to 
Coxe. But the register at Houghton states 
his age at death in 1745 to have been 




stxty-eight, not sixty-nine. According to a \ 
manuscript in his mother's hand, headed 
' Age of my Children,' Robert, the fifth child, 
was bom on 26 .\ug. 1670(CoxB). ThatMrs. 
Walpole's entry was correct is apparent from 
the fact that her sixth child, John, who died 
young, was bom on 3 Sept, 1677, and her 
seventh, Horatio, on 8 Dec. 1678. The Eton 
College register, which Coxe had not seen, 
erroneously records his age as twelve on 
4 Sept. 1(390, the day of his admission; and 
his birthday, according to a convention com- 
mon in the register, is there set down as 
St. Bartholomew's day (24 Aug. ), thai being 
the nearest saint's day to the actual date. 
On 6 Aug. 1695 the register records his 
election to King's College, Cambridge, ut 
the age of 8event«en. Thus these two entries 
falsely assign 1078 as the year i^^M^irlh. 
The falsification was deliberat^mval^le 
was really clase upon nineteen years of age 
at the beginning of August 1695. Accoi3- 
ing to the statutes of Eton and of King's 
College, he would be superannuated and 
lose his chance of a King's scholarship un- 
less a vacancy occurred before his twentieth 
birthday; and he was nut captain of the 
school, but only third on the list. The false 
entries gave him a margin of two years 
within which \u'. could avail himself of a 
vacancy at King's. 

Before Wal pole's admission to Eton he 
was, according to Coxe, at a private school 
at Massingham, Norfolk. Little and Great 
Massingham are villages a few miles firom 
Houghton. Coxe states that he loft f)ton 
' an exci-llent scholar.' The headmaster, 
John Newborough, a scholar of repute, took 
a particular interest in him. Upon being 
told of the success of another pupil, the 
briUiant St. John, in the House of Com- 
mons, Newborough replied, ' But I am im- 
patient to hear that Robert Walpole has 
B]>oken, for I am convinced that he will be a 

?ood orator.' Walpole left. Eton on 2 April 
696, and was admitted at King's on 22 April. 
Wliile in residence at Cambridge ho suffered 
from a severe attack of small-pox. Later 
in life he recounted a saying of Dr. Robert 
Brady [q. v.], the physician who attended 
him, that ' his singiilar escape seemed a sure 
indication that he was reserved for impor- 
tant purposes.' 

On 26 May 1698 Walpole resigned his 
scholarship and left Camoridge, owing to 
the death in that year of his eldest brother, 
Edward. His second brother, Burwell, had 
alreadv been killed in the battle of Beachy 
Head [see Mitchell, Sib David] on 30 June 
1690. Robert therefore became heir to the 
estate. Although bis connection with Cam- 



bridge was thus prematurely terminated, he 
never forgot the associations of hia early 
life. His ' consistent patronage of King's men 
and Etonians was a source of annoyance to 
many persons' {Cole MS. xvi. f. 133: Lyte, 
J{ist. of Eton, p. 303). When in 1723 he 
was applied to for a contribution to the 
new buildings at King's he subscribed GlX)/., 
and, in reply to the thanks of the provost 
and fellows, said ' I deserve no thanks : I 
have only paid for my board.' Ilis intimate 
friends nt King's were Francis Ilare J^q . v.], his 
tutor, whom he afterwards appointea bishop 
of Chichester ; and Henry Bland, his school- 
fellow at Eton, whom be niiide elmplain of 
Chelsea Hospital in 1710, and dean of Dur- 
hnm in 17:i7. Hhind's .■son-in-law, William 
(Jeorge [q. v.l, was elected provost of King's 
in 1743 through Walpole's per.'ional interest 
(NiCHOL-s Lit. Aiiecd. ix. 702). 

Walpole had been originally intended for 
the church. His father now assigned to him 
the active maniigement of his estates, and 
from this time lie abandoned literary pur- 
suits. On 30 July 170O he married, at 
Knigbtsbridge chapel, Catherine Shorter, 
whom Coxe describes a.s ' a woman of ex- 
quisite beauty and accomplished manners,' 
but whom be erroneously states to hnvo been 
the dausbterof Sir John Shorter, lord mayor 
of Loudon in lt)88. She was, in fjiet, 
daughter of John Shorter of Bybrook in 
Kent, a Baltic timber merchant, and a son of 
the lord mayor (Horace Walpole to Mason, 
13 April 1782, Notfg and Qiierifn, 2nd ser. 
xii. U). There seems to have been some 
baste or secrecy about the marriage, for 
Hare, writing to Walpole on 8 Aug. follow- 
ing, mentions that Walpole's brother Horatio 
hud only heard of it the day before. Ilia 
wife brought him a dowry of 20,000/., but 
she was an extravagant woman of fashion 
and 'wasted large sums.' According to 
Horace Walpole, her dowry was ' spent on 
the wedding and christening . . . including 
her jewels' ( Letters, viii. 423). 

Walpole had already recommended him- 
self to influential friends. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with Charles Townshend 
(afterwards second \'iscount Townshend) 
^q. v.], his father's ward, his schoolfellow at 
Eton, and afterwards his brother-in-law. 
Still more important was the patronage of 
Sarah, then Countess of Marlborough [see 
Chubchili., John, first Dbkb of MahI/- 
BOBOPOil1,whichperhapsaroseoutof a friend- 
ship witli her son Charles, lord ChurchiU, 
also a pupil both of Xewborough and Hare, 
though a few years Walpole's junior. T<ndy 
Marlborough had a ' dilference ' wit h Walpole 
upon his marriage {Corre.fp, ii. 469, written 



in 172G), which was, however, afterwards 
settled. 

In November 1700 Walpole's father died, 
and he succeeded to the estates. The.se had 
been considerably diminished since the time 
of Elirabeth, probably by the necessity of 
making provision for a succession of large 
families. A paper in the handwriting of lus 
father, dated 9 June 1700, shows their e.x- 
tent at this time in Norfolk and Suffolk to 
have been nine manors in Norfolk and one 
in Sulfolk, besides outlying lands, with a 
total rent-roll of 2,169/. a year. On 11 Jan. 
following M'alpole was returned for the 
borough of Cost lo Rising, and a second time 
on 1 Dec. 1701. This seat he transferred to 
his brother Horatio upon the election of the 
first parliament of Queen Anne in July 1702. 
He himself was returned on 23 July 1702 
for the borough of King's Lynn, for which 
he sat during the rest of his career in the 
House of Commons. 

Walpole's name first appears upon the 
journals of the House of Commons as 
serving upon a committee for privileges and 
elections on 13 Feb. 1701, three days after 
the opening of the parliament in which ho 
first sat. He early familiarised himself with 
the forms of the house. He was the author 
in bis first session of a report from a com- 
mittee on a bill for erecting hospitals and 
workhouses in the borough of Lynn, and for 
the better employment and maintenance of 
the ))O0r, on which, however, no legislative 
action took place. His first speech in the 
House of Commons is traditionally recorded 
to have been a failure, arising from embar- 
rassment, but no record remains of its sub- 
stance or occasion. Nor was he at once 
successful, though, after a subsequent com- 
parative failure, Arthur Mainwanng, one of 
Lady Marlborough's circle, prophesieid to de- 
tractors that he would ' in time become an 
excellent speaker.' He first drew public at- 
tention to himself by a speech delivered in 
February 1702 in favour of compelling all 
heads and fellows of colleges to take the 
oath of abjuration. This was carried with- 
out a division. Walpole is described by a 
member present as having ' vehemently in- 
veighed ' against the academical nonjurors, 
then3by exciting fierce resentment at Cam- 
bridge' (Horatio \\'alpole to Robert Wal- 
pole, 28 Feb. 1702). His name now con- 
stantly recurs as teller upon divisions. The 
first occasion of this deserves to be noted, in 
view of his subsequent policy in ecclesiastical 
questions. On 19 Feb. 1702 he acted as 
teller against ' a clause to be added to a bill 
for the further security of his majesty's per- 
son and government, that persons who take 
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upon tbem offices iihall not depart from the 
^communion of the church of Encland ' 
(Commoni Journals, xiii. "oO). lie is said 
by Coxe to have fretjui-ntly practised himself 
in speaking duriuj^ this session. On 23 Dec. 
1702, by way of retaliation upon Sir Edward 
Seymour's motions for the resumption of 
King \\'illiam'8 grants, Walpole moved a 
resolution for u resumption of those of 
James II. His motion was negatived. Un 
25 Jan. 1704 he moved an amendment to the 
resolution of Sir Simon Ilurcourt [q. v.] that 
the House of Commons was the sole judge 
both as to elections and as to the (jualitica- 
tioDS of electors, a question raised by the 
leading case of Ashby v. White. Walpole's 
amendment to omit the words 'as to the 
qualifications of eluctors ' was seconded by 
nis staunch supporter the Marquis of >Iar- 
tington, but rejected (/"ar/. Hist. vi. 298- 
300). This debute was of the first impor- 
tance (Uallah, Constitutional History, iii. 
365, &c.) It involved a constitutional iswue 
in which the law courts and the two houses 
of parliament were concerned. Walpole's 
amendment was dexterously contrived to 
assert the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons as against the lords, but to vindicate at 
the same time the rights of electors to seek 
redress in the courts of law agiiiust artiitnitj- 
interference by the returning otlicers. .Ac- 
cording to Coxe it WBS defeated by only 
eighteen votes, but the ' I'arliameutury His- 
tory ' gives the numbers at 215 against and U7 
for the amendmi'nt ( vi. 300). In this con- 
troversy public o]iiiiion was with the whigs. 
From tfiis debate may be dated Walpole's 
reputation outside the House of Commons. 
The whig leaders in the lords, es[iec.iiilly 
Halifax aud Suiiderliind, began to admit hiui 
into their counsels (James Stiinhope to Uo 
bert Walpo!e,28 Oct. 1703). In theaututnn 
of 1703 and 1704 he appears to have been 
disposed to lingerat Houglitou. On 28 Oct. 
1703 the leaders of the opposition sent him 
a pressing message to attend, the intermi-- 
mediary being James Stanhope (ufterwards 
first Earl Stanhope) [q. v.] On 12 Oct. 1704 
the language of a letter to llie same ellect, j 
penned by S[)encer Corapton [([. v.], shows 
the advance NVulpoIe had mode in the esti- 
mation of the party. ' If Mr. Walpole should 
be absent, the poor whigs must lose any ad- 
vantage that may oH'er itself for want of « 
leader' (CoxB, ii. 6). On 14 Nov. Walpole | 
was back in his place, and for a second time 
gaveproof of his spirit of religious toleration 
by opposing leave to bring in a bill for pre- 
venting occasional conformity. The bill was, 
however, pushed by the high-church tories, 
and in order to prevent its rejection by the 




House of Lords, where the whigs were ia 
the ascendant, a proposal was made to tack 
it to a money bill. Against this Walpole 
voted with the majority (28 Nov.), and the 
bill, as had been foreseen, was lost in the 
upper house. 

The foundation of the fir.st government of 
Anne was the Churchill int^jreet, repre- 
sented by Marlborough and his duchess and 
Godolphin, whose son Francis had married 
their daughter. When they had alienated the 
tories, it became necessary to reinforce the 
[ composite administration from t he whigparty. 
Walpole had three recommendations: hisin- 
.tiraacy with (he family group, his industry 
i and talent, and the disposal of three poeket- 
, borough seats — two at Castle Uiting and one 
for King's Lynn. In 1705 the administration 
was re-lbvmed, aud on 28 June Walpole was 
appointed one of the council to Prince George 
of Denmark, lord high admiral of England. 
His position was a dilBcuU one. Godolphin, 
the head of the government, was distrustful 
of the whigs, and the whigs of Godolphin. 
An attack was made upon the odmiralty, 
and Walpole was put up to extenuate its 
shortcomings. On being reproached for 
speaking aga'mst his party, he rejoined, ' I 
never can be so mean to sit at a board when 
I cannot utter a word in its defence.' It 
vvu-s probably his experience of the difficul- 
ties attendant upon a government which was 
nothing but a formal association of antago- 
nistic personalities that led him in after life to 
insist upon political bomogeneousness in bis 
administrations. So far as this was feasible 
he made elforls to secure it forthwith. He 
l>ecum»' the intermediary for reconciling Go- 
dolphin to the whig leaders. With Devon- 
shire and Townshend Walpole was already 
intimate. His friend Lord Sunderland [see 
SpKXCEB, CiiiRLEJS, third Earl], another of 
the Churchill group, was appointed a secre- 
tary of state on 3 Dec. 170(i, through the 
intltience of Godolphin and the Duchess of 
Marlborough. Sunderland, like Wal])ole, was 
(or a policy of thorough. .Vfter a year of 
bickering and distrust, Ilarley was forced 
from oflieo by the threatened resignation of 
Marlborough and Godolphin (11 feb. 1708). 

In this struggle Walpole inspired the 
cautious mind of Godolphin with the resolu- 
tion to extrude the tory element. His services 
were recognised by his promotion. On 
25 Feb. 1708 Marlborough appointed him 
secretary at war, in place of his rival, St. 
John. His brother Horatio was made pri- 
vate secretary to Harley's suceessbr, Henry 
Uoyle. 

"The arts of management, which were 
Walpole's peculiar gift, were now put to a 
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severe tost. Marlborough left, for Holland at 
t4ie end of March, and it fell to Walpole to 
tranaact his business with the queen. Anne's 
distrust of the whigs would in itself hnve 
involved him in some difficulty, for appoint- 
ments in the amiy were considered to be the 
sovereiffn's special prerogative, and the re- 
commendations of Walpole's chief were fre- 
quently disregarded for those of Mrs. Abigail 
Masham [n.v.1, notwithstanding the indigna- 
tion off heducuess. The inevitable ant agouism 
between Wal[)ole and the fuvourit* nat urally 
enhanced his intere^st with the duchess. (Jii 
21 Jan. iriO he was appointed to the more 

Erofitable place of treasurer of the navy, but 
e seems to have held his post at the war 
office till the following September. His new 
appointment was, as the duchess puts it, 
' by my interest wholly ' (Correfpondmee of 
Duchess of Marlborowjh, i. 288). It was 
while Walpole was at the war office that 
Marlborough successfully carried through 
the campaigns rendered memonible by Oude- 
narde and Mulplnquet, and the general's 
despatches from iibrond show the reliance 
placed by him upon WatpnleV bu.siness ciipa- 
city and personal loyalty. But, notwith- 
standing nis victorie.s, the Marlborough in- 
terest at court WHS on the wane. Tlie in- 
trigues of llarley and .Mrs. JIoRhnra had 
prevailed. The whigs began to be dismissed 
one by one. In April ITIOthe lord chamber- 
lain, the Marquis of Kent, was replaced by 
the Duke of Shrewsbury, known fnbe friendly 
to Harley. Sunderland was dismissed on 
13 June, and (lodolphin on 8 Aug. On 
28 Sept. George Granville, a tory, succeeded 
Walpole at tlie war office. Marlborough, 
writing to Waljwle from his camp on 20 Oct., 
after expressing hi.s vexation at this news, 
adds, ' I am expecting to hear by every post 
of a new treasurer of the navy.' IJut party 
government was not yet an established prin- 
ciple, and for the time A\'aIpole retained tlml 
place. 

While at tbe»ivar office Walpole was en- 
trusted by Godolphin with the uianngement 
of the House of C'limmons. lie had a whig 
majority iit hi.s hacit, the trial of strength 
having been the contest for the speakership 
of John Sniith{ IHOS -1^2.'J)[^l.v.]against\\'il- 
liam Bromley (l(t64-1732) [q. v.] on 2-i Oct. 
1705, in which Smith was suecesslul by forty- 
three votes (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12lh Hep. 
App. V. 183). fiodolphin, as Waljiolo after- 
wards told Etough, reposed so much confi- 
dence in him that lie even entrusted him with 
the compositioii of the speeches from the 
throne. On 13 Dec. 1709 John Doiben J^q.v.], 
Btthe instanceof Godolphin, culled the ntten- 
tionof the House ofCommons toSacbeverell's 



sermons [see Saciievehell, HeskyI. Godol- 
phin had Deen irritated by a personal allusion 
to hiinsflf as Volpono (Swift's Works, iiu 
1 73), and Sunderland was strong for impeach- 
ment . Walpole, with that moderation which 
marked his character, opposed, but, yielding 
toGodolphin's pressure, event uolly consented , 
to act as one of the managers for the com- 
mons {Conwions' Joumah, 14 Dec. 1709), 
Walpole's speech was delivered on 28 Feb., 
and mav be read in the ' State Trials' (xv. 
112). lie confined himself for the most 
part to the doctrine of non-resistance. Hi» 
argument on thi.'s point is quoted by Burltf * 
for its constitutional principle in his' Appeu ' 
from the New to the Old Whigs ' ( Work*, 
iv. 437). 

In the early summer of 1710 Walpole 
suddenly fell seriously ill. Ilis complaint 
was described by his clerk, James Taylor, in 
a letter of 16 June t« Walpole's brother 
Ilorotio as ' collero morbus,' ' which put all 
about him under dreadfull apprehensions for 
four hours '( 7'oK7ijrAoirf Papers, f. &), In 
the autumn the consequences of Sacheverell's 
trial justified his prescience (see Swipt, 
IVurkt, iii. 189). 'The tories had boasted i 
that none of the managers of the impeach- 
ment (should be returned, and had taken | 
care ever since the judgment delivered in 
March to keeii alive the popular enthusiasm 
for the culprit. At the general election the 
whigs sustained an unparalleled defeat*>l 
^^'alpolo him.sflf contested the county of 
Norfolk for the first and the lost time (cf. 
Onsluw M.SS. p. 518). On 1 1 Oct. he was 
declared at the bottom of the poll with 
;i,297 votes, eight hundred behind the two 
winning candidates (H. S. Smith, Parlin- 
mfiitjt of England, 1844, i. 220). He had, 
liowever, secured himself against exclusion 
from parliament, having been returned for 
King's Lynn on 7 Oct. Harley, being de- 
sirous of strengthening himself against the 
Jacobites by the inclusion of a few whigs in 
his administration, made flattering overture>| 
■to Walpole. lie was worth, he told himy'l 
luilf bis party. AVhen flattery proved in-j 
efl'ective, he tried threats. He sent him word^j 
that he had in his possesiiiou a note for wl 
contract of forage endorsed by Walpole. 
The message had a significance whicli Wal- 
pole could not have failed to appreciate. 
Wnljwle remained firm and still held to his 
post. On 2 Jan. 1711 he wrote officially 
acknowledging the recjiipt of his dismissal 
{Dartmouth MSS. p. 303). 

AN'ulpolo was now the leader of the opp(>-| 
>«ition in the House of Commons, narley**' 
first object was to make peace. On 29 Nov. 
Walpole moved on amendment to the 
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address ' that no peace can be safe or honour- 
able if Spain and the West Indies are to be 
allotted to any branch of the house of Bour- 
bon '(Swift, 'Last Four Years,' fVor/cg,v. 
39). This, says Swift, 'was rejected with 
contempt by "a %'ery great majority' (16.) 
The same amendme'nt having been carried 
by two votes in the House of Lords, mini- 
sters now parried the blow by iin attnck 
upon thi'ir predecessors in otticc. A packed 
committee of lories reported t lint 30,30^,107/. 
of public monev wos unaccounted for. The 
deficit wa.s laid at the door of Godoljihiii, 
the leader of the whigs In the lords, and of 
Walpole. Walpole jiroraptly produced two 
pamphlets : ' The Debts of the Nation stated 
and considered,' nnd 'The Thirty-five Mil-' 
lions accounted for.' He coiiclu.sivelv esta- 
blished that 31,0OO,0rX)/. had already been 
accounted for, and that the debt of the navy. 
Ilia particular province, estimated at 
5,130,639/., did not exceed 574,000/. His 
explanations not only produced a .sensible 
revulsion in public opinion — they acquired 
him the credit of being, as Arthur Main- 
waring said, ' the best muster of figures of 
any man of his time.' 

- Walpole, the ministerialists felt, muat be 
crushed. His expulsion from the house was, 
said Bromley, the tory speaker, the ' imum 
necessarium.' Harley's veiled threat was 
forthwith given effect. The commissioners 
of public accounts reported on :!1 ]>ec. 1711 
that Walpole, as secretary at war, had been 
guUty of venality and corruption in the 
matter of two forage contracts for Scotland. 
In giving out the forage cnntmcts he had 
stipulated with the two contractors that 
one-fifth share in the contracts should be 
reserved for one Robert Mann [see Mans, 
Sib Uokacb], his relative and rent-receiver 
{Commons' Juunuxls, xvii. 2!1). The con- 
tractors, desirous of redeeming Mann's share, 
had drawn two notes of hand for 500 guineas 
and 500/. respectively. The first had been 
paid. Walpole's name appeared on the 
receipt. The explanation was that thi? con- 
tractor who had conducted the negotiatinn 
dying, the other, who wa.s ignorant of the 
name of Walpole's friend, handed to Wal- 
pole a note payable to his order. Wttl])ule 
endot^ed it and transmitted it to Mann. It 
■was proved that none of the money had been 
retained by himself. .ludged by the stan- 
dard of the time«, Walpole's share in the 
transaction was as regular as u minister's 
grant of a pension to a supporter. But the 
•unum necessarium' was eilected. Walpole, 
after being heard, was pronounced ' guilty 
of a high breach of trust and notorious cor- 
ruption.' This was carried by a majority of 




fifty-soven, his expulsion from the house 
by twenty-two, and his committal to the 
Tower by twelve (iZ>. 17 Jan. 171i-lL'). The 
dwindling majorities showed the real feeling 
of the house as to the justice of the proceetC 
ings. Ue was taken to the Tower ( Bailet, 
Iliit. of the ToiPfr, ii. (J44). A new writ 
was issued. Ou 1 1 Feb. 1712 he was again 
returned for Lynn. A petition was lodged, 
and on tJ .March the lioii.*e declared him to be 
ineligible lor the existing parliament and the 
election void (Commo/ui' Journals, xvii. 128^. 
He remained in the Tower till 8 July, ile 
left as a memorial his name written ou a 
window (H. Walpole, ' Noble Authors,' 
h'vrkf, \7d», i. 442). While in the Tower 
he was regarded as a political martyr, and 
visited by all the whig leaders. lie occupied 
his time in composing a pamplilet in his de- 
fence : ' The Case of Mr. Wa!j>oli!,iu a Letter 
from a Tory Jlember of I'urliament to his 
Friend in the Country.' lleraoining excluded 
from the hou3<i after his release, he diligently 
cultivated his political connections. He as- 
sisted SteelK [see Steelk, SlB Ric'Habd] in 
several political pamphlets. In September 
he visited Godoljikin on his deathbed, and 
was by him commended in touching terms 
to the I»uehess of Marlborough's continued 
patronagi>. At the dissolution of parliament 
(8.\ug. 17]3)he was again relumed for Lynn 
(31 .Vug. 171.'i). On the eve of the general 
election he published an anonymous pamphlet 
under the title of ' A Sliort History of the 
l'nrliaiui!!il .' It was an attack on the mini- 
sterial party. Pulteney [see I'uLTENEr, 
William] was courageous enough to write 
the preface, but no printer could be found to 
undertake the risk of printing it. .V ))rinting 
press was carried to NVatpole's house and the 
copies printed there. 

One of the earliest steps of the new parlia- 
ment, which met on 12 Nov. 1713, was the 
expulsion of Steele from the House of Com- 
mons for attacking the ministry in his pam- 
phlets 'The Fngli.fhmiin ' otid 'The Crisis.' 
Wiilpolehad thecreditof having co-operated 
in ' 111" Crisis.' He was dejiuted by the 
Kit-l'iil Club to make a siieeeli 'in cold 
blood,' the argument of whu'h was to lie 
noted by Addisou to form the basis of a 
defence which Addison was to compose 
and Steele recite (Lifr of ISUhop Sewton, 
p. 130). Walpole himself delivered in the 
House of Commons a constitutional argu- 
ment against the proceedings (see Hallah, 
Ciinst. Uisl. iii. 3r)7). Steele shortly after- 
wards published a defence entitled ' Mr. 
Steele's Apologv.' which he dedicated to 
AValpole(/'(fr/. 7/m/. vi. 1275). The kst 
six months of Anne's reign were to the 
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whigs a period of apprehensiion, aroused by 
the queen's visibli* leaning to the Pretender 
and the suspected intrigues of Bolingbroke 
[see St. John, IIkxhyj. On 15 April 1714 
the whigs raised a debate upon the ((uestion 
' whether the protfstant succession in the 
house of Hanover be in danger under her 
majesty's government.' Walpole rejilied 
with much spirit to the defence made by 
Bromley, then secretary of state. With thot 



tiona for the peace of L'trecht. It was 
voluminous and detailed that its first and' 
second reading occupied from one to half- 
past eight o'clock on 9 June, and from 
eleven to four o'clock on 10 June. At the 
conclusion of the reading Walpole impeached 
Bolingbroke of high treason (I'arl. i/i^^ vii. 
66). The conduct of the impeachment, a» 
well as of that of the Uuke of Ormonde and 
the Earl of Strailbrd, was entrust<;d to Wal- 



Btrong sense of constitutional propriety, pole. On 4 Aug. 171-i he laid the articles 
which distinguished him, he insisted that of the impeachment of Bolingbroke before 
the responsibility was not, as the lories en- the House of Commons (State Trials, xv. 
deavoured to put it, upon the queen, but on 993), on the following day those against the 
the queen's ministers (/"nW. l/int. \\. 184fi). Duke of Ormonde, and on 31 Aug. those 



.Swift, writing on 18 Dec. 171 1. prophesied 
of Wal])ole, ' He is to be secretary of state 
if the ministry' changes.' Nevertheless it i.s 
remarkable tliat when tieorge I formed his 
first ministry, Waljwle was not only without 
a seat in the cabinet, but was forced to con- 
tent himself with the lucrative post of pay- 
roaster of the force.i and treas\irer of Chelsea 
Hospital. The fact is that Bothmar, George's 



agninst the Earl of Stafford. A doubt had 
arisen whether the conduct of Harley, earl of 
Oxford, amounted to treason. Walpole, who 
had prepared the articles against him, vigo- 
rously maintained the affirmative, and the 

continuance of proceedings against him waa 

consu<|uuntly resolved upon (7 July). ^^M 

It has been said that these proceediiig»^^H 
were unjust because the conduct of the late ^^^ 



agent in l^ondon, by whose advice he was ' ministers could only bo brought within the 



guided, disliked Walpole (s^e CoXE, ii. 119, 
125), and suggested no better place for him 
than a junior lordship of the treasury (Both- 
mar to Benistorff, 6 Aug. (O.S.) 1714, Mac- 
phfrtun Piipert, ii. 640). He was sworn a 
privy councillor on 1 Oct. 1714. The new 
parliament was summoned for 17 March 
1715. • Before the opening of the session 
Mr. Walpole was in full power,' wrote Lady 
Mary Wortley-Montagu [q.v.] His brother- 



law of t reason bv a strained interpretation 
' (Stashope, Jti^t. i. 191). What Boling- 
broke and (Jrmonde thought of the justice|of 
the case was shown by their flight. Oxford 
had no apprehension that a fair trial would 
I be denied him, and remained. It is true 
that Walpole pushed these measures with 
' determination. But malice bore no part in 
his action. By the universal consent of 
friend and foe he was, as Burke said, ' of the 



in-law, Lord Townshend, was nominally at 'greatest possible lenity in his character and 

the head of the governm ent, b ut the same '' >-■•--• " » > *• •■•- ■^t — ... 

acute observer writes, ' ^Valpole is already 
looked upon as chief minister. ^Tie was cer- 
tainly recognised as leader of the House of 
Commons, and moved the address attacking 
the late government. To a house now con- 
sisting of a large majority of whigs he an- 
nounced the intention of the ministers ' to 
bring to condign punishment ' those respon- 
sible for recent intrigues for the restoration 
of the Pretender. A committee of secrecy 
was appointed, and Walpole was chosen 
chairman on 6 April. On the following day 
he was taken ill, and on 3 May was ' in a 
very bad way' (anon, letter in Hut. Mi'iS. 
C'umm. 8th Hep. p. 59a). Despite his illness, 
he received full information of the commit- 
tee's proceedings, and on 9 June was suffi- 
ciently recovered to present to the House of 
Commons a report which he had himself 
prepared with indefatigable industry — 'amas- 
ter|jiece of party strategy' (IUn'KE, Hut. 
J?/iy/. V. 368). It consisted often articles (see 
TlHDAL, iv. 426) charging the late ministry 
with treasonable misconduct in the negotia- 1 be told the House of Commons, had been 



in his politic*' ('Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whigs,' M orkt, iv. 437). Lord 
Chester6eld, a political opponent whom he 
had disgraced, admitted that he waa ' very 
placable to those who had injured him mo?t ' 
(Lfttert, iii. 1418). Bolingbroke could 
never have returned to England without his 
consent, and, when he returned, '\\'ah>ole in- 
vited him to dine with him at Chelsea. 
Walpole's justification lies in the event* 
which followed. In the following autumn 
the rising of 1715 broke out. He knew that 
if the protectant succession, which he had 
at heart, wa^ to be preserved, the lime had 
come to strike. ^^- 

In recognition of these services Walpol^^^f 
was on 11 Oct, 1715 appointed by Towns-^^B 
hend first lord of the treasury and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The suppression of 
the rebellion was accompanied by unprece- 
dented clemency so far as the rank and file 
Were concerned, but of the rebel lords he de- 
termined to make an example. Efforts were 
made to bribe him. Sixty thousand pounds, i 
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; him for the life of the Earl of Der- 
-WMitwater [see Hadcliffe, Jajigs, third 
Eabl]. ^^'alpole'3 answer discloses not only 
the reasons which necessitated severity, but 
the secret informal iun upon wliich he had 
acted in the matter of the imj)eachraents. 
Derwentwater, hv told the house, had to his 
knowledffe been preparing for the rebellion 
* six months befire he n|ipenr(*d in arms.' 
Not e%'en the re monst ranees of Steele and a 
considerable section of his party could pre- 
vail on him to spare the earl. 

The extraordinary fatigues and anxieties 
of 1716, arising at a time when Walpole was 
already in bad health, brought on un illness 
in the spring <if 171U in which ' Lis life 
•was despaired of ' (Townshend to Stanhope, 
CoxE, ii. llt>). During hisubst^nce from the 
house the septennial bill, of which he hud 
already approved, was passed. Walpole re- 
tired for convalescence to a house he occu- 
pied at Chelsea, perhaps upon the site of the 
present M'ulpole Street. From here he 
wrote on 11 May to his brother Horatio 
that he 'gathered strength daily . . . from 
the lowest and weakest condition that ever 
poor mortal was alive in.' L)n July George 
I, accompanied by Stanhope, left for llan- 
OTer. 

A series of court intrigiiw now begun 
against Walpole and Townshend, set on 
foot by the king's German favourites, headed 
by Bothmar, who desired titles and pensions 
for themselves and coutincntal aggrandise- 
ment for their mast it. Sundi-rluud's rest- 
less ambition discerned an opportunity for 
his own advaneeinent, and !m gathered 
round him a cabal of disappointed wbigs. 
He was now lord privy soul with a seat in 
the cabinet. In the autumn of 171*5 he 
made his way over to (iermany, ostensibly 
to drink the \vat<'rs at Aachen, really to 
gain the ear of George I — a design which 
Walpole shrewdly foresaw (CoxK, ii. i')9). 
Walpole hud so far met the king's views 
as to foreign policy tbnt he supported the 
proposed acquisition of Ilremen and Verden 
iiom Sweden, but only because they offered 
increased facilities to a liritish Heet operat- 
ing upon the German coaJ!ts. But he abso-' 
liitely declined U> find money either for a 
war with Uussia or for the payment of a 
force of CJermun troops who had been taken 
into the king's service at tlie time of the 
pretender's invasion of Scotland. The king 
asserted that Walpole had promised to re- 
pay him the advance which bud b'.'en made 
out of the privy purse for this purpose ; 
Walpole protested ' before God that I cannot 
recollect that ever the king mentioned one 
syllable of this to me or I to him.' Sun- 




derland found the king incensed against 
Walpole on this account, Ue inflamed the 
kings resentment by suggesting that Wal- 
pole and Town.shend were intriguing with 
the personal friends of the prince regent, the 
Duke of Argyll, and his brother the Earl 
of Islay, with 'designs against the king's 
authority.' 

In October the king was anxious for the 
signature of a treaty with Franco by which 
France was to discard the pn?tender and 
England should guarantee the succession to 
the regent in the event of the death of the 
king (Louis XV) childless. This treaty 
Uoratio Walpole, then envoy extraordinary 
to Paris, Hally refused to sign on the ground 
that it would be a betrayal of his promises to 
the Dutch. This accumulation of grievances 
led to the dismissal of Townshend by ap- 
pointment to the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland 
in December I71ti. Walpolewould naturally 
have been dismissed with Townshend, but 
Townshend was the acting foreign minister, 
and the presence of Walpole in the cabinet in- 
spired confidence in the city wliigs (Thomas 
Brereton to Charles Stanhope, December 
1710, CoXB. ii. 149). Walpole determined 
to throw in hi.H lot with his chief. The ani- 
mosities of the king dLsapjiea red before the 
apprehension of losing the minister whoso 
reputation as a financier was one of the props 
■of his throne. Stanhope, whom vacillation 
or treachery had led to take side.s with Sun- 
derland, vvrott! to Walpole imploring him to 
persuade Townshend to accept the lord- 
lieutrnniicy and to remain in the cabinet 
(3,lan. I'l"). Townsheiid's acceptance im- 
plied the continuance of Walpole in otlice. 
lipou this basis a truce was established be- 
tween the contending factions. But so long 
as the king gave his confidence to Sunder- 
land and Stanho|>e, Townshend and Walpole 
did little beyond formally defend ministerial 
measures. The resulting friction became in- 
supportable. On April 1717 Stanhope an- 
nounced to Towusbeud his dismissal from 
the lord-lieutenancy. (In It) April Wal- 
pole nought an audience and re.-iigned the 
seals. Ten times did the king replace them 
in his hat (CoXE, ii. HJil). Wahxde. though 
touched by this confidence antl with tears 
in his eyes, persisted in his resignation. He 
did so upon the constitutional ground, on 
which he always insisted, of the indivisible 
rffsponsibility of an administration which he 
declined to share. On the same day be 
announced his resignation to the House of 
Commons by introducing a bill, ' as a country 
gentleman,' which a-s first lord of the trea- 
sury he had been instructed to prepare 
(5 March^. He had for some lime past con- 
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t«mplated reducing tlie interest on the na- 
tional debt. Witn a view to this he had 
endeavoured to raise a loan of tiOO,OOOA for 
the government at four per cent. But the 
moneved interests took alarm. They abs- 
' taine^ from subscribing, and after three 
days no more than 45,000/. had been raised 
(Pari. UUt. vii. 42o, 8 March 1717). The 
new measure was for redeeming the debt, so 
£tr aa it did not consist of irredeemable 
annuities, and reducing the interest from 
■even and eight to live per cent. The sur- 
plus arising out of the taxes appropriated to 
the intero-st at its existing rale would then 
constitute a fund for the discharge of the 
capital of the debt. This was the Brst 

Seneral sinking fund (Tisdal, iv. 6Si-6). 
L concurrent agreement waa made with the 
^ bank of England and the South Sea Com- 
pany by which the interest due to them 
from government was reduced from six to 
five per cent., and thev agreed to advance 
2,500,000/. and 2,000,000/. respectively for 
the purpose of paying off such fundholdera 
•a snould decline to accept the reduction of 
their interest. ' I believe,' wrote Steele on 
19 March, ' the scheme will take place, and, 
if it does, Walpole must be a very great 
man ' ( Vorretp. ii. 423). While the measure 
waa passing through the house a violent 
altercation arose between Stanhope and 
Walpole. Stanhope had long been smarting 
under the reproaches with which Walpole 
had visited his defection to Sunderland. 
Irritated at the necessity of confessing his 
incapacity to deal with the financial ques- 
tion, Stanhope attacked WoljKjle for bestow- 
ing a reversion to an office upon his son. 
Walpole retorted to the effect that it was 
better so disposed than on one of the king's 
foreign favourites to whom Sunderland and 
Stanhope had truckled. * One of the chief 
reasons,' he added, referring to this, ' that 
mode tne resign was because 1 could not 
connive at some things that were carrying 
on' (Pari. Hut. vii. 460; 9 May 1717). 
Walpole entered into opposition with the 
declaration that he did not intend ' to make 
the king unea-sy or to embamus his affairs ' 
(ib. \il 449, le April 1717). This pledge 
he regarded as compatible with a harassing 
opposition to the king's ministers, between 
whom and his mojesty he distinguished (U>. 
vii. .56.")). 'The parties of WaI])ole and 
Stanhope,' wrote Pope in June 1717, 'are 
as violent as whig and tory' ( U'urKt, ix. 
S8S). So often did Walpole find himself in 
the same division lobby with Shippen [s«re 
SuiPPEN, William], the leader of the ex- 
treme tories, that Shippen caustically re- 
marked that 'he (^\'ulpoh3) was no more 



afraid than himself of being called a Joco- 
bit«.' 

In 1717 Walpole supported the tories in an 
unsuccessful attack upon Lord Cadogan [see 
CkDooAS, William], commander-in-chief, 
one of the allies of Sunderland and Slan- 

I hope, who had been accused of embexxle- 
ment in connection with the transport of 

j some Dutch auxiliaries. He echoed the 
tory outcry against a standing army, de- 

I clared twelve thousand men un adequate 
force, and opposed, though he finally voted 
for, the mutiny bill of 1718. llis tolerance 
upon religious matters has already been 
seen. In 1711 and 1714 he had warmly 
opposed the occasional conformity bill and 
the schism bill; yet in 1719 he resisted the 
repeal of this last act. He denounced 
(11 Nov. 1718) the quadruple alliance con- 
cluded on the previous 2 Aug. between the 
emperor, France, England, and subsequently 

I the L'nited Provinces, of which he was him- 

I self afterwards the advocate. He disap- 
proved the attack by liyngupon the Spanish 

{ lleet, though this must be acknowledged 
to have been consistent with his own pacific 
temper. It was also characteristic of his 
incapacity to maintain resentment that he 

I withdrew from the prosecution of the im- 

f peachment of Oxford. However factious 
his opposition may have seemed, the vigour 
of his attacks and the feebleness of ministers 
increased his iiiUuence in the House of 
Commons. His crowning op]>ortumty came 
with the introduction of the peerage bill on 
2 MaR'h 1718. The object of this measure 
was to limit the numlier of peers to 216, 
191 from England and 2o from Scotland. It 
was really aimed at the Prince of Wales 
(George II), whom it would prevent fr w i 
flooding the House of Lords with tory pefl^^H 
upon his father's death. It would, of coail^^| 
have rendered the lords thi< dominant mem- 
ber of the constitution, Walpole found the 
whig peers not indisposed to the measure. 
He wrote a pamphlet against it with tbe 
title of ' The Thoughts of a Member of the 
Lower House,' &c. He stirred up the oppo- 
sition of the more ambitious countrv gentle- 
men. He addressed a meeting of wfiig peers 
at Devonshire House in a ."jx-ech which pro- 
duced a complete revulsion of feeling. With 
them ho made arrangements for an opposi- 
tion to the bill when it reached the com- 
mons. On 8 Dec. in the House of Commons 
he demolished the proposal in ' a very mas- 
terly speech,' and secured its rejection by 
209 to 177 votes. 

In January 1720 the government began 
to entertain a scheme for the reduction of 
the irredeemable annuities which omountad 
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to 800,000/. a year. An ofier was made by 
thf South Sea Company to take tliera over 
and to pay 7,567,000/. lor the privilege. The 
scheme was warmly opposed by ^^'alpole as 
financially and constitutionally unsound; 
nevertheless it was aceepted liy the house. 
Walpole published a pamphlet comlemuing' 
it by the title of 'The South Sen Scheme. 
Considered.' But speculation in South Sea 
stock spread like a lever. The I'rincess of 
Wales (Caroline) took tognmbling in stocks, 
and, AValpole having the reputation of ex- 
traordinary tinancial ability, she sought lii.s 
advice. To ^^'alpole's career this association 
proved of momentous importance. It was 
cemented, scandal said, by an intrigue be- 
tween the prince and Mrs. Walpole, ' which 
both he and the princess knew ' ( Ladv ( "nw- 
PEK, Diary, p. 134). On 20 Miiy 17l'0 Lady 
Cowper ■wTOI e, ' M r. W'aljKile so jMi.ssessed her 

tthe princess's] mind that there was nut room 
or tne least truth : ' and again, ' The prinre 
is guided bv the princess a.'* she is by Wal- 
pole ' (10 May 1720). He himself took ad- 
vantage of the public mania, bought largely 
in South Sea stock, and sold out at the top 
of the market at 1,000 per cent, profit. With 
the fortune thu.s acquired Lorebuilt lloughtim 
and began his famous CdUectiou «i' pictures. 
His a.ssociation with the prince through thr 
princess led to his l)ecoming an intermediari.' 
for the reconciliation of tue prince to the 
king. Sunderland felt the gmund slijiping 
under his feet. He made overtures to Wal- 
pole, who at first refused to take s«»rvice 
under him (ili. 1.") April 1720). As Walpolo 
afterwards expluined to Lord Holland, ' his 
[Sunderland's] temper was so violent that he 
would have done his best to throw me out 
of window' (Siielbubne, Aufnhiogr. i. 35). 
This probably ex])lains why Walpole was 
content to accept the inferior but lucrative 
position of paymaster of the forces instead 
of desiring to sit in the cabinet. Sunderland 
was deeply involved in the South Sea busi- 
ness, and, B.s Walpole had predicted the' 
collapse (Lady Cowper, Vinn/, p. \!i*^), he 
probably foresaw Sunderland's sjwedy and 
compulsory rellreraent. Hi.s personal disUku 
of Sunderland ptjrhaps led him, contrary to 
bis custom, to spend the summer of 172U in 
the country. 

Meanwhile South Sea stock was declining. 
By SeptembiT panic had set in. \N"alpole 
was called up from the countiy to assist the 
Bank of England with his tulrice. Ue 
drew what was afterwards known as ' t he 
bank contract," by which the bank agreed 
to take the bonds of the company at 400 per 
cent, premium for a sum of 3,700,000/. due to 
it. But the fall still continued. l'roni]ited 



by Sunderland, tho king, who used to say 
oi' Walpole that he could convert stones to 
gold (CoxE, ii. 6'20), now called upon him 
to produce a scheme for the restoration of 
public credit. In Lord Harvey's belief the 
commission was given him by Simderland 
with the expectation that he would fail, and 
that the odium attaching to the cabinet 
would be transferred to him. Walpole 
undertook the task. On 21 Dec. he pre- 
sented to the House of (Commons a plan 
suggested by Jacombe, undei^secretary at 
war, the substance of which was to engraft 
nine millions of South Sea stock into Bank 
and East India stock respectively. This 
propo.sal l)ecame law in 1720 (7 Geo. I, st. 1, 
c. o), but before taking elfect it was partly 
superseded bv another act of 1721 (7 Geo. I, 
c. 2), also Iramed bv Walpole, remitting 
more than 5,0OO,0O0"/, of tho 7,50(1,000/. 
which the South Sea directors had agreed 
to pay the iiublic. The 2,000,000/. was 
remitted in December 1723 (Pari. Hist. viii. 
.13) and other measures taken to lighten 
the disaster to the sufferers. While the 
tide of indignation was flowing in full force 
against the South Sen proraoli-rs, Walpole 
behaved with consummate tact and judg- 
ment. He pleaded extenuating circum- 
stances for Aiiilabie [see Aislabib, John], 
who had been compelle<l to resign the 
elianrellorship of the exchequer (23 Jan. 
1721). Ill' .successfully defended Sunder- 
land (15 Miircli), not for love of the man, 
but to avert the danger of a tory ministry. 
He inf>ist>>d that the accused directors should 
hi' aliovved counsel. His fairness drew 
obloquy upon himself. In the squibs and 
caricatures of the day he was nicknamed 
•Tho Screen' (CoxE, ii. 210). On 4 Feb. 
1721 .Stanhope, on 10 Feb. James Craggs 
the younger [ q. v.l, and on 16 March James 
Craggs tue elder ]^q. v.l died. Sunderland 
was compelled by public opprobrium t-o re- 
tire, and on .'( .\pril Walpole was ap|>ointed 
chancellor of the exchequer and first lord of 
the treasurv. On 10 Feb. his brother-in-law 
Townshend had taken Stanhope's post as 
secretary of state. An extraordinary con- 
juncture of circumstances had thus ri.'Stored 
till' two ministers to power and annihilated 
the (ipuosing faction. 

In tho administration that followed Wal- 
pole Ix'gnti by affecting a corajjarative indif- 
I'erence to foreign policv. As Palm wrote 
to tho emperor on 13 Dec. 1726, 'Sir R. 
Walpole . . . does not meddle in foreign 
'affairs, but receives accounts of them in 
general, leaving for the rest the direction of 
them entirely to ]..ord Townshend.' Walpole 
in return was left absolute master of home 
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policy. He now prored himself the first 
great commercial minister since the days of 
Thomas Cromwell. On 19 Oct. 1721 the 
speech from the throne announced his pro- 
posals, fie recommended the removal of 
export duties from 100 articles of Uritigli 
manufacture, and of import duties from ^i^ 
articles of raw material, lie also relieved 
the colonies from e.Yport duties upon naval 
stores, hoping to encourage supplies for the 
navy from that source, and thereby to 
render the country independent of political 
contingencies in the Baltic. lie thus re- 
versed the traditional attitude of statesmen's 
minds towards imports. They were to bo 
treated, so far as pos.sible, as raw materiiils 
for our monufactures rather than as intnisi ve 
foreign products. Encourngemenl to impnrts 
would, he saw, facilitate exportation, which 
up to that time had ejtclusively mnnopolised 
attention. It is not unlikely that .Vrtliiir 
Moore [q.v.], who had been the real author 
of Bohngbroke'* commercial treaty with 
France in 1713, was Walpole'a adviser in this 
policy (llAKRor, liulingbroke, pp. 14'J, 245). 
The restless Sunderland now began to coquet 
with the tories. NVith the hope of getting 
rid of Walpole, he pugge.sted to the king liis 
appointment for life to the lucrative otlice 
ot postmaster-general. This would have 
excluded him from parliament. The proposal 
elicited from the king the reply, ' I will 
never part with him again.' (In 19 April 
1722 Sunderland died. Early in May \i 22 
the regent Orleans disclosed to Walpole 
the Atterbiiry conspiracy [see Atterburt, 
Francis], It was accompanied by a plot 
to assassinate Walpole himself (It. Walpole, 
J{nnini»rencf»,\>. c\i\). Walpole with charnc- 
teristic vigour ' took the chief part in un- 
ravelling this dark niysfer>' (Onslow MSS. 
p. i&'2). His usual moderation towards 
political oppnueuts .showed itself in pro- 
ceeding against the bishop by a bill of pains 
and penalties instead of by attainder. lie 
appeared as a witness against the bishop in 
the House of Lords, where a memorable 
duel of wits took place, ' but he was too 
hard for the bishop upon every turn ' (il>. 
t), 463). In the following October (17th) 
lie took the unprecedented step of suspending 
the Imbeus corpus act for a year — ' too long,'- 
Hollam not unju-'tly says. On 31 Oct. he 
intimated to the llouse of Commons his 
intention to introduce a bill for raising 
100,000/. by a special tax on the e-states of 
Roman catholics and nonjurors. This bill 
when brought into the house on 23 Nov. 
1722 proved to refer to Roman catholics 
only. Walpole justitied it, against the 
objection that it savoured of persecution,' 



upon purely political grounds — that the 
recent pint liad been hatched in Home, and 
that the Ifoman catholics were unanimously 
favourable to the restoration of the pre- 
tender. L"pon this reasoning the house 
rtivivi'd his original intention and extended 
the bill 10 all nonjurors (10 May 1723). 
The consequence was ' a ridiculous sight to 
see, people crowding to give a testimony of 
their allegiance to a government, and cursing 
it at the same time for giving them the 
•trouble' (Onflow MSS. p. 4fi3). This act 
(9 Geo. I, c. 24) was one of Walpole's least 
judicious measures, the disaffection it excited 
more than compensating for the aid it 
brought to the treasury. 

On 10 June 1723 the king rewarded Wal- 
pole's services by creating his eldest son 
liobert a peer, by the title of Lord Walpole 
of Walpole. For himself the minister nad 
refused the honour, a significant indication 
(hut lie regarded the House of Commons as 
/the seat of power. About this time the ele- 
ments of u new whig opposition began to 
crystallise. The centre was John, lord Car- 
teret [ii. v.], who had been nominated by 
Sunderland to succeed .Tames Craggs, jun., 
on o March 1721. He followed Sunder- 
land's example and intrigued with the tier- 
man dependents of the king. Daniel Pul- 
teney [q. v.] and .Sir John Barnard [q. v.], 
Wal|;ole'8 principal opponents on matters of 
finance, were at first the leaders of this fac- 
tion ill the commons; in 1726 the Earl of 
Chester6eld [see Stanhope, Philip Dob- 
Mliii] became the chief ally of Carteret in 
the lords. 

In the summer of 1723 Townsbend and 
Carteret, the two secretariesof state, accom- 
panied the king to Hanover, leaving Wol- 
iiule in undisputed possession of power in 
•jOgland. So tranquil were public atiiiirs 
that on 3D Aug. 1723 Walpole boasted to 
Townsbend that money could be raised at 
3/. 12i<. (W. per cent. Meanwhile Carteret 
was lit tempting to play again the part 
eimcled by >underland in 1710. A struggle 
took place at the Hanoverian court between 
Townsbend, supported by the Duchess of 
Kendal, and Carteret in alliance with Uern- 
storft' and Bothmar, the Hanoverian mini- 
sters. The immediate quest ion at issue, the 
Platen marriage [see George I], ended in 
the victory of 'I'ownshend and the substitu- 
tion <12 Oct. 1723) of Horatio Walpole 
[q. v.j for Carteret's agent, Sir Luke Schaub 
[q.T.J, as envoy to Paris, Carteret had in 
the meantime been casting about for sup- 
porters in parliament, and projected a coali- 
tion with the tories to oust Walpole. This 
intrigue was betrayed to Walpole in July 






1723 by BoUngbroke, who hnJ received a 
pardon in the previous Jlay. Bolingbroko 
suggested that Wnliiole should accept hia 
aid in forming sucli a coalition in hi.s own 
interest. Rut Wnlpole wiis no lover of in- 
trigue. When Sunderland made a similar 
proposal, ' Mr. Walpole took the other point 
ofatandingorfalling with the whiga'(CWr/i»fc 
Mas. p. 38). lie now a.s firmly rejected 
Bolingbroke'sovertures. It was at tlii3 period 
that ho detected Fulteney [.^ee PrLTENEt, 
William] in secrnt correspfrndcnce with Car- ■ 
teret, and never put confidence in him again ' 
(Ukbtei, Memoirs,!. 12). To wnshend's suc- 
cess over Carteret was mnrked by the dis- 
missal of Carteret from the secretaryship of 
state and his iippointnient ns lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland (3 April ITi't). From this time 
may be dated u resolution npimn^nt in Wal- 
pole to keep men of briirmnt talent out of 
nis administrations, lli' nominated as Car- 
teret's successor the Duke of Newcastle 
[see I'elham-IIoli.es, Thomas], ' having ex- 
perienced how trouble.'iomo a mon of parts 
was in that oflice'(H. Walpole, .V«n.i. 163). 
The natural consequence was that the whig 
opposition wa.'« constantly recruited by the 
men of promise whose numbers and abilities 
eventually proved equal to the overthrow of 
Walpole's odminislration. 

Carteret arrived in Ireland ( 23 Oct. 1724) 
in the midst of the e.\('itemeut aroused over 
• Wood's lialfpence.' This grant had been 
made by Sunderland to gratify the Duches.s 
of Kendal [see SciiiTLByBUKo, Countess 
Ehbenoakd Meli'sina von der], who bad 
sold it to Wood [see Wood, William, rf. 
17301 Walpole had, in fact, opposed it 
(Lord Midleton to Thomas Brodrick, 15 Aug. 
1725, CoxB, ii. 427), but it was his duty as ' 
first lord of the treasury to sign the treasury ' 
warrant of 23 Aug. 1722 authorising ' Wil- 
liam Wood of Wolverhampton to establish 
at or near Bristol his office for carrying out i 
the afi'airs of his patent giving him sole power J 
and authority to coin copper farthings and 
halipenco for the service of Ireland' (Hi'tt. 
MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. App. p. 79 a). The 
value was limited to 10*<,0<K)/. Walpole 
madediligeni inquiry into ihejustificjitiou of 
the outcry raised . I n a letter to T'ownshend 
on 12 Oct. 1723 he showed in detail that it 
was utterly baseless, and proved it by the 
verdict of a practical assayer (January 172}, 
Ck>XE, ii. 410). Hewas forresolute measures. 
On 24 Sept. and 3 Oct. 1723 he wrot-e angary 
letters to Grafton, Carteret's predecessor as 
lord lieutenant, for his weakness in face of the 
opposition to the patent in the Irish parlia- 
ment (MSS. Record Office). Carteret, whom 
Walpole Imd, perhaps on insufficient grounds, 




suspected of inciting his friends the Brod- 
ricks [see Bbodrick, Alan], who led the 
Irish party, to resistance, had originally been 
nominated lord lieutenant, as Sir W. Scott, 
in his ' Life of Swift,' says, by a ' refined re- 
venge,' that ho might carry the matter 
through with a Iiigh hand. Wood was said 
to have indiscreetly bott.ste<l, ' Mr. AValpole 
will cram his brass down their throats' 
('Fourth Drapier Letter,' Swift's Work-t, 
vi. 428). But it was never Walpole's policy 
to fly in the face of popular passion. lie 
bowed to the storm by rccoui mending to the 
king to substitute 40,(XH)/. for th.' 1(J<),000?. 
astnelimitnf value of the coin to be imported 
into Ireland (see the report of the pri\'y coun- 
cil, dated 24 July 1724, in Swift's Workf, 
vi. 36fi-76). l*rimat« Hugh Boulter [q-v.l 
had warned the ministry on 19 Jan. 1724 
that not even a reduction to 20,000/. would 
be accepted. He was right. Un 4 Aug. 
appearea the second ' Drapier Letter,' assail- 
ing Walpole's concession ns savagely as the 
original grant. Walpole then felt tJiat no 
safe course was left but to withdraw the 
patent altogether, and wrote to that effect 
to Newcastle on 1 Sept. 1724. But Towns- 
bend and the king were still for strong 
measuri'.'*, and Carteret, whoso private opi- 
nion was known tn be adverse to the patent 
(St. John Brodrick to Midletou, 10 May 
1724), went to Ireland determined to regain 
the royiit favour by his real in enforcing it. 
By December Carteret had come round to 
Walpole's opinion, and in May 172/5 the 
king, on Walpole's advice, consented that 
the patent should be cancelled. So tranquil 
was England during 1 724 that only one public 
•division took place in the House of Com- 
mons, where Walpole was now all-powerful. 
The year 1725 was marked by disturbances 
in Scotland. In February 1724 the English 
country gentlemen in parliament had ex- 
pressed a grievance at the evasion by the 
Scots of their share of the malt tax. Wal- 
))ole, apprehensive of exciting the latent 
disaffection of Scotland, at first resisted the 
proposal to enforce its levy ; but in Uecem- 
cember 1724 a motion was carried to substi- 
tute a duty of sixpence a barrel on beer in 
Scotland instead of the malt tax. In July 
1725 this led to a riot in Glasgow and a 
combination among the brewers of Edin- 
burgh to discontinue brewing, which it was 
expected would lead to fresh disturbances. 
Walpole had reason to believe that the riots 
were being fomented for political purposes 
by the Diiko of Koxburghe [see Keb, John], 
one of the Cart«ret faction, secretary of 
state for Scotland, who was persuaded that 
they would lead to Walpole's overthrow. On 
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26 Aug. 1725 the duke was dismissed. Wal- 
pole put in bis place bis trusted friend the 
Earl of liilay [see Campbell, Abchibald, 
third DuKB of Akoyli,]. In obedience to 
Walpole's instructions the earl levied the 
tax and put down the brewers' combination. 
From this time he continued to be Walpole's 
representativo in the government of Scot- 
land. The session in parliament of 1725 was 
made memorable by the impeachment for 
corruption of the Eiirl of Macclesfield [see 
Parker, Thomas], lord chancellor. It is 
said that Waljinle was jealous of the chan- 
cellor's personal influence with the king and' 
the German ministers. lie himself took the 
decisive measure of appointing a committee 
of the privy council to investigate the 
rumours against Macclesfield (Campbell, 
Lives of the C/iancfUors, iv. 618), and his 
friend Sir Oeorge Oxcnden moved the im- 
peachment in the commons. On the other 
hand, William Pulteney, now in open oppo- 
sition, and Sir William W'yndhamfq. v.], the 
leader of the tories, were the clianccllor's 
defenders. After George I's death Wulpolo 
refused to make Macclesfield any furthtT 
payments from the treasury in dincharge of 
the fine of 30,000/. which tlie king had pro- 
mised to di'fray (I'A. p. 53U). 

On 20 April 1725 Walpole seconded a 
motion miulo by Ixird Finch in the House 
of Common.-< for removing so much of Boling- 
broko's attainder as to enable him to succeed 
upon his father's death to the family estates. 
Walpole, who knew his restless temper, had 
always opposed his return, and in 173^ 
spoke of his yielding to it as ' a much rt'- 
peut^>dfault' (nKR\BV,Memoirt,i.2'24). He 
waa induced to support this motion oulj by 
the peremptory insistence of the king, 
prompted by tlio Duchess of Kendal, who 
pocketed a bribe of 11,000/, His reluctance, 
and still more his insertion of a clause in 
the Mt restoring Bolingbroke'sestates, which 
prevented Bolinghroke from exercising a 
&ee disposition over them, excited keen re- 
sentment (On»low MSS. p. 515). Boling- 
broko at once set to work to unite the scat- 
tered factions which had hitherto offered 
but a dejiultory and feeble opposition to 
Walpole's administration. 

In 1725 Walpole persuaded the king to 
revive the order of the Bath, ' an artful 
bank of thirty-six ribands to supply a fund 
of favours' (Hobacb Walpole, Remini- 
«eefiC8«, p. cxiv). He washimself on 27 May 
invested with the order, which he quitted 
on 26 June 1726 for the Garter. This pro- 
motion of a commoner, for the first time .since 
1660, caused much jealousy among the nobir 
lity, and suggested the nickname 'Sir Blue- 



string ' by which he was commonly assailed 
in the pasquinades of the time. 

Foreign affairs now first begun t<i press 
upon Walpole's attention. The treaty of 
^ ienna,sign6d on 30.\pril 1725, had elTected 
a coalition between Philip V of Spain and 
the emperor Charles VI of Austria. It was 
suspected to include, and in fact did so, 
secret articles for the wresting of Gibraltar 
from the English, of Hanover &om the king, 
for the restoration of the pretender, and for 
the suppression of protestantism. As a 
counter move tothi.s, Townshend, theu with 
the king, devised the treoty of Hanover. 
This established an alliance between Eng- 
land, France, and Prussia. In England an 
outcry at once arose that the country was to 
be sacrificed to the king's German dominions. 
Walpole, who had not been consulted, 
blamed Townshend as ' too precipitate.' He 
dreoded a war which.he wrote to Townshend 
on 13 Oct., was only to be justified by the 
imminence of an invasion. .Vs evidences of 
o projected invasion multiplied (Walpole to 
Townshend, 21 Oct. 1725, CoxE, ii. -WS), his 
dislike of the treaty abated, and on 19 Feb. 
1726 he carried in the House of Commons 
iin address expressing approval of it. Never- 
theless, he still resented Townshend's con- 
duct, and henceforth insisted upon being- 
made acquainted with the progress of foreign 
affairs (Hervev, Memoirs, i. 23). It is 
not without significance thot we find him 
on 19 June 1726 addressing a complimen- 
tary letter to Fleury. Townshend, on the 
other hand, resented this new departure. 
On 23 May 1726 Pozobueno wrote to Rip- 
perda, ' "The misunderstanding between 
Townshend and Walpole daily increases ' 
(CoxE. ii. .'501). 

While this rift was widening in the mini- 
stry, Pulteney, as leader of the opposition, 
was adding to his following in the House 
of Commons. In a letter to the emperor on 
17 Dec. 1726, Palm estimated liis supporters 
as nearly a third of the house, and outside 
the house as consisting ' in the richest and 
most considerable persons of this nation.' 
H is policy was an alliance with the emperor, 
^^'alpole's for the maintenance of friendship 
with France. Upon the a-ssembling of par- 
liament, on 17 Jan. 1727, Walpole dex- 
terously turned the popular feeling against 
Pulteney's policy by the king's speech which 
revealed the terms of the treaty of Vienna. 
So intense was the public indignation that 
ministers carried the address by 251 to 81. 

In December 1726 the opposition had 
started the ' Craftsman,' a paper chiefly in- 
spired by Bolingbroke. It contained scor- 
nlous invectives against the Walpoles and 
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much declamation againBt corruption. It 
produced a great effect upon the public 
mind, so much so that the tories confidi'ntAy 
Rntiuipated that, with the assistancw of the 
king's German chamberlain Fabrice and 
the Duchess of Kendal, Bolingbroke would 
supplant Walpole in the king's confidence 
(' Anecdote of Mr. Pelbam ' in CoxE, ii. JJTi!; 
cf. On.iloio MSS. p. 516). Bolingbroke, 
anxious to produce an impression on the 
king, induced the duchess to lay before him 
a memorandum against Walpole in the style 
of the ' Craftsman.' Walpole, hearing of 
thiB and shrewdly anticipating George I's 
distaste for declamation, insisted that the 
duchess shnuld pmcure Bolingbroke an 
audience. On Walpole'a inquiry as to the 
substance of Boiingbroke's indictment, the 
king replied 'Bagatelles! Bagatelles!' 
""evertheless, so shaken did Walpole feel his 
lition to be by the defection of thi' duchess 
that, if we are to believe a statement made 
by Pelham to Onslow ( Onj»A)ir .ViV.V. p. .116), 
ho was only dissuaded by the Duke uf Devon- 
shire ond the Princess of Wales from re- 
tiring with ft peerage in the summer of 
[Oeorge I's last visit to Hanover. This iu- 
•tion was strengthened by a serious ill- 
•wliich attacked him on 26 .\pril 1727 
JUSS. Comm. 9th Rep. .\pp. p. 401 l>), 
and was thought to endanger his life ( Pri- 
mate Boulter to Lord Towushend, 9 May 
1727). He was so weakened that in June, 
when anticipating dismissal by Oeorge IT, 
he burst into tears at a visit from Onslow, 
and 'declared he would never leave the 
court if he could have any office there, and 
would be content even with the comptrollers 
sUff' (Ongloir MflS. p. 517). 

The news of the sudden death of Geor]ge I 
on 12 June 1 727 reached Walpole at Chelsea 
on the 14th. Aware of the importance of a 
first audience, he 'killed two horses in 
carrying tlie tidings ' to the new king at 
Richmond ( Walpotiana, i. 86). The king, 
who when he quarrelled with his father had 
called Walpole ' rogue and rascal,' received 
him coldly and nominated his treasurer 
Compion [see Compton, Sib Spbhcbr] to 
draw up the declaration to the privy council. 
Compton, unequal to the task, requested 
Walpole to draft it for him. Walpole 
eagerly seiied the opportunity to put Comp- 
ton under an obligation. lie anticipated a 
possible impeachment, and promised Compton 
his support in parliament m return for pro- 
tection (Hebvet, Memoirs, i. 32-3). The 
courtiers at once began to trim their sails. 
' Sir Robert's presence, that used to make a 
crowd wherever he appeared, now emptied 
every comer he tumea to ' (I'j. p. 37). But 



the queen hated Compton, who had in- 
judiciously paid court to Mrs. Howard [see 
Howard, Hbsribtta], the king's mistress. 
Compton himself became sensible that he 
coulu neither form a ministry with the 
tories nor without them. The king was 
anxious for the maintenance of the French 
alliance; Horatio Walpole had Fleury's ear, 
and Fleury dismissed him to London to ex- 
hort George to adhere to his father's policy. 
I^ostly, Walpole appealed to the king's 
strongest passion — avarice. The civil list of 
his father had been fixed at 700,000/. Wol- 

fole ollered to make it 80O.(X»0/. [see 
'ri.TESEY, William]. Compton had pro- 
posed that the queen's jointure should be 
60,000/. a year ; Walpole undertook to ask 
for 100,000/. Compton had neither the 
courage nor the following to carry the 
larger proposals. The king greedily swal- 
lowed the bait. ' It is for my life,' he said 
to Wnlpole, ' it is to be fixed, and it is for 
your life.' On 24 June 1727 Walpole was 
reappointed first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the e.\chequer, and Townshend 
secretary of state. 

The new parliament met on 23 Jan. 1 728 
with a considerobte majority in favour of 
the ministry. Pulteney, who in 172^^ and 
1727 had assumed the part of financial critic 
on behalf of tlie opposition, attacked W'oi- 
])ole on the ground of an improper opplica- 
tion of the sinking fund. Walpole success- 
fully defended his version as to the state of 
.the national debt and the rate of its dis- 
charge, and carried the division by the de- 
cisive vote of 250 to 97 (4 March). But as 
public feeling had been aroused, especially 
by Pulteney's pamphlet ' On the State of 
the National Debt,' he deemed it prudent to 
_dmw up an elaborate report (Pari. Hut. viii. 
6.04), which was accepted by the House of 
Commons by 243 to 77 f8 April) and pre- 
sented to the king (1 1 April). In this se-ssion 
Walpole was placed in a critical position by 
the avarice ot the king, which he nnce de- 
clared one of his two principal dilBculties, 
Hanover being the other ( Kl3fG, Anecdotes, 
p. 41). The king complained that llo.OOO/. 
'was deficient on the civil list. The claim 
was more t han doubtful, and Walpole refused 
to endorse it. The tories thereupon made 
I overtures to the king, off'ering to add another 
I 100,000/., and George intimated plainly to 
I Walpole that he must either undertake to 
press the claim through parliament or resign 
(Hervet, MenwirK, i. 124). Walpole with 
much reluctance yielded, but the opposition 
in parliament was strong, and fourteen peers 
signed a protest (10 May 1729). The failure 
of the opposition to displace Walpole was 




due to the attaclc8 ou the expenditure of the 
secret-service fund, with regard to which' 
Georgu IT wospiirticularly sensitive. Thfse 
were led bvHhijipi'n (.'i .Iiilv 1727) and I'lil- 
tenev (21 Feb. 1727 and 20 Feb. 1728>. The 
result was that Atterbury's son-in-law llorice 
wrote to him on 24 June 1728, ' Walpole 
gains ground iind governs more absolutely 
than in the luttor reign. Mr. Pulteney's re- 
inova] from tin' lieutenancy of one of the 
Yorkshire Ridinps is one instance of his 
power.' The influence of the ministry with 
the king wiia strengthened by the success of 
the negotiatioii.'i for the treaty of Seville [see 
STASaopE, Wir.i.iAM, Iti90?-I756], signed 
on 9 Nov. 1729, which fir the time deprived 
the Jacobites of their last hope of aid from 
a foreign power. 

The opposition now conceived the project 
of undermining Walpole's power by depriv- 
ing him of the customary means of securing 
it in the House of Commons. On 16 Feb. 
1730 Sandys [see Sandys, Samtel] intro- 
duced the pension bill to disable persons in 
receipt of pensions from .«itling in parlia- 
ment. The king ordered Wnlpole to oppose 
it in the House of Commons, but he refused, 
leaving it ou this occa.sion, and in 1734 and 
1740, to be thrown out by the lords ( Hallam, 
Cotut. Hint. Hi. :i52). Meanwhile his rela- 
tions with Townsliend increased in difficulty. 
In 1729 an iiltercutiou between them ended 
in n scuflle and drawn swords. In December 
there were rumours of Townshend's retire- 
ment (Ladv Marv Howard to Lord Car- 
lisle, CarMe MSS. p. 62). The tories, 
sensible that the direction of foreign jwlicy 
WM passing into Walpole's hands, now 
violently attacked him on the score of the 
French alliance, of which he was known to 
be a warm luhocate. They inflamed the 
public mind with pretences that the Wal- 
noles were bel raying the interests of England 
ny neglecting to insist on the provision of 
tiie treaty of lUrecht, and of tuat of 1717 
for the demolition of the fortifications of 
Dunkirk. At the instance of Bolingbroke, 
Sir AN'. Wyiidham brought on a debate with 
the object of proving that Dunkirk was be- 
coming an increa.sing menace to the south 
coast, and indirectly of breaking the French 
alliance by insisting on its complete dis- ■ 
mantlement. In the debate which followed 
(27 Feb. 1729-30) \V'al]>o!c made a vigorous 
attack oil Rolingbroke, and carried an address 
approving the action of the ministry by 274 
to 149. So brilliant was Walpole's defence 
that the debate was currently spoken of as 
• the Dunkirk day ' (see CoXB," ii. 676, 687), 
'the greatest day,' said Horatio Walpole, 
*thst ever I knew.' In the course of this 



session Walpole broke with the accepted 
policy of controlling the commercial interests 
of the colonies by exclusive reference to the 
advantage of the mother countrv. He passed 
an act (the Hice Act, 3 Geo. ll, c. 28; the 
preamble of which affirms the then novel 
principle that the prosperity of the mother 

.country is aided by care for the prosperity of 
the colony. By this act Carolina was no 
longer compelled to export rice exclusively 
to tngland. In 173'5 he extended the same 

j privilege to Georgia (8 Geo. II, c. 19). On 

i the other hand, he renewed the charter of 

1 the East India Company till 1706, despite 

I the protests of the opposition, for the pay- 
ment of 20(1,000/. and the reduction by one 
per cent, of the interest due on account of 
Its loans to government. 

' On 15 May 17;iO Townshend resigned. 
.His ' irascible and domineering and jealous ' 
temiier (Heuvet. Menvi!r», i. 108) had long 
rendered him distasteful to the queen. "The 

I, death of Walpole's sister Dorothy, lady 
Townshend, mi 29 March 1726, had weakeneil 

' the link tliiit bound the two ministers 
together. Hut it was the queen who, as 

I Horace Walpole said, 'blew into a flame 
the ill-blood' between the two by her exclu- 
sive reliance ujMjn M'alpole. 'As long,' said 
Walpole, 'as the firm was Townshend and 
Walpole, the utmost harmony prevailed ; but 
it no sooner became Walpole and Townshend 
than things went wrong and a separation 
ensued.' Walpole, alive to the growth of 
the opposition and of the dangers attending 
a monopoly of power, now made overtures to 
some of its leaders. Wilmington [see 
CoMPTON, SpescerI, the king's favourite, he 
succeeded in detaching and made him lord 
privy seal. To Pulteney he offered Towns- 
nend's place with a peerage. The inter- 
mediary was the queen. But Pulteney re- 
fused all advances. Chesterfield, who had 
earned encouragement by betraying the 

, plans of the opposition to the queen, was 
made lord steward. Foreign affairs, nominally 
in the hands of Newcastle and Harrington, 
were entirely controlled by Walpole. 

The strength of AValpole's position and 
Fiis well-known toleration gave the dissenters 
hope that their claims as steady supporters 
of ills government might at lost be recognised. 
In 1727 he had passed the first (1 Geo. II, 
St. 2, c. 23) of a series of indemnity acts 
exempting from the test those who had not 
duly qualified themselves for the offices 
they held. They now agitated for a repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. The 
Sacheverell affairhad taught Walpole caution 
in ecclesiastical matttirs. He did not think 
their request ' unreasonable,' but for a 
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minister confronted by n mixed opposition 
which the proposal would unite he thought 
it 'unBeasonabieNIlERVEy, iV<"mui>ii, i. 154). 
On the other hand, both in 1731 and again 
in 1733 he promoted n measure in favour of 
the dissenters in Ireland wliicli be was 
obliged to abandon (is irapnu'l icuble. 

The popularity which nuw fell to Walpole 
from bis eitraordinarj* success at home and 
abroad provoked the opposition to scandalous 
personal attacks. The 'Craftsman ' of 7 Nov. 
17;iO aflirnied that the hou.sekeepiiig bills nt 
Houghton amounted to l,'AK)/. a week. In 
ballads and broadsides be was represented as 
plundering the trea-sury and as selling the 
country to Krance. \Valpole himself was 
serenely indifferent, but on 7 .luly 1731 the 
grand ]ury of Middlesex presented ' I{nbin".s 
lUign' and others of the libels circulated in 
the streets, together with some numbers of 
the ' Craftsman.' This wan followed by a , 
number of succe-ssful prosecutions. Pulteney 
having published a pamphlet styled 'An 
Answer to one I'art of an Infamous Libel,' 
Jtc, in which be disclosed a conversation 
with AValpole on the reconciliation of the 
Prince of Wales with bis father, so incensed 
the king that he struck him off the roll of 
the privy council with his own hand. The 
year 1733 witnessed the introduction by 
Walpole of twolmportant financial measures. 
Of these the first was bis proposal to take 
i500,000/. from the sinking fund. The ob- 
jections to such a precedent were obvious, 
out Walpole's reasons deserve examination. 
The alternative, he told the country gentle- 
men, was raising the land tax, which in the 
previous session he hod cut down by a 
shilling, once more to two shillings in the 
pound. But II principal point of his policy 
was the reconciliation of the country gentle- 
men to the whig government. 1 lad he to 
make choice between them and 'the moneyed 
interest,' he would certainty have sacrificed 
the country gentry. ' A minister,' he once 
remarked, ' might shear the country gentle- 
men when he would, and the landed interest 
would always produce him a rich fleece in 
gilence : but tlie troding interest resembled 
a hog, whom if you attempted to touch . . . 
he would certainly cry out loud enough to 
alarm all the neighljourhood ' (D. Pulteney 
to the IJuke of Uutland, Rutland MSS. p. 
202). In this case the moneyed interest ap- 
proved because, as Walpole explained, the 
credit of the government had now risen to 
such a height that they ' apprehended 
nothing more than being obliged to receive 
their principals too fast.' This combination 
of interests triumphed over the opposition, 
and the proposal waa carried by i.'4o to 135 
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.votes (23 Feb. 1733). It was a triumph of 
political exigency over fiscal principle. 

The conciliation of the country gentry by 
the reduction of the land tax was preparatory 
to another financial change which, had it 
been effected, would have anticipatc<l the 
great reforms of the present century. This 
was the famous excise scheme of the same 
session. Walpole's attention had been drawn 
to the state of the customs' revenue. Since ' 
1723 he had checktnl the smuggling of tea 
and coffee by applying to them a compulsory 
warehousingsysteraundergovemment super- 
vision (see ADAM Smith, Wealth of NattoriK, 
bk. V. ch. ii.), thereby increosing ihe revenue 
derived from them by 120,000/. in seven 
years. No change was made in the name of 
the dutv, and the reform passed unnoticed. ._ 
He had (14 .March 1733) projected the ap- " 
plication of the same system to tobacco and 
wiiie. By so doing there would not merely 
be a check put upon smuggling. Under the 
existing complicated system of discounts, 
drawbacks, and allowancej*, with the aid of 
false weights and false entries, vast frauds, 
as he jKiinted out, had been detected, espe- 
cially upon re-exportation. His])r<iposol was 
to levy the full tax on tobacco and wine im- 
ported only when they were removed from 
the warehouses tor sale. W'here imported 
for re-exportation no tax was to be levied at 
all. The former of these two measures 
would, it wiui thought, check smuggling, 
' because the importer ' would never run any 
I risk, or be at any expense to evade the custom- 
I housf^ officers at the first gate, when at so 
many more afterwards he would be equally 
exjio.sed to be catched by the excise officer' 
(IIervey, Memoim, i. 184). The second 
would, as Walpole explained, ' tend to make 
London a free port, and bv consequence the 
j *market of the world.' Tlie change was, in 
I technical terms, a transfer of customs tfl 
' excise,' and therein the opposition saw their 
opjKirtunitv. Excise hod at various times 
been levied with vexatious incidents upon 
most of the necessaries of life. Its very name 
' was odious. The 'Craftsman' and the pam- 
"! phleteers discerned in the proposals the first 
j approach to an excise upon all articles of 
' food and clothing. Walpole had himself 
given some colour to the suggestion by re- 
imposing in 1732 (5 Geo. II, c. 0) the salt 
tax, which he had repealed in 1730 (3 Geo. II, 
c. 20'). Even then. Sir WiUism Wyndham 
had argued, ' it is one ate]) towards a general 
excise' (9 Feb. 17.'12), and Walpole had in- 
dignantly repudiated the suggestion (Pari. 
Hilt. viii. 960). But the course of events 
strengthened the public suspicion. Petitions 
against the scheme poured into the Iloust; 



L«f Commons. The houne iUelf was besieged 

Pbv ' amost extraordinary concourseorpeoplc' 

l^he city of London pruyod t-o be heard by 

counsel ai^iust the bill, and it8 petition waa 

■ escorted by a train of coaches that extended 
lAMm Temple Bar to Westminster. Discon- 
I tent began to pass into disiiSV-ction. The 
[army, it was said, could nut be D-lled on 

because the soldiers believed that tobacco 
would be raised in price. Inside the House of' 
Commons the ministerial majorities dwindled 
from sixty-one, on the introduction of the 
echeme on 14 March 1733, to seventeen on 

tlO April. On that night Walpole gave a 
supper to a dozen friends. 'This dance it 
will no further go,' he said, with tears in his 
eyes (Chatham Speeches, i. 69). On the next" 
<wy he moved ' that tlie bill be read ii second 
time on 12 June' (the recess). Frantic maiii- 

• festations of delight tlirouphout the country 

■ followed his ciipitulotion. AValpolewas bumt_ 
in effigy in the city (Carlisle MSS. p. Ill), 
where ne had incurred unpopularity by de- 
signating the formidable blind of petitioners 
'sturdy beggiirs' (14 Murcli 17;J3). The- 
king had taken tlie strongest personal in- 

I'terest in the biU. Its abandonment was fol- 
lowed by the summary dismissal of Lord 
Chesterfield, the lord steward, and of a group 
of peers in public employment who had co- 
operated witli him in tijiposing it. The Duke- 
of Bolton and Lord Cubhnm, both colonels 
tot household cavalry, were cashiered. The 
r opposition thereupon moved for leave to bring 
in a bill ' for securing the constitution by 
preventing officers, not above the rank of 
colonels of regiments, from being deprived 
of their commig-siions otherwise than by judg- 
ment of a court-martiul to bo held for that 
purpose, or by address of either house of par- 
liament' (13 Feb. 1734). Walpole in reply 
warned the hotwe of the constitutional danger 
of 'stratocracy' involved in tlie proposal. 
' Any minister,' he afterwards added to Lord 
ilervey, ' must be a pitiful fellow who would 
not show military officers that their employ- 
ments were not held on a surer tenure than* 
those of civil officers' (IIebvey, Memoirs, 
iii. 101). The motion was negatived with- 
out a division. 

Nevertheless, Walpole'a power had been 
shaken. It is true tint he could probably 
have carried theexcise billthrough the House 
of Commons. The reason of its abandonment 
wa8, as he truly said, that ' the act could not. 
be carried into execution without an armed 
force, and that there would be an end of the 
liberties of England if supplies were to bo 
raised by the sword.' The reinforcements in 
number and vindictiveness which the recent 
dismissals brought about renewed the activity 



of the opposition. Scotland had been one of 
Walpole s strongholds. Its representative 
peers had been nothing more than the nomi- 
• neesof Lord Islay, ^^'alpole'8 Scottish stKjre- 
tary of state. Lord Stuir, one of the great 
officers dismissed, headed a revolt of the Scots 
' peers against this system at the general elec- 
I tion of 17;i4 {Stair AnnaU, ii. 195 ; cf. Part. 
' Hint. ix. (308). The government, it is true, 
' carried its list, but the allegiance of Scot- 
land had begun to wane. Outside parlia- 
ment the opposition still fanned the excite- 
ment of the populace by attributing to Wal- 
pole a design ot fresh proposals for a general 
excise. But he Iniew that the opportunity 
even for partial reform was past. ' I can 
assure this house,' he said, ' I am not so mad 
as ever again to engage in anything that 
looks like an excise' (4 Feb. 1734). 

A general election was now approaching. 
The tones proposed in the last session of 
the expiring parliament the repeal of the 
Septennial Act and the substitution of tri- 
ennial parliaments. Walpole opposed the 
motion in a speech pronounced to be one of 
the best he ever made, full of brilliant 
though covert invective against Bolingbroke, 
the real inspirer of the proposal. It was 
not warmly supported by the opposition 
whigs, and was defeated by 247 to 184 votes 
(13 March 17.'i4). Distrust forthwith began 
to set in among the opposition, Pulteney 
resenting Sir W. Wyndham's reliance upon 
Bolingbroke, whose ' very name and presence 
in Euplnnd liid hurt' (Bolingbroke to Wvnd- 
ham, 23 July 1739). Early in 1735 Boling- 
broke returned in disgust to France. The 
opposition whigs had thrown away the 
weapon which had won them their recent 
victory. 

Meanwhile the vacancy of the crown of 
Poland had plunged the continent into a 
war, in which the emperor was rapidly 
succumbing before the combined forces of 
France, Spain, and Sardinia. His appeals 
for help enlisted the German sympathies of 
the queen at the same time that they aroused 
the martial ardour of the king. Walpole 
gratified the king so for as to press upon the 
expiring parliament of 1734, despite an 
influential protest of peers, on unconstitu- 
tional measure empowering the crown to 
raise sea and land forces without limit 
during the interval between the parliaments 
(2.8 ifarch 1734). But he was resolute for 
non-intervention, except in the quality of 
mediator, The emperor, furious with ' the 
Walpoles' (the emperor to Count Kinaki, 
31 July 1734), despatched Strickland fsee 
STRicKLAifD, Thomas John Fbascis], bishop 
of Namur, to London to intrigue against 
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them at court. Striclilniid bcjjan by tam- 
pering with llarringti>n, the secretary of 
state, with whom be had u long and secret 
conference. He was graciously received by 
the king and queen. Uumour predicted 
Wulpole's approaching fall. The queen 
argued her case with the minister week_ 
after week ( Hebvey, Memoirs, ii. 61 ). 'I told 
the queen this moming,' he said to Ilervey, 
'Madam, there are fifty thousand men slain 
thi.« year in Europe and not one Ktiglish- 
znan.' Alive to the intrigues around him, 
AValpoIe kept in his hand every thread of 
the negotiations When in (letuber 17^4 
Fleury made overtures for a jie.ice, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the queen to support j 
him in giving the cardinal a favourable 
response. He put a .stop upon Harrington's 
attempt, made at the inslnnco of the kiug 
himself, to involve England by guaranteeing, 
in oimjunction witti the emperor, the defence 
of Holland (igainst theFrencb. 'My politics,' 
he bad written to Townsliiiid on 3 Aug. 
172;^, ' are to keep clear of all engagements.'- 
The plan nt' pacification, which was sub- 
stantially that accepted by the belligerents, 
was tlie work of the two Walpoles, Sir 
Robert inspiring t lie foreign office of England, 
and Horatio havingtheearof Fleury. Boling- 
broke's comment on the peace was that ' if 
the English ministers had any hand in it, 
they were wist^r than he thought them ; and 
if they bad not. i hey were much luckier than 
they deserved to be.' 

The general election had taken place in 
the spring of 17;U, before the brilliant 
success of Walpole's foreign policy had 
operated to retrieve his defeat upon the 
excise bill. Despite a large expenditure on 
the elections, he lost some six or seven seats 
in Norfolk, and returned to parliament on 
14 Jan. 173."> with a diminished following. 
The gratifying issue of his policy of peace 
announced in the king's speech of 15 Jan. 
1736 furnished a compensating triumph. 
The address of congratulation was voted 
■without the smallei^t opposition (17 Jan.), 
anil the thanks of parliament, rendered by 
convention to the king, for 'saving this 
nation from the calamities of war,' wero_ 
recognised on all bands as duo to Waljiole. 

The dissenters judged this a favourable 
opportunity to solicit from Walpole a further 
indication of his friendly disposition to 
them. It wa.s probably, as Stanhope con- 
jectures, at this time that Dr. Chandler [see 
"CnA!fi>LEK, SiMUEL], at the head of a 
deputation of dissenters, inquired of him 
when the moment would come for fulfilling 
the hopes he had iield out to them. He 
replied that it had not yet arrival Being 



pr(!S8ed for a sjieciBc answer, he said, ' I will 
give it you in a word — Never.' The dis- 
senters thereupon entrusted their case to the 
op|«i9ition whigs. On 12 March 1736 Wil- 
liam riumer moved the repeal of the Test 
Act. Walj)ole was placed iu a position of 
great dilhculty. With many considerate ex- 
pressions towards the dissenters he opposed 
the motion, which was defeated by 'J^>1 to 
123 votes. The motion for repeal was again 
pres.'!ed in 1739, but was again opposed by 
\\'utpole and was rejected in the llousc of 
Lords by 188 to 89 votes on 6 April. On the 
other band, be zealously forwarded a bill for 
'the relief of quakers. His interest was per- 
haps quickened by thecircumstance that there 
were many quakers, his supporters, in hia 
constituency. The bill was lost in the 
House of Lords chiefly through the opposi- 
tion of the bishop of London [see UiBSOir, 
Edmusd^. Walpole bad regarded the bishop 
as bis ' first and sole minister in church 
matters,' an<i intended him to succeed Wake 
[si^e Wake, William] at Canterbury. This 
following upon another dift'erence between 
them [sf.-e KuNDLE, TnoiiAs], he henceforth 
withdrew his confidence from IJibson and 
appointed Potter [see Potter, John] to 
Canterburj- instead (1737). 

August and September 1736 were marked 
by anti-Irish riots in London and by the 
I'orteous riot ut Edinburgh [see Pokteocs, 
JoHs]. The London riots were fomented 
by the Jacobites (H bkvey, Memoim, ii. 300), 
and associated with dii>content on account 
of the (kxn Act which had been passed in 
the previoussession [see Jekvll, Sib Joseph]. 
Although Walpole had taken no further 
interest in this measure than to insure the 
civil list against consequent losses, it was 
popubirly ascribed to him in concert with 
.lelivll, its real author (see Sir It. Walpole 
to I'lonitio Walpole, 11 Oct. 1736, CoiE, iii. 
3.")9). The Porteotis riots were sein-d upon 
by the op|Kisition in the lords, headed by 
Carteret, to embarrass Walpole bv insistence 
on extreme measures, which, Lord Islay 
warned him, would provoke u rebellion in 
Scotland (Hertet, Memoiri, iii. 103). The 
growing weakness of Walpole's position now 
became apparent. He was adverse both to 
the violent proposals of the opposition, and 
even to any inquiry upon which a justifica- 
tion of them might be found (ib. iii. 40). 
But two of his own cabinet, Hardwicke and 
Newcastle, were caballing against him with 
Sherlock and Carteret (i*. p. 102). He told 
Newc*stle to his face ' Your grace must take 
your choice between me and him [Carteret] ' 
(t4. p. 13<3), .Signs of defection showed them- 
selves in the commons, and the queen her- 
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self was inclined to side with the dissentients 

iSTANUOPE, ii. 295). The situation wan 
urther com])licst<?d by the attitude of the 
tones, who secretly encouraged the disafl'ee- 
tion in Scotland and opposed any hill what- 
ever. In these dilHciilt circum.statices Wal- 
pole hod no choice but to accept the principle 
lof the bills of penalties and to mitigate 
these as far as possibh' (10 Geo. II, cc. 34, 
35). The opposition, however, took care to 
identify his name with these measures, 
which seriously impnin-d his former popu- 
larity in Scotland. The position of Wiiljiole 
was made the more difficull by the attitude 
of the Prince of Wales, who.se house had 
for some time past been the rendezvous of 
the young whiffs of the opposition, ' the_ 
boys,' as W'alpole nicknamed them. The 
prince had long been dissatisfied with his 
allowance of ;"iO,000/. a year. In l"."}? he 
originated a proposal that it shuuld be in- 
creased by an additional "jtJ.OOOA from the 
civil list. The iiuggestion was warmly 
embraced l>y the whoU- opposition (Doiiixt;- 
TON, Diary, p. 395; IIhrvkv, Afrmuirf, iii. 
418), who foresaw that it would irrevocably 
alienate the prince from the minister, since 
it was certain to be opposed by the king. 
On 22 Feb. 1737 a motion to this elTect was 
mode by Pulteney and seconded by Sir John 
Barnard [q. v.], the two most formidoble 
members of the whig opposition in the 
Uouse of Commons. W'alpole (irst made 
secret overtures to the prince to (>ersuade 
him to desist (i/i. iii. 48). He next adroitly 
oftered as a rompnimise a settlement of the 
allowance of TjO.OOO/. and a jointure on the 
princess in addition. The prince rejected 
the proposal, as Walpole had indeed fore- 
seen. ' He had proposed,' he told the king, 
'to bring the House of Commons to reason 
with it, not the prince' (if>. iii. 60). He' 
carried the house by a majority of thirty. 
'If ever any man in any cnnae, he said to 
Lord Heney, ' fought dagger out of sheath,' 
I did so in the House of Common.^ the day 
his royal highncss's affair was debated there ' 
(i6. p. 92). After his fall two members of 
this majority were found to have been bribed 
by him in two sums of 500/. and 4(K)/. apiece 
— the only instance of purliainentury corrup- 
tion ever proved against him. Ills own ' 
mention of the fact on two separate occa- 
sions to Lord Ilcrvey and the queen (ili. iii. 
80,93) ia some indication that this expedient 
for securing a majority was esceptional. The 
majority wos reolly assured by the abstention ' 
of forty-five lories of Jacobite sympathies. 
From this time the Prince of Wales openly ' 
'olled himself in the opposition to Wal- I 
• Whereas Walpole's policy had always ' 



been, as Onslow says, one ' of having every- 
body to be deemed a Jacobite who was not 
a professed whig ' (Omiow MSS. p. 4<J.5), the 
prince now courted the adhesion of the 
llunoverian tories, led by Sir W. Wyndham. 
He tiiereby became the mainV>ring of an 
['opposition which divisions had hitherto ren- 
dered ineffective. 

The nest move of the opposition again 
came from the whigs. On 24 March 1737 
Harnaril moved a resolution for redeeming 
the 24,000,000/. of the South Sea annuities 
at four per cent., and converting them into 
annuities at three per cent. Considered 
as a piece of parliamentary tactics, this 
was a dexterous move. It rallied in its 
support the country gentlemen, the concilia- 
tion of whom was the foundation of Wal- 
pole's financial policy ; while it wos opposed 
to the interest of the capitalists, upon whom 
Walpole's power really rested. On principle 
he could not venture to oppose it. His own 
brother Horatio, the I'elhams, and others of 
his most confidential friends were favourable 
to it. He apparently contented himself with 
the dilatory plea that the time was un.suit- 
abh'. But while the bill wag being pre- 
pared in conformity with the re-solution, he 
found time ' to go about, to talk to people, to 
solicit, to intimidate, to argue, to persuade, 
and perhaps to bribe ' (llERVKr, Mnnoirf, iii. 
130)againsttheproposal. When the billcnrao 
on he put up his friend Winnington [see 
Wi.v.MSGTON, Thomas], a lord of the trea- 
sury, to extend the proposal to all the re- 
deemable debts, i.e. from 24,000,000/. to 
■44,000,000/. This change not only increased 
the general hostility to the bill, but made it 
impracticable. Walpole then voted with 
the minority against the proposal, thereby 
re-establishing his credit with the city 
(30 .March). When the new bill was intro- 
duced (22 April) he opposed it with a 
number of plausible financial arguments, 
and the bill was rejected by 249 to 134 
votes. His conduct is ascribed by his friend 
Lord Hervey to jealousy of Barnard and 
the fear of alienating the moneyed men 
(Memnin, iii. 126). It is possible, however, 
that the danger of war with Spain, and the 
])rospective necessity of raising a loan on 
that account, coupled with the fact that the 
bill would have locked up the greatest part, 
of the sinking fund for several years and 
compelled him to levy fresh taxes, were ad- 
ditional and justifiable grounds for his oppo- 
sition. At the close of the session of 1737 
^\■alpole introduced with general approval 
' the playhouse bill,' conferring on the lord 
chamlK'rlain a statutory power of Ucensing 
plays (10 Geo. II, c. 29). The occasion was 
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the increasing tendency of the stage to pro- 
fane and politiiral plays. Of these the mi*-' 
chief, indeeii, immcdiuti'ly alTected W'alptile, 
of all men tin.' mosi iiidirterent to attack ; but 
the need of a rt-straiuing authority was felt 
by the opposition, who were already count- 
ing upon office, and had been the first to 
Sropose It'ptislation upon the subject [soe 
lARSARl). SiB JoHs]. lu April 1738 \\ al- 
pole supported the unnnimoun resolution of 
the Uouse of Coninrous against the publicii- 
tion of it«debales, uponthi' reasonable ground 
of the gross dislionestv of the reports {I'arl. 
7/«/. X. 800-1 1». 

Tlie sessions of 1736 and 17-'i7 had both 
disclosed the gn>wing weakness of Wulpole 
in parliament. Hi.s itiHuence at court bad 
been sensibly lowered by (be compromise he 
proposed to the I'rince of Wales (HkrvIuT, I 
Memoim, iii. 91, 161). The king and 
queen, who \ied with each other in a re- 
sentment (igaiiist the prince which Walpobr , 
was incapable of sburing, discussed his dis- I 
missal (i7/. p. 181), atlVonted by his in- | 
aistence that the terms oll'ered should be ol)- 
Serveil (ifi. p. 183). llardwicke, in collusion 
with Newcastle and Carteret, was urging a 
reconciliation whii^h it was impossible to 
undertake, while the prince, on the other 
hand, credited Walpole with every move 
made against him. It was a position so im- 
possible to maintain that Wulpole seriously 
entertained thoughts of resignalicm (ifi. p. 
185). At this juncture the (jueen died 
(iO Nov. 1737). Her transient resentments 
aisappeared at her dciitbbed. Sending for 
Walpole, she siiid : • I recommend the king, 
ray children, and the kingdom to your ciu'e ' 
(Ti. p. 3l''2). lUit he foresaw as clearly as 
the rest of the world ( Corrrnpimdencf of 
litwhrfs of Mnrllmrouyh, iii. liL'l ) t he decline 
of his influence with the king, whose irri- 
table vanity cuuld ordy be managed by a 
woman. The dukes of tiraftun and New- 
castle pressed bira to pay court to the Prin- 
cess Emily. ' I'll bring lladitme Watraoden 
over,' he answered; 'I was for the wife 
against the mistress, but I will be for the 
mistress against the daughters.' 

i'ublic attention now began to turn to 
England's relations with .Spuin. A deputa- 
tion of merehaists petitioned the king in the 
autumn of 1737, complaining of depredations 
bv Spanish otlicials upon English traders to 
the \Vest Indies. In March 1738 the coun- ' 
try was ablaze with the story of Jenkins's j 
ear [see Jeskins, KoheutI. Walpole stood j 
almost alone for peace, llis own colleagues I 
in the lords passed resolutions (2 May 1738) I 
against the Spanish claim to search vessels 
for contraband, which he had succeeded in { 




excluding from the resolutions of the House 
of Commons. During the autumn of 1738 
the war fever, stimulated by the opposition, 
was steadily rising, ^\'alpote, through Sir 
Renjamin Keene [q. v.], the minister at 
Madrid, cfl"ected a convention with Spain in 
time for the meeting of parliament, which 
had been prorogued for this purpose till 
I Feb. 173y. The convention provided for 
a settlement of disputes within eight months 
between plenipotentiaries to be appointed. 
But ' No search ' was the popular cry, and 
upon this the convention was silent. Pitt 
thundered against it as ' an insecure, un- 
satisfactory, dislionourableconvention.' Wal- 
l"ile himself spoke ' in a more masterly, 
dexterous, and able manner than I ever 
heard bini, (o the satisfaction and applause of ] 
the whole house, and even of his enemies' 
{TreiHir MSS. p. 26, Horatio Walpole to 
H. Trevor, 27 Slarcb 1739). Nevertheless 
the address of approval was onlv carried by 
a majority of twenty-eight (8 March 1739), 
' The patriots,' as the opposition styled them- 
selves, now took the rash resolve to secede 
from the House of Commons (!• March). 
^N'alpole's answer to the declaration of this 
intention by Sir W. Wyndbam was, .said 
Chatham, one of the lineat .speeches be bad 
ever heard (see Pari. Hiit. n. 1323). This 
decision was highly advantageous to Wal- 
jKjIe. He had been seriously ill in the pre- 
vious Srptember with some form of fever, 
and had never recovered his strength 
( JIare MSS. pp. 245, 248). He now enjoyed 
an interval of three months' freedom from 
harassing attack iih.) The opportunity 
was utilised by him in pushing through 
bills appealing to commercial interests. He 
carried his colonial policy a step further y 
by extending to molasses and sugar from 
the West Indian colonies the principle of 
free exportation already accorded to rice 
(12 Geo. II, c. 30). He also (jralified the ■ 
manufacturers of cloth bv taking off the 
duties I'rom wool and woollen yarn imported 
from Ireland, and preventing their exporta- 
tion elsewhere than to Great Britain 
(12 Geo. n, c. 21 ). This was pursuant to 
the principle of commercial policy formulated 
by liim in the king's speech of 1721, 'to 
make the fipiirtfttion of our own manufac- 
tures andtlie importation of the commodities 
u.sed in the manuructuring of them as prac- 
ticable and as easy as may be.' 

In May 1 7<')(1 the English and Spanish pleni- 
potentiaries met for the ratificjition of the 
convention. Walpole bad foreseen that the 
stumbling-block to peace was the Spanish 
claim of search for contraband. But the 
king was eager for war. So were Walpole'a 
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colleagues, Newcastle aud Hardwicke, and I Walpole still retained the direction, in- 
indeed tlie entire nation. lie consented to creased in complication. After a successful 



a despatch instructing Keene, the English invasion of Silesia, Frederick the Great 
plenipotentiary, to demand the surrender of sijfned a treaty with France in Juno 1741. 
the right of search. Spain rofusnd ; and on "'' ' '' " '^ " > 

19 Oct., amid a burst of popular enthusiasm, 
war woa declared. ' They now ring the 
bella,' said WulpoU- bitterly ; ' they will soon 
wring their hiiiids.* It bus been observed by 
Burke that \\'alpole's conduct was stamped 



with weakuess, that ' bo temporised, he 
managed, and, adopting very nearly the sen- 
timents of his adversaries, iie opposed their 
inferences' ('First Letter on a liegicido 



The queen of Hungary had called upon 
England to enforce its guarantee of the 
pragmatic sanction. Again Walpole was 
ibr peace; the king and the cabinet for 
intervention. Again "Walpole had to give 
way. On 8 April 1741 the king's speech 
invited parliament to support him in the 
maintenance of the pragmatic sanction, and 
300,OCK)/. was voted as a siibsidy to the 
queen of Hungary. In May the king, de- 



I'eace,' Works, y. :i88). Hut Walpole was spite Walpole's remonstrances, went over to 



the prey of two harassing di8eaR«>s, gout and 
the stone, which left bira but intermittent 
vigour and disturbed the balance of his 
naturally placid temper. ' And all agree Sir 
]{obert cannot live,' wrote Popo in 1740 
(Works, iii. 497). lie might, it issaid.have 
resigned. As n matter of fact he did twice 
tender his ri>signation, but was appealed to 
by the king ' not to desert him in his greatest 
difficulties' (CoSE, i. 625). And l)ehind re- 
signation loomed impeacbineii:, wbicb, in 
the popular fury against, the sulu advocate of 
peace, was certain. Ue lost his hold alike 
of parliament, where nobody believed be 
could stand another session (Marrlnnonl 
Papers, ii. lUJ), and of the cabinet, wliere 
Newcastle, whos(^ ' name is " Pcrliiiy," ' us 
he justly said, was intriguing for bis place. 
One rebutl' followed another. In November 
173!) I'ultcney, in the face of bis opposition, 
carried n bill ' for the oncouraiieuu'nt of sea- 
men ' (13 Geo. II, c. 3). .Vgiiinst (he place 
bill, limiting the number of olticials in the 
IIou.se of Commons, bis mnjority, wliicli had 
been thirty-nine in 1734, sank to sixteen in 
1739. In the lords the bishops were waver- 
ing in favour nf the prospect ive di-spensors of 
patronage (I'ulteney to Swift, SwiiT, U'urks, 
lii. 120). liis altercations with Newcastle 



Hanover to organise the defence of the elec- 
torate. On 28 Oct., without consulting 
Walpole, he hastily concluded a treoty with 
France, pledging Hanover to neutrality for 
a year, ond leavmg England to confront the 
storm alone. As in the war with Spam, so 
in this, upon the minister who had from the 
Jirst opposed fell the opprobrium of the mis- 
conduct. 

In view of the approaching expiration of 
parliument, the opposition determined early 
in 1741 til place turir case before the country 
by a motion for on address to the king for 
the removal of Walpole. On 13 Feb. the 
motion whs introduced by Sandys, with a 
long review of the minister's policy both in 
home and foreign aflairs. Hut the death of 
Sir W. Wyndhum (17 June 1740) had di.s- 
solved the bond l«'tweyn the torics and their 
whig allies. It i.s just to say tof> that there 
were tories who objeited cm principle to try- 
ing a minister upon general allegations. It 
was urged against \\ alpole that he had made 
himself ' sole and prime minister,' an uncon- | 
Hlitutionnl invasion of the responsibilities of I 
his colleagues ju.<<tifying the imputation to] 
him exclusively of the dilHculties in which' 
tbo nation was placed (see Protest of the 
L/yriin, 1 3 Feb. 1 741 ). It was a serious accu- 



■were incessant. 'The war is yours,' he e.x- I sutionnl that epoch of constitutionaldevelop- 



claimed; 'you have !ind the conduct of it — 
J wish you joy of it.' ISut a rupture with 
the greatest boroiigb-nionger in England 
would have ruined liim, for Scotland was all 
but lost when, in Murcb 1740, Argyll went 
over to the O]if>nsition (Stiiir Annnh, ii. 2t5(l). 
During an e.xtriiordinary series of years, 
from I7I0 to 1710, witli two slight e.Tcep- 
tions in 1727 nud 1728, there had been abun- 
dant harvests (Tookk, Iliit. 0/ Prices, i. 43). 
The winter of 1730-40 was one of long and, 
severe frost and of consequent distress. 
Bread rose in price, riots followed, and of all 
this Walpole bore the odium 



ment, for hi" accusers likened him to Straf- 
ford. In a defence of consummate ability 
Walpnle repudiated the charge, but declared 
himself accountable for the conduct of the 
uiiuislry. An extraordinary effect was pro- 
duced by a short speech against the luofion 
by Edward Harley, nephew to the minister 
whom AValpnle himself had impeached. He 
was followed by ' the country gentlemen to 
a man ' (NroENT, Memoirs, p. 94). To the 
general amazement, .Shippen, followed by 
thirty-four Jacobites, walked out of the house, 
and the threatened minister found himself 
in a majority of 290 to 106 votes. On the 



By the death of the emperor Charles VI | same day Carteret made the same motion in 
in 0/>/yihflr 1 740 foreign ulfairs, of which the House of Lords, and was defeated by 



108 to 59. But it was significant that Lord 
Wilmington, who hoped to be Walpole's re- 
Tersioner, and gome other peers belonging 
to the ffovemmeut abstained from voting. 
Shippen 8 secession wa? afterwards cxplaiued 
OS an act of gratitude to Walpole for having 
saved one of his friends from a prosecution 
for treasonable correspondence. Its more' 
probable cause discloses one of the most 
curious episodes of W'alpole'a politi(.'Kl career. 
A letter nas recently been printed from the 
old pretender ut Rome to Lis ngent, Colonel 
O'Brien, at I'aris, dated 1 Sept. 1 7M (llniltf- 
hin Mas. p. SVi). Kroin this it oppears that 
a friendly overture having been mude on be- 
half of Walpole to O'Brien, the pretender 
directed a cautious replv to be made by 
O'Brien to Walpole's friend AVinnington, 
then a lord of the admiralty. Ajnoiig W'ul- 
jiole's papers was found an originii! letter 
from the pretender at Home, dated 10 July 
1739, written to the Jocoljite Thomns Carte 
fq. v.] for delivery to the agent of some 
important personage in England who hud 
demanded pledges as to the church and the 
safety of the reigning sovereign in the event 
of a restoration (ST.»..\)iorE, vol. iii. p. x,\xiit, 
App. p. xlviii). Mr. Jlorley has summed up 
the probabilities against the identiticali'jii of 
this personage with Walpole ; but the dis- 
covery of thelettiTof 1 734 inclines the balance 
the other way. It appears also to have been 
well known to a few persons that Wul()ole 
at critical moments was in the habit of buy- 
ing oil' the Jacobite section of the opposition 
by encouraging hopes in the pretender. Sun- 
derland had, with George I's consent, done 
the same thing before him (StaxiiopIv, ii. 
41). George 11 himself one day mentioned 
the fact that Walpole knew the jirelender's 
hand (Hobace Walpoij;, Letters, i. 182). 
Lord Orrery,the pretender's st^cretary, is said 
to have received a pension of 2,000/. a year 
from the government (see Wuljuiliana, \; 
(53). Ilis sueces.-or, Colonel Cecil, was quite 
persuaded that Walpole contemplated a re- 
storation, and by this means ne received 
early information of the Jacobite schemes 
(King, Anecdotes, p. 37). Another inti^r- 
mcdiary was the Duchess of Buckingham 
[see Sedu;v, CiTuxiii.VE]. 'Sir Robert 
always carried them (the pretender's letters) 
to George II, who endorsed and returned" 
them' (lloUACE AN'alpole, RemmiscfHces, 
vol. i. p. c.xlii). That this correspondence 
was simply a piece of parliamenlnry tucties 
there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. The 
secession of the Jacobites in 17-41 'broke the 
opposition to pieces' (I^rd Chesterfield to 
Ix>rd Stair, <S7niV AnnaU, ii. 2(J8). There 
WAS no doubt in the minds of the defeated 




party as to the real cause of the defecliooi 
and ' Chesterfield was despatched to Avignoa] 
to solicit by the Duke of Ormonde's means 
order from the pretender to the Jacobites 
concur roundly in any measures for Sir 
Robert's destruction ' (HoiucB Walpole, 
Metniiir*, i. 52). The pretender, chagrined 
at having been hoodwinked, despatched ' at 
least a hundred tetters ' which were trans- 
mitted to his friends, in November 1741, in 
this sense (Ktoiigli in CoxK, i. eH7 ji.) 

-Meanwhile, at midsummer 1741, the gene- 
ral election had taken place. The Scottish 
boroughs Ibllowed the Duke of Argyll, en 
couraged, it wiia suspected, by the treachery 
of Islay. The Coruisli boroughs fell awa;^ 
to Lord Falmouth and to Tliomas Pitt ofl 
Boconnoc, the electioneering agent employed' 
by their duke, the Prince of NVales (Cocbt* 
XEV, Part. JIi»t. of Curntrall, p. xvi). Wal- 

{Hile foresaw the end of his ])olitical career, 
le, who had been distinguished by his 
boisterous spirits and hearty laughter, now 
sat ' without speoking and with his eyes 
fixed for an hour together' (Horace Walpole 
to II. -Mann, 19 Oct. 1741). On 1 Dec. 1741 
the new parliament met. It was known 
that the ministerialists and the opposition 
were, as Pult*ncy said, near equilibrium. A 
long attack having lieen mndc by Pulteney 
on the conduct of the war, Walpole accepted 
his challenge by fixing 21 Jan. for the con- 
sideration of the slate of the nation (tS Dec.) 
In the meanwhile the state of parties would 
bj determined bv the results of the trials of 
C3ntested election returns, which were 
fought out on political grounds. The first 
of these wils a division on the Bossinoy 
election on 9 Dec. 1741, in which ministers 
had a majority of sLx ( Cumvions" Journals, 
xxiv. 17). On 10 Dec. Woljiole's candidate 
for the chainiianship of the committee on 
elections [see Earle, Giles] was defeated, 
by four votes (Pari Hint. xii. 323). On J 

17 Dec. tho ministerialist members for Bos^l 
siney were unseated by six votes (ib. p. 
322 H.), and five days later (22 Dec.) those 
for Westminster by four votes. This last 
defeat produced an immense moral effect. 
Upon 24 Dec. the house adjourned till 

18 Jan. Walpole, still unwilling to resign, 
employed the recess in an attempt to detach.] 
the Prince of W'ales from the opposition by 
an oiler from the king of an additional 
r)0,(XX)/. a year to his income (5 Jan. 1742). 
The prince returned a refusal to entertain 
the proposal so long as the minister remained 
ia power. But the failure of the negotia- 

t ions inspired Walpole with the hope that 
the king would refuse to consult the leadera., 
uf the whig opposition, white the torisKJ 
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would be unable to form a ministry (Sir R. 
Wilmot to the Duke of Devonshire, 12 Jan. 
174:?, CoxE, iii. 580). Apparently this was 
also the fear of ' the boys,' represented by 
Lyttelton [see Ltttblton, Geoboe], I'ilt, 
and the (Jrenville s [see I i kenv i i,i.e, Geoboe ; 
Gkenville, HichakdTempleI, who secretly 
approached AN'ulpole, offering to make terras 
with him unknown to the Prince of Wales 
(Glover, Memoim, p. 3). AV'alpole wiis 
thus encouraged to resistance, and astonished 
his friends bv bis 'spirit, intrepidity, and 
cheerfuluoB8'(C«//u//<-n Papers, p. 172). On 
21 Jan. 1742 I'ulteney moved for referring 
tea secret committee the papers relating to 
the war — in ellect a vote of want of confi- 
dence in the government. Walpole roused 
his flagging powers. ' He exceeded himself ; 
he particularly entered into foreign alluirs, 
and convinced even lii.s enemies tlmt lie was 
thoroughly ma.ster of them. He actually 
dissected Mr. Pulteiiev " (Sir H. Wtlmot to 
the Duke of Devonshire, 12 Jan. 1742, 
CoXB, iii. 58S). He carried the division by 
three votes. But the opposition liud united 
again, and on 28 Jan. its triumph came. In 
H division on the Chippenham election go- 
vernment was Vjeaten l)y one vote. The ellect 
of this defeat was a panic umung the place- 
hunters, and Walpole'fi own family urged 
him to re.sign ( H. WaM'OLK, Mfrnoim, \. 1 2.H). 
(Jn 2 Feb. the opposition members returned 
for Chippenlmm were deelnred by a majority 
of sixteen to liave been duly elected. This 
result was only achieved by lavish bribery on 
the part of 'the patriots,' the constant de-, 
claimers agaiiust ministerial eorruption. The 
Westminster and Cbippenluiiu election divi- 
sions cost the Prince of Wales alone 
12,0()0/., as he liim.wtf confessed, ' in corrup- 
tion, particularly among I he tories' (Glover, 
Memoir*, p. 1 ). ttn the same day Walpole 
made up nis mind tb:il lurther resistance 
was impossible. lie bad that morning sent 
notice to the virtual head of the opposition, 
the Prince of Wales, upon whom be subse- 
quently called, and received from him the 
strongest assurances that he should not be 
molested, for the Jacubiies were already 
clamouring for his bead. On the ollierhiinil, 
he promised to give a genera! .sujipnrl to a 
whig administration. Parliament was ad- 
journed on 3 Feb. The king ' bur.'it into a 
flood of tears ' upon his announcing his re- 
tirement. On !♦ Feb. bo was created Earl 
of Orford, and on the lllh he resigned all 
his employments, receiving a. promise of 
a pension of 4,000/. a year. 'The great and 
undaunted spirit and tranquillity almost 
more than human 'with which, as a witness 
tells us, be met hia reverses, revived the 



personal affection so widely felt for him, and 
his levees were more crowded than at the 
height of his power. 

The king offered the premiership to Pul- 
teney ' with the condition only that Sir 
liobert should be screened from all future 
resentments' {Life of Dr. Z. Pearce, p. 3). 
Pulteney refused any further assurance than 
that he was 'not a man of blood' {Ltfe 
of liuhop Nrtrton, p. 4H). On 9 March, 
when Lord Limerick moved for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire into Wal- 
I pole's administration during the preceding 
twenty years, Pulteney absented himself wit u 
an intimation that he was averse from it, 
and the motion was defeated by two votes. 
But on 23 March he supported another mo- 
tion by Lord Limerick, hmitiug the inquiry 
■ to ten years, which was carried by a majority 
^ of seven only. A secret committee of twenty- 
one members was nominated, of whom nine- 
teen were Waljiole's political opponents. 
The first subject of inquiry was into thr 
distribution of the secret-service money, 
Hut Scrope [sec Surope, John], the secre- 
tary, and Paxton, the solicitor to the trea- 
sury, refused to make answer on the ple» 
that they were accountable only to the king, 
all the money for secret 8e^^'ice being paid 
by the king's special warrant (P. Vorke to 
J. Yorke, 17 June 1742, Life <tf Hardii'icke, 
li. 10 : Pari. Hint. xii. 025, 824). This re- 
fusal wasjustitied by a])recpdent in \Q19{IIi»t. 
jViS'.V. Comm. 14th IJep. App. pt. ix. ; Lind- 
i mi/ Mas. p. 407). Tiie committee reported 
' their inability to collect evidence on 13May, 
j Paxton having in the interval been com- 
mitted to Newgate for his contumacy 
(lo April). The report was followed on the 
I same day by a bill to indemnify witnesses 
who w^oidd bring evidence of any kind 
ugain.st the Karl of Orford. Tiiis was carried 
I ou the second reading by onlv 228 to 2UI 
votes. When tin- bill reached the lords it 
I was opposed by Lord-chancellor Hardwicke, 
I in a brilliaul speech, upon the constitutional 
ground that ' a general advertisement for 
evidence against a person would be a high 
misdemeanour, and it woidd be illegal in the 
crown' (Pari. Jli^t. xii. 662 n.) It was 
ficcordiugly thrown out by the striking 
majority of fifty-two (25 May). On 13 July 
Pulteney was created Earl of Bath. On the 
first occa.-<i on of meeting him in the House 
of Lords, Wal|K>lo remarked, ' My Lord 
Bath, you and I are now two as insignificant 
men as any in ICnglnnd,' in which, says the 
narrator with truth, 'he spoke the truth of 
my Lord Bath, but not of himself (Kiso, 
Aiierd.f. 43). The distractions of the new 
ministry- further turned the tide in Orford'a 
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favour. An admiring crowd followed liini 
when he went to Ranelagh (11. MAi-roiE, 
Letters, 29 July 174l'. i. 193). Tlip soorel 
committee was still at work, but its I'uilures 
had set its members quarrelling, and before 
the summer was over it was ' already for- 

fott«n ' (Horace \Vali)oU' In Sir II. Mann, 
\etter», i. 189). Its second report was pre- 
sented on 30 June. Its charge* were three- 
fold : the exercise of undue influence in 
elections, the grant of fraudulent contracts, 
and peculation and profusion in the expen- 
diture of secret-service money. The proofs 
of the first were of a trifling character con- 
cerning the promotion ofothcials and the dis- 
placement of revenue officers in the borough 
of Weymouth; those of the second were 
confined to one contract for furnishing 
money in Jamaica, in which the contractors 
gained a fraction over fourteen per cent., no 
very undue sum considering the risks run. 
The case against him was therefore felt to 
rest on the secret-service expenditure. Of 
peculation there was no evidence whatever. 
Profusion was established bv the comparison 
of n carefully selected decade, 1707-17, dur- 
ing which the secret-service money expendeil 
was no more than 338,000/., with the decade 
1731-41, when it amounted to 1,410,(X;0/. 
Even this result was only obtained by 
garbling the figures of the first decade. The 
account fairly taken ahowb that the expen- 
diture by Walpole on secret serv-ice was 
about 79,000/. a year; much less, according 
to Coxe, than the annual expenditure before 
the revolution. That much of this money 
was well laid out we know, for Walpole was 
better fumislied with information Irom the 
continent than any of his predecessors. It 
wasodmitted that 5,000/. a year was used 
to subsidise ministerial newspapf.'rs. There 
cannot Ix! much question that votes had 
from time to time been seeun^d by direct 
payments instead of by places and pensions 
(see IlERVF.y, ,V«woiVk, iii. 93,130; Dobinq- 
TON, Dinry. l.i March 17i>4). It was a 
system which Walpole had inherited from 
Sunderland, whom (Juuslow marks out as the 
corrupt or of parliament {Un»liiir MSS. p. 
•"tOO), Such indicntions as we have justify 
Burke in his statement that 'the charge of 
systematic corruption is less applicable to 
AValpole, perhaps, than to any minister who 
ever served the crown for so greot a length 
of time ' (' Appeal from New to Old Whigs,'' 
Work*, iv. 4Stl). The fact that there were 
very few whom he gained over from the 
opposition is, as Burke suggests, evidence of 

The inquiry had proved a sigriBl failure. 
The ' cant ' of corruption, as Burke calls it, 




had done its work, and the satisfied place- 
men with whom Walpole was personally on 
friendly terms (Horace Walpole to Sir H. 
Mann, '16 Nov. 1742, Letters, i. 214) had no 
desire to prosecute the matter further. But 
the weapon which had done such good ser- 
vice against the last ministry could now be 
employed to embarrass the new one. On 
1 Dec, Lyftelton moved for another secret 
committee of inquiry (Horace Walpole to 
SirH. Mann, 2 Ilec.1742. Lettcrr, i. 216), 
and was supported by Pitt, but defeated by 
2o3 to 186 votes. lii 1741 the old Duchess 
nf Marlborough had predicted that in the 
event of a cliunpe nf ministry ' Sir Ifobert 
will still sit behind the curtain' (Corretp. 
ii. 224). During Carteret's admini.stration 
the king constantly consulted Orford through 
intermediaries. He pave places to Chol- 
mondeley, his son-in-law, and Henry Fox 
and Pelham, his adherents. Orford, on the 
other hand, successfully exerted his iufluencft 
with his party to support the retention of 
the Hanoverian troops (Hokack W.^li-ole, 
I^ttert, i. 286), though he wos hiniRcIf too 
ill to attend the debate in the lords (31 Jan. 
1744). His time waschiefly spent at Hough- 
ton, whence on 24 June 1743 he wrote a 
pathetic letter expressing his solace in rural 
pleasures (the letter is printed by Coxe, i. 
V(!2 7(.; Haubis, Life nf Uardinche,\\. l;J3). 
He appears to have spoken in the Houee 
of Lords on only one occa.iion, 24 Feb. 
1744, when he spontaneously moved an ad- 
dress to the king upon the presentation of 
Jiapers conveying intelligence of an appre- 
iende<l invasion by the French on behalf 
of the pretender. He made, says Horace 
\\'alpole, u • long and fine speech,' which 
led to a reconciliation with the Prince of 
Wales. Though ostensibly in retirement, 
it cannot Im- doubted that he was at first 
watching an opportunity, should his health 
be restori'd, for resuming oftice. lie hud con- 
ceived a plan for the reco\ery of his popu- 
larity by a proposal to separate Hanover 
from Englana ((?oxe, ii. 571). Throughout 

1743 and 1744 he paid the closest attention 
to afl'airs, and was the constant adviser of 
Pelhom. Hiscfl'ortswere directed to thwart- 
ing Carteret's war policy, and preventing 
the introduction by him of the tory party 
info the government. ' Whig it,' he wrote 
to Pelham on 25 Aug. 1743, ' with all oppo- 
nents that will parley, but 'ware tory.' ^\ hen 
he was in London his house in Arhngton 
Street was crowded with callers. But, as 
time went on, the exhaustion arising from 
his disease grew upon him. On 29 May 

1744 Horace Walpole writes of him as 
'grown quite indolent,' having abandoned 
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*11 ez«rcLj«, and v«iy low-gpirit«<l. At tLv 
begiiiniDg of November tfa« king urged him 
to return from Houghton to L/jndon, being 
de«trouj! of consulting him on the etatK of 
affairs before the opening of iiarliament. But 
his complaint was so acute tliat he could 
not bear the motion of travelling. On 
19 Nov. he was sufficiently recovered to 
leave IIoughton,but the excruciating agoniel^ 
which he liuffered protracted the yjam'-y to 
four davK. In December he b^gan taking 
l>r. Jiirln'K 'h<-e Ji'Bis, Jami% '■ medicine for 
the Ktone, iu rtpite of hi.s mn 1l<jrace'» ci>u- 
nion-«ens<.- exp'>«'tulation with his physician* 
(Horace Waljiole to Sir H. Mann,':!4 Dec. 
1744 and 14 Jan. ]74o^ '«ee li.iXBr, Joiiy\ 
The conge<iuenc>i wax a laceration of hi- 
bladder Kucn as hi.s i>on had pr<.-dict>;d, and 
hia torment became mj acut** that he wa.s 
drenched with opium and for fix week^ was 
in a state of htuixifactiou. When not und>;r 
narcoticf^ he would converse with full po!-se»- 
aion of his faculties and his natural vivacity 
and cheerfulness. He died of exIiauKtion 
on IH March 1745 at the age of sixty-eight, 
and was buried on the 2i>th at Houghton. 
Thn policy of Walpole maybe summarised 
in two phnueH — in domcitic aflairs, ' quieta 
non movfiTu' riloKACE WAi,HJi.E,X*</#rj«, viii. 
336); abrrjad, 'the Fnmch alliance.' By 
the latter he n;volutionise<i the whig tradi- 
tion, and the dissentient whigs joined with 
the tories in <ienouncing it as ' Sir ISobert's 
new system of politics ' (Marchmont I'aittr*, 
ii. 1HJ-2(J; cf. the /x.rrf«' I'ntett of 13 Feb. 
1741). Its justification was njen in 174"> 
when, wit li l"n;nch assistance, th<; young pre- 
tender landed, fulfilling the prediction often 
made by Walpole that a breach with France 
would be foUowr^ by a struggle for the £ng- 
liah cnjwn ufHin Knglisk srjil CHektet, Me- 
moim, ii. 40i. The limitat ions of the French 
alliance prtscrilxsd themselves. National 
trailltions and the doctrine of the ' balance of 
power,' which was constantly invoked against 
It, concurred in forbidding it to be anything 
but a ' connection to be formed upon the prin- 
ciple of preserving the peace,' or, as he said, 
'preventive and defen8ive'(A>imi«;fcZ/-<^fri», 
p. 114). It implied a practice of non-inter- 
vention, distasteful at once to the king and 
to the inheritors of the political traditions of 
William III and Anne. Tothis he made it 
his aim to educate his party. To this he 
sacrificed Carteret and Townshend, and its 
abandonment under pressure led to his fall. 
After his death his opponents confessed that 
he had been in the right. ' He was the be.«t 
minister,' said Dr. Johnson, 'this country 
ever had, as if we would have let him he 
would have kept the country in perpetual 



Y».ch' iG. U. Hill. Johruonian Hitcellamft, 
li. 309 1. Behind the French alliance lay 
the 6».-curitv of the p^'ltei^tant succession. 
In face of tLe difficulty of maintaining this 
paramount object, .Macaulay's criticism that 
bis ministry was not an era of great reforms 
falU flat. Th>; reforms which might have 
l<een undertaken would have yielded results 
itmall in imi>ortance comjMire'I with the re- 
versal of the fori-icn poli-vy of the country, 
and its reconciliation to the new dynasty, 
which WaljKtle act ually accomplished. There 
was alwayt present to his mind the peril of 
Mrengthening the prevalent disafieetion, or 
of exciting if in tresh quarters. In 17.'J9, 
when sounded by ly^rd Chesterfield as to a 
project f'>r the taxation of America, he 
replied, ' I have old Fngland set against me, 
and do you think I will have new England 
likewi.s<- 'r ' But he vindicated his refusal ulso 
on the higher gniund that the true policy 
was one of the development, not the ex- 
ploitation, of colonial prosjierity (Annual 
llfi/ifter, \'t)'>, p. ''2-)\ ). It has b^.-en alleged 
again-t him that he overlooked the military 
resources to be found in the enrolment of 
the highland clans in the king's service. 
The iirof>o«al was made in \~'-ih, recom- 
mended by Lord Islay. and a tentative ex- 
periment approved by Walpole (CuUnden 
I'aitfrf, p. xxxi ). His caution was justified. 
In 174-'i a hiirhlund regiment mutinied 
against embarkation for foreign si-r^'ice, and 
a liigliland soldier was synonymous with 
rebel (Iloract; Walpole to Sir H. Mann, 
19 May 174:5, Lrtltr*, i. 240). 

The classes di-aflected to the Hanoverian 
dvnasty were the country gentlemen, the 
clergy, and, from time to time, the mob. Of 
thesi! the squires, who controlled the countv 
representation, were the most influential. 
' W alpole entered upon his political career in 
full sympathy with their grievances, and as 
one of the most considerable of their class. 
To gratify them he reduced the land-tax 
, from 4«. in the pound, at which it stood after 
the revolution, to 1*. in 1731 and 1732. 
' With the same object he renounced one of 
. his favourite fiscal principles — the abolition 
I of taxes upon the necessaries of life — and in 
. 1732 reimposed the selt-tax. The support 
I of the clergy he could never expect to win, 
unless by the sacrifice of the firmest friends 
of the Hanoverian famUy, the dissenters. 
But the clergy were the only class who were 
capable of findin'g arguments for disaffection, 
and the Sachevercll trial had warned him of 
the danger of offering them gratuitous pro- 
vocation. All he could do was to place them 
under the control of an episcopal bench, care- 
fully selected for the soundness of its whig 






principles, and, * wliile leaving the flag of I I'pon the transfer of power to the House 
church privilege still flying,' to secure to I of Commons followed a» a consequence that 
dissenters by the indirect method of in- the ministry wns no longer dependent upon 
demnity act* a substantial emancipotion. the caprice of the sovereign. The change 
The city had been whig from the revolution, ' was not recognised at once. Sunderland, 
and when it came to aquestion of alienating i Townshend, and Carteret, all memlx-rs of the 
his financial supporters by lowering the in- I House of Ixirds, conceived of ministers as 
t«rest on government loans, or risking the the personal senants of the kings, and each 
allegiance of the whig country gentlemen by in turn became a competitor with the rest of 
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taxing them to find the higher rate, he pre- 
ferred the general interests of his party to 
the immediate interest of his class. Twice 
he found himself confronted bv a storm of 
popular fury, in the matter of tlie excise bill 
and the war with Spain. On both occasions 
he gave way, not from weakness, but in pur- 
suance of a jirinciple observed by him. even 
in his own cabinets, never to let his own 
opinion prevail against u majority (Horatio 
Loud AV AiroLE, Mrmoirt, i. 328). 

In the time of AValpole parliament had 
Ijecomo absolute. He maintained this su- 
premacy, but he changed the centre of 
Savity from the House of Lords to the 
otiSB of Commons ; and this he effected 
by the force of his own personality, despite 
the fact that he did not belong to one of the 
great aristocratic families. It was im]>ossible 
that power should continue to eniaimte from 
ahou.se of which the sovereign's cliief ad- 
viser, the minister who engrossed the direc- 
tion of every department of domestic policy, 
'Wu not a member. With this change came 
Hke development of parliamentary manage- 
ment, an art of whicli Chesterfield ocknow- 
ledged Walpole to have been the greatest 
master that ever lived {Lettrrs, iii. 1417). 
'Ho knew the strength and weakness of 
everybody he had to deal with' (Hkrvev," 
Memoirs, i. 23). Tlie saying attributed to 
him, ' Every man has his |)ricc * unfairly 
conveys an impression of general cynicism. 
'All those men,' ho said of 'the patriots,' 
'have their price' (Coxe, i. Tr)? ; Hekvky, 
Memoirs, i. 242 ; Wa//itiliimii, i. 88). Their 



the cabinet for the largest share of the royal 
favour. This tendency explains and justifies 
the unn-asonable jealousy of his colleagues 
generally attributed to WaljKile. ' He was 
unwilling,' says Horvey, ' to employ any- 
body under him, or let anybody approach the 
king and queen, who had any understand- 
ing, lest they should employ it against him ' 
(Meimirf, i. 340). In place of the traditional 
system, or want of system, he insisted that 
a ministry should be jointly and severally 
responsible, and that in its communications 
with the sovereign it should be re))rcsenfed 
by its head (ib. i. 187, 200). Of this col- 
lective responsibility the guarantee was party 
i^ connection. The change involved, as the op- 
I position truly alleged, the apiieurance in the 
constitution of a prime minister (see /-orrf/ 
/'/•o^M/;>of 13Feh. 1741; ItooKHS.ii. 10), and 
the extinction of comi)Osile administrations 
of intriguing courtiers. It was not the out- 
come of any preconceived view of the right 
principles of government on Walpole's part. 
The principle of the ministry's collective re- 
sponsibility was formulated by him, probably 
not for the first time, in 1733, when his excise 
scheme was thwarted by h is own subordinates 
(HuHVEY, Memuirf, i." 187, 200). Politics 
with himlay not in theapplicationoftheories, 
but in the ' providing against the present 
difliculty that presws ' (Wolpole to Ilervey 
in 1737, Memoirs, iii. 5(i), always with an eye 
to the paramount interest, the maintenance 
of the protestant succession. He declared, 
if we may credit Chesterfield, that he was 
' no saint, noSportan, no reformer.' Political 



Bubsequenthistory and the judgment of their ' life wns the transaction of state's business; 



contemporaries proved the soying true. But 
this talent of shrewd insight hud its a.s- 
sociated defect. The arts of miinagemi>nt 
may suit a House of Commons ; they cannot 
touch the multitude. It was the perception 
of this weak point, the 'delusion that the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons is the majority 
ofthenation'(.V«rcAmoii/P«;)er«,ii.l23>,that 
led the opposition, and Pilt among them, in 
George it's famous phrase, 'to look for the 
sense of my subjects in another place than 
the House of Commons' (IIouaciAValpolk, 
Memoir*, ii. 331). Before the force of public 
passion the minor arts of management broke 
aown. 




not, ns with Sunderland or Carteret, one of 
the distractions of an elegant leisure. He 
himself spoke of his position as being 'in 
business' (Siieluuune, Life, i. 37). He was 
the first minister since the Hestoration who 
mode a t-iiecial study of finance and com- 
merce. He laid the foundations of free- 
frude and of modern colonial policy. His 
capacit/of lurid exposition of finonce was 
such that ' wliilst he was speaking the most 
ignoraiit thought that they understood what 
they really did not.' (CiiESTEnKiKLDiXc^^cr/i, 
iii. 1417). ' He never had his equal in busi- 
ness,' said Oeorge I. His transaction of it 
was marked by the method, tranquillity. 
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and despatch or n counting-house (ib. ii. 60r ; I mons as ' a sincere member of the Church of 
HsarET, Memoirt, i. 23). Ilia speeches { England ' (debat« on the motion for repeal of 
were of the same character. 'An artful the Test Act, 12 March 1736, Par/. //«<. ix. 
rather than an oloi^uent speaker,' says Ches-, 1052) 

terfield {Letters, iii. 1417). His speech ou I His recreation was in field sports. lie is 
the Sacheverell trial has been quoted by said always to have opened first the letters 
Burke for its exposition of conslitutionnl from his huntsman (Hardwicke, W'al- 
principle. He rarely attempted the hijjlier | fm/iaim, 17M, p. 10). lie kept a pack of 
flights of oratory, in this approricliinir the harriers at Houirhton (CnrlitU .W.S'.S'. p. 8ii), 
parliamentory speakers of our awn diiy more and a pock of beagles at his hou.se in the 
nearly than did the debaters of that and t he New I'ark, Uiehmond, where he used to bunt 
next generation. The s])eeches attributed I one day in the mtililli- of the week, and also 
to liiiD in the parliaraeutary history liave, on a Saturday (11. Wai.polk, KeniinUcenert, 
tinfortunntelv, been traii.«rauled into the , p. xcvi), the orijjin of the modern weekly 

porliamentary holiday. He attributed his 



turgid rhetoric of Johnson (Hoswell, Life, 
ed. Q. B. Hill, iv. 314). This indispositi'on 
to eloquence in part arose from indilfenjnce 
to literature. ' I totally neglected reading 
when I was in business,' he said to Henry 
Fo.\ ttl Houghton, 'and to such a degree' 
that I cannot now read a page ' {lAfe ofShel- 
bume, i. 37). He declined to read Butler's 
'Analogy' to please the queen. The only 
book he read in hi^ retirement was Syden- 
ham (Sydexiivm, Thomas] (ruiou, Life of 
E. Malone, p. 3f*7). His hoii.se wu,'* no 
rendezvous of literar\- men, tlioiigli he en- 
tertained Pope, to whose ' Odyssey ' hM nuIi- 
Bcribed ten guineas. He also bimjielf intro- 
duced the ' Dunciad ' to the notice of tlie 
king and queen (PoPC, Wuil-t, St. 6). Ho 
was on friendly terms with .Vddison, to 
whom he presented a Latin transliitiuii by 
Dr. Bland, provost of Kton. Steele was a 
political ally. Congreve he made a com- 
missioner of oustora.s ; to Gay he gave a 
commiasionership in the lottery for 1722; 
toYounga [icnsion. He patronised Ephniira 
Charahpr.'i fq. v.] and .Tosepli .Mitchell [q-v.!, 
known as ' Sir Uobert Walpnle's jioet.' 1 here 
is some truth in Swift's sarcii-sm that he had 



■trengfh to this exercise (Pope to Fortescue, 
31 .July 1738; Worlts, ix. 142). Every 
November he held at Houghton a ' hunting 
congress' of the neighbouring gentry (Her- 
VKY,jl/emoi>«,ii. 211), of which Horace Wal- 
pole has left an entertaining description 
(Lettrrr, i. 284), A detailed and apprecia- 
tive account of his magnificent roan.sion at 
Houghton, the construction of which occu- 
pied troiu 1722 to 17,3,} (Nute» and Queriei, 
7th ser. ii. 144), is to be found in a letter 
from Sir T. Hobinson to Lord Carlisle, dated 
l>ec. 1731 (Carlisle MSS. pp. 85, 86). His 
profusion not only furnishe<l the opposition 
with a constant theme for declamation 
against the alleged malversation of public 
money; it also provoked the jealousy of hi.»t 
neighbour, Lord Townshend. It was said 
(bat he had spent 100,000/. upon his collec- 
tion of pictures, but a more sober estimate, 
taking note of the fact that many of them 
were presents to him, puts their cost at less 
'than.'JO.lKX)/. (see Nichols, Lit. Anecd. viii. 
643). He also spent 14,000/. on his hunt- 
ing lodge in Hichmond New Park (Hoiucb 
Walpole, /Jew«Hi>c«iri"«, vol. i.p.xcvii). Be- 



' none but beasts and blockheads for his pen- sides these ho maintained establishments in 



men ' ( Workf, xvi. 107 
'prodigious ' (Hervev, 



His memory was 
yiemoirt, i. 23). 
Efe quoted \'irgil and Horace {ilt. ii. 350, iii. 
273), and, as his son .says, ' governed Ueorge I 
in Latin, the king not siyeaking English and 
his minister no German, nor even French' 
(H. W'Al.Pnr.i:, lieminiifri-nces,'i. -xcx). If a 
story told liy Horace Walpole (Letter.', iii. 
226) is to be relied upon, he must Imvt" had 
some slight knowh'dge of Itulian. He him- 
self never attempted any literary cnnijinsi- 
tion beyond j>oIitical pamphlets (."ee HuliAt'E 
AV'alpule, ' Uoya! and Noble .\uthora ' in 
Worh-*, i. 447, ed. 17%). In religion, if we 
may judge from the anecdote related by Lord 
Hervey respecting the attendance of Arch- 



Chelsea and London. He was, in fact, reck- 
less of expenditure, while 'deceiving him- 
self with the thoughts of his economy' 
(Horace Walpole, Letteri, iii. 390). His 
means were derived from t hree sources : first , 
his landed estate, the rent-roll of which is 
corap\ited to have risen from 2,000/. a year 
when he .succeeded to it, to 6,000/. — 8,000/. 
a year in 1740; secondly, the large fortune 
he maile by t he sale of .South Sea stock at 
a thou.sand per cent, prolit ; thirdly, from 
ntiicial sources, estimated at about 9,000/. a 
year (see Morlev, pp. 1.30-8). He had 
also realised considerable profits while pay- 
master (HoBACE Walpole, Letters, viii. 
423). In conformity with the practice of 



bishop Potter at the queen's death, Walpole that and later times, he provided for 
was a sceptic, though in the previous year he his family by placing them m profitable 
bad spoken of himself in the House of Com- j offices {ib. vol. i. pp. Ixxviii-lxxxv). Ue 
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wtts gTTfltitt'd on his retirement n penpion of 
4,000/. II yeiir, but he did not upply for 
it until June 1744, oompi'lled no doubt by 
his cmbftrrassments (Horace Walpole to Sir 
JI. Mimn. 18 .liino 17U, Letters, i. 307). 
lie dio.l 40,000/. in debt (ih. viii. 423), and 
as late ii.t 1778 his creditors still remained 
unpaid (/A. vii. \'i2\. Whatever else tliey 
show, till- fact.s at least clear his character 
from the suspicion of peculation. So little 
grasping was his disposition that he never 
ired anv presents of inouev from 
George If (ib. viii. 449), and in "1738 he 
refused the king's offer a» a gift of tlie 
liouse afterwards occupied by him in 
Downing Street (Cose, i. 7.'>9). 

Walpole -Was, even Chesterfield admits, 
' good-natured, cheerful, social ' {letters, iii. 
1417). He WH.s chairman of a small club 
of six members who met in Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden ( WiiKATi.cy, Li>m/iin,u. 208), 
and he also belonged to the Kit-Cat Club. 
Pope has left some fine lines testifying to the 
elmrm of his hospitJility ( H'urk/i, iii. 459). 
His friends loved him. He was coarse in 
his conversation, even for that age (Horace 
Walpole, Letten, iii. -lid). ' Ilia pre- 
vailing weakness was to be thought to linve 
a polite and happy turn to gallantry' 
(CuESTEKPiKLD, Let'tem, i. OIJl, which maile 
him, according to the same authority, ' at 
once both a wagg and ii boaster ' (Ni'OEXT, 
Memoirs, p. J46). Thi.i kind of conversation 
was to the taste of the queen, whence Swift 
satu-ised him a.-< ' a prater at court in the 
style of the stews' (Suffolk Corr. ii. 32). 
He laughed loudly, ' the heart's laugh,' said 
his admirers (Sir C. H. William.s, Works, 
i. 206); 'the horse-luugh,' according to 
I'ope ( Works, iii. 460). He was ' certainly 
a very ill-bred man,' said the courtier, 
Lord llervey (ii. :\'A); cf. Duchess of Marl- 
borough's Corr. ii. l.")7), to whom 'the queen 
once complained that lie bud tapped her on 
the shoulder in chapel' (iii. 2(>ij). He 
•was ridiculed by Gay as Bluff Bob in 
Uie' Beggar's Opera' (Ei.wij;, Po})e,\\\. 117). 
■"ut this ' hearty kind of frankness ' hud its 

liticttl valur, for it ' seemed to attest his 
sincerity ' (CuESTEBtlEll), Letters, iii. 1417 ). 
It is said by Coxe that 'be never entirely 
lost the provincial accent ' (i. 740). 

"W'alpole's first wife died at Chelsea on 
20 Aug. 1737 {Gent. Ma;/. 1737, p. 514), 
and was buried in King Henry Vll'schapel, 
Westminster. By her lie had three sons and 
two daughters. The sons were liobert, who 
succeeded as second Karl of (~)rford, and died 
on 1 April 1751, leaving an only i<on, George, 
third earl, who died unmarried on 5 Dec. 
1791 ; Sir Edward \\alpole, K.B., who also 



died unmarried on 12 .Tan. 1784, leaving, by 
MariiiClijmen Is, three illegitimate daughters, 
of whom the eldest, Laura, married Bishop 
Frederick Keppel fcj. v.], and the second, 
Maria (d. 180/ ), married, firstly, .Tames, se- 
cond earl Waldegrave [q. \.\ and secondly, 
William Henry, duke of Gloticester, while 
the youngest, Charlotte, was wife of Lionel 
Tolleraache, fourth earl of Dysart; and 
Horatio or Horace Walpole lH-v.], who suc- 
ceeded his nephew George as fourth Earl of 
Orford. Of the daugliters, Mary married 
(14 Sept. 1723) George, third earl of Chol- 
mondeley. She died at Ai.v in Provence in 
1731, and was buried at Malpas (Collins, 
Peerage, ed. Brydges, iv. 34). The other, 
Katherine, died young (Gent. May. 1745, 
p. 104). 

During his first wife's lifetime Sir Robert 
maintiiined an irregular connection with a 
Miss Maria Skerrett or Skerrilt. .She was 
Irish by birth, llui <huighler of Thomas 
Skerrett, a merchant living in Dover Street 
((/. 17.S4 ; iV). 17.i4, p. ."0; Mev.w.'s, Memoirs, 
i. 115; I'orB, Wiirkx, iii. 141 n.\ ; Gent. Mag. 

I 173*<, J). 324). She was a woman of wit 
and beauty, with a fortune of .30,000/. 
(Bishop Hare to V. Navlor, 9 March 1738, 
Hare StUS. p. 238). Siie moved in fashion- 
able society. Under the name of Phryne 
she was scandalously associated by Pope 
with Lady Mary Worlley-Montagu {Works, 

i iii. 141), who writes of her as 'dear Molly 
Skerritt' (Letters, i. 480). Her connection 
with \\'alpole began some time before 1728 

'' (Hervev, Memoirs, i. 115), and bis sup- 
pression of ' Polly ' is said to have been due 
to resentment at her identification by the 
public with Polly, the heroine of the 
' Beggar's Opera ' produced in that year [see 
Gay, John]. She lived at his bouse in Rich- 

' mond Park, where he spent Saturdays and 
Sundays {ih. ii. 2ti7), and occasionally at 
Houghton {ib. i. 339). As early as Novem- 
ber 1 737 tliere were rumours that he had 
married her (SwiFT, W'irks, x\\. 104 ; 
Carlisle MSS. p. 190). The marriage was 
privately cclebruti'd by Walpnle's con- 
fidential friend, the Itev. H. Etoiigh, early in 
March 1738 (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. viii. 
2tt2; Sir T. Itobinson to Lord Carlisle, 
16 March 1738, CarlUle MSS. p. 194; 
Horatio ^\'alpole to Kobert Trevor, 18 March 
\738, JJuckivffhamshire MSf>. f. 13). She 
was at once welcomed by society {ib.), and 
was introduced at court {Hare MSS, p. 
238). She died on the following 4 June of 
a miscarriage {Gent. Mag. 1738, p. 323). 
She was, Walpole had declared, ' indis- 
pensable to his happiness' { Life of SheWurne, 
I. 36), and her loss plunged him into a ' de- 
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vlcmMt und comfort 1«» eandirion ' 1 Horatio 
W«]p-J<; t'. K. TftTor. IT Jan* 173^. Buck- 
in^kamtJiirt SISS. y. 1 7 1. vLicli exid«d in a 
fcerei* illn'**. Bt lier L*- Lad 1 wo ill'-z-il ima**- 
daii^t«rs. ont '•{ irb-'im di«d htlorr ]73'< 
(B** -V'rfe* ffnrf fjiifriv. 'Jni *tr. i. yi;7). 
Of tlif 'itLfcT I'MiiTT , Hora'.* Walpfil* 
narratt!!' that Ler futU^-r Lad :nt«nd<-d to 
marrr h^r 10 Eatnund K^ut 'y. v.".. iLen 
Ttsct'-iT of SlanLripe •L'tlfrr. LL ?J]»i. On 
Lie rftirement L«- oliia!n»-d from ■iL»- kin? a 

Sat«nt of jirewdt-nee for Ler av aa earfV 
aucLt^r, whic-L • ra:i*d u Virrfnt of Ti-ralL 
arainet him' iCulUi'lrn Pajir'. \. 17.*<i. 
She marrifd Cnlonfl Chari»?« f'LurcL!!). 
illfjritima:^ son of <'tt-n»'n.j ''.'Larl** CliurcbJiJ 
]q. T.' by Ann^ f'ldfifld /j. t/ SLj? \*— 
came hou<«-k*!eper a* Witid^or Cartl*, aii5 
died alKiut tL«- li'Tiuiunr "f tLt prefcviit '•••ii- 
1 urr I CiiLLiys. I'efra;j'-. fl. Jin di:-». t. »>'!i 1. 
Walpol*- sneets'iTrjT •iwujiinJ •••-T«-ra] 
Li>UM;» in London. In 1710 Lv liv^id ol iL*- 
w«it side £if Ar]inrt''n ^trae:. oa iht t-;:.*- 'i 
thf present No. 17 < Wui.4T1xi. li ■anr' al-'iui 
Pieeatliilu. A-.. l"Cii. ji. ]7i; ■. and tit.:- -ir-.i-u- 
pits! a Loasir ut Clislwui- In iTi'i'Lt ti'>ur'L* 
anmhrr h-nisr a* <.'b»-l!<-.L • n^s; liii eitljei'*- ' 
for l.KW;. <Wiii.iV..rT. i.»rf./.. i. .T;-.. 
llrrr br and LiiilT '\Vl2ji:.j»- ;;t-i3 s.-jfi 
durini: ill*- (--jiLni' r m-if.lif.. itnS !!*• rr-LLin^-J 
it till his. Stiaili l'.r..i-i i.l;. V''W( ■-.(:."< r/ '''. v 
I'i.'.Vj. ]"tj»J. ji l'*>« . li "l'7 Lif ^•■•.. 
LntTil Wii'.ji.'.v. ■« 1.- i."."ji: :.:t'£ rtnT'r.r t 
l;i.-hai..:ii ri-rn >.: i; .'ir'r;. i:v -.Lt :-:.i-- 
Truit:u"v .-f Li;i."...:jj:. iijr- i..r:-i i> ii'-^t- :>•. 
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It if taken in Lit roust- uf ciuiiusuliir of li 
ert-Lequer. Ac enrrtTint h:! h Hutf.vc y.r 
trait bv E'jkardt. il hst riiiK* uf E..'iJ-:- 
CKbt-r ■«•;■; L Li- i:r«; vat ii. 1. flamdinc "Y-w-: 
tioL. ;•■ L'-VfL II ]'. I umiiiinmn f vtiisirir ■ 
•Horavr Wt:ii'iitV jjfrrerf :i. 4^'.. 7ir 
p'>r>ruit«. br ntmiat uul Tui; Ltii -••sjiii: 
tJTvlT. art- in tus Ni-tirmikli'irtrun •.■nJ.iWr 



Lond-'n. At; encrt'iiur -'nit t inm»- 
lli'.-hu-d.«'>n. tUML ;i. uL'viui'.;t!L id*.. « z 
T. JVrkV fd;ti:ii -if • iivyu. uui ^'riui- 
Autb'T^ " ilSdo. :t. ,;••',. uit. uiiiiLiiir rix-: 
aft^r 174i,:L '.':»ll:uf f- ■ J Virupt ' ■«t..2lr»'fif«* 
V. ffcVi; cf. r!'',\-. , '['.rrniunw ii* I,ufi-fi^i 
Porlrniif . A*--L"Uf iC liin. If :i. H:>uri- : : 
c};ur'.-L. 

tilt iTL'T'lSt . ."•ll;-Ul..f of Vai EtIUHt -.f. '--jz.- 

nioTit . L-.v"- - J o.-Ti.'. ><iii-r.i u; v^-rKu: iiriiu.: 
I Tl ■■'-»('. ('I' Tji'. J»ii.;ii.f '.'»•. i.iic. iMuw :: 
J-'ariiLnniii'f .?•.,. 1 v:i,., T'liijiJf r.:ii.;.;;.L- 
'-■'jl '.if I*»»:»".iV E.!«r-i77" ir ijiriikXii. .""fc' 
4 r-..f. : Orlr UL.. I'i.ji!!~. k:. jtu";iji'!»:ii. '.": 
'2 T .i-. . l>iijn- (if aiarT ■. ouuMstf C ■»-:.-: 

ITii-i". 1. ;SM li'.'".K«- MIL I f"R:iL: vL'Sf ;: 
J^'-i. C: urcLlL i:-s: I>L.ti ri Mijj.rnirnnr:. in 
Ki:m.;-. :!>*:.. ;'. v:iii lTTi.:i "orr!*::. -i 
■'i.rt^. I'uv:iii» o: SIl;-. N;ir:>uri. -S;*. iV;,^. 
£ms: ..Ii.?7- i.-airj'i:- t' »;-.-3;. fi-fiu'. »l yjii- i 
^SO:'. 1' Toi>- . ^irrf;'- TTrirto eL Sk:)". tf;. 
Irv.i.)- I';i:« f T^'rjrfct. eel TJ.w.i ijii T '"-r:- 
l-;i! lf>"I ;('''.r.f. I'r:in:.'! IiriL':-?!- Iji'r.-:r-. 
:Tf-)- i T.iii.. : 'n",,;;,„. f. Xiim .-■?> .1! :j-! J..;;iri 

■fJi.T; C-'ti->rr« " "- 3 1..1.11L. :«•»(. ; -...f . 
3L!:m ..r^ :•; "it licri o: Ilinf ■>-rirpi ~. fi. 
FiLTttr 1S!'*.«t:i.!.. I;i;n.;i.LHKiL:'» •.:' Ui! .'oL-ri 

■ i ■-•.■■.ir:' \ u:ii 'ri-arr'- Ij t-i.. 'r-uLTi.tr-i :i. 

.■fT-XiT-i^L :.ri «i. ;w. i Tti.s . Til* J.-L.-;*- 
1111.^ 17i';-:f Ij""<!ri ;.. laic i-.-m. Htrr :•:•.. 
;..(cat!«' :■: «>i:Sr.c. ISi- 1' ••,1:!,. 'Evr'-ij • Kt- 
ni^lr* :r.'i'i Lsiri. i<^ 'r-ecpi 71 -i. O-.i-.r. I ••••4 
'• Tiut, liuii 'VSijniLrr! ■>5:.:.' jhi!:7!.jim*;£ ;i.' 
J.'.;. H:»i. Lti* "*"-' *' IC r*ri'ir:- IT*-' 7i«*"»-?* :: 
7':.-.T 7'Tni' T ^i'lJibr'Tn. Ij.K :(: .""iitsijr:-!!.:. iii 
^T-niisiiLV . '. r^i'i, I- '"1;*- ATi";'iiiT.tf i.iii S:if*;"-i;-* 
.-•: 111! Li.r. 1: •."m.uitn. 7t; c:; ■ ■.^.l. ; r;.;. . 
.'- !Ky«:-- i:n f.-:in.-.iii 7'i.t>ij» .1: ;.tn T.kr;f :c 'C i^r::"' - 
m i:n !sf. ! i-.-ia . Oi/j lici T'l.jus*. ". *:• 
7v'-r^ •:' '-ti-c^i lit,'.': 7'.>;'; iir'''i- !■:- '"■^nl- 
X.1.TT.. ".•'I'.- Nfv;aisif L!!";i:rs ri T.L.". :•*.;.- . 
Ifti* y.int:i- ?.L:-i;! ^ "Wrcix. IS.'i. •- -rxi. ; 
XfTii:«.> :c L ' i:)'-:in.'. fi Z^ T^.^ i.til T'^.tT-.. 
."'ii.ri.:-: • : 1^is:ii.tL '- •: ^-vz . '.K! ii.iiz f T:-. - 
z -r: . l:i' 7j Tiri^TT ATi«.-:j;iT/-i- :c i;> ."*vt T".:.:?*. 
->1^ "^1. _:t:i'. sLiii, _Mjii:*j;i:j»- r;j,iH?;«L ":t H. 
T'fi-jKL! z. i.. i v;))*, , !,.•-!» -i: /. y'ci^M, 
:-!si:ir ;■ ?;:i.'>tifB:!7 i.ni 7*:. ".''.•», Nrw.oL. 
: »i ■: .£ ~.rs;... >.f. i -• us "iT.-jrla :: 
*7 .' r\;.:MrrT "W.I.ii.tib. ':££. ' t; -".«.. 
.'•:is ^ Kvn.';i.» c •..in I^v 1.11:. .'.wn..:.;f:ri- 
• :•! .;■ >.r ?,. -iKixi'* 'tj.y ■.:' .'T'.-iri I7f-». 

■ '■■-^ ■ y£tiTo.i.T> ■•' >".-(ri.:'-. 7.:>-i "ffc.xit. 
-^'"' i ■•■:«*. ll<iii!.i.> .1: :iB .'.im;i.;i.':ra;i?a 
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oflheRl. Hod. Henry Pellmra. 1829, 2 vols.; 
EdtnuncUiOu'« Baronngium Genealo(»icum, 1764, 
vol. ill. ; CoUins's Peerage of Kngland, td. 
Br/dges, 1812, vol. v.; Harwood's Alumni 
Etonenses, 1797 : MuopluTsoii's Auniilsof Com- 
nioree, 1805, vol. iii. ; Httrria's Life of Lord- 
clinncallor Hiirdwicke, 1847. 3 vols.; FiU- 
nmurice's Life of WiUiiun, lC»irl of Shelburnc, 
187o, 3 vols. : Graham's AnnaiN and Corro- 
•pondenee of the EarU of .Stair, 1875. 2 vols.: 
Ballantyne'g Lord Carteret, 1887 ; Ern-st's Me- 
moirs of ib(> fourth K.Arl of Chesterfield, 1893; 
Nugent's Memoir of RobtTt, Earl Nugent, 
1898; Stanhupu'.s(Ix)r>l Sliihnn) Reign of Queen 
Anne, 187U; History of England, 1839-54, 
7 vols.; Ratike's Hist, of Kngland principally in 
■ the Seventeenth Century, 1876, 8 vols.; Leeky's 
' liist. of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
1878, 8 vols. ; Wright's Caricature History of 
the Georges, 1808; Courtni'y's Parliamentary 
Representation of Cornwall, 1889; Morley"* 
Walpole. 1890; Rye's Norfolk Antiquarian 

^ Miscellany, 1873, vol. i.; Broonv's Houghton 
and tho Walpolcs, 1865 ; Rogers's ProtesU of 
the Lords, 1876, 3 vols.; Dowell's History of 
Taxation in England, 1884, 4 vols.; Members 
of Parliament, Off. Ret. ; Hist. MS,S. Coram. 
llth Rep. 1887 .-Vpp.pt. iv. (Townshend Papers, 
J'jirl of Dartmouth's M.S.S. ib.), 1891 12lh Rep. 
App. pt. ii. (Ketton M.SS), 1893 13th Hop. pt. 
vii. (Lonsdale MSS.), 1894 I4lh Rep. App. pt.i. 

» (Rutland MSS.), 1895 14th Rep. App. pt. ii. 
(Earl of Buckinghamshire's M3S„ Trevor M.SS., 
Hare MSS. ib., Onslow M.SS. ib.), and 1897, 1.5th 
Hep. App. pt. vi. (Earl of Carlisle's MSS.) 

I. ,S. L. 

WALPOLE, ROBKUT (1781-1856), 
classical scholar, Iwrn on 8 Aug. 1781, was 
the eldest son of liobert Walpole, clerk of 
the privy council ami envoy to Portugal, 
by his first wife, Dionu, daughtor of Walter 
Ciroasett. Horatio Walpole, first baron 
Walpole [q. v.], was his (frandfather. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Cojubridge, 
whence he graduated B.A. in 180,3, M.A. in 
1800, and B.I), in 1.S26. .\t Cambridge he 
gnined the prire for a (Jreek ode on 'Melite 
BritanuLs subacta,' Cambridge, 1801, Svo. 

»Iu 180i'J ha publiffhed ' Comicoriim Onccoriim 
Fragmenta.' In 1809 he became rector of 
Itteringham, Norfolk, in IHl.'j rectnr of 
TiveUhall, Xorlblk, and in 1828 rector of 
Christ Church, Miirylebone, London. He 
held Itteringham and Christ Church till his 
death. .Soon after leaving college Walpole 
had travelled in Greece, and in 1817 he 
published his ' Memoirs relating to European 
and Asiatic Turkey' (2nd edit. 1818), and 
in 1820 ' Travels in various Countries of the 
East,' two interesting volumes consisting 
mainly of unpublished papers written by 
John Bacon Sawrey Momit [q. v.], John 
Sibthorp[q. v.], Dr. Hunt, and other travellers, 




with descriptions of antinuities and notes 
and excursuses by Walpole himself. He 
was also joint author with Sir William 
Druramonu [q. v.] of ' Ilerculanen&iu,' pub- 
lished in 1810. 

Walpole died in Ilarewood Street, Lon- 
don, on 10 April 18,56. lie had estates at 
Carrow .\bl)ey, near Norwich, and at Scole 
Lodge, Osmundeslon, Norfolk. On G Feb. 
1811 he was marrie<l to Caroline Frances, 
daughter of John Hyde. By her he had 
two sons and two daughters. 

Besides the works mentioned, he was the 
author of: 1. 'Isabel,' &c. ; verse trans- 
lations from the Spanish, &c. ; severely 
criticised in 'Edinburgh Ueview,' vi. 201. 
2. ' Specimens of scarce Translations of the 
sevent«enth century from the Latin Poets,' 
London, 1805, 8vo. 

[Gont. Mag. 1856, i. 659; Foster's Ir,de« 
Eoclesiiisticiis; General Hist, of County of Nor- 
folk, 18'20 i. 129, ii. 1314; Biogr. Diet, of Liv- 
ing Authors, 1810 ; Brit. Mus, Cat.] W. W. 

WALPOLE, Sib UOUERT (1808-1870), 
lieiifenant-generul, colonel of the 65th foot, 
third son of Thomas Walpole of ,Stagbury 
Park, Surrey, sometime envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary at the court of 
Munich, by Lady Margaret (ri. 1854), eighth 
daugiiter of ,Iohn Perceval, 8<.-cond earl of 
Egmonf, was born on 1 Dec. 1808. Spen- 
cer Horatio Walprile [q. v.] was his elder 
brother. ICiIucated at Dr. (Joodenough's 
school ut Ealing and at Eton, Robert re- 
ceived a commission as ensign in the rifle 
brigade on 11 May I8J5, and was promoted 
to be lieutenant on 26 Sept. of the follow- 
ing year. 

Walpole served during the earlier part of 
his career with his corps in Nova .Scotia 
(1825-36), Irelan<l, Birmingham during 
the bread rioU (1839), ,Iersey, and Malta 
(1841-3). He was promoted to be captain 
on 24 Jan. 1834, major on 31 Moy 1844, and 
lieutenant-colonel on 2 July 1847, in which 
year he was appointed to the staff as deputr- 
rtdjutant and quarterma.stor-general at Corfu, 
wliore he remained until 1856, having been 
promoted to be colonel in the army on25Nov. 
18,M. 

In 18.'>7 Walpole went to India to take 
part in the suppression of the mutiny. He 
arrived at Cawnpore early in November, 
and commanded, under Major-general Wind- 
ham, a detachment of the rme brigade at 
the I'andu Nudda (26 Nov.) On 28 Nov., 
in command of the left brigade, he defeated 
the right attack of the Gwalior contingent, 
and Windham in his despatch of 30 Nov. 
1857 reported that A\'alpole had ' achieved 
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1 1865; relinquished iheChathum command 

18ft(5; wns promoted to l>e lieutonnnt- 

jentriil on 25 Oct. 1871, and wus selected for 

Dmiuttiid lit the autumn manojuvres of 1872. 

Walpole died on 12 July 187tf at the 

Jrove, West Molesey, Surrey. lie married, 

Pn 29 Jan. 1 8-1(5, (lertrude, youngest daughter 

of General ^\'illiara Henry Ford of the 

oyal en^ineer.^. lie had nine children. 

" vo sons and three daughters, with their 

Dother, survived him. A wiitercolour 

ortroit of \\'aIpote, by Alfred Edward 

lialon [q. v.] (18211), and au oil portrait by 

lohn I'lullip [q. v.] (1847), both in rifie- 

rbrieude uniform, are in ])ossessioa of the 

widow, Lady Walpole of Hampton Court 

Palace. 

[War OSico Records : Despatches ; Kayp'a 
listory of the Sepoy War ; Jliillcson's Hist, 
the Indian Mutiny ; ."^liadweU's Life of Lord 
3lydo; Defence uf LuL-know; Grant's Sj-poy War; 
dope's Hist, of Rifle Brigade, 1877; Annual 
Register, 1876 ; private souroes.] R. H. V. 

WALPOLE, SPKNCER IIOIIATIO 
-1898),home secretary , Iwrn on 1 1 Sept. 
B, was second «on of Thomas Walpole 
of Stapbury, Surrey, by his wife Margaret 
' ~, 1854), the youngest daughter of John Per- 
il second earl of Egmont [q. v.] His 
eat-grandfather was Horatio Walpole, lirst 
1 Walpole of Wolterton fq. v.], the diplo- 
aatist; his grandfather, Tuomas Walpole, 
9 the friend uf Cbutliam. Sir Uobert Wnl- 
ole (I908-187(i) was his younger brother. 
le owed his first name to his maternal uncte, 
[Spencer Perceval [q. v.], the prime minister, 
Rfnoae daughter lie suksequently married ; 
a second uame be owed indirectly to the 
ralpolfSjdirei'tlyto Lord Nelson, the cousin 
|«nd friend of bis father. He was educated 
at Eton during the heud-mustersbip of John 
te [q. v.], and he had for his tutor Ed- 
d Craven Hawtrey[q.v.] At Eton Wal- 

fole ruse rapidly to he bead of the school, and 
oth in the Eton debating society and iu 
{•speeches' gave evidence of oratorical power. 
lAt election 1823 he was entrusted bv Keate 
[vith the speech whirh Liird Strnflnrd de- 
livered on the scttti'old, and wbieli Canning 
"lad recited, on a similar occasion, some 
liirty-six years before. Canning hap]H.'ned 
be pre.sent, and paid the young orator the 
inusual compliment of rising from his seat, 
jehaking hands with liim, and congratulating 
Ihiva on the fervour and feeling with which 
Be had spoken. 
From Eton Walpole proceeded to Trinity 
alle^, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. as 
, senior optimein 1828, having won the first 
lecUmation prize and the priie for the bi'st 
' £a«ay on the Character of \\" iUiam I II .' On 
TOL. ux. 



leaving Cambridge he chose the law aa a pro- 
fession. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln's Inn in 1831, and became queen's coun- 
sel in 184(1. In the interval be had attained 
prominence in his profession. His increasing 
practice induced him toconfine himself almost 
exclusively to the rolls court, where he en- 
joyed, to a remarkable degree, the confidence 
0/ the presiding judge, Sir John Komilly, 
and during the years which pn.'ceded his final 
retirement from the bar in 1852 he was en- 
gaged in all the most import^t cases which 
came before that court. 

Other interests, however, were rapidly ab- 
sorbing a considerable portion of his lime. 
On 30 Jan. 184<J he entered the House of 
Commons as conservative memlx-r for Mid- 
hurst, where his cousin, Lord Egmont, exer- 
cised a predominating influence. He repre- 
sented iMidhurst tifl 185li, when he left it 
for the university of Cambridge. He sat for 
the iiiiivereity till his final retirement from 
parliament in 1882. 

In the House of Commons Walpole rapidly 
acquired the respect whioli is always con- 
ceded to ability and character, and his 
sjieeches on the repeal of the navigation laws, 
on the Jewish disabilities bill ( 1848), and 
on the ecclesiastical titles bill (1851) brought 
him into notice ; the last two were publisiied 
by request. ' In t be formation of Lord Derby's 
ministry iu February 1852 he was offered and 
accepted a sent in the cabinet aa secretary of 
state for the home department. During the 
following .session he introduced and carried 
a measure for the reorganisation of the militia. 
He resigned with the rest of the ministry in 
December. When Lord Derby again formed 
a government, in February 1868, Walpole 
resumed the position of home secretarj'. nut 
be dili'ered from his colleagues on the provi- 
sions of the Reform Bill which Lord Derby's 
cabinet resolved in January 1859 to submit 
in the ensuing se.s8ion to the House of Com- 
mons, and ho retired from oltice. NX'alpole, 
when writing to announce his resignation to 
the prime minister on 27 Jan., complained 
especially of the proposed reduction of the 
county franchise. He stated his reasons for 
withdrawing from the government to the 
House of Commons on I March, the day after 
Disraeli introduced the lieform Bill. His own 
views on reform were elaborately explained 
in two articles which he contributed to the 
' t^uarterly Review' in October 1859 and in 
Jutiuary 186(). 

In June I8(i(3 Walpole became home se- 
cretary for the third time, on the formation 
of Lord Derby's third ministry, and his third 
tenure of the odice was rendered memorable 
by his action in relation to the popular 
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agitation for parliamentiirv ri'form. Wal- 
pole'aattitmle was much misunderstood and 
misrepresentoJ. Ileand his party took olfice 
aftor tlie defeat of Lord Uussell's ministry 
on a division in coramittt'e durinif the die- 
cusaion of the liberal povenimentV Reform 
Bill. As soon as Lord Di'rby became prime 
minister in June, the reform league orga- 
nised, amon)^ other demonstrations in favour 
of an advanced mea.sure of parliamentary 
reform, a great procession through the streets 
of London and a meeting in Hyde Park, 
•whifh vrvw. advertised to take place on 23 
July. Walpole came to the conclusion, after 
consulting the best authorities, tbrtt llie go- 
vernment hail no power to prevent the meet- 
ing, and early in .tuly he carried to the cabi- 
net tt note, still preserved among his papers, 
in the following terms : ' The government do 
not think they are justified in suppressing 
the meeting with force. The meeting will 
be permitted to assemble, but in t he event of 
it becoming disorderly a stop will he imme- 
diately put to it.' The cabinet, at the insti- 
gation of Ijord Derby, overruled this advice, 
and on 19 July Walpole announced in the 
House of Commons that no mei-linjj of the 
league would be permitted in Hyde I'ark. 
Orders wen- i»Rued by the home oilire to Sir 
Richard Mayne, the chief commissioner iif 
police, to shut the gates of the ]inrk in the 
face of the mob on the day appointed for the 
demonstrnlinn. This course wos carried out, i 
■with tlie result that on Monday, 2.3 July 
1866, the mob that !md gathered to take part 
in themeeting, finding the gatesclosed against 
them, made a forci'd entry into the park. Next 
day disturbances about the park were re- 
newed. On the third day, Wednesday the 
2"ith, ^^'«lpole received at the home omce a 
deputation from tbeorganisersof themeeting. 
Walpole informed iham that, 'as the only 
question which had given rise to the ilistur- 
bonces was the alleged right of odmisaion to 
the park for the purpose of holding a public 
meeting, her majesty's government would 
give every facility in their power for obtaining 
a legal decision on that quest ion.' After the 
deputation had withdrawn, two or three 
members of it returned and asked Walpole 
' whether the go\ eminent would allow n 
meeting on the subject of reform to take 
ploce on the follnvving Monday.' In reply, 
Walpole said that the question must be put 
in writing, in order that it might be sub- ' 
mitted to the cabinet. The same evening 
Edmond Beales [q. v.], the president of the 
reform league, addressed the necessary appli- 
cotion in writing, and on the following day 
was told, also in writing, that the govern- 
ment could not allow such a meeting to be 



held in Hyde Park, but would not object I 
the use of Primrose Hill for that purpoa 
Hefore, however, the reply reached Heale 
the reform league issued a placard, whi< 
they had the assurance to post on the ei 
trances of the pork, expressing an earned 
hope that, pending the decision on the mai 
question, ' no further attempt would be ma4 
to hold a meeting in Hyde Park, except oij 
by arrangement with the government a 
Monday afternoon, 30 July, at six o'cloci 
Owing to the government's intimation tl 
meeting was not held. 

It was naturally assumed at the lime tb 
Walpole must have said something at t] 
interview which justified the inference thl 
the league would be allowed to hold tl 
meeting in the park on the 30th ; and it wl 
further reported that he had been so moT4 
that, while receiving the deputation, he loi 
his head and wept. Mr. O. J. Holyoak 
however, who was present, generously oanl 
forward to deny the first of these storiei 
and he afterwards published his own veraic 
of what occurred in his ' Fifty Years of i 
.■Agitator's Life.' He stated that the stai 
that Walpole lost his head and wept was ei 
tirely untrue. 

In the following May, during the diacu 
sioiis on the government's Reform Bill, tl 
same difficulty recurred. The reform leo^ 
announced its intention to hold a meetill 
in Hyde Park on May, and the govemmel 
issued nil the 1st a notice that the use of tl 
park for such a purpose was not permitta 
and warningwell-Klisposed persons againsta 
tending it. The government served copies ( 
this notice on leading members of the refod 
league. Ministers, when they issued tfa 
not ice, bad learnt from their law oflicers tllj 
it would not be permissible to disperse tl 
meeting by force, and t hut their only remec 
against those defying the warning was an a 
tion for trespass. But they did not disclo 
the difficulty in which they were placed | 
this o]iinion, and relied on the wamii 
which they had issued to stop the meetiQ 
The reformers were not deterred by the ia 
plied menace. The meeting was duly ha 
on () May, and the public was astonished 
tind that no penalty attached to its holdil 
Earlier on the same day Lord Derby hi 
addressed his supporters at the home offi< 
and, while informing them that no stfl 
would bo taken to interfere with the meetii 
defended Walpole from charges of mism 
nagement in regard to it. Popular indign 
tion, however, was on all sides gretvl, ai 
Walpole was the chief object of attack. I; 
bowed before the storm and retired fro 
olfice; but Lord Derby, when announcil 
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hia determination to the House of Lords on 
9 May, declared that it was not Walpole, but 
the cabinet, that was responsible for the 
government's apparent vacillat ion. M'alpole 
continued to serve in the cabinet, without 
office, till its reconstruction under Disraeli 
in February 1H68, when he finally withdrew. 

Walpole was an ecclesiastical commis- 
sioner from 1856 to laiS, oiid from 1862 to 
1S66. He received an honorary degree us 
D.C.L. at Oxford on 7 June 1853, and LL.D. 
at Cambridffe in 1S60. He was also a trustee 
of the British Museum, a bencher of Lin- 
coln's Inn, and high steward of Cambridpe 
Universitv from 1887 to his death. In addi- 
tion to these oflices he was for some years 
chairman of the ( i reat Western Kail way ; he 
retired from that board in 1860. The charac- 
ter of Aubrey in Warren's 'Ten Thousand 
a Year' was founded on that of Walpole. 
Walpole died at his residence at Ealing on 
22 Slay 1898. 

AValpole married, on 6 Oct. 1835, his first 
cousin, Isabella, fourth daughter of Spencer 
Perceval. She died on 16 July 188«3, aged 
84. Uy her Walpole was father of two sons 
and two daughters. The elder son, Sir Spen- 
cer M'alnnle, K.C.B., was at one time secre- 
tary of the post office, and the younger son, 
Sir Horatio George Walpole, K.C.B., is assis- 
tant Under-Secretary of state for India. 

A crayon drawing of Walpole by George 
Richmimd, R. A., waii executed and engraved 
for Grillinn's Club, and an oil painting was 
completed by the same artist in later life. 
A bust by Adams wa« executed in 1888. 

[Private infonnation.] 8. W-e. 

WALPUROA, Saint (d. 779 ."). [See 
Walbtikba.] 

WALROND, nrMPlIRKV (1600?- 
1670':'), deputy-governor nf Barbados, born 
about UiW, was the eldest son of Humphrey 
Wolrond of Si'a in the parish of Ilminster, 
Somerset, by his wife Elizal)eth, daughter of 
Humplirey Colles of Barton, Somerset. He 
must be distinguished from his first cousin, 
Humphrey, eldest son of William ^^'al^ond 
of Islebrewers, who entered at Wadham 
College, Oxford, on 8 May lfil8, was demy 
of Magdalen from 1618 to 1624, fought on 
the royalist side in the civil war, and com- 
pounded in 1040, having 'come in ' on the 
Oxford articles (Gardinek, ICeff. Wadham, 
i. 36; Bloxam, He;/. Maffdalen, v. 105; 
Cal. Comm. for Compounding, p. 1387, cf. 
also pp. 963, 2913). Humnhrey Walrond 
of Sea succeeded to the family estates on his 
father's death on 17 Feb. 1020-1 . He sided 
with the royalists when the civil war broke 
out, but, according to the statement in his 



petition to compound, he accepted no com- 
mission from the king, and used hia influ- 
ence to protect those well affected to parlia- 
ment from royalist soldiers; for this conduct 
he was robbed by the king's soldiers and 
driven into the garrison at Bridgwater. He 
appears, however, to have held the rank of 
colonel, though his name does not occur in 
Peacock's ' Lfsts,' and after the Restoration 
he made his services in the royalist cause a 
claim to the favour of Charles II. He was 
, given up as a hostage when Bridgwater 
1 surrendered to Fairfax on 2.'5 July 1045, and 
was lodged in the Gatehouse, London. His 
I petition to be allowed to compound, dated 
28 Oct. 1645, was granted, and nn 20 June 
j following he was fined 350/. On 20 March 
I 1646-7 his wife petitioned that the estate 
' might not be let to other tenants, as she 
I was endeavouring to collect the tine ; this 
I also was granted, as was Walrond's request 
I that his eldest son George might be included 
' in the composition. On .'< Feb. Ifi50-l,how- 
[ ever, the committee learnt that Walrond had 
sold his estate and gone to Barbados. 
I Walrond had actually reached Barbados 
in IG-tO, either with or preceded by his 
brother Edward, a lawyer. The island had 
hitherto enjoyed immunity from civil strife, 
but the execution of Charles I and arrival 
of many ruined cavaliers gave the Wal- 
ronds an opportunity, which they were not 
slow to use, of turning ' Little England,' 
as Barbados-was called, into a rallying point 
for the royalist cause. Their first steji was 
to procure the dismi-ssal from the island 
treasurership of Colonel Guy Moles worth 
ond put in his place Major Byam, a nominee 
of their own. Their next project, a league 
with the royalist Bermudas, was thwarted; 
and, to alarm the cavaliers in Barbados, they 
spread u report that the roundheads intended 
to put them all to the sword. They then 
procured an act of the Barbados asAembly 
compelling every one to take an oath to de- 
fend the king ; but the governor, Philip Bell, 
was induced to postpone its promulgation. 
The Walronds thereupon collected an armed 
force and marched on the ' Bridge,' as Bridge- 
town was then called ; the governor was 
warned, but after arresting Humphrey Wal- 
rond, he weakly released him, and granted 
practically all the insurgents demanded. 
Charles 11 was proclaimed on 8 May 1650. 
Meanwhile, on 29 April Francis, lord 
Willoughby [q. v.lof Parham, who had pur- 
chased Lord Carlisle's proprietary rights in 
the island, arrived oil' Barbados. The Wal- 
ronds, who were loth to share the spoils of 
victory with another, spread reports that 
Willoughby was still a roundhead, and pre- 
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rented kU neoTznition »$ eovemor for thrte 
month*. WLUiaghby's tact, h-jwever. ppf- 
vailed. and he w»s nr^eirej «$ r^x-Tcor. At 
tirst he U& the Walnnd^ un'iis:".rb<<]. sci 
thej pnctinlly raled Barha-i}? dorla; his 
•btence on a visit :-> other Wes: In iiin 
islands : but on his tvt-jm Humphrrv Wal- 
rond. Kiioee violenoe had aliena:<<i the 21 -r? 
moderate pjralist *. wa* JepriTeil if h: * p?;^:- 
men: and the ooauuacd of the :*.ir;:ioa:i}nf. 
When Sir Cie-jrse Av^soue. the Cosimon- 
weahh oimnuad-'r. aTTive-l in tA'tober '."vil 
and crvated a revolution in the island. WaI- 
ivmd was one of rh.'^e banished f?r a vr^ir 
bj act of the as^exblr on 4 >Iar:i; Ic-'l-i. 
\ little later he w»* r.Tbidien to return 
without a license fr?3i parliament it tie 
council of state. His movenirnt» t;r the 
neit eLzht rears are obscure: bit arpi- 
rentlr he enlisted in the .Spanish sr^rrit-e. 
ptohablr in thr W-st Iniles. :?r rn •• .\.'ii. 
1«»J Philip IV created him Marrofss ir 
Valladi.Cjnie de I'anaia. Conle ie Vali— 
ronda. ani a ^raniee ■.-■f -he drst class. 

At the Kestoatijn WiIlMi;h''y i^iir. be- 
came i-jremor of Bar&kixs. ani n :;-• S-pt. 
I6B1J he nomiaate-l as his deputy Wilr ni. ir-or: 
wh? was apparentlr already one ot" "he -.-r^i- 
missioner« fjr the r'jvemaient of tie is" mi 
and ptesiient of the assext-ly. His *-.-n 
John. secretary to Will- -^hby. irTiTe-i v.'.'- 
his fathers cijmaisi-lrn -n 17 r^*:. : S> 
Thonus M>iyfir'i ]q. v." •here.:p.-n *•. 
tendered his p;*:. ani 
daixeii :n the iv^h. 
the island djrin; Wil! •. ijhVy's ib*7n>r t:r 
three years: acO'Tiin? t;- S:h?=:t Mrrk. Lis 
•dministratirn *avr ;ener*l satisti.:t:.''t:. 
• nus^er^ss laws whicH tenied t^ the tr:- 
sperlty of the island were pissed." t'ne c::rt 
of cosmrn pleas and hijh'ariy o-j-^—is- 
si-jaers were estatlishe>i. ani other ret'rmis 
carried out . l?i<?./£T-wJ. J. r, it*? . He 
w»i. however, inolir.e-i to reaent intert-rr-oe 
rr^m Enjiani. ani prwtioally iemanied 
xhax Charles si:'ili rnlymai-r ar j>:i::t=ents 
on his pxcTxendati.'n. He ci'mjliir.-e^i 
of the inj'-iry the navi^at;:n aots i:i t; 
Bar"c«i>».'ani. in view . f t":ie planters' tZZ- 
tttmsssents. pr:'-i"Bited =er(.'"ian-s rrrm 
suinj thT= for iebt. while "lis arcitrarr 
c^ni-ot br:ii:ht hi= trvt^ently int-- :':11> 
sion wit'n the ais<ijn"tly. Thns. when Wu- 
Iju^"-by irrlv-i in .\.n£ust 1»>." * :■ is«n=e 
the fivemtnent. his nrst act was t.: re=-Te 
Wilrrni. '.►n 1'^ <>:t- he iss-e-i a wamnt 
f;r"nis in:rr.s.:n=iTnt •intilhesh.-ilii^vrint 
f;r -- — < '£e ":Lii rece-iveii as p:*»:ien: zt:c 

he lis: arrr:jri;ir>i Wilr:ni"i hrcse as his 
<&Lil rwlien,-*. Wjlr^ad rerisei t r »-"> 



mit. and -n i Nov. Will i;"nby proclaimed 
him as ' ridin;; :r: m place to place with his 
servants, armeii. ani in.'iti::^ *.-> mutiny and 
rebellion." Tni» attemjt atrer>:t failed, but 
Walr^nl escapri fr m Itar'ttad^s ani ap- 
praled t'' f'riir.es in CJvmciL Thei* • beinz 
S'irprlse-l with n-w mafrr which he could 
n;t s-iiienlv inswrr. an -Tier was made 
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trictni debts "ry his I.yal'y to at least 
SL'.ilO'i.. withirew .-.it •■' •*■- ir-n-J- 
to av ?i i his maje*ty"s ■ 
his rain by the vi:lent persecutions of his 
cre<iitors" . '."j." .S^.tV P-.f'tr: .Vierloa ari 
West Indies, l-x-l--. .V> i::;-J'. His wife 
pet"/i-nr<if-rarvvrrsil .t hiscommitment :n 
S.Vprll iry^^.wit":: whit rr^ilt i« n:t kn?wn. 
Pr:"t«i"tlv he inin t ■•:"£ r-r: ije in s; m-r :i "he 
Wryt Inii-s ■j.r. i-r ^t.\r.;sl" r iIt. w":.-re he 
aprears t :• hi-, r ii-i r. : t 1 tuj artTrwaris. 

fev Lis witr tTrsc-. -^lizi he mirrie-i in 
V'ti. Wilrrn i hi- :-s-r tm oiiliren • ::. 
C: -i <- *•*.■■- O -.1'. ■ ■■.•:■'■' •. p. ;*sr . The ellrst 

... ^ T.. . ' . ..' „ _.'.; .V-:- - ."-•I-"- ." ■ - T 

s"i-.V'r-r.ie«i to hi* t'lti-r"* '^tinish titlrs. ani 
di-i in Bartai-s in !'■<». leiv.n; ;>iie: '-;* 
ie*Ltniant< -a-rre ;."r.r rr:=:inent .n An- 
ti^ii. ar.i i?f s-:ll >-treSrn"-ri In Bar"tai:s 
mi mv:n-":Lire s-e Wvi?. xr"- £#•.- -i* .*■■ 
r.if :•: Zv---! .V.".-:":; Btsxe. L:t:-f-i 
'jfn'ry . T"-- "-■-■:.£ ~:-. J --. "s'is secr>=- 
tary t: L-:ri Wii: lzJ-t. T-- t'-.ri s.-z. 
Henrv. "t»r'."a.=- --.•.-■islvelT itea'ier :: t"-e 
H; :a- :f A-«:~t:-.ch:T: ;:>-:-r :t tie :•: ir- 
: •• nini.n jItAs, ir-irrvT— r ;:' Bircai:-; 
■-i* will -jris ^r vvi i- Bir"tii ire - S Mir.i 
I'.'..*;" • se- Ci'. .<-•-•• P:;---. Ar-rr-.-a ani 
West Iniirs. l'rT+->t>. ■t.i>i.= . "^s > n. 
•»ir .VlTiif.irr Wilr r.i. n-is als-- aprnil- 
nent p-rliti-jian in Bj.r":ai:s ■"-. t.is<'i=. !•':■<- 
- y- .■l."i.'«'. ",;" '"'■■■. '. l-?»lv— 171-i 
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of Wttterfotd. He nuimed in 1741 Mary 
O'Sbiel, an heiress. Originally serving in 
the French navv, and aftenvanls ashipowner 
at Nantes, he was introduced in 1745 to the 
Voung I'retender, Charles Edward, by Wal- 
ter Rutledgt!, a banker at Dunkirk see under 
Ki'TLBDGE, Jambs', and undertook to convey 
him to Scotland. WaUh was granted by the 
French government the frigate Elisabeth, of 
67 guns, as a privateer, which, on the pre- 
text of a cruise off the Scotch coast, was 
ready to act as esi-ort to his own brig, the 
Doutelle, of 18 guns, on which the prince 
was to embark, Walsh accompanying him. 
On 20 June, four days after starting from 
Selleisle, the Elisabeth attacked an bnglish 
vessel, the Lion, off the Lizard. The prince 
was anxious that the Doutelle should comply 
with her captain's entreaty to assist her, but 
Walsh, whom he describes as ' a thorough 
seaman,' feeling responsible for his safety, 
refused, and threatened, if the prince insisted, 
to order him down to his cabin. The com- 
batants were both disabled, and the Elisa- 
beth went back to St. Nazaire, while the 
Doutelle, continuing the voyage, landed the 
prince at Ix>chnanuagh, Inveniess-shire. 
Walsh was knightwl by Charles Edward, and 
presented wit hi.UOO/.andagold-hilted sword. 
After three weeks' stay on the coast, he re- 
turned to Nantes, and, albeit a French sub- 
ject, waa on iiO t)ct. created an Irish earl by 
James Edwani. It appears from one of his 
letters to Richard Augustus Warren [q. v.] 
that he had no knowledge of the English 
language. In 1755 he received a certificate 
of !• Pinch noblfuf, and he died, apparently in 
St. Domingo, about 1759. He left a son, 
Antoine Jean Baptiste Paulin, who died 
without surviving male issue, and a daughter, 
Marie Anne .\gne*, who in Ktt^l married a 
cousin, Antoine WaUh of Nantes. Walsh 
had a brother, Francois Jacques, who in 1 755 
was created Comte de Seirant, and whose 
descendants are still settled in France. 

[La Chrnaye Desboic' l>icL dp la Nobleasf ; 

Conreelles' Hist, drs Pairs; Viiliaire's Siicle 

de Louis XV. chap. xxiv. ; Young Pretooder's 

Letter to Etig»r, in H.ibon's Hist, of England, 

vol. iii. App. p. xtiii ; Namttive of .£oeas 

Xaekiotoah in Jacobite Memoin; Blordier's 

Emu ma Serrant, Augers, 1822; preface to 

VieoDta WaUh'a Sonvenirs de Cioqiuiite Ans; 

' Chambrr*'* Hist, of Kebellion ; Lyun in roonra- 

' jng, Scottish Hist, Soc. vols, xx-xxii. s.v. 

' Walsh ; ' .\rchires of Naales ; Lang's Pickle the 

I Spy. pp. 120, 274 ; G. E. C[okayne]'s Complete 

Peerage, viii. il.] J. G. A. 

WAL8H, EDWARD (1756-1M2), phy- 
sician, was bom in 1750 in Waterfoi^, 
where his father, John Walsh, was a mer- 




chant, and where he received his early edn- 
cation. Robert Walsh (1772-1*53) Tq. v.] 
was his younger brother. He studied medi- 
cine at Edinbut^h and at Glasgow, where 
he graduated M.D. in 1791. Before leaving 
Waterford he founded a literary MJciety 
there, an account of which he a'fterwanu 
sent to the ' British Magazine,' where it 
appeared anonymously in 1830 (ii. 99-105). 
A poem by him gained a prize of a silver- 
medal offered by this society, and on being 
appropriated some years after by one of the 
compel itors for the Dublin College H istorical 
Society me<lal was also successful ( Brit. Mag, 
ii. 100). In 1792 Walsh published a poem, 
' The Progress of Despotism : a Poem on the 
French Revolution,' which was dedicated to 
Charles James Fo.\. In the ' .\nthologia Hi- 
bttrnica ' he puhlishe<l about the same time a 
propoi-al for a universal alphabet. AMiile a 
student in Edinburgh he published several 
I sketches of some merit, one of which (a view 
' of the side of Calton Hill on which a facial 
I resemblance to Nelson could at that time be 
traced) appeared in ' .^ckerman's Repository.' 
Wabh began his professional career as 
' medical officer on a West Indian packet. 
I He was afterwards physician to the forces 
I in Ireland, being present at the battles in 
Wexford in 1798, and at the surrender of 
Humbert at Ballinamuck. He also served 
I in Holland in 1799, and at the attack on 
Copenliagen (2 April 1801), where his hand 
I was shattered. lie was afterwards sent with 
I the 49th regiment to Canada, where he spent 
! some years studying Indian life. He col- 
i lected a vast amount of information for a 
I statistical history of Canada, but never 
publi.shed the work. He was pre.«ent during 
mo^^t of the battles in the Peninsular war, 
and at Waterloo, and also served in the Wal- 
' cberen expedition. He held for some time 
the post of president of the medical board 
at ( >stend. He died on 7 Feb. I8S2 at Sum- 
merhill, Dublin. 

He published a ' Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion to Holland '( Loudon, 1800, 4to), and 
a collection of poems entitled ' Bagatelles * 
(1793) ; and wrote for the ' Edinburgh Me- 
dical Journal,' the '.Vmulet,' &c. A por- 
trait of him was painted by John Coroetford 
[q. v.], and an engraving of it appeared in the 
' Dublin University Magazine'(18S4,vol.iii.) 
[Dublin Univ. M^. 1834: AUibooe's Diet, of 
Engl. Lit.; Notes and Queries, Srdser. xii. 415; 
United Service Joarnnl.Jone 1 832; O'Oonogboe'a 
Poets of Ireland ; Addison's Roll of Glasgow 
Graduates. 1898.] D. J. O'U. 

WAUBH, EDWARD (1805-1850), Irish 
poet, the son of n sergeant in the Cork militia, 
waa born in Londonderry, to which bis 
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(ather'B regiment had been sent for training, 
in 1805. His parents were natives of the 
village of Millstreet, co. Cork, neur which 
his lather at one time possessed a small 
holding. Walsh spent about thirty years 
of his life in Millstreet. His education 
was received in that most primitive of Irish 
primary schools, the ' hedge school ' — so 
called because the children assembled under 
a spreading hedge on summer duys to be 
taught by untrained teachers who, wandering 
from district to dirfrict, thus obtained a 
miserable livelihood. This was the only 
agency of education available for the children 
of humble Iloman catlmlics until the esta- 
blishment of the national system of education 
in iHiil. Wulsli in time became u hedge- 
school leacher. lri.tli wasthen tbeuvery-duy 
tongue of the lower orders of the ]ioasBiitp;', 
and Walsh not only obtained a thorough 
mastery of the language, but deveiojied a 
passion for collecting the old tnle.i, legends, 
and songs related and sung in the vernacular 
by the people. After acting as private 
tutor to the children of nn Irish member of 
parliameut, he was iiuprisoued for taking 
part in the anti-tithe agitation. After his 
release he became u nalionu! school teucUer 
at Qlounthuune, near Mallow, but was dis- 
missed for writing ' What is Ilepeul, i'apa?' 
in the ' Nation.' In 1837 he obtained a 
position as teacher in a national school at 
riiureen, co. AN'aterford, married, and began 
to contriliute original poems and charm- 
ing translations of old Irish songs to the 
' Dublin Penny .lourunl,' ami subsequently to 
the ' Nation,' when that weekly nationalist 
organ was established in 1812. lie removed 
to Dublin about 18-13 in the hope of being 
able to improve his position in life. Ho 
had a briel connection with journati.^iu it.s 
a sub-editor on a weekly new>[inper called 
'The Monitor," a post which he obtained 
through the influence of John tV'Daly and 
(Sir) Charles Gavan Dully, the editor of the 
' Nation/ and was subseqiu^ntly a clerk in 
the com exchange, Dublin. In 1817 he was 
forced by adverse circumstances to accept 
the humble position of school teacher to the 
convict establishment of Spike Island, ntf 
Qucenstown. I'rom this post lie was dis- 
missed for obtaining u cLandestine interview 
with John Mitchel [q. v.], the political 
convict ; but on 24 Aug. 1848 he was 
Bppointetl schoolmaster in the Cork union 
workhouse, and this position he held until 
his death on (i Aug. 1850. He whs buried 
in the Botanic Gardens (now St. Joseph's 
cemetery), Cork. A monument was erected 
to his memory in ISfl" by the trades of 
Cttrlt ,jHJ^Yf lie married Bridget Sullivan, 



daughter of a teacher residing at Aglish, eigb 
miles from Toureen. His widow and childrel 
were befriended by Sir Charles Gavan DutTyi 

Walsh will long be remembered in Ireland 
for his melodious translations of old Irial 
ballads, in which he preserved the ver 
spirit and essence of the originals. Ue hai 
an intense admiration for the Irish tongua 
He wished to see it used by the people il 
their every-day life, and often remonstrated 
with what he called ' the mere Englislfr 
speaking Irish ' for their preference for i 
language which, compared with Irish, w«l 
' as the chirpings of a cock-spnrrow on tlu 
houseroof to the soft cooing of the gentll 
cushat by the southern Blackwater.' 

Walsh's published works are : 1. ' Ueliquo 
of Irish .laeobite I'oetr^-, with Metrics 
Tronslations,' Dublin, 1844, 8to; 2nd edit 
18ti(J. 2. ■ Irish Popular Song.s, translated 
with Notes,' Dublin, 1847, 12mo ; 2nd edit 
Dublin, 1883. In both hooks the origins] 
Irish, us well as Walsh's metrical tranalar- 
tions, is given; ond in the formiT literal 
translations, which show how closely Walfll 
followed the originals in his English ren< 
derings, are ako puhli.shed. 

[Bicpgr. Sketch by Timothy Oleeson, witi 
select iuus of poetry, ia the Journal of the Oorl 
Uist. and Arch. Soc 1894, iii. il. 145-2Ilj 
O'Donoghue'.s Dictionary of Irish Poets ; Oil, 
December 18.57; Gavan Duffy's Young Ireland; 
Miti'hfr.s Jail Journal; private soiirci'S of in- 
fomialiiin.] M. MacD. 

WALSH, JOHN (1725 ?-179o), secretarj 
to ('live and man of science, born aboiU 
1725, was the son of Joseph Walsh, govemol 
of Fort St. (feorge, by bis wife Elizabeth 
daughter of Nevil Maskelyne (ltl03-17Il) a 
I'urton, Wiltshire. Nevil Maskelyne [q. v, 
and his sister, Margaret Maskelyne, wIm 
married Ifoberl , lirst baron Olive [q. v.i,wer| 
his first cou.-iins. Like many of his relative^ 
Wttl.-di entered the service of the East Indk 
Company, and became luiy master of 1 he t roopl 
at Madras. In 1757 Clive appuinled Walsli 
his private lieert-'tary, and in this capacity hf 
servinl through the cumpoign in Bengal ia 
that year. In 175!l Clive commissioned hiq 
to lay before Pitt his project for reorgaixiaiii| 
the administration of Bengal, a subject a 
which be suiJ Walsh was'a thoroughmaster, 
In a letter dutfd 2(J Nov. W'alsh gives Cliw 
an account of his iuten-iew with Pitt (Ma1< 
t'OI.M, Life of Clii'e, ii. 123-5). 

Walsh now settled in England, purchasiu( 
in 17tll the manor of llockenlmll, Cheshin 
((iR.MEKon. ii. 317); he sold ii before long 
and acquired WarfietdPark, Bruekuell,BerlE 
shire, in 1771. On .'M) March 1761 he wa 
returned to parliament for Worcester (d 
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Addit. MS. 32931, fr. 11, 31, 33), hin object 
being mainly to form a piirliiimcutary inte- 
rest in Cli ve » supjiort . lie retjiined his seat 
till 1780, and much of his correspondence 
with Clive is printed in Malcolm'i. ' Life (if 
Clive ' ( 183C, 3 vols.) He also corresponded 
vith ^V'arren Hastings, bvit auarrelled with 
him in 1781 because of the (lismissal of his 
nephew, Francis Fowke, from his post at 
Benares (Addit. MSS. 2U13G f. l«!i, 29152 
fl'. 478-91). 

Walsh's main interest* were, however, 
scientific, and he was the first person to make 
accurate exjieriments on the toqieilo fish. He 
was elected ii fellow of the Koynl Society nn 
8 Nov. l"7li, find F..S.A. on lU Jan. 1771, 
and on IJuly 1773a letter from hira to Benja- 
min Franklin, treating ' of the electric pro- 
perty of the lori»e<lo,' was read before the 
Royal Society (rhilosophical TranMctioru, 
Ixjii. 4(11). In this paper he for the first time 
conclusively demonstrated that the singular 
power of benumbing the sense of touch pos- 
MMed by the fisli was due to electrioil in- 
fluence, and that it could only send n shock 
through i-onducting substances. < )n 23 J uue 
1774 a second letter by Walsh was read 
before the society, entitled 'of torjwdoes 
found on the coast of Eiiglund' (li. lxiv.464). 
It was addressed to Thomas Pennant [q. w], 
the author of ' British Zoology,' and was pub- 
lished in pamphlet form (London, 1773, 4to). 
For these discoveries the Royal Society 
awarded liim the Copley medal in 1774, and 
again in 1783 (Nichols, Lit. Ana-dotet, viii. 
132). No further experimenls were made 
until ISOo, when Iliimlxildt mid Gay LuBsac 
examined the properties of the torpedo at 
Naples ; but the tirst invest igat or to malje fresh 
discoveries on the subject was John Thomas 
Todd at the I'ape of Good llrvpe in 1812. 

Walsh was returned to piirliument for the 
city of \\'orcester on 30 March 1761, and 
retained his seat until 1780. 

Walsli died, unmarried, on 9 March 179") 
in London, at his residence in Chesterfifld 
Street. He left his property, includintj 
Warfield I'ark, to Sir John Benn, who hud 
married, in 1778, Margaret, daughter of 
Walsh's sister Elizabeth. Benn assumed, in 
accordance with the provisions of the will, 
the additioual name of Walsh, and was 
father of Sir John lienu Walsh, tirst baron 
(Jrmathwaitu [q. v.] 

[EDCj'clopipdiii Britannica, 8th edit. i. "38, 
viii. 672-3; European Mag. 1795, p. 2Ifi; Ann. 
Register, 177'2 i. 135. 1809 p. 799 ; Dcbrctt's 
BaroQ<'tAf70, 1 840. p. 569 ; Burke's I.iitnded Oentry, 
1894,11. 13.52; Malcolm's Live of Clive, passim: 
Kotss and Querias, 6th ler. x. 2U8, 291.] 

£. I. C. 




WALSH, JOHN (1835-1881), Irish poet, 
was bom of humble parentage at Cappoquin, 
CO. Waterford.on 1 April 18,%. He became 
a schfwl teacher, and followed that calling in 
the national school of his native town for 
several years ; and subsequently in the na- 
tional school, Cashel, co. Tipperary, where 
he died in 1881. He was buried in the 
graveyard attached to the famous ruins on 
the rock of Cashel. Walsh contributed 
poems to the ' Nation,' the ' Harp,' and the 
' Celt.' Several are to be found iu antholo- 
gies of Irish verse, but no collection of them 
has yet been published in book form. 

[O'Uonoglme's Dictionary of Irish Poets ; 
artielea by the Hev. il. P. Hickey in the Water- 
lord 8iar, 18til-2.] M. MjkcD. 

WALSH, JOHN (1830-1898), arch- 
bishop of Toronto, the son of James Walsh, 
by Ilia wife Ellen (Macdonald>, was bom at 
>}ooncoin, co. Kilkenny, on 23 May 1830. 
After education at St. John's College, 
W'aterford, ho emigrated to Canada (.'Vpril 
1852), entered the grand seminary at Mont- 
real, and received the tonsure. 

In l^bo he served on the Brock mission 
on Lake Simcoe; shortly after the conse- 
cration of Dr. Lynch as bishop of Toronto 
in 18.W, he became rector of St. .Michael'a 
Cathedral in that city, and in 1802 woa 
nominated vicar-general of the diocese. In 
lhtj4 lie visited l{ome and was nominated 
by I'iua IX bisbop-elect of Sandwich. Four 
years Inter he removed the ejuscopal resi- 
dence from Sandvvicli to London, Ontario, 
to which city the see was transferred by a 
decree from the propaganda, dated 15 >Jov. 
l,8(.il(. Great .leojie was now afforded to 
Walsh's administrative ability. Within 
three years he paid oB" a large debt. In 
187(i, when he upain visited Rome, he re- 
ported twenty-eight new churches and seven- 
teen presbyteries built within his diocese, 
in addition to u college, an orphanage, and 
the epij'ciipal residence at Mount Hope. 
In .May 1881 the corner-stone of the new 
calbedrsl in London was laid, and St. Peter's 
was dedicated bv Wal.ih on 28 June 1885. 
By a brief dated 27 Aujr. 1889 he was 
appointed archbishop of Toronto, and he 
died in that city on 27 July 1898. As a 
pulpit orator and a prudent organiser ha 
enjoyed a great reputation in Canada. Ho 
was also very popular in Ireland, and took 
a leading part during the summer of 1800 
in nrguiiisiug the Irish race convention in 
Dublin, by which it was hoped to r(>concile 
the various sections of the nationalist 
parly. 

[ Morgnn's Canadian Men of tlio Time, Toronto, 
ISlia, p. 1033 ; Tublut, 6 Aug. 1898 ; Tauguny's 



]ttp«teiW&Olm|iCiinBdien, Montreal, 1893: 
Bom'i Cjelop.orunsdiiui Biugmpliy, Toronto, 
1888.] T. S. 

WALSH, Sib JOUN BENN, first Lokd 
Ormathwaitk (1798-1881), bom at Wnr- 
lield Park, Herk§hire, on 9 Dec. 1798, wius 
the only son of Sir John Ilenn AVal.fli, burl., 
of Wttrfiold Park, Berksliin-, und < (riua- 
thwaite, Cumberland. IlisCatber was iLt- son 
of William Ik'iin of Moor How, Cumhurliind, 
a member of an ok! north-countr\' ftimily; 
lie marrii'd in 1778 Margaret, daupbter of 
.losepb Fowke of Bexley, Kent, by his wife 
Elimbeth, daughter of .Joseph \Vul.sli, go- 
vernor of Fort. St. George. On 4 April M'X> 
ho assumed the surname and urmj* of Walsh 
by royal license, in complianee with the will 
of his wife's uncle, John \V<il.>ili (l72o'!'-l7!)5) 
[q.v.], son of Joseph Walsh, lie was created 
ftbarfMieton 14 June 1804, siit for Bletcliinfjly 
180^-IJ, and died on 7 June 182"). His son 
was educatedat Klon, and matriculated from 
Christ Church, Itxford, on 3 Dec. 18Ui (Fns- 
TEH, Alumni O.vti/i.) Entering parliament 
for the borough of Sudbury in IHIJO, he repre- 
sented that constituency in the torv interest 
in three parliaments until December 18;J4. 
An anient politician and an able writer, be 
published several pnni]dilel son parliamentary 
reform. In January 1835 Sir John contested 
the county of Uadniir, but wna defeated by 
a sinuU majority. At the ne.xt general elec- 
tion, following the accession of the queen 
in 18117, he wa-H an unsuccessful cundidafe 
for I'oole, but the following March was 
again returned at a by-election for Sudbury. 
In two years' time, however, he accepted the 
Chi Item Hundreds, and was returned (on 
10 June 184fM without opposition for Kad- 
norshire, which be afterwards represented 
for nearly twenty-eight years, the only oc- 
casion on which bis re-election was chal- 
lenged being in 1841, when he defeated Lord 
Harley. Ili^ was J.I*, and D.L. for Berk- 
shire, and served as high sherilF of that 
county in 1823. Being lord of the manor of 
Treweme in Itadnorshire and the owner of 
considerable property there, he was also J. 1'. 
for that county and high sheriff in 1825, and 
on 11 Aug. 184*2 was sworn in lord-lieu- 
tenant and custo.s rotulorum of Uadnorsliire. 
On Ki.Vprii I8(>8 he was raised tothe peerage 
as Baron Ormatliwaite. ( twing to advanc- 
ing years he resigned the lieutenancy of Itad- 
norshire in favour of bis sou, I be present lord, 
who received the appointment on If) April 
]87r). Ormathwaito died at his seat, War- 
field Park, Bracknell, Bcrk.shire, on A Feb. 
1881. He married, on 8 Nov. 182o, Jane, 
|groungt>st daughter of George Harry Grey, 
Idxth earl of .Stamford and Warrington. By 



her he had two suns and two daughters, i 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Arthtir, 
Urniathwaite was author of gome aU 

rinphletfi, of which the principal werg 
'The Poor Laws in Ireland,' 1830. 2.'01 
servations on the Ministerial Plan of R< 
form,' 18;J1. 3. 'On the Present Balance 
Parties in the State,' 1832. 4. ' Chapters 
Contemporary History,' 1836. 5. 'Politic 
Back-Games,' 1871. (i. ' Astronomy an 
Geology Compared,' 1 872. 7. ' ly.-ssons 
the French Revolution, 1789-1872,' 1873. 

1 Foster's Peerage; Hiij'dn's Book of Diga 
ties, ed. Ockerby; Offleiiil Kcturns of Memb« 
of Parlintnent; H. S. Smith's Parliamen' 
Williams's Parliiimenlnry History of Wb]( 
obituary notices in Times and Guardiiin.] 

W. R. W 

WALSH, JOHN EDWARD (181« 
186!)), Irishjudge and writer,b<5rnon 12 Na 
IKKi, was tiie son of Robert Walsh [q. v. 
by his wife .\nn, daughter of John Hayl; 
lie received bis eiirly education at Becti 
school, Dublin, and matriculated at Trinitj 
College, Dublin, in July 1832. At the coi 
elusion of his undergraduate course he \V( 
awarded the lirst gold medal both in clossii 
and ethics. He graduated B..\. in 1836. 

In 1839 Walsh was called to the Irit 
bar, and joined the Leinster circuit. Durii 
his early years at the bar ^\'alsh was a fr 
(juent contributor to the ' Dublin I'niversil 
Slagajiine.' 1 le also edited several law-book 
one of which, bnuight out in 1844 in col 
junction with Richard Nun, on ' The Powe 
j iind Duties of Justices of the Peace in Ii 
hind,' -was long a standard text-book i 
the subject to which it relates. He was 
reporter in the court of chancery from 184 
to 1852. In 1857 Walsh became a queen 
counsel, and, two years later, crown proi 
cutor at Green Street. In 1866 he was a] 
pointed attorney-general for Ireland in Loi 
Derby's third administration, and in tl 
same year was elected to re])resent the un 
versity of Dublin in parliament. In the fd 
lowingyear he was raised to the Irish beni 
ns master of the rolls, in succession i 
Thomas Barry CusackSmith [q. v.] In tli 
eminent position Walsh displayed judicil 
qualities of a high order. His decision in tl 
celebrated eiiuse of MacCormac i-. Tl 
tjueen's I'liiversity was of capital impoi 
ance. It invalidated the charter granU 
lo the universitv by Farl Russell's govei 
ment in 18(50. It was during his tenure 
oflice 08 master of the rolls that the Iril 
public record office was reorganised und 
Sir Samuel Ferguson [q. v.] 

I'jxm the disestabliaWent of the chuit 
of Ireland, Walsh became on active mem 
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of the provisional convention for settling 
the new constitution of the church. He 
died lit Paris, after a verv brief illness, on 
•_'U(lct. Iwm. He marriell, on 1 Oct. 1H41, 
Belinda, daughter of Captain CJortlon Mac- 
Keill, by whom he left live sons tind one 
daughter. A portrait by Catterson 8niith is 
in the possession of his eldest son, Uobi-rt 
"Walsh, rector of Finf^laa, co. Dublin. 

A\'ttlah will be Ixist remembered us the 
author of a little book publislied anony- 
mously in 18-(7, called' Ireland Si.xty Vears 
Ago,' in which be drew a vivid jiicture of 
life and manners in the Ireland of the 
Orattan parliament. For the iniiterial for 
this work Walsh was much indebted In 
Lis father. 

[Irish Law Times, iii, 6d2 ; private informit- 
tioii.l C. L. F. 



WALSH. JOHN HENRY (I«in-18SH), 
writer on sport under the pseudonym of 
Sto.skhf.noe, son of Keiijamin Walsh, wa.t 
boni at Hackney, l>oml(in, on '21 Oct. 1810, 
and educated at a private school. In ISJJ:.' 
Le passed as a. memoer of the Itoyal College 
of Surgeons, and became a fellow of tlie 
college by examination in 1H44. For some 
time ho was surgeon to the Ophthalmic Iti- 
■ stitution, and lectured on surgery and de- 
[ scriptive anatomy at the Aldersgate school 
of medicine. For several years he was in 
practice at Worcester, but left that city for 
London in 185i'. He always had an in- 
tense love of sport, he rcKie well to hounds, 
kept greyhounds and entered them at cour.'i- 
I jng meetings, broke his own pointers aiul 
Betters, and, what is far less common, also 
trained hawks. In the management of dogs 
he became an especial adept, and few 
veterinary prueliliiiiiers eould compare with 
him in the treatment of dugs' diseases. He 
I was also fond of shouting, and, owing to the 
[bursting of his gun, lost a portion of his 
[left hand. 

In I60.3, under the pseudonym of ' Stone- 
flenge,' he brought out his work on 'The 
'Greyhound, on the Art of Ureeding, Hear- 
ing, and Training Greyhounds for public 
Kunning, their Diseases and Treatment' 
L(.3rd ed. 1875). This treatise was ba.sed on 
Pjtrticles he had written in 'Bell's Life,' and, 
it remains the standard text-book on the 

II red 
■Sports,' which 
treats on the whole cycle of sports, and, 
among other things, deals with the breeding 
of horses in a scientitic manner. Sixteen 

I editions of this work were puUished up to 
I8S6, in the later editions articles on special 
•ubjects being famished by other writers. In 
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subject. Three years Inter, in IH.'ili, aiipear 
' Manual of British Rural Snorts, whii 



185B he originated the 'Coursing Calendar,' 
and conducted it through fifty hulf-yearlv 
volumes, .\boiit 186G he became connected 
with the 'F'ield,' and at the end of 165" ac- 
cepted the editorship. I le brought out ' The 
Shot-Gun and Sjiorling RiHe, and the Dogs, 
Ponies, Ferrc?ts, &c., used with them in 
Shooting and Trapping,' in 1859; 'The Dog 
in Health and Diseuse,' 1 859 (4th ed. 1887); 
' The llorfe in the Stable and in the Field,' 
in 18(i| (l;ithed. 189<l); and ' The Dogs of 
the \inu>U Islands' in 1867 (;trd ed. 188C). 
In the two books last mentioned he also had 
the assistance of other writers. In 1882-4 
the •Modern Sportsman's Ouu and Ride' 
a]i|ieared, vol. i. being devoted to shot-guns, 
while vol. ii. treated of ritles. 

His activity in conducting the 'Field,' 
with the aid of many able coadjutors, was 
remarkable. He soon instituted the first 
'F'ield' trial of guns and rifles, which was 
carried our in .April 1858 in the Ashbum- 
ham grounds at C'helsi!a adjacent to the 
famous Crenionie Gardens. This trial 
wound up the controversy as to the merits 
of breech-loaders and muKle-Ioaders, but 
before the final decisions two other trials 
were made, one at the old Hornsey Wood 
Tavern in .July 1859, and the third at the 
Lillie -Arms, Hrompton, in 1806. In 1875 
the value of the choke-bore system received 
further elucidation iu anothiT trial in the 
All Fngland Crotiiiel Club grounds at 
AVimbledon, of which club Walsh was an 
active promoter. The trial extended over 
six weeks, the whole proceedings being 
carried out under the editor's jK-rsonal super- 
vision. Again, in lh78, he endeflvoured to 
make clear what were the respective merits 
of .Schullie and bluek powder, when, besides 
conducting the actual competition, he him- 
self carried out numerous e.\p-riniuiits. One 
of the consequences wag that light pressure 
with Schiiltie was found to produce better 
shooting than tight ramming, while tight 
wads to prevent the escape of gas and the 
genend .system known as the ' Field' loading 
also resulted. Other experiments led to his 
inventicm of the 'Field " force gauge, which 
gave results more reliable than the paper 
pads previously in use. In 1879 another 
gun trial was carrie<l out to determine the 
merits of I:^-bores, IfJ-bores, and 2(.>-boro8. 
In 1883 he instituted the riHotriiil at Putney 
to demonstrate the accuracy of shooting of 
F)xpress rifles at the target, and to ascertain 
by measurement the height of the trajoctives 
of weap<ins difl'ering in bores and in the 
charges used therein. Subsequently Walsh 
organised trials to ascertain tile cause of so 
many breakages iu guns, the testing of 
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powden by tbo lead cylinder method, the 
various effects of nitro compounds, nnd the 
strain on the barrels of small bores. His 
commenls on proof powder in the ' Field,' 
when he stated that the powder used in 
testing gun-barrels was fifty per cent, below 
the proof required, led to an action, the 
Birmingham Proof-house Guardians v. 
Walsh, in which, on technical grounds, a 
verdict was given against him of forty shil- 
lings damages (Timet, .3 July, lOAug. lt(8i)). 
As soon as the trial was over he approached 
the guardians with proposals for providing 
security for sportsmen, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in obtaining some useful changes. 

Walsh was one of the founders of the 
National Coursing Club and of the All Eng- 
land Lawn Tennis Club. He had a good 
deal to do with the early dog shows and field 
trials, and was on the committee of the Ken- 
nel Club. He was a pood chess player, and 
on the managing committees of several clubs. 

He died ut 4.3 Montserrat Uoad, Putney, 
Surrey, on 12 Feb. 1888, and was buried on 
16 Feb. in the old cemeter>- at Putney Com- 
mon. He married, first, in August 1833, 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Stevenson of 
Claines, Worcestershire, who died nine months 
later: secrndly,in I835,i~!u9an Emily, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Maiden of Worcester, who died 
eight months later; and, thirdly, in 185:2 
Louisa, eldest daughter of the Rev. William 
Parker, who survived her husband. He left 
two daughters. 

In addition to the books already men- 
tioned he wrote : 1. ' The Economical House- 
wife, being I'ractieal Advice for Brewing 
... to which are added Directions for the 
Management of the Dairy,' 1857. '2. '\ 
Manual of Domestic Economy suited to 
Families spending from 100/. to 1,000/. a 
year,' 18,".7, 4th edit. 1890. 3. ' X Manual of 
Domestic Medicine and Surgerj-,' 1858. 
4. 'Riding and Driving,' 18t>3. 5.' Pedestrian- 
iam, Health and Geoieral Training,' 18<W. 
6. 'The Modem Sportsman's Gun and RiHe, 
including Game and Wild Fowl Gunf!, 
Sporting und Match Rifles and Revolvers,' 
l8«2-4, -J vols. 7. ' A Table of Calculations 
for use with the Field Force Gauge for 
Testing Shot Guns,' 1882. He edited 'The 
English Cookery Book, containing many 
unpublished receipts in daily use by Private 
Families, collected by a Committee of 
Ladies,' 18o8 ; the second edition was entitled 
'The British Cookery Book,' 1883. With 
William Harcourt Ranking he edited ' The 
Provincial Medical and Surgicol .Journal,' 
1849-62 ; with John George Wood 'Archery, 
Fencing.and Broadsword,' 1863, and ' Athle- 
tic Sports and Manly Exercises,' 1864. 



[Times. 14 Feb. 1888, p. lU; In MemoriatB 
J. H. Walsh, 1888; Field 18 Feb. 1888. pp. 
205-6: London Figiaro. 18 Feb. 18S8.p. 12, with 
portrait; iuformiUion from tlie editor of the 
Field and from Mixe Clara L. Walsh. 6 St. 
John's Road. Putney Hill.] G. C. B. 

WALSH, NICHOLAS (d. 1685), bishop 
of Ossory, bom at Waterford, was son of 
Patrick Walsh, bishop of Waterford and Lis- 
more in 1551, who died in 1678 (CoTTOir, 
J-'axti, I. 123, 138; Wood, AlAen(t Oron. ii. 
815; Foster, Alumni O.ron. l.')00-I7I4). 
He studied at Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
and in 1.562-3 he was granted his B.A. by 
the senate at Cambridge on the ground of 
having kept twelve terms at these univer- 
sities. He commenced M..\. in 1.567, and 
in 1571 was chancellor of St. Pal rick's, Dub- 
lin, and in 1573 began to translate the New 
Testament into Irish with John Kearney 
Tq. v.] The edition was published in 1603. 
In February 1577 Walsh was consecrated 
bishop of Ossory, but continued his transla- 
tion with Fearganainm O'Donihnallain of 
Catharine Hall. On 14 Dec. l->85 Walsh 
was stabbed with a skeine by James Dallard, 
whom he had cited for adultery. Dallard 
was hanged, and his victim buried in .St. 
Canice's Cathedral, Kilkenny, where his 
tomb, bearing an interlaced cross and an in- 
scription, is still to be seen. 

[Ware's Commentary of the Prelnles of Ire- 
land, Dublin, 17U4 ; Ajiilcnon's Historical 
Sketches of the Native Irisih, Edinlmrgh, 1830 ; 
Graves and Prim's Uist. of the Cuthedml of St. 
Canire, Dublin, I8o7 ; Coopers Atbente Cantabr. 
i. Sld-16, nnd authorities there cited.] N. M. 

WALSH, PETER (1018?-1688), Irish 
Franciscan, whose name is latinised as Vale- 
sius, was bom about 1618 at Mooretown, CO. 
Kildare. His father is nowhere mentionedf 
but the Mooretown family were among the 
'jirincipal men 'of the county (Detcriptiom 
of Ireland in luUli, ed. Ilogau, p. 48). His 
mother was perhaps a prolestant {Contemp. 
Jlint. of Affairs, i. 238). AValsh was edu- 
cated at Louvain, where he was on friendly 
terms with Cornelius Janssen [4. v.] He b^ 
came a Franciscan and reoder in divinity 
there, but returned tolrcland, to the convent 
of Kilkenny, in 1640. From the first he 
joined the party opposed to the nuncio Gio- 
vanni Biittista Rinuccini[q.v.l He wasoneof 
t he t heologians who met at W aterford ' to ex- 
amine the concessions and conditions granted 
by the Marquis of Ormonde for the security 
of the catholic church and religion,' but was 
evidently no party to the professedly unani- 
mous decree of 12 Aug., which declared per- 
jured all who adhered to the peace with. 
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OrmoBde prr)claimed on 'M July. Excom- 
munication followed on 1 Sept. {Confedera- 
tion and War, vi. 60, 131). A few days later 
the supreme council of the confederates were 
in prison and the clergfy dominant at Kil- 
kenny (KiSUCClNl, p. 1!(J4). ^^'alsh claims 
to have 'saved both mayor and aldermen 
from bein^ banged, and the city from being 
plundered by Owen O'Neill' (Hut. nf lie- 
mottxtraiicf, p. 587 ; Confederation and War, 
vi. 24, 29<j). In KU7 he attacked in nine 
consecutive sermons the ' IJisputatio Apolo- 
geticft ' of Cornelius Mahony | q. v.], in which 
the right of the kings of England to Ireland 
was denied. 

In revenge for this conduct Walsh was 
deprived ol the lectureship in divinity to 
which he had been iip]Kjinfcil iit Kilkenny; 
he was driven from tlie house, and even for- 
bidden to enter any town which possessed 
a library; while Uinuccini accused him of 
having infected the nobility of Ireland and 
destroyed the cause (liemonstranoe, p. 587). 
Having the support of the supreme council, 
however, and of the aged bishop David liotli 
[q.v.], Walsh stood his ground and continued 
to preach and write. IJiiiuccini afterwards 
describe<l him as ' turned out of his convent 
for disobedience to superiors, a sacrilegious 
profaner of the puljiit in Kilkenny Cathe- 
dral, who vomited Uirth in one hour more 
filth (sordcs ) and blasphemy t!mn Luther and 
Calvin together in three years' (.'>yjiViV«/iHm 
Oiioriente, iii. 72). 

On 20 May 1648 the supreme council 
agreed to a cessation of arms with Incht- 
quio. Hinuceini excnmnuiiiicnti-d all adhe- 
rents of the truce, and laid an interdict on 
all the communities, whether of citie^,town9, 
■villages, or hamlets, who accepted it (Con- 
federation and War, vi. 240). The supreme 
council, of whose party Walsh was now the 
ffoul, repudiated Itinuccini and appealed to 
Some (I'A. p. 243). During .lune an oath to 
maintain their authority, notwithstanding 
Rinuccini's censures, was prescribed by tlie 
council, and taken by ten peers and ninny 
other men of influence {Jiemonntraticr, .\p]i. 
p. 33). The Franciscans, however, closed 
their church in obedience to Rinuccini's in- 
terdict, and in July the council arrested Paul 
King [q. v.], and made Walsh giiiirdian in 
his stead. King retaliated by helping to 
bring O'Neill's army to Kilkenny after Rinuc- 
cini's final departure; and the queries ad- 
dressed to Roth as to the validity of the 
nuncio's censures, and the answers of Roth 
and of hi.'i council of sLtteen theologians, 
were both penned by Walsh while the tents 
of the I'Lster army were visible from the 
walls. This was Walsh's first published 




work, and the whole of it was reprinted by 
him in 1674 with his history of the ' Remon- 
strance.' Thomasl>ean,bishopof Meat li, was 
the only bishop who formally adhered to the 
opinion of Roth and Walsh; but they had a 
very respectable minority among the clergy 
on their side, including most of the Jesuits, 
who were nearly all of .^ngh>- Irish blood. 
About this time Walsh, at the request of the 
society, delivered a panegyric on 8t. Ignatius 
in their chapel at Kilkenny (Hemonntrance, 
p. 88). Among the gentry also, especially the 
lawyers, Walsh's party had a large majority, 

Ormonde returned to Ireland at Michael- 
mas 1648, and soon went to Kilkenny, where 
Walsh met him for the first time (Dedica- 
tion to Four I^ttert). The peace with the 
eonfederiites was 8ettle<i and approved by 
nine bishops on 17 Jan. lti48-9, and the de- 
feated nuncio left Ireland. In June a quar- 
rel among the Franciscans at Kilkenny com- 
pelled AValsh to take refuge in an old castle, 
where he remained until rescued by Costle- 
Imven (Cuntemjmrari/ lliat. ii. 31; Castle- 
HAVEif, p. 77 ; Ilemonut ranee, p. 587). 

Aiter Cromwell bad taken Kilkenny in 
March, Walsh became a wanderer, and the 
clericiil party j>ersecuted him to the utmost 
' wherever ho sheltered himself from the 
common enemy, the parliament's forces' {Ui. 
p. 680). Castleliaven, however, who com- 
miiniled the Munster army, made Walsh 
his chivpbiin. .\t Limerick soon afterwards 
Terence Albert O'Brien fq.v.], bishop of Emly, 
threatened to si'duce Castlehaven's troops 
unless be would part with Walsh. 

M'hen Cttsllelmven sailed for France in 
the autumn of Hwl, Walsh was without a pro- 
tector, and bid himself miserably wherever 
he could. The |)ttrliaraent8ry commissioners 
in Dublin gave him a j>a«sp<)rt in September 
16'i2, and he went to London, wliere hia 
presence was winked at ( Contemporary Hist. 
p. •'JiU). In September 1654 he went volun- 
tarily to Madrid, where the dominant party 
in his own order imprisoned him for over two 
months (i/i. ]>. 58!>). Being suH'ered to go to 
Holland, bo found his friends there unable 
to protect him against persecutions origi- 
natingat Home, nor was he allowed to return 
to Ireland during the protectorate on account 
of liis obstinate royalism. TUI the eve of 
the Kt'storation he was forced to 'shift and 
lurk in England the best way I could, hav- 
ing but once in that interim gone to Paris 
for a month, not daring then to stay not 
even there any longer' (ib. p. oDO). One 
of his London lurking-idaces was the Portu- 
guese embassy (I'A. p. 43). 

In October 1660 Walsh addressed a letter 
to Ormonde in favour of fair dealing with 
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the Irish lloinan catholics, Bnd exhorted him 
totnniutain the nfttunilsupiiorters of royally 
against pre«byterian!<, anabaptists, quakers, 
independents, and fifth-monarehy men. This 
letter was published after a time, and drew 
forth a witty and vigorous but intemperate 
answer from Orrery, who said Irish royalisra 
was for the pope and not for the kinjf. In 
1662 Orrery's pamphlet, ' Irish Colours Dis- 
plaved,' was answered by W'lilsh in 'Irifh 
Colours Folded.' Walsh does not deny the 
massacre of 1(341, but objects to confounding 
the innocent with the guilty, imd to the enor- 
mous exaggeration in the number of victims. 
He lays great stress here, as in all his writ- 
ings, on the difterence between Celts and 
Anglo-Irish. 

In the winter of 1600 Walsh, writing 
from Ixindon, urged the clergy of his 
church in In?land to make a loynl address to 
the king, and so efface the bud imprecision 
left by their share in the rebellion of lUll, 
and by their opposition to Ormivnfle during 
the civil war. There were thvn but three 
Koman catholic bishops in Ireland — Edmund 
O'Reilly [q. v.], the primate ; Anthony Mac- 
Geohegan of Meath, a Franciscan, and one 
of Walsh's strongest opponents; andSwiney 
of Kilmore, who wns bedridden and inac- 
cessible. O'Reilly drew up a procunition 
or power of attorney of the amplest kind 
for Walsh, as their ugent-genenil. He 
was to plead the cause of his church with 
the king, and at least to procure I he term.s 
SffTeed on in U>48 between Oriaomie and 
the confederntes, but which a clerical 
majority had rejected and denounced. This 
instrument, dated 1 Jan. ltiUO-1, was 
signed by Maclxeoliegau and by several 
representative seculars and regulars. The 
bishops of Dromore and Anlagli subscribed 
it at sight, and even Nicholas Fn^nch fq. v.], 
bishop of Ferns, authorised a commissary 
to sign for him. The paper was at once I 
transmitted t^i Wa!«h, wlio showed it to 
Ormonde, and the latter blamed him for I 
undertaking the bu.>*im'ss of men who had 
been so hostile to the roya! authority in i 
Ireland. Yet Walsh bad his help in { 
mitigating the extreme oppres.sion which 
Roman catholic priests in Ireland had lately 
suH'ered. About 120 were in prison, who, 
Wttlsli say.", were all released by hi.s means, 
without distinction of party. lie even re- 
fu.scd to accept terms for the unti-nuncionistH 
onlv. On 4 Js'ov. 1061 Ormonde became 
lonJ-lieutenant, and a little later \\'alsh 
presented to him the loyal remon»tranoe 
drawn up by Richard Sellings [q.v.] on 
behalf ol a few priests and gentlemen who 
met in Dublin, Ormonde sttid that it might 



be useful, though not fully satisfactory, but 
that without signatures it was waste-paper. 
Walsh pointed out the difficulties of hii 
coreligionists, especially of those iu orders, 
who dared not hold even secret meetings. 
About thirty were got together in London, 
of whom four or five excused themselves oa 
grounds of expediency only: but Oliver 
Darcy, bishop ot Droraore, and twenty-thren 
other*, of whom 6l'teen were Franci.scans, 
subscribed the remonstrance then and there. 
Walsh signed last as procurator of all the 
Irish chirgy, but without claiming special 
authority in the case. The total number of 
subscribers was afterwards stated by Walsh 
to have been seventy clergymen, of whom 
fifty-four were regulars and chiefly Francis- 
cans, and 164 laymen {Four Lettern, p. 3). 
Home Irish bishops abroad assented, but ul- 
tramontane influences were soon at work. 
' A\'e openly disclaim and renounce all foreign 
power, be it either papal or princelv, spiritual 
or temporal,' interfering with the remon- 
strants' allegiance, were not words likely to 
pass unchaltengtKl. Much of the opposition 
to the remonstrance turned upon its simili- 
tude to .fames I's oath of allegiance, which 
had received papal condemnation. 

The Iri.'h Dominicans, perhaps influenced 
by their old rivalry with the Franciscatis, 
adopted a much weaker declaration of their 
own. The jesuil.s, though they had gene- 
rally opposed Rinuccini, also objected. 
I.«tterii describing WaL-sh's remonstrance as 
' most pernicious and temerarious' were 
received from the int<»rnuncio at Brussels 
and from Francesco Barberini, cardinal pro- 
tector nf the Franciscans at Rome (/{emoii' 
Mtrancf, pp. 52, 514). In the summer of 
]ti62 Walsh published ' The more ample 
.•\ ccount ' of the remonstronce, with a dedi- 
cation to the Roman catholic hierarchy of 
(ireat Britain and Ireland. Caron and 
Philip Roche, under commission from 
Nicholas a Sancta Cruce, provincial of the 
English Franciscans, certified that the 
treatise was theologically sound, containing 
nothing 'against the revealed doctrine of 
catholic faith ' or against Christian life, but 
making much for both. 

Walsh went to Ireland in August 1662, 
after Ormonde bail been installed aa viceroy. 
He lived in Dublin in Kennedy's Court, 
near Christchurch, and his enemy, Peter 
Talbot [q. v.l, accused him of dressing morr 
guily than became a friar, and of singing and 
diinc'mg(Qii,m:KT, Hist. o/BMin.i. 19»1). He 
made but tittle progress with the remon- 
sl ranee, for t he theological faculty at Lou vain 
was against him, and the clergy living abroad 
were loth to give cQence at l^me. They 



might not be tolerated in Irelnnd iu any 
case, and might easily lose their refuges and , 
their chances of iirefermeiit elsewhere. Even 
among the Franciscans in Ireland a majority 
soon appeared hostile (Remonttrnnce, p. 69) 
and somi- who had signed the remonslrnuce 
receded from their position (I'A. p. 08). 
Many of the nobility and gentry signed the 
remonstrance, and educated lay opinion was 
certainly in its favour (I'A. pp. iKJ-lOO) ; but 
in Ireland the clergy have generally had 
their way, aiul it became evident before the 
end of Uit>4 that Walsh's scheme had failed. 
He wt-nt to Loudon in August, and in .Sep- 
tember had an interview, in the ' back-yard 
at Somerset House,' with the internuncio, 
■who had come over incognito. The inter- 
view settled nothing, and in the following 
January De Vechiis invited Caron to go and 
argue the point in Flanders, describingthe re- 
monstrance as ' formula quic est tapis scan- 
dal! ' (I'A. p. 531). Caron at once refused to 
go, and Walsh, after much hesitation, de- 
cided that the fate of lluss might probably 
be hi.s, and wrote two long letter-i instead. 
In June the Franciscan dillinitory in Ireland 
agreed upon a loyal rmionstraiuv of their 
own, but Walsh wuiilJ not allow it to be 
substituted for his ; and Ormonde saw that 
it did not mention the pope, that it said 
nothing about mental reservation, and that 
the right of deposition was not expressly dis- 
claimed. In neptembcr 1065 he and \Valsh 
returned to Ireland, but by separate routes. 
Ormonde brought over the Act of Explana- 
tion with him, and the despair engendered 
by that mea-sure among the old Roman 
catholic proprietors made accommodation 
with them or with their clergy more difficult 
than ever. The government had no longer 
anything to give. 

Little progress had been made with the 
remonstrance, hut Walsh thought something 
might bf ilone in a national congregation of 
clergy. Some of the bishops beyond seas 
seemed anxious to get home on any reason- 
able terms, while those who hung back in 
Ireland would have no excuse. \\'ul.<h also 
imagined that his pamphlet against (.)rrcry 
had made him more popular than before. 
Theargument which no doubt chiefly weighed 
with Ormonde was that the clergy had al- 
leged their Inability to sign the remonstrance 
because they had not had opportunities of 
conferring. Permission to rettini home was 
given to Irish prelates abroad, and among 
Others to Nicholas French, bishop of Ferns. 
French had agreed to the peace of 1(548, 
but had nevertheless been a party to the 
decrees of Jamestown two years later, by 
which all Ormonde's adherents were declared 




excommunicate. He now moved from San- 
tiago in Galicia to St. Sebastian ; but having 
written a letter justifying his conduct at 
Jamestown, his passport for Ireland was 
countermanded. Walsh and French re- 
spected but could not convince each other 
(/"A. pp. 513-25). Strenuous efforts to pre- 
vent the congregation were made by foreign 
eccle.siH8tic8 {ib. p. 629), hut it met in Dublin 
on II June in a house hired and prepared by 
Walsh. Immediately before the opening he 
brought theiinly two bishops pre.sent,.Vndrew 
Lynch of Kilfeiioru, and I'utriek I'lunket of 
Ardagh, to Ormonde by night, hut the in- 
terview waaiinftalisfactory. The next evening 
Sriniate O'Heilly, who had just landed, pro- 
uced letters from Giacomo Ko6pigliosi,now 
internuncio at Urussels, condemning both 
congregation and remonstrance {ib. p. lW7). 
O'Heilly admitted to Walsh that ho came 
from France on purpose to wreck the remon- 
strance, and declared in the congregation 
that he would have both hands consumed 
rather than sign it (Spiciler/ium Ossoneniie, 
i. 4-l(i). Ormonde urged the clergy to adopt 
IxJth the remonstrance and the (lallicau de- 
clarations of the Sorhonne in UW3, but the 
message was neither debated nor answered. 
O'Heilly had a fruitless interview with 
Ormonde, only Walsh and Ilellings being 
present, when the latter declared that maln- 
tainers of papal infatiibiUty could not bo 
loyal 8ubjects(i'6. p. +17). In the enda new 
and much weaker remonstrance was carried, 
a.s well iLS three out of the si.x Sorhonne 
propositions; but the congregation rejected 
those which denied the jwpe's right to depose 
I bishop.s, his superiority to an oecumenical 
council, and his infallibility without consent 
of the church. Ormonde refused to accept 
I these terms, and directed a dissolution, which 
I was quietly, and as it were spontaneously, 
I carried out. Ormonde afterwards said that 
his own aim in allowing the congregation 
was to divide the Koman catholic clergy, 
and that he would have succeeded if he had 
been left in the government ( Cabte, ii. 101). 
While ( Irmonde remained lord-lieutenant, 
however, Walsh had influence in Ireland, 
and for a moment seemed to have counte- 
nance at Home. The Franciscan James 
Taafe arrived at Dublin in UWS with a 
commis.'iion as vicar-general of Ireland, which 
he said had been procured for him by Hen- 
rietta Maria from two popes. The commission 
was doubtless spurious, whether forged by 
Toafe or another, but the proceedings under 
it added to the load of unpopularity which 
Walsh had to hear. Taafe s brief authority 
was used to depress all except the few who 
had signed tho remonstrance. In March 
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1660 Ormonde waa recalled, nnd Walsh 
thought it prudent to go to London, wlien' 
he chiefly lived for the rest of his life. It 
was reported thnt Kobartea, t he new viceroy, 
had threntened to hang him ( MoRAN, Lift 
of Pluvket, p. 25). It is more certain that 
Peter Talbot, who was made archbishop of 
Dublin at least partly on account of his in- 
veterate antipathy to Walsh (Spicitegiitm 
OmorieTue, iii. 92), persecuted him to the 
utmost, in the hope of forcing him to retract 
(id. i. 479). ' The impMture of Taafe,' says 
Talbot, ' has given us an excellent oppor- 
tunity of hunting down the remonstrant 
Valesians, not as priests, but as scoundrels 
(nebulones)' (i6. p. 471). 'I confess,' said 
Ormonde in 1680, ' I have never read over 
Walsh's "History of the Remonstrance," 
which is full of a sort of learning I have 
been little cmversunt in; but the doctrine in 
such 08 would cost him his life if he could 
be found where the pope has power' (Cakti;, 
App. ii. 114). In the Franciscan chapter- 
general held at A'alladnlld on 24 May 1670 
Wal.sh, Uaron, and their followers were de- 
clared excommunicate for printing books 
without the general's license, and for disre- ; 
garding Rospigliosi's censures ( Caitna Vale- 
aiatiH, App. i.) Nevertheless Walsh pub- 
lished in 1072 iiis ' Epistola prima [no second 
appeared] ad Thomiim HiirolduM,' a Fran- I 
ciscan who had been detained for years at 
Brussels against his will, Thislettercontains i 
a strong attack on Gregorj^ VII. In 167H 
were published twelve controversial letters 
purporting to be between a church of Kng- 
fand man fli>d a Roman catholic, but evi- 
dently all written by Walsh. The general 
concluaion is, ' I think the not-deposing doc- 
trine IB the truly Catholic doctrine.' 

Walsh was not friendless, for the inter- 
nuncio Airoldi li.stened to him ; he had iillies 
among the Gallicnn clergy, and Urmoude 
could protect him even when not lord-lieu- 
tenant {Spirilr(/ium Oxsorierute, i. 481>, 498, 
605). Among the Anglican clergy his learn- 
ing and candour commanded respect. In 
1670 or 1671 he visited Oxford at the instance 
of Slorley, bishop of Winchester, and in his 
name tried to persuade Thomas Barlow [q. v.] 
to answer the 'Nucleus' of the Socinian 
Christopher Sand (Four Lftten, p. l.'V2). 
Evelyn met him at dinner with Dnlben, arch- 
bishop of York (Diary, (> Jan. 1685-0). lie 
considered Anglican orders valid, and went 
tx> church without scruple (I'i. ; preface to 
Four lA^ttem). He was on friendly tenns 
with Arthur, earl of Anglesey, who says, in 
hia answer to Castlehaven, that he never 
knew any of the confederate catholics, even 
those of English extraction, who seemed 



really to repent the rebellion, 'except <»nlj 
Peter Walsh, whom your lordship call« youi 
ghostly father, and some few remonstrant 
with him ' (Letter to Castlehaven, pp. ZA, 4(l_ 
preface to Walsh's Prof/iett of the .Stntt 
of Ireland). Walsh used to prophesy th»t 
pojiery would bid farewell to EuglBii^ 
when James became king (Wood's Lifr, cd, 
Clark, iii. 201). During the vieeroyulfiefl of 
Kobartes and Berkeley no mercy was shows 
to Walsh's party in Ireland, butiuider Essex 
they were again influeutial, and in 1675 it 
was supnosed thnt the island would be too 
hot to hold a Dominican who had bees 
active in exposing Taafe (Spicifri/ium Otto-, 
riejite, ii. 2l8). This may have been partly 
owine to an eloquent letter addrcAwnl by 
Walsh to Essex on 4 Aug. 1074, when % 

froclamation hod been issued ordering all 
toman catholic bishops and regular cletjgy 
I to leave Irelan<l. Was it fair, lie asked, to 
confound the innocent with the guilty, to 
exile friars who had signed the remoustrance, 
j ond to sjjare seculars who liad refusetl y Tlie 
remonstrants had sufl'ered enough, and he 
, felt that it was through trusting and follow- 
; ing him (Fovr Lfttern, p. 21). Yet 'Walsh 
himself told Burnet thut the true policy for 
the Engli.sh government was to ' hold an 
heavy hand on the regulars and Jesuits, and 
j he gentle to the seculars' (BrnNjTT, Okw 
Timen, i. 195). In 1074 Walsh published* 
I ' Letter to the Catholics of England, Irehmd, 
and Scotland, &c.,' written in the previous 
year and surreptitiously circulated, hoping 
that people would be as anxious to read it 
as they hod been when they could not get it. 
It was reprinted as a preface to the ' Ilistorf 
of the llemonslrnnce,' published in London 
later in the same year. This book of nearly 
n thousand folio pages is ill-digested anj 
incomplete, but indispensable for tlie histoiy 
of the time. 

In the doys of the remonstrance, at loasl, 
Walsh had an allowance of 300/. a year 
from Ormonde (i?<7>or< on Carte Papers, y. 
25). Afterwards the seneschalship of Win- 
chester, worth 100/. a year, which was held 
by Ormonde, was settled on Walsh with 
Bishop Morlej'a consent (Caute, ii. 548). 
Only once during their forty years' friendeJiip 
did \\'al8h ti|)' to persuade his patron to b« 
reconciled with Rome, whose religion ww 
full of abuses, ' yet safer to die in." Ormonde 
replied that he had no wish to reproach those 
who hod inherited that faith, but that he 
would not sin against knowledge, and h« 
wondered why \\'alsh had not sooner n- 
minJed him oi' his danger (ib.) In 1682, at 
the suggestion of Castlehaven, Walsh pub- 
lished part of history of Ireland from 1756 
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A.M. to 16.01' A.D. (London, 8vo). It is worth- 
less, being founded on Keating and Cam- 
brensis Eversus, witbout recourse to Ussher | 
and Ware. In the dedication to Charles II 
Wnlah declares himself an ' unrepentant sin- 
ner,' determined to die as he had lived, thn 
king's ' most loyal, most obedient, and most 
humble servant.' In 1684 appeared \Vul.><h*s 
• Causa Valesiana,' going over much ol" t he 
old ground, but in Latin, and addre.'^seJ to 
the continent rather than to England. The 
appendix contains a strong attack on Gre- 
gory- ^'II by Caron,and a loving account of 
the latter, wit ha complete list of his writings, 
by Walsh. In his preface Walsh represents 
himself as a victim to the will of the Roman 
curia, tranjifixed by the sword of excommu- 
nication, but never retaliating in Latin except 
in tlie letter to Thomas Harold (' Valesius 
ad Hnroldum,' l(i7:3, fol.) In 168fi he pub- 
lished an elaborate answer, writt<!n twoyears 
earlier, to Bishop Barlow's ' I'opery,' declar- 
ing himself in the preface reacfy to submit 
his own writings to a properly constituted 
oecumenical synod, or even to one of the 
•western church only, or to any learned man 
■who could prove fiim wrong by argument, 
' but not by the bare dictates or absolute 
will of a despotical imperious power.' In 
the same volume he printed his tetter to 
Essex in ltj"4, and those to Nicholas Frenoh 
in 1(175 and Mi"(l, in connection with that 
■writer's attack on Andrew Sail [q. v.] 

Walahdied in London on 16 March 1687-8. 
Two days before he dict.ated a letter to 
Ormonde, who survived him only four 
months, asking his favour for the Franciscan 
convent at Kilkenny and for a poor nepltew 
of his, thanking him for bis untlinchiiig 
kindness, and giving him a dying man's 
blessing. The letter was written by Geneiti, 
a chaplain of the nuncio Adda, and signed 
by^^al8h'in a trembling hand.' On the 
same day he signed a paper, which was wit- 
nessed by Oenetti and three IrLsh Francis- 
cans, in which he submitted everything he 
had written to the examination and judg- 
ment of the holj' Roman catholic cfiurch 
and of the vicar of Clirist on earth, the 
Roman ])ontiff,' retracting everything that 
might be condemned, and promising in case 
of recovery to 'submit his private judg- 
ment to that of the church (^lUport on 
Carte Papers, p. li!6; Clareruion and 
JiochfgterCorreifponfiriice, ii.l(i6; BBE!tAir,p. 
486). In spite of Dr. Killen, there seems 
10 reason to doubt the genuineness of this 
document. WaUh thought prayers for the 
dead might possibly bo useful, and gave 
Dodwetl this reason for not conforming to 
the church of England (Hakkis). As soon 




as he waa dead the Franciscans carried ofl" 
his boohs and papers. lie was buried in the 
church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West. 

In many ways Peter Walsh resembles 
Paul Sarpi. His historical importance lies 
in his attempt to show that a devout son and 

iiriest of the Roman church could pn-serve 
iberty of speech and an undivided civil alle- 
giance, in spite of the ultramontane system 
of papal infallibility and absolute power, 
lie was, says Burnet, the ' honest<?st and 
learnedest man ' he had ever met with among 
the Roman catholic priests. ' lie was, in- 
deed, in all points of controversy almost 
■wholly protestant ; hut he had senses of his 
own by which he excused his adhering to the 
church of Rome ; and he maintained, that 
with these he could continue in the commu- 
nion of that church without sin ; and he said 
that he was sure he did some good staying 
still on that side, but that he coidd do none 
at all if he should come over; he thought no 
man ought to forsake that religion in which he 
was born and bred, unless he was clearly 
convinced that he must certainly be damned 
if he continued in it. lie was an honest and 
able man, much practised in intrigues, and 
knew well the methods of the Jesuits and 
other missionaries' {IIM, nf his Own Times, 
i. Ul.'j). He often told Burnet that a union 
between the church of Kiigland and the 
presbyterians was what the popish party 
chiefly feared, upon which Swift's note is 
' Rogue ' (ib.) Among the Franciscans, who 
never quite forgot Ockham, Walsh always 
had some support, and the historian Brenon, 
who ■was of that order, has dealt tenderly 
with his memory. 

None of Walsh's books are common, and 
some are very rare. ' Hibernica," which he 
himself describes as ' opus bene magnum,' 
is not known to be extant ; it was never seen 
by Harris, and there is no copy in the British 
Museum, in the Bodleian, or in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Besidesthe works already men- 
tioned, Walsh published : 1. 'The Contro- 
versial Letters, or the Grand Controversy 
concerning the temporal authority of the 
Popes over tho whole Earth, i&c. . . . be- 
tween two English Gentlemen, the one of 
the Church of England, the other of the 
Churchof Rome,' London, 1673-4. 3. 'An 
Answer to three Treatises ' (with a preface 
by Stillingfleet, 1077), London, 1078, 8vo. 
The defence of Becket, mentioned by Harris, 
is incorporated with the ' History of the 
Remonstrance ' (pp. 374-4C2). 

[Tho chief authorities for Walsh's life .ire his 
own works. Captlianl Muron's Spicileginm Os- 
sorionso and Lifa of Oliver Plunkct ; Carte's 
I^fo of Ormonde; Contemporary Hist, of Af- 



fnirs in Ireland and Confoderntion nnd War in 
Ireliind, «]. flilbcrt; Ciwllelmrcn's Meraoira 
with Anglesey's Letter, «d. 1815; Rinucciui's 
Embassy in IrfUml, Enjtlish traniil. : Wntv's 
Writer* of Irelanil. «i. Harriti; Final Report on 
Carle Papers in 32nd Report of Deput..v-kcc[.K>r 
of Public Rwords ; Killon'i Ecclusiastitiil Hist, 
of Inland; Brenan's Eoolesianticiil Hist, of Ire- 
lanil, rti. 18t)4; Butlor's Memoirs of iho English 
Catholics.] B. B-L. 

WALSH, RICHARD Hl'SSEY (182.5- 
1862). political economist, liorn in 1825, was 
the fiflh son of .Tolin Iliisst-y Wiilsh of Kil- 
dufl", King's County, by his wife Maria, 
daughter of .Michael' H.-tiJi'V of La Mancha, 
CO. Dublin. His graudinnther Margaret was 
the daughter and heiress of .lohn Hussey of 
Mull Ilussey, RoRCommon. Richard wa.s 
educated at" l)ublin I'niversity, where he 

Cduated H.A. in lr*47, taking the highest 
lOurs in mathematics and jihvsica. In 
the next year he ohtoined the senior mathe- 
matical prize founded hv John l,aw ( 1745- 
1810)[q.v.],bishopof IClphin. On r, May- 1848 
he was admitted a student of Lincoln's Inn, 
but soon abandoned t!ie titudy of law. As 
B Roman catholic he waa precluded from 
reading for a fellowship at 'Trinity College, 
and in consequence turned his attention to 
the study of political economy, with the 
intention of compt^ting for the Whately 
professorship. At the pr'ito examination in 
the science in 18o0 he obtained the first 
place, and in the same year was elected to 
one of the Brirrington lectureship.^ in the 
subject. In 18*il he was appointed Wlintely 
protesiwr, and was elected one of t he honorary 
secretaries of the 8tatistieol and Social In- 
quiry ^^ociety for In^land, a post which he 
held'till 1857. In 1853 he published a course 
of lectures on currency, under the title ' An 
Elementary Treatise on Metallic Currency.' 
The subject was one which had not hitherto 
been adequately dealt with, and Walsh's 
book received high praise from contemporary 
economists, including .lohn Stuart Mill. 
During the winter of the sume year he tem- 
porarily discharged the duties of deputy pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence and political economy 
at Queen's College, Belfast, and in 1856 he 
was appointed by government an assistant 
secretary of the endowed schools ( Ireland) 
commission. Displaying abitity, he was up- 
pointed superintendent of the government 
schools in the Mauritius, and entered on his 
duties in May 1857. These involved both 
labour and responsibility, embracing those 
which in Enghind were dividetl between 
commi.s9ioners, secretaries, and inspectors. 
He turned his attention to the establishment 
of new schools, and before he had been 



twenty months in office he increased the 
numt)er from twenty to forty-four. IDs 
energy attracted the notice of the governor, 
William .St*ven.son, who placed him on • 
civil service commission nominated to in- 
(juire into the organisation of the twenty- 

] two civil service departments into which the 
i.slond was divided. The work occupied 
nearly two years, and Stevenson, in writing 

I to the colonial office in September IStiO, ex- 
pressed the highest satisfaction with hii 
labours. Tliey also ennied him the approba- 
tion of the Duke of Newcastle, the colonial 
secretary ( .V(7Mr//iiM Gazette, h Oct. 1861). 
Towards the close of his life he conducted 
the census of the island taken in 1861. He 
died unmarried at Port Louis on 80 Jan. 1802. 
Ifesides the work mentioned, he was the 
author of several papers contributed to the 
statistical section of the British .Vssociatioa, 
to the ' Economist,' and to the ' Proceedings' 
of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society 
of Ireland. He al.so wrote elementary papen 
on politic&l and domestic economy for £d> 
ward Hughes's ' Exlucation Lessons,' 1848- 
1855. 

[Obituary notice reprinted from the Prococd- 
iogs of the Statistical and Social Inqniry So- 
ciety of Ireland, I8G2; liurkv's Landed Gentry; 
Lincoln's Inn Records, 1896. ii. 268.1 

E. I. C. 
WALSH, ROBERT (1772-1852), mis- 
cellaneous writer, was the son of John Walsh, 
n W'aterford merchant, and was bom in that 
city in 1772. His brother, Edward Walsh 
(175(i-18;(2), is .separately noticed. He ea- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, on 2 Nov. 17W 
OS a pensioner, his tutor being Thomas El- 
rington (1760 1835) [q. v.] He graduated 
H.A. in 1796, but though his title-pages bear 
other degrees, they cannot bo traced. Ha 
was elected .scholar Jti 1794, and was ordained 
in l802, and, after Iwing for a short ti 
curate in Dublin under Walter Blake Ki: 
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\f\. v.], was app^iinted in 1806 to the c 
01 Finglas, co. Dublin, where he remaineti 
till 1820. It was while he held this curacy 
that he discovered a notable old cross, called 
the ' Cross of Xethercross.' The tradition 
of the place was that during Cromwell's 
victorious march through the country the 
alarmed inhabitants buried the cross in a 
certain spot, the precise locality being in- 
tlieiited by some of the older people, who 
had heard it from their psrents. On digging 
in the place pointed out the cross, an old 
Celtic one, was discovered in good preaerw 
tion, and is now erected in the churchyari 
of Finglas, 

Walsh spent several years of his earlier 
life as a curate in preparing materials for a 
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•History of the City of Dublin,' a rahmble 
work, in wliicli he was uided by the rt- 
pearchea of James Wliitelaw [ii. v.] andJohn 
A\'arburton [q. v.] It appeared in two large 
quarto volumes in 1H15. In 18"iO fip accepted 
the offer of the rhnpiiiincy to tiie. British 
embassy at Constantinople, roinainirig in 
tliat post for some years, during which time 
bo made many extensive expeditions through 
Turkey and other parts of Asia. Having ob- 
tained a medical degree, he praetised as a 
physician on various oir&sious while in the 
more remote parts of that continent. From 
Constantinoplo he went to the eraba.isy at 
St. Petersburg, to which he had been ap- 
pointed chaplain, but only remained there 
a iitt.Ie while, pn)ceeding in 1828 to Kio de 
Janeiro. Ili.s invest igiitions of the extent of 
the slave trade in Krazil led to his being 
placed on tlieeoinmltlee of the Society for the 
Abolition of Shivery. On hi? return to Eng- 
land in 1831 he was again sent to Con- 
stantinople, lie linally settled in Ireland 
about lK;i"», and wiis given the living of 
Kilbride, co. W'icklow, e.xchanging it in 
18.'59 for that of Finglas, where he died on 
30 June 18.'iL'. By his wife Ann, daughter 
of John Bayly, be was father of John Ed- 
ward Walsh [q, v.] 

He wrote largely for the annual.'! in the 
thirties, and then and later for the • Ihiblin 
University Magazine.' lli.-i works include 
the following: I. ' .\n Es.s.ay on Ancient 
Coins. Medals, and fiems, as illustrating the 
History of Christianity in the Early .\ges,' 
1828, i2mo; 3rd edit."l830. 2. ' Narrative 
ofaJourney from Constantinople to England,' 
1828, 8vn:" 4th edit. London, 183VI: it was 
trnn.slated into French in 1828. 3. ' Notices 
of Brazil in 1K2.S-<I,' London, 1830; Boston 
( Li.i^.-V.), 1S3L 4. 'Hesidence at Constan- 
tinople during the Greek und Turkish Revo- 
lutions,' Londnn, 183(1, 2 vols. : another edit. 
1838. 5. 'Constantinople and the Scenery 
of the Seven Churches of Asia Minor,' illus- 
trated by Allora, London [18.39:-'], 2 vols. 
4to. Also a paper on ' The Plants of Con- 
stantinople' in 'Transactions of Horticul- 
tural Society,' vi. 32. 

[Walsh's Fingal and its Churehe.s, 1687 ; 
Dublin Univ. Jlng. 1840. vol. i. ; Brit. Mus. 
Oat. ; Britten and lloulgcr's British Botanists. I 

1). J. O'D. 
WALSH, WILLLVM (ir)12?-1577), 
bishop of Meatli, was born about 1.512 at or 
near Waterford according to Wore, but 
more probably at Dnuboj-ne, co. Meath. 
PoRsibly ho was the * Prior Walsh,' son of 
William Walsh, .standard-bearer to Thomas 
Fitzgerald, and brother of Itobert Walsh, 
servant to Lord Leonard Grey [q. v.], who, 
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with other members of the family, was in- 
volved in Urey's alleged treason in lo40 
( see Letter* find Paprrs of Ilmry VIII, vols, 
.vv-xvi. passim). This Willium Walsh was 
no doubt tbo ' lute prior of Ballynndreyhett' 
or 'Ballyndrohyd' who on II July 1546 
was grantetl a pension of 6/. 13ji. id. (Gil. 
Fliinif, IIen^y^ lII,Nos.40«,402) ; another 
William Walsh, 'a conventual person' of 
.St. -Mary's Ablx-v, Dublin, was granted a 
pension "of 40*. on lU -March 1530-40 (I'A. 
No. 94), In any case the future bishop be- 
came B Cistercian, and, according to W ood, 
he spent some time with the Cistercians at 
Oxford, becoming a noted theologian. He 
graduated D.D., but whether he obtained 
the degree at 0.xford or was granted it by 
the pope is uncertain. He is also soid to 
have lived at Bective .'Vbbey, co. Meath, 
until it^ dissolution. .Several of that name 
are mentioned in the ' Calendar of Fiants' 
during Edward Vl's reign, but it is impos- 
sible to identify any of them with the future 
bifhop. He had, however, acquired some 
reputation before the end of the reign, and 
soon after Mary's accession he was commis- 
sioned to visit the diocese of Meath and 
deprive all married clergy. Among these was 
t be bishop, Edward Staples [q. v.], and Walsh 
was nominated his successor by Cardinal 
Pole in virtue of his legatine authority. The 
temjioralitiea were restored to him on 18 Oct. 
]")54, though, a-s he stated in his petition, 
his consecration had been prevented by his 
duties as commissioner. Nor was he papally 
confirmed until 1064 : in the papal rugisters 
the delay is ascribed to Walsh s imprison- 
ment, but that did not begin until Eliza- 
beth's reign. 

Walsh, however, commenced at once to 
exercise his episcopal functions, and was a 
constant attendant ut the Irish privy council 
(P. C. Register in IlUt. MSS. Comm. 15th 
l{ep. App. pt. iii.) On 3 July 1.5.'56 he was 
placed on the commission of the peace for 
CO. Meath, and on 8 Aug. following on that 
for the government of the city an<l county 
of Dublin during the lord-deputy's absence. 
Ou 3 Dec. he wa.s also put ou a commission 
for the restoration of church property. On 
1 June 1558 he was again appomted com- 
missioner for the government of Dublin, and 
on 3 Sept. to examine into a dispute about 
some monastic lands between the friars 
minor of Trim and Sir George Stanley (Cal. 
FianU, Mary, Nos. 113, 159, ItW, 18'l, 222, 
241). He continued in possession of his 
see and in attendance on the privy council 
after Elizabeth's accession. In May 1559 he 
was made a commissioner of musters. 
^^^len, however, the oath of supremacy wos 
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tendered him, he refused it on 4 Feb. 1559- 
1500 {('at. Fiantf. Elizabeth, No. 19it). ' 
He also preached ot Trim against the liook | 
of Common Prayer, lie was accordingly 
deprived before July and imprisoned 
for u time. lie was, however, itgain at 
liberty nnd performing episcopal functions 
in 1 060, for on 13 July in that year he was 
once more imprisoned by order of Loft us 
nnd the ecclesia.'ttieal commi.<«ioners who 
had vainly endeavoured to ])ersuitde him to 
conform. Loftus wrote tlmt Walsh ' wils 
of great credit among his cinntrymen,' wlio 
• depended wholly upon jiira ii« touching 
enures of religion.' He suggested that Walsh 
should be snnt to England to undergo the 

{lersiiosion.s of English bi.shops. He seems, 
lowever, to hiive remained a prisoner ut 
Dublin till Christmas \Wi'2, when, probably 
with his gaoler's connivance, he e3cn|>ed. 
After a sixteen days' voyagr he was wrecked 
on the coast of Fronce, near Xantes, where he \ 
remained unknown for 8ix months. He then 
proceeded to Paris and thence to Alcala in 
Spoin, where hewas hospitably received and 
made sutl'ragnn to the archbishop of Toledo. 
On M April Iri7."i he was empowered by the j 
pope tri act for the archbishops of .Armagh 
ftnd Dublin iu the absence of the primate, 
but it is not clear that Walsh himself re- 
turned to Ireland. He died in the Cistercian 
convent at Alcala on 4 Jan. 107(3-7. and 
was buried in the collegiate church of St. 
.Secundiniis ; tlw inscription placed on his 
tomb i."? iirinted by Rrady and O'KeiUy. 

[rnl. Fiiints Hotiry VIII, KJwnrd VI. M«ry, 
and Eliaibfth in the Kighth Rep. of the Deputy- 
K«»per of Roeortis in Irolund, .-Vpp. pt. i.\. 
passim ; Hogislor of tbo Irish Privy Council in 
Hist. MSS. Comtn. IStli Rf[v..\pp.pr.iii.: Letters 
nnd Papers of Honry V'Ul ; Brady's Episropsl 
Snccession, i. 235-8 ; Uams's Scries Rpiscoporum ; 
Cotton's Kasti Eccl. Uib. iii. 11.4; Shirley's 
Original Letters and Papers in illustrntioD of 
the Uist. of the Chureh of Ireland, pp. 87. 104, 
220; Strype's Eccl. Mem. in. i. 261, ii. 257: 
Cogan's Diocese of Month, i. 104-10; Munin's 
Archbishops of Dublin ; O'Reilly's Memurinls, 
1868, pp. fl-IO ; Wriod's Atheme Oxon. ii. 8U ; 
BagTfH's Ireland under the Tudors. i. 317, 391, 
302, ii. 3.59, 308.] A. F. P. 

■WALSH, WILLIAM (160.3-1708), 
critic and poet, son of .foseph Walsh of 
Abberley, \N orc('.«tershlre,was bomat Abber- 
ley in Worcestershire, the .seat of his family, 
in lOGJi. On 14 May 1678 he became a 
gentleman-commoner at Wadham College, 
Oxford, at the ago of fifteen (G.^RDixnn, 
Ret), of Wndhrim 0,U. i. 322). He left the 
university without a degree, and on 10 .Vug. 
1(598 WBS returned to parliament for ■Wor- 



cestershire; lie was re-elected on 22 Jtn) 

1700-1 and on 5 Aug. 1702. Under «Th«rIi^ 
Talljot, duke of .Shrewsburr [<J- v.\ mwttt 
of the horse, Walsh held tlie post of gen- 
tleman of the horse from the beginning of 
yue<.'n Anne's reign till his death ( LtrTlti:i.i< 
vi. 280): a reference iu Dryden's ' Po•^t»cri]* 
to the .Eneis' (1(U»7) shows them to htv* 
been for some years previouily on tvrms ol 
intimacy. In the parliament of l705Wal»H 
Rat as member for Uichmond in Yorltshirei 
His politics were those of n consistent sup- 
porter of the protestant succession andofti* 
whig war policy. AV'alsh die<l on 18 Marcli 
1708 (LirrnELL, vi. 280). His portrait^ 
painted by Kneller, was engraved by Fsb«| 
m 17;!r> (BnoMi.EV, p. 2.37 1. 

Walsh was a man of fashion ; according t4 

the testimony of Dennis, ' ostentatiously 

splendid in his dress ; ' according to hisiTm 

avowal (see the lines 'To his Book,' pro 

fixed to his Piiem>\ burdened with ' an anio^ 

rous heart.' There was, he elsewbere asserti, 

not one folly that he had not committed in 

his devotion to women, with the excptiop 

of marriage (cf. Ijfilrrf Amorou* and Gak 

laiit, Xo. XX.). He niav b» credited will 

more genuine sentiment in the part which hi 

so successfully played of a critical friend ol 

letters. His own writings nre insignilicont 

The most notable of hi* productions ii 

pMse wiLs a 'Dialogue concerning Women 

bei ng a Defence of t he Ses ' ( I tii> 1 ) , addre»«« 

to Eugenia, supposed by Wi«id, on no ostea 

sible grounds, to have been Walsh's ml 

It was honoured by Dryden with a 

(see Scott and Saintmicuy, lirydt 

xviii.), not very carefully written, in whi 

he applies to W'alsh Waller's compliment 

Denluim — stated by Dryden to have be« 

' the wits" compliment to Waller — that 

had come out into the world fortA- tho 

strong before he had been heard of. Anol 

attempt in pro.<e, ' .'Esculapius, or the He* 

pital of Fools," was published posthumou^ 

in 1714. The 'Life of Virgil' prefixetl I 

Dryden's ' A\orks of Virgil ' (1697), thouj 

at "one time ascribed to Wulsli, was teall 

by Dr. Knightly Chetwood [<i. v.], dean 1 

Gloucester, who was probably oW> the autbi 

of the ' Preface to the Pastorals, with a Sho 

Defence of Virgil ' (against Fonteuelle\ likl 

wise ottributed to Walsh, nnd appearii 

with his name in Scott's edition of Dryd 

(vol. xiii.) The argument of this Ppef»( 

in form, as Mr. Saintsburj' thinks, 

manipulated by (3orey, is tho revew« 

found: the c(mtentiou that Virg-il'i 

herds were educated gentlemen contradl 

the view advanced by Walsh in the 

to lu« own • Poems.' 
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All or most of tbese ' Poems,' together 
■with aseries of twenty' Letters Amorous and 
Itallant,' addressed to ' Two Masques ' and 
others in a more or less sprightly stylo of 
raitlerv, first appeared in Tousou's ' Miscel- 
lany,' pt. iv. 1710. They were reprinted hy 
Curll in 173t> as ' revised and corrected by 
the autlior'in 1706, with ii preface dated 'St. 
James', 1(392,' concerning the art of letter- 
writings, and, more particularly, the vorious 
species of poet ry ' pnj})er for love.' They 
subsequently appeared in the collections of 
Johnson ( 1779), Anderson ( 17S);{ J. Chalmers 
(I80S), I'ark (18(.)8), and Snndford ( lutll). 
"The verse consists in the main of short ' ele- 
^88,' epigrams, and erotic poetrj' at large in 
various metres. From one of Walsh's elegies 
Pope borrowed the suhstanco of a couplet, 
and an indiflerent rhyme, in ' Eloisa to Abe- 
lnrd'(vv. 183-4; Elwi.v, ii. 2-48 ; and cf. iA. 
p. 254, as to a possible further debt). In 
addition, it comprises four ' Pastoral Ec- 
logues ' in the conventioiinl style, with a 
fifth, 'Delia,' in memory of Mrs. Tempest 
((/. 1703), wliom Wdl.'-h induced Pope like- 
wise to commemorate in his • Fourth Pius- 
toral' (' Winter') (Elwix, vi. 051; and the 
'visitations' of Horace and Virgil, previously 
noticed. In the latter, Jolinson considers 
' there was something of humour when the 
facts were recent; mit it now strikes no 
longer.' To N\'alsh rumour also attributed 
the authorship of n societ v ballad , ' The Con- 
federates, or the First flappy Day of the 
Island Princess,' written in raillery of the 
fashionable excitement over the quarrel be- 
twt^en the rival managers Skipwith and 
Betterton. Fletcher's 'I.shmd Princess," con- 
verted into an opera b)' Peter Anthony Mot- 
teux [^. v.], had been performed at Drury 
Lane in llif)9 (Drj-den to Mrs. Steward, 
aSFeb. 1700, in 11 u;Av,ed. Scott itnd Saints- 
bury, .xiii. 172 ). In 1704 Wolsh joined with 
"V'anbrugh and Cnngreve in ' ^Llnsieur de 
Pourceaugnac, or Squire Treloohy,' an adn|>- 
tation of Moliere's farce, which \vns per- 
formed at Lincoln's Inn Fields on 30 Miirch 
] 704, and, with a new second act, at the Hay- 
market on 28 Jan. 1706 (E. fiossE, Willinm 
Cuni/reve, 1888, p. 148; Gexest, Engluh 
Stat/r, ii. :iOH and 347). 

Walsh's ehi(.'f title to fame lies in his con- 
nection with Pope, and in the tributes from 
the latter that resulted from it. Pojte printed 
their correspondence in 1736; an additional 
letter is among the Homer MSS, in the 
British Museum (all seven letters are re- 
printed by El win, vi. 49-60). Wycherley 
bad «ent to Walsh, to whom Pope then wos 
not personally kno\vn, the manuscript of 
Pope s ' Pastorals ' (or of part of them), ac- 




cording to Pope himself in April 1705, but 
this is highly improbable (see Elwin, i. 
240. PoWs statement to Spence that 
he was 'about l.'j ' when he made Walsh's 
acquaintance was clearly incorrect ). In re- 
turn \\ olsli praised the ' Pastorals,' venturing 
on the assertion that Virgil had written no- 
thing so good at his age. In Jnne Wolsh 
wrote to the young poet in a most encourog- 
ing tone, and in the following month Pope 
began to consult him on particular points m 
reference to hia poem. By .luly 1707 the 
acquaintance hiia become intimate enough 
for Walsh to write from Abberley expressing 
his liope to see Pope there shortly, and the 
latter actually went thither in August. (His 
statement that he spent part of the summer 
of 1705 with Walsh in Wfircestershire b 
apporcntly one of Pope's falsifications of 
chronology ; see Elwis, vi. 50 n.) The ' Pas- 
torals' were not published till the year after 
Walsh's death, but the Kiclmrdson collection 
includes a manuscript in whicli an? to be 
found at the bottom of the pages Walsh's 
decisions as to the various readings proposed 
by l'o[X' for a number of passages (I'i. i. 240). 
W'filsh also corrected Pope's translation of 
book i. of the 'Tliebais' of Stotius, which 
he professed to lune made in 1703 (I'A. p. 
45). \\ ttlsli's famous advice to Pope, re- 
lated by the latter to Spence, that he should 
seek to be a ' correct' poet, this being now 
' the only way left of excellency,' was no 
doubt designed to commend something be- 
vond mere accviracy of expression (cf. if>. v. 
'25, and Walsh's letter to Pope of 20 July 
1 706 ). Po]ie eulogised Walsh in the ' Essay 
on Criticism' (1711), where near the end 
he, Itoscommon, and ISuckinghamshiro are 
absurdly made to figure as. luminous excep- 
tions to the literary barbarism of their age. 
In the 'Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot' (1735, 
vv. 135-6) Pope repeated more briefly the 
personal acknowledgments of the ' Essay on 

* Criticism.' 

[The Works of Willinm Wolsh in Prose and 
Verso. 1736 ; Lirosof Wa]sh in Johnson's Lives 

I of the Knglish Poets, and in vol. iii. of the 
Acfount of iheLivcsof thePoetsof Groat Britain 
and Ireland, published under the name of Theo- 
philus Cibl'er, 1753; Narcissus LulLrcU'a Brief 
Relation of State Atfuirs ; Drydon's Worti, ed. 
Scott and .Siinl^bury ; Pope's Works, ed. Elwin 
and Courthope.] " A. W. vv. 

WALSHE, WALTER HAYLE (1812- 
1892), physician, son of William Walshe, a 
barrister, was boni in Dublin on 19 March 
1812. lie studied at Trinity College, Dublin, 
entering in 1827, bnt did not t«ke u degree. 
In 1830 ho went to live in Paris, and there 
studied first oriental languages, but in 1832 
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began medicine. He became acquainted in 
1834 with the ffreat morbid anatomist Pierre 
Charles Alexandre Louis, wliose ' Recherches 
Bur la riithisie ' he translated into English 
in 1844. 01iv«T Wendell Holmes and 
F. L. I. Valleix, the distinguished French 
physician, were his fellow-students, and 
continued his friends throiiffhout life. He 
migrated to ICdiiiburj^h in lf*;V), there gra- 
duated M.D. in 1836, iind in 1838 bepin 
practice in London. He WTote in 183i> 
and 1840 numerous pathological articles in 
Willium BirminRhiim Costello's 'Cyclopicdift 
of Practical Surgery.' Thejie contributions 
led to his eleetion as profe.ssor of morbid 
anatomy at University College, Londnii, in 
1841. He lectured on morbid utifttomy till 
184(1, when he was elected Holme pmre.-»sor 
of clinical medicine and physioinn to ITni- 
versity College Hospital. In the same year 
Le published a large volume ' On the Nature 
and Treatment of Cancer,' a collection of 
the then existing knowledge of new growths 
and hypotheses as to their origin. In 1848 
he was npjiointed professor of the principles 
and practice of medicine, an office which he 
held till 186:?. In his lectures he discu9s«'d 
points upon his fingers in the manner of the 
schoolmen, was fond of numerical statements 
of fact and of reaching a definite conclu-'ion 
as n result of the deniiil of a series nf nIternRte 
hypotheses. Sir Williuni .Tenner said that 
he never heard ' o more able or clearer lec- 
turer.' His clinical investigaliuns were 
exhaustive, but his diagnoses were not 
always proportionately exact. In 1843 he 
published ' The Physical Diagnosis of 
Diseases of the Lungs," a complete and 
useful treatise, which was superseded before 
VVedsli's death by the admirable ' .Vuscul- 
tation anil IVrcussion ' of Samuel (tee, one 
of his pupils, which has for the Itist quarter 
of II century been the chief Kngli.sh authority 
on the subject. In 18.'J1 he published ' .\ 
Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Lungs 
and Heart,' of which several editions ap- 
peared, and part of which was enlarged into 
' A Prtictical Treatise on the Itiseases of 
the Heart ami Great Vessels.' In ISfii 
he was elected o fellow of the College of 
Physicians of London. He first lived in 
I'pper Charlotte Street, afterwords in (Jueen 
Anne Street, and bad for some years a con- 
siderable practice bs a physician. 

His pupils maintained that he was the 
first occurately to describe the anatomy of 
movable kidney and of that heemnrrhage 
into the dura mater known a.s h.<cmfttoma, 
and to teach that patients with regurgita- 
tion through the oortic valves are likely to 
die suddenlv. Sir Andrew Clark states 



that he hod little ability in the treatment 
of disease. He died in London on 14 £•«:. 
1892. In 1868 he married Caroline EUpn 
Baker, and had one son. A complete list uf 
his medical books is to be found in vol. rvL 
of the ' Index Catalogue of the Libratr of 
the Surgeon-general's I Iffice, U. S. Army.' 
Besides his l)Ooks, he wrote many contribu- 
tions to medical journals and transact ioni, 
ond in 1885 the 'Colloquial Linguistic 
Faculty and its Physiological Groundwork,' 
of which a second edition appeared in 1886. 
He was learned in acoustics, had a ta«t« for 
music, and publishe<l in 1881 a short treatise 
on ' Dramatic Singing.' 

[Obituary notice by Sir John Ras«ell ReyDold» 
in I.,anc«t tor 31 Doc. 1892 (sepamtply issued ik 
IR03); Sir Andrew Cliirk's biographical notice 
in Mwlic-o-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. Ixiri. ; 
Work*.] N. M. 

WALSINGHAM, CoTOTBas of (1093- 
1778). [See under Stanhope, Phiup 
DoRUEK, fourth Karl of Chestekfield.] 

WALSINGHAM, Lobd (1719-1781). 

^See (i REV, William db.] 

WALSINGHAM, Sir EDMUND 

(1 490':' -1550), lieutenant of the Tower of 
London, was elder son of Janaes Walsing- 
ham (14t)'2-l.">40l. The jx^ligrt'e of tho 
family, which is supposed to have originally 
come from Walsingham in Norfolk, has been 
conjecturally carried bock to the thirteenth 
century. No documentary evidence exists 
before the fifteenth century, when the city 
of London archives show that Sir Edmund's 
great-great-grandfather, Alan Walsingham, 
was in 141.") a citizen and cordwainer, owning 
property in (Tracech\irch Street. Alan's son, 
Thomas Walsingham, a I^ondon citi^ten and 
vintner, was the earliest of the family to 
settle in Kent; in 1424 he purchased the 
estate of .Scadbury at Chislehurst, and h» 
added to the property much neighbouring 
land in 1433. He died on 7 March 145^ 
being buried ot St . Katherine's by t he Tower, 
and WHS succeeded bv his son, also Thomas 
(14^}()-1407). The ktter, who was Sir Ed- 
mund's grandfather, was the first of the 
Walsinghams to be buried in the church of 
Chislehurst. Sir Edmund's father, Jame« 
Walsingliam, was sheritT of Kent in 1497, 
increased the family estates, and was buried 
in the Scadbury chapel of Chislehurst chureli 
in 1540. Sir Edmund's younger brother. 
William, was father of Sir Francis Wal«ng- 
ham [q. v.], who was thus Sir Edmund's 
nephew. 

Edmund obtained in youth some reputa- 
tion OS a soldier. He fought at the battle 
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of Modden Field on 3 .Sept. 1 I'll 3, and wa« 
kuiRhted there. Subseijuciitiy he attended 
Ileiiry VIII at the Fi.-ld of' the Cloth of 
Gold (June lo:A)), and at the meeting with 
Charles V at I iraveline.s( 10 July 15:^0). ll>' 
waa a member of the jury at the trial of the 
Ihik« of RiiekinKhain in 15:.'l. Henry VIII 
regarded him with favour, and about lo2"i 
he WttH appointed lieutenant of the Tower. 
That otfice he held for twenty-two years. 
He occupied a house within the Tower pre- 
cincts, and had personal charge of the many 
eminent prisoners of state who sullen-d im- 
prisonment during the greater part of Henry 
X'lU'a reign. Amonii' those connnilted to 
his care were Anne Bolcyn, John Fi.^her, 
bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thotuas More. 
The torture of prisoners was conducted under 
hi.s supervision, hut he is reported to have 
declined to stretch tlio rack, when .\iiue 
Askew was upon it ,10 tiie length demiiiuled 
Jiy Lord-chuncellor W'riothesley. He retired 
from olhce on Henry \'I!rs death on i(8 Jan. 
lo4ti-7. Meanwhile he had greatly extended 
his hereditary estates. In l.Vjtt he received 
out of a grant of abhev lands nine houses in 
the citv of 1/cindon, and he iicijiiired iiddi- 
tional lands in Kent, including the niiinor 
and advovvson of St. Paul's Cray and property 
in other counties. He was elected to sit in 
parliament as knight of the shire lor Surrey 
on 17 Dec. loU. He died on 9 Feb. loJlV 
1 ").><), and was huried in the Scadhury chapel 
of t.'hislehurst church. His son erected a 
monument to his memory there in IfiSl. \ 
helmet anil sword still hang above the tomb. 
His will, daled the day before his death, was 
proved 8 Nov. 1550. 

Sir Edmund wiis twice married. His first 
wife was Katherine, daughter and coheiress 
of John tlunter of Chilworth, Surrey, and 
Brecknock in Wales, by his wife Eliraheth, 
daughter and heire.ss of William Attworth 
ofChltvvnrth. There were eight cltililren of 
this marriage, of whom Mary,. \lice, Eleanor, 
and Thomas, survived infancy. Sir Ed- 
mund's second wife was .Vnne, daughter of 
Sir Edmund Jemegan of Sonierhy Town, 
SnITolk, a well-to-do lady, who married live 
Lnsbnnds. She survived Sir lOdmnnd, hy 
whom she had no issue, until looO, and was 
buried beside her first hnsljand. Lord Grey, 
in St. Clement's Church in tliecity of London 
on li April (Mit'itVN, Difini, Caind. 8oc. 
p. 193). 

Slit Thomas Wawinimi/im (lofi3-1030), 
Sir Edmund's grandson, was third bod of 
Sir Thomas Walsinghani ( l.>20-lfit^ ), Sir 
Edmund's only surviving son, who was 
aherifl' of Kent iu 15C3, and was knighted 
ten jears later. His mother was Dorothy, 




fourth daughter of Sir John Guldeford of 
Hempstead in Benenden, Kent. He suc- 
ceeded to the family estates at Chislehurst 
in 1'>H9 on the dejith of his elder brother, 
Edmund, and rapidly ac(]uired ahigh position 
as a country gentleman, a courtier, and a 
patron of literature. He became ajustice of 
the peace for Kent in loOti, and was favour- 
obly noticed by Queen Elizabeth, who visited 
him at Scadburv in 1597, and afterwards 
knighted him. In l.'>99 he was granted the 
reversion of the keepership of the great park 
at I'jttham in succession to Lord North. He 
married Ethelred or Awdrey, daughter of 
Sir llalph .Slielton. On Elizabeths death 
his wife, who wa.s said to be a great favourita 
of Sir Ilobert Cecil, went to Scotland to 
attend James I's queen (.\nne of Denmark) 
nil htT journey to London. Subsequently 
Wnlsinglmm and his wife were appointed 
chief keepers of t he (jueeii's wardrobe. Lady 
Walsinghum received a pension of 200/. a 
year from James in lli04, and took a fore- 
most part in all court festivities, frequently 
acting in luasuues with the queen (NiCltOLS, 
I'rui/ieoses of James I, passim ). She remn inod 
on intimate terms with the queen until the 
ijiieen's death in 11519. Sir Thomas repre- 
sented IJochester in .^i.t parliaments between 
lii97 and liil'ti, and was knight of the shire 
for Kent in 1014. 

Wal.*ingham's relations with literature, 
by which he best deserves remembrance, date 
from lo!>0, when Thomas Wulrion [q. v. , the 
poet, dedicated to him his'Melibo;us,'a Latin 
pastoral elegy on the death of his cousin 
Sir Francis \S al.singhan:,anii introduced him 
into the jKiem under the name of Tityrus. In 
LV.^'i he offered an nsyliim at his house at 
Chislehurst to Christopher Marlowe [q. v.], 
and it was to him that the publisher Edward 
Blount dedicated in 1598 Marlowe's posthu- 
mously issued poem of ' Hero and Leander.' 
I'pon the poet in his lifetime (Blount then 
wrote) Wftlsinghnm ' bestowed many kind 
favours, entertaining the parts of reckoning 
and worth which he] found in him with good 
cnunteiianee and liberal allection.' Oeorge 
Chiipman was another literary client to 
whom Walsingham proved a constant friend. 
To him Chapman dedicated in aH'ectionnte 
terms his plays called '.Ml Fools' (1605) 
and ' Riron s Conspiracy an<l Tragedy' (U108). 
WaNinghnm died in 1C30, and was buried 
on 19 .Vug. in Chislehurst church. A eulo- 
gistic e]ntai>h was inscribed by his .son on 
his tomb. His widow was buried beside 
him on 24 April ItWl. He was succeeded 
by his son, also Sir Thomas Walsingham 
((A ll5(!9), who wa-s knighted on 2(5 Nov. 
1GV3; was vice-admiral of Kent from 1627 
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onwards; represented I'oole in i)arliament 
in ]«14, and HooLester in 16:il, 1631*, and 
in buth tlie Short and Long parliaments ; 
sold the family property of Scadbury about 
IIW)."); and was buried at Chislehurst on 
10 April liXW, having married twice ( Eliin- 
beth, daughter of Sir IVter Manwood Fq.v.], 
■was his first wife). His son Thoma* (lt>17- 
\690) married Anne, daughter orTheopbilii« 
Howard, second enrl of Suflnlk, and whs 
buried at SaH'ron Walden. This Thomas's 
eon James (l(>ift-1728) was master of the 
buckhounds in Ifi'O and master of the 
beagles in 1693; he died, unmarried, and 
was the Inst male representative of the chief 
branch of the Walsingham family. 

[Information for this ariifle has b«en most 
kindly suppliwl by Mr. i r. W. Millt>r nnd Mr. J. 
Jieckwith, authors of tlio History of C'bislebarst. 
S«e also Masted'.s Kent ; Archeologia Cantiana, 
xiii. 386-403. zvii 390-1 ; llistorr of Chisle- 
burst, by E. A. Webb, G. W. Mi'llcr, and J. , 
Beckvith, 1899.] S. L. { 

"WALSINGHAM. KDWAltD {Jl. ItU-'i- 
1659), royalist iiiithor and intriguer, wa.s. ac- 
cording to Clarendon, ' relateil to the Karl 
of Bristol' (Cal. State Pnpert, Dom. lOoH-9, 
I. 387 1. He WB.1 probably a member of the 
Varwickshin- family of Walsiogham ; with 
that county the Digbys were closely con- 
nected ( I-'l KI.DI NO, Mnnorirt ufMnllintj, 1 89.'{, 
pp. 2;i4-6). In the ])reface to tJio'.\rcana 
Aulica' Walsinpliiim is described in Ibo:.' 
as one wlio, ' though very young, in a little 
time grew up. under the wiugs aud favour 
of the Ijord Digby ^f ee Uiubv.Gboroe, second 
Kakl of Hrlstoi.^, til such credit with the 
late king that he came to be admitted to liis 
greatest trusts, and was prevented only by 
the fall of the court itself from climbing 
there into an emiuenter height.' He became 
secretary to Lord IJlgby goon after the out- 
break of the civil war, possibly in Se]item- 
ber lt}43. when Digby himself was appointed i 
one of the principal secretaries of state in 
Falkland's place. On 31 Oct. Digby was 
made high steward of 0.\ford University, 
and through his influence Walsingham was 
created M..\. (Wood, Fatti, ii. 60). 

While the court was at O.xford, WaLsing- 
ham lodged in .Mugdalen College, and, in 
addition to Iiis secretarial duties, busied 
himself with litt-rary pursuits. In 1644 he 
published ' Britanniive Virtutislmago, or the 
Eftigies of True Fortitude expressed ... in 
the . . . actions of . . . Jliijor-geuerall Smith,' 
Oxford, 4to [see Smith, Siu .loiiy, 1616- 
1644]. This was followed in 1645 by ' Alter 
Britanniip Ileros. ortheLifeof . . .Sir Henry 
Gage' [q. v.], Oxford, 4to. Walsingham 
conducted much of the correspondence in , 



Digby 's various intriguer, and during the 
latter'* absence from Ojcfonl wa« inconstant 
communication with him ( Cal. Stale Papert, 
Horn. Iti44— o, passim). More than onc€» 
important letters from AV'nUingbam went 
intercepted by parliament and published (cf. 
Three Let tern intercepted in C'umtrall, 1646, 
4to, p. 8 ; The I^ortl fleon/e Diyby's Cabinet 
Ojirned, 1646, 4to, pp. t5a-7). 

He was at Oxford as late as 164o, but 
probably before its surrender in June 1646 
lie escapetl to Henrietta Maria's court in 
France. Thert>. jierhaps under the persua- 
sions of Sir Kenelm 1 >igby [q. v.], he became 
an ardent Ivoman catholic, and henceforth 
his energie-s were devoted rather to the 
interests of that fuith than to those of the 
royalist cause. In lt?4H Uigby was reported 
to have discarded him l Sichulof Piipem, i. 94), 
and in the same year lie was sent to Ireland; 
his object seems to have been either to in- 
duce Ormonde to grant freedom of worabip 
and other Uomun catholic claims, or to seciirr 
them by negotiating an understanding be- 
tweentue Homan catholics and the indetien- 
dents. llis mission was therefore odious 
to the protestant royalists. Sir Edward 
Nicholas denounced him as ' a great babbler 
of his most secret employments,' and Bjron 
described him as 'a |inigmatical knave* 
(Cabte, Orii/inal Letter), i. 206, 217). H* 
' went to General I'reston as he was forming 
his army at Monsterevin b«-fore he came 
to the Curragh of Kildare, when? he was 
cherished and received as on angel of peace 
(so he writ in his letters), and dismissed 
with assurance given that when the army 
came to Trim the matter should be con- 
cluded. This gentleman failed him not at 
the ap{)ointment, but, coming to Trim, he 
found a reception far difl'erent from that 
he had at Monsterevin, and he read in their 
countenance and their ambiguous expression 
the change of their resolution: so as upon 
his return to Dublin an end was put to their 
negotiation' (Gilbert, /w/i (.'nnfederation, 
vii. 30). According to Carte • he might pro- 
bably have done luiicli mischief if the peace 
Fbetween Ormonde and the Koman cathoUl 
had not been concluded before his orri' 
{^Llfe of Ormonde, iii. 424). 

SValsingham nowretumed to Paris, where. 
Clarendon says, ' he was very well k-nown to 
nil men who at that time knew the Palais 
Uoyal ' {Behellion, bk. xiv. § 65). In April 
16.') I a correspondent wrote to Xicholaa: 
' lyonl Jermyn is so confident he shall not 
only be secretary, but first minister of state, 
that he has already bespoke your beloved 
friend Walsingham to be one of three secre- 
taries ' {Cal. State Papert, Dom. 1651, p. 
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127). A month earlier Nicholas wrote: 'I 
cannot wonder enough wliy my lord df Or- 
monde Imtli put his papers into Walsinir- 
Lam's hands to draw up and print, for doubt- 
less, when il shall be known that they come 
througli his liands, all honest men will vulu» 
them the les*' (yii/iulati Pajieis, i. '22')). No- 
thing seems to have come of this proj>osiil, 
and the rumour may hove been false; but 
•bout the same time Walsingham sent as a 
present to Ormonde his ' Arciiuu Aiilicn, or 
VValsingham's Manual of I'riideniial Maxims 
for the titatesman and the Courtier.' 

This work has been generally attributed 
to Sir Francis Walsingham ['l-V.], and many 
other fanciful conjectures have been made 
OS to its authorship. Its original was an 
anonymous French work, ' Traite de la Cour, 
ou Instruction des Courtisans,' by Eustuche 
du Uefuge, a diplnmufisl iiiiJ author in the 
reign of Henri I\'. The tirst edition was 
published in Holland, the second at Paris, 
but till' earliest known to be extant is the 
third, which appears in two parts at Paris 
(1019, 8i-o: other editions Ui-'l'. lO.'ll, and 
Leyden, ItUO). It was reprinted as ' Le 
Nouveau Tniilfe de la Cour' in 1664 and 
1672, and as 'hi' Conseiller d'Estat' in 
1665. An English translation by John 
Iteynolds, witli a iledication to Prince 
Charles, was published in London in 1022 
[see under Uevnolbs, John, li)f<4-l(J14]. 
A Latin tran^lution of the second part only, 
by Joacliimus Pastorius, who was ignorant 
of its authorsliip, was published as ' Aulicus 
Inculpatus' at .\msterdam (Elzevir) in 
164-1 ; and this version was reissued by 
lilzevir in I64t). Walsingham's translation 
■wius made from a French manuscript copy, 
Lut he also was ignorant of Du Ifefuge'a 
authorship and of Iteynolds's translation, 
and his version comprises only the second 
part of the 'Traiti'.' Several additions are 
made, e.g. tho allusions ( p. 37 ) to Uiclielieu. 
In the printer's address it is said to have 
been 'captured in an Irish pirate' on its 
way to t Irnionde. It was printed at London 
by James Young in l(ir)2, 4to ; a second 
edition appeared in lO-'iiJ, and was reprinted 
in IWIO, l2mo. In 161)4 it was is8ui<d with 
Sir liobert Xuunton's "Fragraenta Kegalia;' 
in 1722 an edition was published substituting 
' lustructjons for Youth ' for the first part 
of the title, and giving difl'erent renderings 
uf various jiassages from classical authors 
(reprinted 1728). 

Sleanwhile, in I6o2,'\Val8ingbam was in- 
volved in a Koman catholic intrigue In 
remove Hyde from Charles IPs ser^'ice, but 
for some reason ho revealed the scheme, 
wliicli came to nothing i^Clauksdon, Jie- 




botliuii, bk. xiv. § 651. On 13 Nov. 1654 
Hatton described Walsingham as the Uuke 
of Gloucester's ' new servant (or rather com- 
jiagnon) placed about him by Walter Mont- 
agu ■ [q. v.] ; he was a ' busy instrument of 
the Jesuits,' and their object was to convert 
liloucester to lioman Catholicism. The 
scheme failed, and Walsingham was for- 
bidden to ap[iroach the duke [see IIenky, 
DuKis of OuiccBsTEtt, 1039-1660]. The 
bust reference to Walsingham that has been 
troced is in ItioO, when he was at llrussels 
(Cat. State Pajiers, Dom. It^aS-S), p. 387). 
His name does not occur in the domestic 
state papers after the llestonition, and 
Iiossibly. like his friend Walter Montagu, he 
entered some Itoman catholic order and died 
abroad. 

|Cal. State Papers, Dom.; Xichr.lns Pitpprs 
(Camden Soc), vols. i. and ii. pissiin ; Carto's 
MSS. ill IJudlcian Library ; Original Letteni, 
1739, 2 vols., and Life uf Urmoade ; Tauner 
.M.S. Ix. 376, and liawliuioii HS.S. passim, in 
Bodleian ; Cn\. Clarendon Papers, i. 309, ii. 135, 
427. 436; Wulpolc's Koyal umi Noble Authors, 
iii. J93. Life of .Sir Keiirlin Digby, 1806, pp. 
270-2; Wulsinghiuns Wurks in Brit.Mus. Libr.; 
notes kindly su^iplied by Mr. G. W. Miller of 
I'liislehurist ; uad nuthoritirs cited. lu the llrit. 
Mus. Crtt. the ' .Vroana Aalica' is ascribed to 
.Sir Frsnciel A. F. P. 

WALSINGHAM, SiK FRANCIS 
( ITjoO!"- Io90), statesman, was only son of 
William Walsingham. The father, who 
was second son of Jnmes Wulsingham of 
Scadbury in the parish of Clusleliurst, and 
was younger brother of Sir Edmund WaK 
singhnm ^'l' v.], was a Loudon lawyer 
who took a prominent part in thealliiirsof 
Kent and of the city of London. In l'»22 
he was admitted an ancient of Gray's Inn, 
and lie was autumn reader in ltj30. In lo24 
and l.'i.'U ho acted as a commissioner of the 
peace <if Kent, and was subsajiienlly under- 
sberiir of the county. In 1 'j26 the king and 
queen each sent him letters recommending 
him to the office of common Serjeant of Lon- 
don, and his candidature was successful. In 
\'>'M he was one of three commissioners ap- 
jioiitled to make inquiry into the jKigsessions 
of Cardinal Wolsey. In I5.'i2 he was one of 
the two under-sheritl's of the city. He ac- 
quired by royal grant or purchase much pro- 
pertj' in the neighbourhood of Chislehurst. 
In 1529 he purchased Foot's Cray Manor. 
But he figured at the same date in a list of 
' debtors by especialities ' (that is by sealed 
bfjnds) to Thomas Cromwell. He died in 
March lo3.'J 4. His will, dated 1 March 
153.'i— i, was proved on the 23rd of the same 
mouth. lie wished to bu buried in the 
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church of St. Alary Aldermanbtirj-, in which 

Earish he douotless residt'd. Ilis wife Joyce, 
is brother Sir Edmund, nnd Henry White, 
ono of the uiider-shonff» of Loiidnn, wito his 
executors. To his son Francis, who wus nt 
the time in his infancy, he left his niiinor 
of Foot's Cray. Walsiiigliam's wife, Joyce, 
daughter of Sir Edmund Denny of Cheahunt, 
was twenty-seven years of age at th» dale 
of his death. By her AValsinghiim Imd, with 
his only son Francis, tive daughters, all of 
whom married; the youngest daughter, 
Mary, was wife of Sir Walter M ildmay [q- v.], 
chancellor of the exclieiiuer to Queen Eliiu- 
beth, and founder of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, ^^'nlsingham's widow subse- 
quently married Sir Jnlin (.'arey of Flashy, 
■who was kr igbted by Edward Vl in 1647; 
her second husband ji<-d in 1552. 

Francis was born about 16.'50, either in 
Ix)ndon, in the parish of St. Mary Alder- 
manbury, or in Kent, at Chislehurst or Foot's 
Cray. He matriculated as a fellow-com- 
moner of King's College, Cambridge, in 
Kovember 154S, and seems to have regularly 
resided in the university till Michaelmas 
1550 (information from the provost of King's 
College). He apparently took no degree. 
In 15"i2 he was admitted a student of Gniy's 
Inn. Brought u]i us a zealous proteslaiil, he 
left the country on the aece».-iii;n of Queen 
Mary, and remniiied abroad until she ceased 
to reign. lie put to advantage his five 
years' sojourn in foreign countries. He 
studied with intelligent zeal the laws, lan- 

fuages, and polities of the chief states of 
lurope, and thus acquired the best |K>ssible 
training fora political and diplotnatic career. 
At the same time he developed a staunch 
protestant zeal, which inlluenced his political 
views through life. 

The accession of Queen Elizabeth recalled 
him to England, and lie at once entered the 
political arena. He siit for Banbury in the 
parliament which assembled on '2-i Jan. 
1558-9, and was re-elected by the .>-amei con- 
stituency to the parliiinient which met on 
1 Jan. 15»U-3,but hi' jiret'erred tosit for Lyme 
Hegis, for which town he was returned at 
the same I ime. He repre,»ented Lyme Ivegis 
until 1,507. He took no prominent part in 
the proceedings of the Hou.se of Common.s, 
but his knowledge of foreign alfairs recom- 
mended him to the notice of the lard trea- 
surer, Cecil, and he was soon confi<lHntittHy 
emploveil in obtaining secret intflligence 
from foreign correspondents. He Imd nume- 
rous acquuintniices in France and Italy, and 
showed from the first exceptional dexterity 
in extracting iufonnation from lliem. On 
'JO Aug. 156>J he was able to communicutu 



' to Lord Burghley a list of all persons arrivin| 
in Italy during the preceding three uionthl 
who might be justly suspected of hostility to 
Elizabeth or her government ( Cal. IlatJirU 
MSS. i. :j(51). Next year, although he held 
no otlicial appointment, lie acted as chi«l 
organiser of the English government's secr«( 
service in Ixindon, and to his sagacity w«j 
partly due the unravelling of the plot « 
which I he Italian merchant ISoberto di KidoU 
[q.v.T was the leading spirit. In Octobel 
and November 1569 llidolfi was detained M 
a prisoner in Walsingham s house in Lo» 

I don. For a time the Italian's astutenea 

I baffled Walsingham's skill in cross-examin* 
lion, and he was set at liberty to carry hit 

I nefari(Mi5 designs many steps further befoit 
they were finally exposed and thwarted. 

I In the autumn of 1570 Walsingham wti 
for the first time formally entrusted witi 
public duties commensurate in dignity wicl 
ilis talents and experience. He was sent t< 
Paris to second the eH'orfs of Sir Henn 
Norris, the resident ambassador at theFrenci 
court, in pressing on the French govemmeo 
the necessity of extending an uuqualifitM 
toleration to the Huguenots ( 1 1 Aug. 1570, 
II1GGES, CumpUat Ambnumdor). The ta^ 
was thoroughly congenial to WaUinghatn; 
for he held the conviction that it was EnJ 
land's mission to nurture protestantism a| 
the continent — especially in Franct^ and thi 
Low Countries— and to free it from persec* 
I ion. The French government gave sat isfac 
tory assurances, and Walsingham returns 
to Ijondon. But by the end of the yei 
delicate negotiations on the subject of tit 
queen's marriage with Henri, due d'Anjoo 
the brother of the French king, CharVs IX 
were opened \yilh the French government 
and Cecil saw the need of supplanting thi 
F]nglisli ambassador Norris by an envoy a 
greater astuteness. In December 1570 Wal 
singham revisited Paris to takeNorris'splac* 
He believed in the wisdom of m»iutainin( 
friendly relations with France in view of th 
irrevocable hostility of Spain, but he n» 
garded it as es.senti«l to English interest 
for England to setk definite and substautil 
guarantees tliat the ICnglish queen's mar 
riage with a catholic should not weaken lU( 
position of ])rote8tantism either in Knglsni 
or in France. He wus sanguine that tb 
Huguenots ^vould ultimately sway the coun 
cils of I'rance, and that, if the marriag 
scheme were prudently negotiated, F'nuiB 
might be induced to aid the protcstants i| 
the Low Countries in their eH'orts to releu 
themselves from the Spanish yoke. Fodl 
hardly ju.stified such prognostications; hul 
though Walsingham's strong pensooal prg 
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dilections coloured his interpretation of the. 
future, he was no perfunctory observer of 
events passing before his eyes. He sent 
home minute reports of the French duke's 
personal uppi'iiriince and way of life, and 
chronicled in ilelail views of the projected 
match held by l^'renchmen of variouo ranks 
and intluence. But all his efl'nrtswere ham- 
pered by the queen's vftcilliilinn. He was 
soon led by her vuguo and shil'tless commu- 
nications to doubt whether she intended to 
marry or nu. He was building, he feared, 
on fouudatioii;! of sand. 

After a short leave of absence at the end 
of 1571, owing to failing health, he resumed 
his post early in I'lT'J in the hope of giving 
more practical expression to tliut sentimeut 
of amity with France which be deemed it of 
udvimtage to hie country and religion to 
cherish. On 2 Feb. Lin -2 n commission 
was issued to him, Sir Thomas Smith, and 
Henry Killigrew, who had teinponirily lilled 
AN'abiiiuham's place at Paris during his re- 
cent absence, to conclude a defensive aili- 
mce between France and ICnglaiid. The 
preliminary discussions disclosed profound 
uirt'erences between the contracting parties, 
and Walsingham's anticipaticms of a satis- 
factory accommodation were not realised. 
The idiosyncrasieH of his own sovereign 
again proved one of the chief stumbling- 
blocks. Klizabeth showed no greater an.xiety 
than the French diplomatists to commit 
lier.-»4f to any well-detitied action in regard 
to the btirninj; question of the future of 
Scotland and the i'ate of her pri.soner, Queen 
Mary ; nor was she iirepareil to spen<l men 
and money in protecting prolestanti.^m from 
itsassailnnts on the continent. In the result 
AValsingham was forced to assent to u \ ngue 
and ambiguous wording of the treaty which 
left the genuine points id' controversy un- 
touched. The unsatisfactory instrument, 
which amounted to little more than a hollow 
interchange of friendly greet ings, was signed 
at Bloi< by \\'alsingliani and Sir Thomas 
Smith on the queen's behalf on 19 April 

In the months that followed AValsinghnm 
9])ent all his energies in seeking to sliH'en 
tile backs of (jueeii Klizabeth and Inr mini- 
sters at home. Kngbind, as the chief pro- 
t*stant powi.-r of Kurope, could not, he de- 
clared, permanently avoid active interference 
in the aH'airs of Europe. The maintenance 
of her prestige, he now pointed out, oldiged 
her to intervene in bidialf of the prince of 
( (range in the civil wor that he was waging 
in the Low Countries against Spain. He 
repented his belief that the French king was 
not unwilling to join Etigkud in an armed 




intervention if Elizabeth openly declared 
her resolve to sujiport the Hemish protes- 
tants efiectively. Hut Wiilsingbara's hopes 
were temporarily frustrated by the massacre 
of protestnntsin Paris on .St. Bartholomew's 
day ( 24 Aug. ), which the French king's pro- 
fligate mother, Catharine de Medicis, secretly 
devised. Walsingham was completely taken 
by surprise, but by order of the French go- 
vernment tile English emba.»sy was all'oraed 
special protection. Many English protestant 
visitors t(.iok refuge under W'aisingliam's roof 
and escaped unhiirined (Stkype, Annals, II. 
i. '2'2'i seq.) .-Vmiodj^ his guests at the time 
was the youthful Pliilip >idnev, with whom 
he thenceforth maintiiiiied a dose intimacy. 
At the instant the wicked masaacre stroined 
to the uttermost the relations of the two 
governments. But the Ibic d'Anjou, who 
was nominally suing for Elizabeth's baud in 
marriage, protested to Walsingham bis dis- 
gust at his brother's and mother's crime, and 
the situation underwent no permanent 
change. Walsingham was as confidunt as 
ever that the clouds that darkened the pro- 
testant horizon in France, as in the rest of 
Europe, would di.«perse if the prince of 
< (range were powertiilly sujiported by Eliza- 
beth in llic> Low Countrie.s. The reljellion 
was spreading rapidly. Spain's iliHiculties 
were growing. But lilizabeth remained un- 
convinced, and Walsingham, distrustful of 
his ability to drive ber into decisive action 
from so distant a vantage-ground as Paris, 
sued for his recall, (in '20 April X-u'i — 
some eight months after the St. Bartholo- 
mew's ma.s.«.aere — he presented to the French 
king his succcsiior, Valentine Bale [q. v.], 
and three iluvs later returned to I'^ngland. 
Wlien he had audience of Elizabeth, be spoke 
with elation of the erabarnissments that his 
recent encouragement of the prince of Orange 
was likely to cause Simiu. 'She had no 
reason,' hi- told her by way of spur, ' to fear 
the king of Spain, for althougli he had a 
strong njipetite and a good digestion,' yet 
be — her envoy — claimed to have 'given him 
such a bone to pick as would talce him up 
twenty years at least and break his teeth at 
la-st, .so that her majesty had no more lo do 
but to throw into the fire he had kindled 
some English fuel from time to time to keep 
it burniiifr' (cf. Epintulai Ho-elianre, ed. 
.tncobs, i. ISO). 

Walsingham's frankness often stirred the 
queen to abusive wrath. But ^he recogni.«ed 
from tirst to lust his abilities and palrioti.sm, 
and he was not many months in England 
before she took litni permanently into her 
service. On 20 Uec, Ifj'lf she signed a 
warrant appointing him to the responsible 
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office of secretan- of sluto juiully ivitli Sir 
Thumus Smith. Ho was sworn in on the 
following day, and retained the port till Lis 
death. Shortly iilu-r his iijijiuiiitmeut us 
secretary he resumed his jilnce in the House 
of Commons, being elected .M.l'. lor Surrey, 
in Buccession to Clmrles H'nvard, who whs 
culled to the ii])]>er house as Lord Howard 
of Effintfliam. U'alsiughani reliiitied thul 
seat for life, being re-elected in IM-l, liWti, 
and lo8t>. 

As the queens jirincipiil secretary, Wal- 
singham shared with Lord-treasurer Hiirgh- 
lev most of the adiuinislrntive res|«msibili- 
ties (if ({overnmeiit. IJut he mainly divided 
with Hiirtjhley the conduct of foreign att'airs 
— a department of government which was 
finally controlled in uU large issues by the 
queen herself. Ilia work was mainly that 
of a secretan- of state for foreign aH'airs in 
the cabinet of an active despot. His advice 
was Constantly invited, but was rarely acted 
on. The diplomatic representatives of the 
country abroad received most of their in- 
structions from liim, and he strenuously en- 
deavoured to orgiiui.-e a secret service on 
so thorough a basis that knowledge of the 
most furtive designs of the enemies of Eng- 
land — and especially of Kiigliind's chief 
enemv, Spain — might be Ireely at the com- 
mand of his sovereign and his fellow-mini- 
sters. He practi.sed most of the arts that 
human ingenuity has devised in onler to 
gain political inl'ormalion. 'Knowledge is 
never too dear,' was his favourite maxim, 
and he devoted his private fortune to main- 
taining his system of espiouiige in fullest effi- 
ciency. .Vt oue time he had in his pay hfty- 
threepri vate agents in foreign courts, besides 
eighteen 8]>ies who perfiruu'd functions that 
could not be ollicially delined. From all 
parts of England injelbgencr reached him 
almost daily. A list tif 'the names of sun- 
drie forren phices, from whence -Mr. Secre- 
tary Walsingham was wont to receive his ad- 
vertisements,' enumenited thirteen towns in 
France, seven in the Low (.'ouutries, live each 
in Italy and in Spain, nine in Germany, three 
in the L'nited I'nivinces, and three in Turkey 
(HtKaoN, Lift- nml Timiv of -Sir T/iouuis 
O'rei/iam, i. ti'i ". ) Jlis system of espionage 
■was worked with a Macchiiivetlian preci- 
sion at home and abroad. ' He would cherish 
a plot some years together, admitting the 
conspirators to his own and the queen's 
pnaeuce familiarly, but dogging them out 
watchfully : his spies waited on some men 
every hour for three years; and lest they 
coulil not keep council, he dispatched them 
to forraign parts, taking in new servants ' 
(Lloib). One of his mostcontidential asso- 



ciates was Thomas I'helip])e8, an expert in 
deciphering, at whose house he was a fre- 
quent visitor. He was commonly repre- 
sented to outshoot the Jesuits with their own 
bow, and to carry the art of eqtiivocation 
beyond the limits that were familiar to the 
envoys of the Vatican. 'Tell a lie and find 
a truth' was a Spanish proverb that was 
held by his contemporaries truthfully to de- 
scribe his conversation with his fellow- 
diplomatists and all sus)H'Cted persons. His 
methods, which were those of all the poli- 
ticians of contemporary Europe, and cannot 
claim the distinction of genume originality, 
relieved Eliz-aljeth and the country of an 
extraordinary aeries of imminent perils, vrith 
which they were menaced bv catholic zealots. 
It is inevitable that catholic writers should 
suggest that much of the evidence which he 
amassed against siis]ieeted catholics was 
suborned and fraudulent. .Many of liis agents 
were men of abandoned character, but Wal- 
singham was keenly alive to their defects, 
and never depended solely on their uncor- 
roborated testimony. In no instance that 
has been adducinl is there conclusive proof 
that he strained law orjustice against those 
whom his agents brought under his observa- 
tion. He patiently and very narrowly 
watched the develoi>ment of events before 
recommending dei-isive action. 

Elizabeth, although she treoted Wal- 
singham's political advice with scant re— 
s|)ect, showed him in the early days of his 
secretariate many personal attentions. On 
1 Hec. 1577 she knighted hin> at Windsor 
Castle. At the new year following she *C- 
cejited from him a gown of blue satin, and 
Sent him in return si.vty and a half ounces 
of gilt plate. On 2'2 .■Vpril lo7f< he wa* con- 
stituleii chancellor of the order of the Garter. 

Walsingluim's general views of foreign 
]iolicy miderwent no change on his promo- 
tion to the office of secretary. Elizabeth 
must be spurred into open n'si.stance of 
S|)ain in the Low fount ries and throughout 
the world. France might possibly prove an 
ally in the pur^^uil of Enghind's arch-enemy; 
but whether France joined her or no, Eng- 
land's duty and interest, as far as her atti- 
tude to Spain went, were the same. At 
home Spanish catholic intrigues, of which 
tjneen Mary Stuart was the centre, must be 
exposed and defeati^d, even at the cost, if 
need be, of tjneen Mary's life. No eflfart 
was to be spared to bring Scotlond, under 
.lames VI, into friendly relations with Eng- 
land. Hot Wulstnglmm had little influence 
with Elizabeth, and Lord Burghley was in- 
clined to temporise on most of the great 
foreign questions in regard to which W«l- 
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Bingham desired England to takt; a firm 
stand. 

With nu irony that exacpernted him to 
the uttennost, Walsinpham was in 1578 
sent to the Low Countries to pursue a policy 
that was diametrically opposed to his prin- 
ciples. In June 1578 he and Lord Cobham 
were sent on a diplomatic mission to the 
Netherlands with a. view to briiiginff about 
a pacification l)etwi'tn lion John of Austria, 
the Spanish ruler of the Low Count rii-s, and 
the prince of Orange, the leader of the pri>- 
testant rebels. The mission was doomed to 
failure, and AValsingham came home in Sej)- 
tember more convinced, he declared, than 
before that Elizabeth's pus^illaninioua indif- 
ferejice to the fortune of hor Dutch core- 
ligionists not mr'rely destined her to infamy 
in the sipht of posterity, but rendered Eng- 
land contemptible in the sight of contem- 
poraries. 

Soon after Walsinpham's return to Lon- 
don from the Low Countries he sold his 
property at I'ool's Cray, where he hud fre- 
quently residi'd. He thus broke o(i' his con- 
nection with the county of Kent. In l.)79 
he obtained from the crown a lease of the 
manor of Barn Elms, near Hames in Surrey, 
which was within easier reach of Loudon. 
There he subsequently spent mueli time. 
He maintained a somewhat dignified csta- 
btishmi'nt, despite his constant pecuniary 
tmbarrassment, and he entertained Queen 
Elizabeth at IJarn Elms in 1.j8.5, in 15HS, 
and in 1580. 

Walsingliam'g position in the council was 
Btrengtlieued after 1.580 by the consist^Mit 
support which was accorded his views bv 
the Earl nf Leicester. The Frencli marriiipe 
was still vaguely contemplated by tin- queen, 
although since l.')75, when lier suitor, the Due 
d'.Vnjou, BHCcee<Ied to tht' tliroiit' of Erance 
as Henri III (on the death of Charles IX), 
that duke's brother Francis, known at first 
as the Due d'Aleni,'on, and later as the Due 
, d'Anjou, had taken the jihice of Ivlixaljeth's 
first French suitor, Oraduiilly, however, 
Walsingham reaelieil the enneltisinn tliat the 
cause of proteAtaulipin, with which the in- 
terest of England wiLs in his miud idintlcal, 
was comprnniiaed by the queen's halting 
ottitude to the proposed match. Like Leices- 
ter, he believed it was the wisest course to 
break it oft', but at the sjime time France 
must not bf nlienateil. In July 1581 he per- 
rconally undertook tlie task of negotiiitiug a 
I new treaty witli France wliich should destroy 
the possibility of any agrei-ment between 
France and S]>Bin. .-Vrrived in France, ha 
lost no opportunity nf deprecJiting the con- 
tinuance of the matrimouiai negotiations. 




The queen had given him no definite in- 
structions on the marriage question, and she 
resented his independent handling of it. On 
1'2 Sept. 1581 Walsingham wrotf to her, 
defending himself with exceptional plain- 
ness of speech. He ridiculed her views of 
matrimony. Her parsimony would ruin, he 
told her, all lier projects. She had thereby 
alienated Scotland, and, unless she regarded 
her responsibilities with a greater liberality 
of view, there was not, he wanted her, a 
coiincilliir in her service 'who would not 
wish himself nit her in the furthest part of 
Ktliiripia than to enjoy the fairest palace in 
England' ( Dicgeh). He managed to ingra- 
tiat« himself with the Due d'.\njou, who on 
18 Sept. wrote to the queen that he was 
' the most honest man jKiBsible, and wortliy 
of the favour of the greatest princess in the 
world ' ( Cai. llntjittd MSS. ii. HH). Hot 
the queen declined to ratify his jiroceedingB, 
and he returned home leaving the situation 
unaltered. 

Such an experience made Walsingham re- 
luctant to undertake otlier diplomatic mis- 
sions. The queen's indecision had allowed 

. the king of Scotland to fall utuier the in- 
tliiem-e of tlii- catholic ]mrty among his 
councillors; but when Elizabetli realised 
the danger in which a breach with Scotland 
would involve her, slw bade Walsingham 
go to Edinburgh and judge at closi- quarters 
the jmsition of allliirs. James was to be 

j dissuaded at all hazards from negotiat'mg 
witli Spain in behalf of his mother. Wal- 
singham did not complacently face a repe- 
tition of the humiliation tliol he had suffered 
in l-'nince. On I! .Vug. he wrote to Bowes 
that he never undertook any service with 'so 
ill a will in his life ' (Stale Pnjirrs, Scotl. 

' i. 452). On 111 Aug. 158.'J Mendora wrote 
that W'alsingham 'strenuously refus<'d to 

j go, and Went so far as to throw himself at. 
the ciueen'sfeet and pronounce the following 
terrible bliisnhi'my: " he swon- by the soul, 
body, and blood of f iod, that lie woidd not 
go to Scotland, even if she urdiTed him to be 
hanged for it, as hi- would rather be hanged 
in England than el.'iewhere. . . . Walsing- 

• ham says that he saw that no good could 
come of his mission, and that the queen 

j would lay upon liis shoulders tlie whole of 
the responsibility for the evils that would 
occur, lie said that she was very stingy 
already, and the Scots more greedy than 
ever, quite disillusioned now as to the pro- 
mises made to them; so that it was impos- 
sible that any good should lie done.' Eliza- 

I beth turned a deaf ear to his exi)ostulation, 
and baile him obey her orders. Ill-health 
compelled that he fihoald travel to Scotland 
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very slowly, unJ lie was luti)? di-layt'd at Ber- 
wick. Arriv(?(i in Kdiiiliiirgii in August, he 
ifttve James nuicb cooJ counsel, and v/amed 
liim against the harl of Arran, whose in- 
fluence was, as he suspected, supreme at the 
Scottish court. After a month » stay Wal- 
singham set out on the homeward journey, 
witli lilt hig progndsticalions of the inutility 
of his embassy confirmed. Uy way of aveng- 
ing himself on him for hia interposition, 
Arran substituted 'a stone of crystiil' for 
the ricli diamond in ihti ring which James 
assigned to the English envoy on his depar- 
ture {'State Pajierf, Scot!., ed. Tborjit', i. 
4iJL'-9; Cfil. IlatJieM MXS. iii. 1-24-7; Mel- 
vtLL, Mntuiirf, ItJfvJ, pp. H"-*^ ; IIuMB, The 
Great Lord hur<jhle\i, pp. 381-:.'). 

Wnl.singham's purpose was uuehangfd. 
The queen must still be driven at all costs 
into elfective intervention in behalf of the 
protestants in the Low Countries. The 
chances of tht^ queen's surrender oiithe point 
seemed small. In 1 ')f<4 W'alsinglmm wrote 
to Davison, tlic English envoy in tbe Nether- 
lands : ' Sorry I ara to see the course that 
is taken in this weighty cause, for we will 
neither help these poor countries oursielves 
nor yet sutler others to do it.' .Vl length, 
in lijS.'j, mainly owing to his untiring pres- 
sure, he had the satisfaction of negotiating 
■with the Dutch coiumi.«sioner in London ihu 
terms on which the (|Ueen was willing to 
make war on Spain in behalf of the revolted 
protestants in his I'h.'Uii.^i dominions. Hut 
even then the queen's pari-imony and caprice 
prevented any blow being strueK with fitting 
force. ' He is utterly di?euuraged,' wrolr 
Leicester of Walsingbam when set ting out 
to take command of the prnteKtnnt artny in 
Holland. Hissensions in the council grt'W 
rapidly after the oflciisive fiUiiince with the 
Stite.^-General bad been carried into etl'ect, 
Burghh-y, lIalton,aiul others of her intimate 
friends encouraged tbe queen in her vacilla- 
tion. M'ttlsinghum urged her to pursue war- 
like operations with sustained vigour, but 
lie was bani]iered by bis beinu- kept, at the 
queen'.s suggestion, in ignorance of much of 
the correspondence that wns passing be- 
tween her and English envov.< in the Low 
Countries. AValsingluim boldly warned her 
of tbe danger and dishonour of her undig- 
nified i>roceedings. The queen eijuivocated 
when tluis openly choUenged. Walsiugbam 
had means at his command to track out the 
disingenuous negotiations which tbe queen 
nnd her friends vainly hoped to keep from 
his knowledge. But the practical direction 
of tbe campaign lay outside his sphere, and 
none of the decisive results be anticipated 
came from the active support that Elizabeth 



temporarily extended to her coreligionicto 
in the Low Countries in their prolonged 
struggle with Sjmin. 

AValsingbam soon determined that Elltft- 
betb should ctrike a more decisive blow at 
home against the designs of Spain and tbe 
machinations of the catholics. The reports 
of bis spies convinced him that the safety of 
tbe country was endangered by the presence 
of -Mary Queen of Scots and by the catholic 
intrigue of which she was the centre. He 
fretiueutly protested that hia attitude of 
hostility to catholics was a juirely political 
necessity. .-V.ssassination of the queen and 
her udvi.'sers was the weapon which they de- 
signed to u.se in order to restore Kugland to 
the old faith. Conse<juentlv catholic con- 
"pirators were to be <lealt with as ordinary 
criminals and murderers in pot*t. This con- 
viction was brought home to him in 1584 br 
his investigation of the aims and practice* 
of William Tarry (rf. iriH.'>)[q.v.] ^^■al8ing- 
ham long watched, through his spies. Parry '« 
movements. Naunton remarks, ' It is iucon- 
ceivable why he suU'ered Kr. I'arry- to plav so 
long on the hook before he hoysed him up ;' 
but W'ulsiugham was very cautiously sur- 
veying 1 ho whole field of catholic con.<piracv. 
He was in the sjiecial commission of over 
and terminer for Middlesex, issued i!0 F'eb. 
lo84-'), under wliieh I'arry was convicted 
of high treason. Xe.\t year he unravelled 
a more dangerous plot. The detection of 
tlie toas]iinicy of .Vnthony Babington, John 
Billiard, and their accomplices was wboUv 
owing to his sagacity. Gilbert Gilford [q.v.J, 
the chief agent in tbe discovery, was not 
an agent of high chiiraeter, but there is no 
legitimate room for doubt that the young 
ciitholics Hgaiii.st whom (iifford informed 
Were guiltv of the designs against the life 
of (jueen Elizabeth for which Walsingham 
caused them to be arrested and tried. He 
was a member of the special commission for 
Middlesex issued U Sept. 158(! by which they 
were convicted. 

It was the unravelling of the Babingtnii 
conspiracy that involved Mary (jueen of 
Scots in a delinile crime of trea.son — (if abet- 
ting tbe murder of Elizabeth. The inter- 
cepted letters that bad pa«.sed between her 
and Babington bore no other intcrpretotion. 
It lias been urged by Queen Mary's advo- 
cates that W'alsiiigham's agents interpolated 
in Mary'.x leiterof 17 July 1.5Hb a postscript 
begging Babington to send her immediate 
iiilelligenee of the successful assassination 
of Elizabeth. Tbe history of the pastmge is 
obscure, and there seems ground for doubt- 
ing whether it figured in Mary's first draft. 
But tbe rest of Mary's letter, which Is of 
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indisputftblf authenticity, supplied da.mning 
evidence of her reliitions willi the coii- 
gpirutors. Wulsinglmin indipniintly vimli- 
catfid himself from llii- iuiputatioii that (iny 
of thp evidence that he caused to be pro- 
duced against the queen ■was forged. He 
sat ill the commissinn that tried and con- 
Ticted her in October IRHli at Fotlieringay, 
and was pntsent at Westminster on '2t) (.)ct. 
when sentence of death was paFsed. In the 
nsnnlhs that followed he wii* one of those 
councillors who sought most earnestly to 
overcome Eliiiibeth's scruples about signing 
the death-warrant. lie has been charged 
by Mary's champions with i-mphiying a con- 
fidential secretary, one Thomas Harrison, to 
forge Queen Elizabeth's signature to Mary 
Stuart's death-warrant (Stricklaxd, Lii-en 
of the Queen*, iW.Wi; cf. Oitlon. .VS. Cali- 
gula C. ix.f. 4tl3); but Klirabeth personally 
delivered the death-warrant to William 
Pavisonffi. v.], after she had signed it at his 
request in hia pres<'nce on 1 Feb. 15S<i 7. 
Davi.son in the previous autumn had been 
nominated Wiilsinghani's colleague in the 
ofliee of secretary. .Subsequently the queen 
charged Davison with procuring lier siirna- 
ture by irregular means, and although W'al- 
Bingham was equally open to the charge, 
which had itssnurce in the queen's reluctance 
to strike with her own hnnd the final blow 
agttiast Mary Stuart, Davison was suffered 
by the queen and her councillors to serve 
alone aii scapegoat. Walsinghum endeavoured 
throughont this crisis to strengthen Eliza- 
beth's resolution, and he had to defy many 
et hical considerations in order to achieve suc- 
cess (cf. L.\liASt)FK| Lettfef (le Marie Stiuirt, 
vi. 38.3-flH; Poi'LKT, Letler-lmuk, pp. 227 
etseq.) There is no doubt that a few hours 
after the queen had signed the warrant, on 
1 Feb. 15B()-7, he drafted n letter by the 
queen's order to Mary Stuart's warders, 
Pauletand Drury, hinting tliittthe a-ssa-ssina- 
tion of their prisoner would relieve Eliza- 
beth of Iter drejid of the consequences of a 
public exectilion. 

Walsinghom justly claimed that besought 
no personal profit from the energetic dis- 
charge of his duties. On '27 July IrVl he 
ftjtked Sir Christopher Hattoii ' to put her 
majesty in mind that in eight years' lime 
wherein I liiive served herl never yet troubled 
her for the benefitting of any that belonged 
unto me, either by kindred or otherwise; 
which I think never any other could say 
that served in the like place' Hix public 
services did not go wholly without recog- 
nition, but he never received any adequate 
reward. In l.')84 ho was custos rotulorum 
of Hampshire and recorder of Colchester, 




and in the same yejir the bailiffs, aldermen, 
ond common council of Colchester entrusted 
to him the nomination of both their burgesses 
in parliament. In May IfiS.j he was high 
steward of the city of Winchester. On 
17 Aug. in the same year the queen granted 
him alease(which was subsequently renewed) 
of the customs payable at certain ports. In 
1587hewa8 appointedclmnccllorof theduchy 
of Lancaster. Hut hia revenues were to the 
liLst placed freely at the service of the state, 
and the result of his self-denial was a steady 
growth of pecuniary difficulties. 

Domestic affairs were in part responsible 
for the financial distres,ses of his later years. 
His daughter Frances had on 20 Sept. 1583 
become the wife of his young friend Sir 
Philip .Sidney. Walsingham Ijecame secu- 
rity for the debts of his son-in-law, and after 
Sidney's death in Xovember 1586 he found 
himself at the mercy of .Sidney's creditors. 
A btgal uiformality in .Sidney's will rendered 
it s provisions, whicli were designed to lighten 
Walsinghara's obligations, inoperative. In 
these circumstances Burghley appealed to the 
queen for her assistance. The estates not 
only of Habington but of many other con- 
victed traitors in recent years had Iw.-en for- 
feited to the crown through Walsingham's 

I watchfulness, but the queen with charac- 
teristic waywardness tunied a deaf ear to 
Hurghley's appeal. Most of BabingtonV pro- 
perty was Iji'stowed on Kalegh. Walsing- 
hnm retired in disgust to his house at Barn 
I'dms, and wrote with pain to Uurghlev of 
!ier raBJisty'.s 'unkind dealings' (ItJ f)ec. 

j l.'iUG'l. He returned to his work depressed 
and disappointed, and for the remaining years 
of his lite was graduiiUy overwhelmeilby his 
])rivate embarrassments, in addition to the 
anxieties of public life. 

It was in connection with Philip's scheme 
of the Spanish armada that NN'alsingham's 
elaborate system of espionage achieved its 
most conspicuous triumph. Through the 
late months of 1.587 Walsingham's agents in 
Spain kept him regularly informed of the 
minutest details of the preporations which 
the Spanish admirals were making for their 
great naval ex]iedition. He knew the num- 
bers of men who were enlisted, the charac- 
ter of the vessels that were put into com- 

I mission, with full inventories of the pur^ 
chases of horses, armour, ammunition, and 

I food supplies. The queen, as usual, turned a 
deaf ear to Walsingham's solemn warnings, 
and declined to sanction any expenditure of 
money in preparing to resist the designs of 
Spain. AV'uIsingham grew almost desperate. 
' The manner of our cold and careless pro- 

1 ceeding here in this time of peril,' wrote 
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WalsinRhnm to Leicester (13 Xov. 1587), 
' makpth tne tn take no comfort of my re- 
covi^ry of lieftUh, for that I see, unless it shall 
please (Sod in mercy and miraculously to 
preserve ii», we cannot lonjr stand.' In the 
following year AValsiiiKham's information 
failed him. Aa late as May he wus in douljt 
as to the exact intentions of the Spanish 
fleet, and on 9 July, ten days l)«fore the 
armada apjieared off Plymouth, he was in- 
cline<l to helieve that it had dispersed and 
returned to Spain. Throufjhout August, 
while tlu^ iirniada was in the Channel, Wal- 
singham wiu< with the queen at the camp at 
Tilbury, vainly urging that every advantage 
should be pressed agninat the enemy's dis- 
abled ships. But the English admiral was 
not e(|iiipiied with suflicient ammiiuitinn to 
pursue eilVctively the flying Spaniards, and 
Walsingham, at Tilbury, wrot<' justly of this 
new exhibition of the queen's indecisive 
policy ( 8 Aug. 1.W8) : ' Our half-doings doth 
breed dii-lioiiour and leaveth the disease un- 
cured' ( Wbic.ht, Qtiten Eliz/tbeth, ii. 386). 

Walsingluim, who never enjoyed robust 
health, died at lii.s houso at Seething Lane 
in London on ij .April 1590, He left, direc- 
tions in his will tlmt he should 'bo buried 
without any such extraordinary ceremonies 
es usually appertain to a man serving in liis 
place, in respect of the greatness of his debt.s 
and the mean state he left hia wife and heir 
in.' Accorilingly he ' was, about ten of the 
cloclce in tlie next night following, buried in 
Paules Church without solemnity ' (Stow, 
ed. IKuveti, Iti.'U, p. 701). .V long biogra- 
phical inscription to his memory was fixed 
on a wooden tablet in tlie north aisle ad- 
joining the choir of the old cathedral (I)io- 
DALE, St. Paurii Cathedral, ed. Ellis, p. 157). 

Walsingham bequeathed to his only sur- 
viving child, Frances, an annuity of a hun- 
dred pounds, and ordered his ' lands in Lin- 
colnshire ' to be 8<dd for the payment of his 
debts. His widow was appointed execu- 
trix. The will, which was dated 12 Dec. 
1.589, was proved <m 27 May 1590 {Willn 
from Doctors' Commont, Camden Soc. pp. 
69-71). 

Camden summed up the estimation in 
which \\ idsingham was held at the time of 
his death in the words : ' He was a person 
exceeding wise and industrious . . . a strong 
and resolute maintainer of the purer religion, 
a diligent searcher out of hidden secrets, and 
one who knew excellently well bow to win 
men's atVections to him, and Id make use of 
them for hhi own purposes.' Of his patriotism 
it is impossible to doubt. Almost alone of 
Queen Elixabeth's advisers, he always knew 
lu8 own mind, and expressed his opinion 



fearlessly and clearly. Ho achieved little, 
owing to the distrust of the queen. Hi» 
methods of espionage were worked at the 
expense of some modem considerations of 
morality, but his detective weapons tretv 
those of England's enemies, and were em- 
ployed solely in the public interest. 

\\'al8ingham's statesmanlike temper i» 
especially conspicuous in his attitude to reli- 
gious questions. Although he was person- 
ally a zealous jirotestant, he was no lanatir. 
Tbepunitivemeasureswhichheurged ogainit 
disturbers of the jxjace of the established 
church were due to no narrow-minded at- 
tempt to secure uniformity either of belief 
or of practice in matters of religion. To 
him was attributed the axiom that the con- 
sciences of those who dissented from the 
belief and practice of the established church 
were 'not to be forced, but to be won and 
seduced by force of truth, with the aid of 
time, and use of all goo<l means of instruc- 
tion and persuasion.' But when conscience 
was plenued as a ju.stitication for covert re- 
bellion or for habitual breach of statute law 
and violent disturbance of the peace of state 
or church, it pas.'^ed, in his view, beyond th« 
bounds within which it coidd command the 
respect of government, and grew ' to b« 
matter of faction.' 'Under such circum- 
stuuees sovereign princes ought distiuctW 
lo punish practices and contempt, though 
coloured with the pretence of conscience and 
religion.' These views were defined in a 
letter which, it was pretended, AValsinghan 
vvrote to a Frenchman, .M. C'ritoy, towards 
the end of his life, 'lliat he held the opinionii 
indicated is clear, but that he was bimselJf 
the author of the exposition of them that wa* 
addressed to JI. Critoy is doubtful. Sped- 
ding gives reasons for regarding the letter to 
the Frenchman, assigned to Walsingham, a* 
iin innocent forger\-, and attributes it to 
Francis Bacon writmg in collusion with his 
former tutor. Archbishop Whitgift, fSpElv 
niso, Jincon, i. 96-102). It was first printed 
in ' Scrinia .Sacra,' 16.54, p. 38, and was re- 
printed in ' Reflections upon the New Test' 
in 168", and in Burnet's 'History of thu 
Ileformation,' ii. (iSl-Ti, 

Walsingham was an enthusiastic supporter 
of the contemporary movement for the coun- 
try's colonial expansion. He subscribed to 
Fenton's voyage in 1582-3 ; he took Uichwd 
Makliiyt [q. v.], the chronicler of EngUsli 
travel, into his pay ; he corresponded with 
Lane, the explorer of Virginia, with Sir 
Richard Grenville [q.v.], and with Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, and was the patron of all the 
cbi(»f writers on the exploration of the new 
world. Almost all forma of literatuie and 
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leaminp interested him. Spenser, in a •on- were accidentally killed bv an explosion of 
net prefixed to the ' Faerie yiieent<,' apostro- OTinpowderin the porters lodge nl their late 



phisud him as 

The );reut Mecienas of thia nge, 
As well In nil thnt ciril urtea prufessie, 
As ihoso thnt iiro inspirwl with iimrtiHl r«ge. 



I 

BTo him were dedicated Angel Day's ' Life of 
^Sir Philip Sidney' in lo8(i, and raiiny reli- 
gious works of n puritan tendency, including 
Bright 's abridgment of Foxe's ' Actes and . 
Monuments' in loSil. In 1.583 Henry 
IJoward. earl of Nijrfhnra]iton [q. v.], dedi- 
^B^t4>d to liim his ' Uefensative against the 
^Toyson of supposed I'ropliecies ' (SrUYPK, 
Annnln. II. i. '2^A. In I'iWi he established 
a divinity lecture at O.xford, which whs 
tTPad by .fohn Kuinolds [i], v.l, iit'tervvards 
president of C'^rpu-s Christi Colli-ge, Oxford, 
Wt. it WHS not continued after Walsing- 
jinra's death. To the library of King's 
College he gave a co]iy of the Antwerj) 
Polyglot Bible (1.1(19-7.11, which beseems 
^to have purchased in Ilolhiml. To Em- 
manuel College, of wliich the founder was 
.Sir Walter MilJrany, )iis brother-in-lnw,ho 
Bve the advowson of Thurcaston in Leices- I 
Ershire. 
Thomas Watsou wrote n Latin eclogue 
on Walsingham's dealli which he entitled 
' Meliboeus,' He translated the poem into 
Knglish under the title 'An F.glogue upon 
the death of the liight Honorable Sir Francis 
'Wnlsinghani.' Hoth tlie Latin and the 
.English version were published in 1590, the 
1 Latin being deiiicnted to Wiilsingham's 
cousin, Thomas W'nl.^ingham, and the Eng- 
lish one to AValsinffhaui's daughter Frances, 
lady Sidney. In the poem Wnlsingham 
figures under the pastoral name of MeliUeus, 
Ills daiighternpj)e«rs as Ilyane, and his cousin 
Thuuias Walsingham as Tityrus. Both Latin 
and ICngUsh versions were reprinted, face to 
face on parallel pages, in Mr. Arbijr's edition 
of Watson's poems. 

Walsingliam was twice married. His 
first wife, by whom he had no children, was 
Anne, doughter of .Sir George ISarnes (lord 
I mayor of London LViS), and widow of one 
^ft Alexander Carleill. She died in the summer 
^P of 15(14, possessed of a private fortune, and 
^^ made mony beiiuests by will (dated 28 July 
and proved '22 Nov. loti-l) with Walsinghnni's 
consent. To him she gave the custody of 
her son by her first marriage, Christopher 
Carleill [q. v.], then under twenty-one years 
of age. About l.'jli" Walsingham married 
his second wife, Ursula, daughter of Henry 
St. Barbe, and widow of Sir Kichard Wors- 
ley of Appuldurconibe. Her two sons by 
Ler first husband, John and George Worsley, 
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fatlier's house at Apj>uldurcombe soon after 
her marriage to \\ alsingham. Although 
«he never ingratiated herself with Elizabeth, 
she was frequently at court after Sir Francis's 
death, and exchanged new year's presents 
with the queen. She died suddenly at Barn 
Elms on 18 June lOOi', and was buried the 
next night privately near her husband in 
St. Paul's Cathedrar(CnAMBERl.Al!f, I^tUm, 
Camden Soc. p. 14;}). She left property at 
Boston and Skirbeck in Lincolnshire to her 
only surviving child by AVsIsinghara, Fran- 
ces, the wife successively of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, liolwrt Devereux, second earl of Essex, 
and Kiclmrd de Burgh, earl of Clanricarde. 
Walsingham had another daughter by his 
second wife — Marv, who died unmarried in 
June 1580. 

In all contemporary pictures Walsingham's 
expression of countenance suggests the crafty 
disposition with which he was popularly 
credited. Hiist-portraits, in nil of which 
he wears a tight-fitting black skull-cap, are 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Hampton 
Court, and in the possession respectively of 
Mrs. Dent of .Sudeley, of Lord Zouche, and 
Lord Sackville (at Knole Park). A portrait 
by Zucehero, formerly at Strawberry Hill, 
was sold in 1842 to ISeriah Botfield for 
thirty-six guineas. This was engraved bj^ 
I Houbraken. According to Evelyn (/J/nrj/,iii. 
1 44;1), the great Earl of Clarendon owned a 
full-length portrait of Walsingham, of which 
the whereabouts does not now seem known. 
Tlie painting at Knole was engraved in 
Lodge's ' Portraits' in W2\ ('L^^K , Cntalogttt 
of Puturen at Hampton Cnuit, p. 208; 
LoDOB, Portrniti', vol. ii. : Portrait* at 
' Knole, 1795). An engraving by an unknown 
I artist is in Holland's ' Ilerwologia.' Other 
engravings are by P. h Gunsi, Vertue, and 
H. Meyer. Miniatures of Walsingham are 
I at Penshurst (the seat of Lord Do L'lsle 
and Dudley) and in the possession of Mr. 
William de Vins Wade of Dunmow, Essex. 
j A pici ure assigned to .Sir Antonio More (now 
j in the possession of Mrs. Dent of Sudeley), 
' and including portraits of Henry VlII, Ed- 
ward VI, Queen Mary, Philip it, and Eliza^ 
beth, is inscribed at the foot in gold letters 
with the distich : 

Tlic Queene to Walsingham this Tablet sente, 
Marke of her peoples and her owns contents. 

Walsingham's official papers form an in- 
valuable mine of historical information. 
Almost all the foreign slate papers preserved 
at the Public Hecord (ttlice which belong to 
the important period of Walsingham's secr»- 
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taryship (IS'S-OO) consist of letters or 
drafts of letters written by liim or under his 
instruction, or of despiitches and re)Kjrts 
addrcsse<l t o him by liisapenfs abroad. Tliero 
are nlao at the liecord Ollice his * Entry 
booli,' or depart mcnt al register of his corre- 
spondence, and a volume of letters written 
for him by one of bis clerks, Lisle Cave. 
These papers are bein)jf calendared by Mr. 
A. J. Butler for the foreijfn series of state 
papers of Klij.abeth's reij^n. Similar docu- 
ments connected with W'oUingham's otiicial 
career are at Hatfield, and have been calen- 
dared by the historical manuscripts commis- 
sion in the Ilatlietd 'Calendars.' .Vlmost 
as nuiuiTOus are Wnlsinghara's letters and 
jiajier.'' in the Lansdowne, Cot Ionian, and 
Ilarleinn eollwtinns at the Uritish MuKoum. 
Others of his papers are calendared in the 
Spanish and N'enctinn series of state papers. 
A lonff series of his letters written while he 
was in Scotland in h'tX'i isprinted in Thorpe's 
' Calendiir of Scottish State Papers." Many 
official letters on home topics from him to 
the lord mayor of London nre in theiirchives 
of the city of London and are epitomised 
in ' liemembrancia ' (1878 passim). 

Walsingham's letters and des]>atches while 
ambussadur in France are printed in full in 
'The Compleat Ambassador' by Sir Dudley 
Dipges, London, lO-w, fol. They cover the 
periods II .^ng. I.">70 to 20 Aii(j. l/)73 and 
22,luly l.^^l to ly Sept. following. .\ jour- 
nal of \V'alsin(rhiim'.t daily movements and 
enijagements, with tlie namesof persons with 
whom he correspondi-d dav by dav— from 
3 Dec. 1570 to 1*0 April ir,83-^ was' printed 
in the Camden Society's ' Miscellany' (vol. 
vi.) in 1871 from a manuscript written by 
Waisinj^ham's secretary, in the possession 
of Cidouel Can'w of Crowoorabe Court. 
Another copy belonged to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. There are four breaks in the , 
entries. 'An Addition |^by W'alsinpham] lo I 
the Declaration, concerning two Imputations | 
that were layed upon the (^ueen by a pult- 
lisbed Pamphlet, 1576,' is printed in Mur- 
din's 'State Papers,' p. i'95. A purely mili- 
tary disquisition, ' An Order for the readie i 
ami easie trayning of Shott, and the ayoyd- i 
ing of great expence and wast of powder ' ! 
(among the Talbot MSS. in the College of 
Arms), was printed as Walsinifham's com- 
position in Lodge's 'Illustrations,' ii. 284 
(cf. Kemfb, Lugelty Mami»Tiptii, p. 2!>6 n.) 
There is no ground for the association of Sir 
Francis AValsingham's name with ' .\rcana 
Aulica; or W'at.-^ingham's Manual of Pruden- 
tial Maxims for the Statesman and Cour- 
tier' (1652); this was a translation from 
the French by Edword Walsingham [q. v.] 



.\mong the morn important unprintcMi papers 
attributed to Walsingham in other mauu' 
script collections than those named are: 'iV, 
Discourse touching the pretended Matche 
lietween the D. of Norfolk & the Ijueene ot 
Scot ts' ( Harl. .V.S'.290, f. 1 14),and' Speech** 
to her Majesty touching the diseased stat« of 
Ireland' (Cott. MS. Tit. B. xii. 365). 

[Cooper's Athonic C^ntabr. ; Wright's Qae«a 
Eliziibeth ; Cid. of Foreign .''t«te Papers noti'^ 

, above ; C«l. Stat* Papers, Dom. : Cal. HatfieU 
MSS.; Froude's Hist, of England; Motley's Hi«r. 
tif the United Netherlands ; Lodge's Portraiw. 

I vol. ii. ; Nsanton's Kragmentn Regalia ; Stryp»'« 
Annals; Lloyd's Worthies ; Fuller's Worthies, «!. 
Nnttall. ii 143; Hume's Great Lord BurghUj. 
1898; Nichols's Progresses of Queen Eliitaboth; 
Nicolns's Life of Hallon; Brown's GcneMs of tile 
t'nited States; the Duke of Man chest ar's Ooart 
and Society from Elizabeth to Anne, edited trcan 
the papers at KImbolton, 1864, i. 218 «t seq.; 
.\rcha!ologio Cantiiiua, xiii. 386-403, ivii. 3911- 
H91 ; Husled's Kent; History of Chialehurst. by 
Messrs. E. A. Webb, G. W. .Miller, and J. Becl- 
\rith (Londun, 1899); information kindly inp- 
pliixl by J. Beokwith, esq., and O. W. 3IiII>t, 
«■«!•] S. L. . 

WALSINGHAM, KUAXCIS (L577- 
1647), Jesuit, who assumed the name John 
Fennell, the son of Edward Walsingham of 
E.xhull, Warwickshire, was bom at liawick, 
Northumberland, early in 1577. ilis father 
died before his birth, and his mother, who 
was a Itomnn catholic, brought him to 
Loudon. His uncle, Humphrey Walsing- 
ham, who was kindred of Sir Francis, planed 
him at St. Paul's school. .Vs the reault of 
his instniction there he read the protestant 
divines Foxe, Jewell, Calvin, and Beza, and 
in 1U0.'J was ordained deacon by Martin 
Ileton, bishop of Ely, Doubts were raised 
as to the validity of his orders and of hit 
belief by rending the 'Manual' of Robert 
Parsons (l.")4tj 1610) [q. v.], and in October 
1606 Walsingham entered the English Col- 
lege at Rome. lie was ordained priest on 
12 .\pril 1608, and early next year, having 
entered the Society of Jesus, he visited Eng- 
land, and then^ published his 'Search msde 
into Matters of Religion, by F. W., befon' 
his change to the Catholike' (s. 1. 1609, 
4to; 2nd edit. St. Omer, 1615). The work 
was dedicated to James I, to whom the au- 
thor states he had formerly submitted his 
religrioua difficulties. Down to the time of 
-Mban Butler it has been frequently com- 
mended to those showing an inclination to 
Roman Catholicism, and has been often re- 
printed and abridged. In the controversial 
parts, and especially in the attack upon th» 
'falsities' of Matthew Sutcliffe [q.v.], it is 
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probable tbnt the author was aidefl by Fill ber 
riirsous. In 11(18 Walsinphftra piiblisbed his 
* Ueiisotis for I'tiibracing the Catholic Faith' 
(Loudon, Uimo). Two years previously be 
had been formally iittnciied to the ' English 
mission,' and wrvud in l-ficcstersliire. In 
Hj33 he removed to the coUejrc of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Derbyshire, and there 
he died on 1 July llU7. He left in manu- 
script at the convent of Newhall, Essex, a 
little prayer manual, ' The Evangelique 
Pearle, dedicated to the abbess of the Eng- 
lish nunnery at Fontoise. 

[Foley's English Province of Soo. of Jenus, 
vii. 811. ii. 318. vi. 241; Oliver's Jesuit Col- 
lectiona, 1846, pp. 215-16; Store's Hist, of the 
English Prov. bk.ii. p. 404 ; Southwell's Biblio- 
thcca Script. Soc. Jesn, p. 264 ; Do Backer's 
Kilil. de la Compagnie do .J^Ds, Brassola, 18i)8, 
▼iii. 974; Butler's Hist. Memoirs, i. 332 Rcq. ; 
The Catholic Miscellany, Dccombor 1824 ; Wnl- 
singham's Senroh made iuto Matters of Religion, 
1609 (Krit. Mus.)] T. ti. 

WALSINGHAM or WALSINGAM, 
.lOlIN (rf. l;i40"r), theologian, ist-aid to have 
been educated at the liou.se of the f'lirme- 
lit»'S or White Friars at nurnlinui. Norfolk. 
J laving proceeded t o (j loucest er 1 1 all, Kxt'i ird , 
■where was a bousi- of his onlcr, be became 
B stuilent of philosophy. From Oxford he 
went to UiB university of I'aris, and studied 
theology at the Sorbonne. .\t I'aris he ia 
f^d by Tritheim, who is uncorroiwrated by 
any other authority, to Iiave ac(juired great 
celebrity iu tlieologiciil disputation. After 
returning to England ho was i.locted in I3:ii.> 
the eleventh provincial of the Ivnglisb Car- 
melites, According to Hale, he occupied 
this post for two years only, after which he 
attended a synod held at Albi, where he 
distinguished himself so greatly that John 
XXII invited him to.\vigiion. No mention 
of this synod occurs in Fletiry or iu other 
authorities on eeclesiasticiil liistory. Ac- 
cording (o Pits and tlie ' I'aradisus Carmeli- 
tici Decoris' be was siiuiiiKined Iu .\vignon 
thatJohnXXII might have the benelit ofbis 
talent in disputation against William Ock- 
ham's attacks on the pajml authority [see 
OcxHAM or Occam, Wii.r.i\.M]. It ia ex- 
pressly stateil by the ' I'anidisus' that Ock- 
fiara did not vrnturo to appear ngainst him. 
This fixes the incident as occurring iu .May 
1328, in which month Ockliam r.scaped from 
Avignon. W'nlsingham remained in favour 
with the papal court at .Vvignon. Possibly 
by way of niagiufying the Carmelite onler, 
the ' Parod iaus ' describes Walsi ngham as held 
in distinguished hiuiour by Pope Benedict, 
the succassor of Jobn XXII ; but Loland re- 
marks that neitlicr from Benedict nor from 
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any other iiope does he appear to have re- 
ceived preu^rrnent. 

Ac^;ording to Pits and the ' Paradisus,' 
Walsingham died in l.'WO at the Carmelites' 
house at Avignon. But this is inconsistent 
with their statement that lie was highly 
esteemed by Benedict XII, who did not be- 
come pope till l;5."i-t. Indeed, Pits ajid the 
• i'arndisus' are so little accurate that they 
call Benedict XII Bene<lict XI. Hale, pro- 
bably sensible of the discrepancy, associates 
the year IMO with the acme of Wnlsing- 
ham's reputation. ' claruit.' He assigns no 
date to Walsingham's death, while Leland 
roundly admits tbnt he knowsiiothingof cer- 
tainty about it. .V clue to the date of Wal- 
singham's death, harmonising with the asser- 
tions of all the writers that he enjoyed the 
patronage of Benedict XII, may perliaps be 
found in the statement of Pits and t be ' Para- 
disus' that he dispnted with Ockhnra ' de 
potestate summipontlficis.' In l;526tbecon- 
troversy convul-sing the religious world was 
that concerning ' evBiigelical poverty' [see 
OcKHAM, William]. Presumably, tberelbre, 
notwithstanding tlie words of Pits, tliis was 
the topic up<m wliicli Wiilsingbam was de- 
puled to dls])ute against (kkham when Ock- 
linm failed to appt^nr. It was not till a later 
periixi, between 1H;J9 and 1 342, that ( )ckliam 
produc«d his treatise ' Octo qmcstiones super 
potestate ac dignltiite papali,' also intituled 
' De potestate pruitiKcum et imperatorum.' 
Benedict XII died on 25 April 1342, and as 
we lienr nothing of any relations between 
Walsingham and Clement XI, Benedict's 
successor, it may be inferred that W'alsing- 
bam died before the accession of the latter 
pope. The ' I'liradisus' expressly states that 
j bodied under DeneJict XII. Tlie date 1330 
j is probably therefore a mistake, on tlia jiart 
! eitiier of compiler or of printer, for 1340. 
This year is given, associated with the word 
'daruil,' by the Carmelite Petrus Lucius in 
l.'jiW, with a ri'ference to Trithemlus. 

Tritheim or Tritliemius, who died in 1510, 
and erroneously calls Walsingham Wals- 
grum, assigns to him two treatises: 1. 'Super 
.Sententias libri 4.' 2. ' QuiEstiones Variie 
liber I.' He adds, ' ( tther works which he is 
said to have composed have not come to my 
knowledge.* Leland, writing a generation 
later after ransacking the contents of the 
monastic libraries of this country, intitules 
No. 2. 'CJuH'stiouum librl 3.' ' Utrum rela- 
tiones,' and adds 3. ' Determiuationura liber 
1.' 4. 'Quodlibetaliber 1. In Disputatione.' 
5. 'In Proverbia Salomonia liber 1. Viam 
sapient i/e monstrabo tibi.' Bale, who had 
himself been a Carmelite, amplifies the sub- 
titles or cjitchwords of Leland, which shows 
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that be had probably aeen tiie orifrinal manit- 
scripts. In liU list S'o. 1 ig ' Super Sententias 
Lorn bardi, lib. 4/ with t lie catchwords' L'irum 
I theolof^ia ait acientia,' of which Leland only 
gives 'Utrumtheolojjia.' Xo.2is 'qutpstiones 
ordinariu, lib. 1.' This ig apparent Ir iden- 
tical with Lcland'g ' Quiegtionum libri 3,' 
for while Leland gives the catchwords 
' Utrum relationea,' Bale adds to those words 
' indivinis.' Iceland's No. 3 is intituled by Bale 
' Determinutiones theologiie lib. 1.' To this 
work Leland appends no catchword.s, but 
Bale 'Utrum ellicnci ratione possit.' The 
catchwords of Xo. 4 run in Bale, ' In disputa- 
tione de quolibet." In No. 5 lioth ajfree. Bale 
then adds 6. ' Conclusionej Pispuubilea, lib. 
1.' 'QuodQuidditaarteiNatiiralis.' 7. ' I'ro 
cursu ScripturH) Sacric, lib. 1.' 8. ' l)e Eccle- 
siastica Potestato, lib. 1 .' 9. ' Sermones (JO, 
lib. 1.' 10. ' Ijficturas in Theolojfia, lib. 1.' 
11. 'Contra Ockamum ijuoiiuc in pratiam 
Romani pontificis nUcjiia scnpsisse dicitur.' 
Pits apparently appropriates Bale's list, with 
the exception that he identities the treatise 
' DeEJcelesiastical'otest«te 'with the writings 
'contra Oekumiim," The ' Paradisus' evi- 
dently iKirrows from Pitti. Tlie silence of 
his contemporarie.s attests that Wulsingham'a 
writings exercised no intlueiice on his age. 

Among the manuscripts in the possesion 
of CC. 0. (Jxon. is one intituled 'Joannis 
Walsynghaiiujuapstionesocto difputatn'apud 
Cantabrigian! et Norwicum.' It begins 
' Utrum sola via fidei certificat.' It is 
apparently in two hand.'*. I'nssiWy the first 
of these i.H the hand writ hijr of Wulsinghain 
himself, for it follows, and is in the same 
hand as, a sermon of Iticlinrd Fit^rnlph fq.v.], 
a cont<"rapnrary of Walsinorhani, preached at 
Avignon during Walsiiigham's residence in 
that city. 

[Tritbeim's Catalogtu Scriptorum Eeclesiiui- 
ticonim »ivi>Illastriom Vironim. 1531. Id. Cnr- 
melitnnii liililiotbeca.per retrum Lucium, Flo- 
rence, 1.593. III. De Laudllma Carmelitiinie 
Religfionls. I'lorence, 1693. LeUnil'a Comraon- 
tarii do Scriptoribus Britamiicis, ed. Antony 
Hall, Oxon. 1709; ikle's Soriptorum lUuatriuiii 
Maiorii Brytiinniie, quam nunc .\ncliam et Sco- 
tiam Tocaot, CHtalo^us, Baale, 1569 ; Pita's Re- 
lationnm HiHtoricarum da Rebas Anglicis lomus 
primus, Paris, 1(119; Casannte's Paradisus Car- 
niflitk'i Docoris. LeyJen, 1B39.] I. S. L. 

WALSINGHAM, THOMAS (d. 1422P). 
monk and historian, is stuti'd by Bfdo and 
Pits to have been a native of >forfolk. This 
is probably an inference from his name. From 
an early period lie was connected with the 
abbey of St. Alhuns, and was doubtless at 
fchool there. An inconclusive passage in his 
* Hiatoria Anglicana ' (i. 345) has been taken 



I as evidence that he was educated at Oxford. 
The abl>ey of St. Albins,however, maintained 

I particularly close relations with Oxford, 
sending its novices to be trained at St. 
Alban Hall and its monks at Gloucester 

' I'oUege (Wood, Cili/ uf Oxford, ed. 1890, 
ii. '2T)'i). It is probable, therefore, that AVol- 
singhiim was at the university. .Subsequent Iv, 
as the register book of benefactors of St. .\1- 

\ bana Abbey preserved in Coqius Chriati Col- 
lege, Cambridge, shows, he held in the abbrr 
not only the office of precentor, implyint; 
some musical education, but the more im- 
portant one of scriptorarius, or superinten- 
dent of the copying-room. According to the- 
register it was under Thomas de la Man 
[((. v.], who was abbot from 1350 to 1396, 
that he held these offices. Before 1388 fa- 
compiled a work ('Chronica Majora*) well 
known at that date as a book oi reference. 
Ill 1394 he was of standing suilicient to b» 
promoted tothedignity of prior of Wymund- 
iiani. He ceased to be prior of Wymundham 
iu 140!) and returned to St. Albans, when- 
lie composed his ' Ypodigma Neustriie, or 
Demonstration of Events in Xonuandy,' de- 
dicated to Henry V, about 1419. His ' Hi»- 
toria .\Tiglicana,' indeed, is CJirried down to 
142l', tlioiigh it remains a matter of contro- 
versy whether the latter portion is from his 
pen. Nothing further is known of his life. 
('its speaks of Walsiugham's office of 'scrip- 
torarius ' at St. .A.lbans Abbey as that of his- 
toriographer royal (regius historicus), and a» 
be.itowed on Walsingharn by the abbot at the 
instance of the king. This king, according 
to Bale and Pits, was Henry VI, for both 
of tliem assert that Walsingham tlourisihed 
v.D, 1440. The title of historiographer royal 
has probably no more basis than Bale'* 
.-imilar story of AVilliam Rishangnr [q. v.j 
Bale makes his case worse by adding that 
Walsingham was the author of a work styled 
' .\ctii Henrici St-xti.' This ia now unknown. 
If the 'Chronica Majora' was written, at 
must bo supposed, at the hitest not long 
after 13S0, \\ alsingham must have l>«<en of 
e.^ceptiona! age for that period in 1440. It 
is quite inconceivable that ho can have been 
writing histories after I46I,the vi rtiial dosi? 
of Henry VI's reign. The 'Acta regis Ilenrid 
Sexti ' is therefore probably apocryphal, and 
Bale and Pits have post-dated Walsingham. 
Kecent research conjecturally assigns to 
Walsingham the following si.x chronicle*: 
(1) 'Chronica Majora,' now lost, written 
before 1.388. 

(2) The ' Chronicon Angliio' from 1.328 to 
1388, edited by Mr. (now Sir) K. M.Thomp- 
son in t!ie Rolls Series in 1874. This w«> 
previously known to have been compiled 
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by a monk of St. Albans, but had escaped 
attention by beiii|^ erroiieoualv catiilogued a« 
"Walginjihaiu's ' Y[iodigTOa Neustriie.' Tlu- 
•Thronicon' ranges from 13l'8 to 1388. The 
actions and motives of John of Gaunt ore bit- 
terly (issailed in the ' Chronicon,' nnd it is 
evident that on the accession of Henry I\ the 

* scandalous chronicle,' as its editor calls the 
' Chronicnn," was suppressed by the monks 
of St. .Mhaiis, fearful of the conseqiienees 
of publisliinjj these attiicks upon the hiufif's 
father, niul it- place was tiilieii by the ' Chro- 
nicle of St. .Vlljans," No. 4 infra. \'ery few 
manuscripts of it have therefore survived. 
Two shorter forma of this 'Chronicon' exist 
in a Hodleian mauuseript (.SIB) written soon 
after 1388, and in the Cottonian MS. Faus- 
tina B. i.\. In these a passage occurs referring 
the reader for further particulars of AVaf 
Tyler's rebiiUton to the (lost) ' Clironica Ma- 
jora' of Thomas Walsingham at St. Albans. 

(3) Between 1390 and 13!U, when lie left 
St. Albans, Wnlsinghnm compiled the ' Gesia 
Abbatum,' a history of the abbots of St. Al- 
bans from its foundntion by OfFa. As in his 
other works, Walsintrham took the early part 
of the history from the writings of previous 
chroniclers, particularly of .Matthew I'aris, 
the great St. .Vlhana chronicler. The por- 
tion beginning with 1308 is his original 
composition. It is only brought down to 
1390, probably Ix^cause of \\'ulsinglianrs 
promotion to AVymiindhiiui, though be iti- 
timates his intention of bringing it down to 
the death of Abbot Thomas de la Mare in 
1300. This wnsdono by a contiiiiiator. Tbe 
' Oesta .\bbatum' was edited for the Rolls 
Series in 1807-0 in -J vols. 

(4) A chronicle extant in Brit. Mus. Hovnl 
MS. 13 E ix. ir. 177-326, which hns no title, 
but from the fact that it was written and 
preserved at St. Albiiiis is commonly ciilli-d 

* The St. Albans .MS.' or ' Chronicle.'' It was 
compiled in or soon after 1301, its last date 
being 1393. It covers the period 1272 to 
1.393, incorporating successively the chroni- 
cles of Mattliew of Westminster, Adam 
Murimiith, the continuation of Trivet's '.\n- 
nales,' John Trokelovve, and others. Its te.xt 
agrees with the ' Clironicon .Vngliae' (Xo. 2 
supra) to l;i69. From tbis point it varies 
frequently from the ' Chronicon,' and at al- 
most all points it tones down the 'Chroni- 
con's' unfavourable comment* on the action 
and character of John of Gaunt. TLe ' IIIs- 
toria Vitro et Itegiii Kicardi Secundi ' pub- 
lished by lleanie in 1729 was largely bor- 
rowed from this ' St. Albans MS.' 

Upon the basis of this chronicle is founded 
the (fi) ' Historia .\nglicana,' also designated 
by early writers 'Historia Brevis,' which 




comprises tbe years 1272 to 1422. After* 
critical examination of tho ' Historia Angli- 
cuuH,' .Mr. Uiley comes to the conclusion that 
only of the portion extending from 1377 to 
1392 is Walsingham tbe author. The grounds 
for this conclusion are, in short, (1) that 
tbe last period into which the work may be 
divided (1393-1422) contains a far larger 
number of petty inaccuracies than tbe fifteen 
years 1377-02 ; (2) that for some time after 
1392 the history is 'less full and satisfactory;' 
and (3) ditlerences of style. With this con- 
clusion Sir E. M. Thompson agrees. ( )n the 
other hand, -Mr. Gairdner suggests that an 
explanation of the defects of the later portion 
may be found in the circumstance that iu 
1394-1400 Walsingham was absent from 
St. Albans as prior of Wyraundham. The 
' Ypodigma Neustrite,' which is admitted on 
all iiands to lie by Walsingbnmjal.-wi contains 
a considenible number of inaccuracies, and 
tbe.w may jKissihly have crept both into this 
work and tho latter part of the 'Historia 
Anglicana ' owing to tbe approach of old age. 
Lastly, as far as 1419 tbu ' Historia Angli- 
cana ' is frequently word for word the same 
as the • Ypodigma Neiistrisj.' Wolsingham's 
'Historia .Anglicana' was first printed a.s 
' Historia brevis .\ngliie ab Eduardo I ad 
lleiiricum V ' (London, 11194, fob); another 
edition, by W. Camden. Frankfort, 1(103, 4to. 
It was edited by Mr. liilevfor tbe KoUs Series 
ill 18(i3 (2 vols.) 

A chronicle which is chiefly an abridgment 
of the 'Historia .Vnglicana,' and is also attri- 
buted to Walsingham, exists in tbe Bodleian 
Library (llawl. MS. B. 1")2), and at Trinity 
College, Dublin (E. 5,8). It begins in 1342 
and ends at 1417, and contains a note refer- 
ring to the ' Polychronicon,' the name by 
which the ' 1 listeria Anglicana' is sometimes 
linown. Tbis abridgment of tho 'Historia 
.\nglicana' is doiihtless tbe work by Wal- 
singham which Bale entitles the 'Auctua- 
riiim I'lilyohronici ' (1342 to 1417). 

(I!) T!ie ' Y'liodigma Neustriie,' like the 
' Historia Anglicana,' is a compilation. Its 
object waste provide Henry \ with an in- 
structive summary of the history of bis pre- 
decessors, the dukes of Normandy, and to 
furnish an historical justification of bis inva- 
sion of France. Its dedication was written 
after the conouest of Normandy, completed 
by the siirrenuer of Uouen in .Imiuary 1419. 
But the portion allotted to Normandy ('Neu- 
stria') in the volume is comjmratively small. 
From the time of Duke Hollo to the Norman 
conquest of England ^\'alsingham borrows 
from tbe ' Historia Normannorum' of Wil- 
liam of Juraiiiges. His other authorities are 
Italph de Piceto [q.v.], William of .Malmes- 
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buiT [q. v.], John Brompton ^<^• v.], Henry 
Kmghtou fn. v.'', Xicholua Trivet [q. v.], 
Itoger de lioveden [q. v.], Mstlhew Paris 
[q. v.l, William Kishanper [q. v.], Matthew 
of Westminster [q. v.], Ailnm Murimiith 
[q. v.l, the St. ,\lban8 chroniplc, the chronicle 
of Walter de Ilemingburfrh '^q. v.l, the 
Ilarleian MS. 3634, and the raanu«:ri[)ts in 
Corpus Christ i Collefre, CiimbridRe. The 
' Ypodijfma' ■\va« first puHlLshcd in Loii'lon 
in 1574 fol., and was edited bv Mr. 11. T. 
Riley in the HoUs Series in 1*^76. 

It ia remarked by Pits in lii« life nf 
Walainfiham that we owe to him the 
knowledire of many historical incidents not 
to be met with in other writers. He is, 
in fact, the principal authority for the reipns 
of Richard II nnd Henry I\' and Henry V. 
Our acquaintance with WyclifT's career is 
largely due to liis information, though it 
must be borne in mind that he wn.s (freatly 
prejudiced apnin'it loHiirdy. He is also 
the chief authority for the insurrection of 
Wat Tyler in 1381. Tlie pi-nsants" revolt of 
that year was formidable at St. .Mbans, the 
abbey beintj besifged, many of its court 
rolla and other munimenfK burnt, and char- 
ters of manumi.^.sion extorted. Wiilsing- 
liam'fl admiration for ll.-nry V, as the op- 
poser of lolliirdy, led him to follow with 
minute detail the prog-ress of that king's 
campaifrns in France. 

Walsinpbam was a painstahinff collector 
of factfl rather than an historian, thoueh 
he sometimes manipulated his facts with 
ulterior objects, as is illustrated by the cnn- 
tradictorv accounts he pnvi' of the cha- 
racters of I'itdiard IT and .Tohn of Gaunt. 
TunnPT ( flilif. Urit.-Uib. p. 7.'>l'l mentions a 
manuscript in the library of St. .John's Ci>l- 
lege, Oxford (MS. W. 9l'"), as attributed to 
Thomas Walsineham. It is intituled 'De 
Generatione et Naturn Deorum.'a title which 
Bugfrests remoteness from Thonms \\'al.-<ing- 
ham'a literary pursuits. 

[Leiand's Commentarii do Scriptoribns Bri- 
tannicia, od. Hall, Oiforrl, 1709, ii. 3fiO; Bule's 
Bcriptomm Illastrinm Maiori!<Britjinm<eCatn1o. 
pis, Basle, ] J3B. p. 579 ; Pits, IJe Rebus Anglicis, 
Paris, 1619. p. ■J23. See also Nicolson's EnRlish, 
Scotch, and Irish Ilislorioal liibrarics, 1776, p. 
JS6 (on Nii'njson's ajsertion th.it Wnlsingbam's 
accoanl of IMnard II is wholly borrowed from 
Thomas lie in Mure [q. v.], see Riley's Hist. 
Anglicjiiia, vnl. i. p. xvi «. 3); Hnlliwell's 
Chronicle of William de Rishanger (Camden 
Soc.), 1810, p. vii; Hardy's Monti menta Historica 
Britannica, 18-18, pp. 11, 30; Gardiner and 
Unllinpfcr's Introduction to thp Study of Kng- 
lish History, 1882; Oairdner's Karly Chronicles 
ot England, n.d.] I. S. L. 



WALTER OF LoRR\i!fE (</. 1079), 
bishop of Hereford, a native of l>itbaringi« 
or Lorraine, was chaplain of Edith or 
Radgyth (d. 1075) [q. v.], the Confc*sor'f 
queen, and as a reward of his indu.stry was 
appointed to the bishopric of Hereford el 
Christmas 1000 (FlxiR. Wia. sub an. ; Codrs 
Dijilnmnttetiji.'Ka.l^aS). As the position of 
Archbishop Stigrand Tq. v.] was held to be 
nncanonical, he and Oisa [q- v-lt bishop- 
designate of W'ells, received leave from the 
Confessor to go to Rome for consecration, 
and were commissioned by him to obtain 
the pope's confirmation of privileges for St. 
Peter's Abbey, Westminster. He was con- 
secrated with fiisa by Nicholas II at liome 
on 15 April 10151, and set out to return 
home with Earl Tostig [q. v.l and other*; 
was with them robbed on the ■wav, and, 
owing to the earl's remonstrances, had hij 
losses made up to him by the pope. He ia 
snid to have resisted the tyranny of the 
Conqueror, to have had his lands ravajred, 
to hiivp been oppressed by the king and Ijan- 
franc [q. v.l, and to have been forced to take 
refuge in Wales (Gesta Abhatvm S. Alhmu, 
ii. 4o-1, -IS!) ; there is no doubt an element 
of truth in these statements). He was pre- 
sent (il Lanfrnnc'scouncils of 1072 and ltl7o. 
According to a story, told as a report by 
Williiim of Malmeshury, he bad, when ad- 
vanced in age, a violent passion for a seam- 
stre.ss of Hereford, attempted to violate her, 
and was killed by her. He died in 1079. 
was buried in his church, and was 8Ucoo<»ded 
by UobfTt Losinga [q. v.], like bimsi'lf a 
native of I.othnringia. 

[Flor. Wis. nnn. 1060-1 ; .Sthelred. col. 7S8 
(Decern .'Vript t.); EocIbs. Doc. p. 1 6 (Ciiniden Sr*.), 
Vita f'jidw. p. 4 11. Will, of Malmesliurv's GnsU 
Puntif IV. c. 1G3 (both Rolls Ser.)] W. H. 

WALTER op EsPBC (rf. 1153). foimder 

of Itievnulx Abbey. [See EspEc] 

WALTER OF Paleiimo {f. 1170), arch- 
bishop of Piilerino, primate and chancellor 
of Sicily, wua sent to Sicily by Henrv II 
of England as an instructor for young Wil- 
liam II of Sicily, for whom Henry had des- 
tined his daughter Johanna. So at least 
Pits rejKJrts, but others make Walter the 
tutor of the Sicilian princes during the life- 
time of the old King William. Pet4.^r of Bloij 
[q. v.l, a friend and correspondent of Walter, 
succeeded him ns tutor of the young kioir 
when the Englishman became archbishop 
of Palermo. Walter was first archdeacon 
of CefnUi in (he province of Palermo, then 
dean of fiirgenti : then under William 11 
he was, according to Hugo Fnlcandus. 
violently thrust upon the see of Palermo, 
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aff^nst tliu will of the caiuiiis (March 
llBS). A party at court, headed by the 
queen mother, opposed his elwtioii, iinJ 
tried to persuade Alexander III to aniiii! 
it. Their pruteats were, however, in vain; 
the pope not only eontirmed the 'election' 
of \V alter, but by a special grace excused 
Lim from coming tu IJome for consecra- 
tion, 'and sent htm the pallium by the 
hands of John, cardinal of Naples.' \\'iilter 
now became one of the chief ministers of 
the Sicilian hingilnm, uiul, ofter a long 
rivalry with Matthew the ehiiurellor, dis- 
placed the hitter in his otliee, and united it 
with his arehbishuiirie. It was at Wis in- 
stance that Williiim II gave liis 'friend' 
Constnutia in marriage to Ileiiry.t lie German 
kingtlletiry \' I), son of Frederic Barbarossa, 
and ordered all his nobles to swear to the 
succession nf Henry and Constant ia ( 1 188J, 
if the reigning sovereign left no heirs. 
■VN'iUiom died without children in llHI 
(December) ; but Walter's plans about the 
succession were foiled, and Tancred, count 
of Lecce, was brought to Sicily and crowned 
king. AValter hehi the see of ralermo for 
twenty-tivo years ' with great praise' 
(1 lf!8-l l!t3) ; he wrote some works, of 
which not even the titles have survived, 
except in one itistarice — a book on the rudi- 
ments of tlie Katin language. lu 1I7l' we 
hear of Wnlter visiting ^^alerno with tha 
king, Williuiu 11, and 'Matthew the vice- 
chancellor ; ' in 1178 the envoys of the 
Emperor Frederic, sent to conclude a pence 
with King William, were insulted by .Sici- 
lian rustics, and made their complaint to 
Walter, 'aramirutus et iircliiepiscopus.' lie 
left the 'guardianship of the roval person 
and palace' to Count (Jentili de I'alear. In 
118S Walter and Matthew are de-^cribed 
by llichanl of S. tiermano as the two ' 
strongest pilhirs of the kingdom, whom all 
inagiuites obeye<l, and through whom men 
moat easily obtained their rerjursts of llie 
sovereign. The arcbbi.'ihopric of Munreulu 
was carved nut of the diocese of rolernio in 
1188 through the intrigues of .Matthew's 
partv ttguinat Walter. 

rlls wrongly gives the year of Walter's 
death as 1177; the place was probably 
Palermo. .\n interesting letter ot IVter of i 
Blois to Walter in 1177 gives him n de- 
scription of the appearance and habits of 
Henry II of L'ughind, and declares that i 
the king had very little to do with the 
murder of Thomas IVcket. lie also urges I 
him to assist pilgi-ims on their way to the | 
Holy Land. 

[Laon MS. 419; Richard of S. Oermimo; 
Sicilian Clironida from death of William 11 i 




to time of Frederic U, in Perth's Monumenta 
Uermaniie Historica, xix. 323, 324; liomoald, 
archbishop of Salerno, AanaU, a.d. 893-1178, 
in I'ertz's Monum^Ilti^ xix. 437, 139, 460; 
H ugo Fttlcandus, in Uumtbri's Rerum Itidicarum 
Scnptoree, vol. vii. ; Peter of Blois, in Migne's 
Pair. Lut. ccvii. 195, Ep. 66 a.d. 1077. with 
a nolo at this place by Peter of GuesanTillo; 
Pits,Kelationum liistorieanimde rebus Anglicis 
loni. i. pp. 140-1 : Bocchus PjTrhns, Notitia 
Prima tcolcsiie ranorniilante.] C. K. B. 

WALTER DE CouTAXCES (d. 1207), 
archbishop ot Kouen. [Sec Coittances.] 

WALTER UB Mekton (d. 1277), bishop 
of Uucbester and founder of Merton Col- 
lege, O.vford. [See Mekton.] 

WALTER OF CovEXTKT (/. 1293?), his- 
torical compiler. [See Coveniby.] 

WALTER DE IIeminhkobb, Heming- 
iiriKiH, or Uisuuiiv (Jl. 13()0), chronicler. 
[See HeiiixoioUI).] 

W^ ALTER OF ExuTEE ( /?. 1301), Cluniac 
monk. [See Kxkter.] 

WALTER OF Evesham or Walter 
()Dis<iToN (Jl. 1320), Benedictine writer, 
was a monk of Evesham .\bbey. In the 
colophon to his treatise on alchemy he calls 
himself ' Ego frater Walterus de tUyntone 
monachus de Evesham.' There are \illagea 
called Uddiiigton,( tdington, or Ottington in 
several counties, ttddingtim in Northern Ox- 
fordshire being probably Walter's birthplace. 
A calendar Ijegmning with 1301, compiled by 
Walter fur Evesham .-\bbey, is preserved in 
the Cambridge L'unersity Library. He after- 
wards removed to Dxlbrd, and in 1310 was 
occupied in astronomieal observations there 
(Laud. J/.S'.S'. Mitcell. 074 J. -Vn account- 
book of Merton College written about 1330 
mentions \\ alter de Evesham among those 
residents for whose rooms new locks were to 
be Jirovided. 

W alter de Evesham has very frequently 
been confounded with Walter do Einesham, 
a monk of Canterbury, who was chosen by 
the monks (but not appointed) archbishop 
of Canterburv' in 1l'L'8. The mistake was 
lirst made by liale, who has been copied by 
Hnlinshed,lluwkins,Tanner, Uurney,Tindal, 
Kiesewelter, F6tis, and many others. The 
account in Steevens's Contiuuation of Uug- 
dale's " Monasticon,' describing Walter as a 
hard student, working far into the night, is 
obviously fanciful. 

The works by Walter still preserved are: 
' De Speculatione Musices,' in six books 
(Coq)Us Christi Coll. Cambritlge MS. 401) ; 
' Vcocedroii,' u tract uu alchemy in twenty 
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chaptent (Digby MS. 11!)); ■ Ui-clnralio 
mottu octaviB splienu' (Luud. MSS. MiscuU. 
674) ; ' TructJitus de multiplicatione gpecie- 
rum in vUu secundum omnem modum,' ' Ara 
metrica Walteride Eveaham,' ' LibcrQuintus 
tieometrie per numeroa loco quaiititntuni,' 
and the • Cnlemlar for Kvesliani Abbey" 
(Cambridge I'niversity MSS. li. i. 13). L<?- 
land a8cnb<« to him ' I)u mortilius [mc] 
planetarum,' ' Paofaciu.m [kic] Judioum,' and 
'De mutatione aeri«.' 

The only printed work by Walter is the 
'Do Spoculatione Muaices,' a mo8t valuable 
work, which Hurney justly described as nu 
epitome of mediii'val lausiciil kno\vled>;<> 
sufficient to repliicu the loss iif all othur 
known treutiws. It was inthuli'd in Cousse- 
maker's ' Scrintori's de Miisiwi," vol. i. The 
first three booKs deul with acntiBtics ond the 
division of the monocliordptlie fourth with the 
irudimcnts of musical notntion, the fifth witlj 
the ecch^siast ical plain-sonjf, the !ii-i ly 
far the most interestinjf — with imii-urMl'lr 
music. In liiemann'g ' (icHohichte der Musik- 
theorie' (lA-ipzip, 181)8) Walter is put for- 
ward as the earliest thenrist who plainly 
ar^es in favour of the poiisoriniice of thirds 
(major or minor), niaintaininj; tliut the en- 
tire eomraoii chord, with ilonhliiigs in the 
ortave, slioukl In; ri)n.<iderod consonant, 
Tliis wu!« a mofit important step in the de- 
velopment of the musicnl art, which hod 
been fur rent iiries delayed throiiph tlie adop- 
tion by HoefhiuK of ilie l'ythtt<jorean turiin(f, 
in which thirds an^ disHonniit. Walter's 
words »ujjp;est that linplisli musical practice 
Lad already used thirds; he admits that the 
ratios which he proposes for the major and 
minor thirds are not inexact n^jreement with 
mathematical calculation, hut states that 
the voices naturidly temper the intervals, 
producin({ a ]ileasaiit comliiiialinn ( liiKiuNX, 
op.pil. pp. IriOi.'Jl.'*, and preface). In the sixth 
book \\ alter gives rules for the construc- 
tion of the niotelus, rondellus, conductus, 
and trmicatus. lie evidently felt that 
music could become a Btructunil art, able to 
bear Bnulysis on its own merits; but lie 
could not quite liiid out the way to acrom- 
plish this, and the problem was not solved 
till tfie time of .John Ihiii.Muhle [([.v.] Wal- 
ter ffives as example n rondel on * .\ve Mater 
Domini,' which is most discordant. This 
portion of his treotise is tjuoled in Cotto- 
nian MS., Tiberius U ix., burnt in 1731, but 
known from 11 co]iv now in Uritish .Museum 
Additional .MS. 4!iOO. 

Waller Odinpton's treatise is also much 
used in liieraann's ' Zur (ieschichte der 
Noterschrift,' 5§ 2, 4, 5, 7, and 8; in 
Jacobsthal'a ' Die Menauraluotenschrift des 



12""und I3<"jBhrhundert8;'in E.KrnegCf'* 
' System der Tonkunst ; ' in NautnannV 
'lUustrirte Geschichte der Musik,* ch. 9; in 
David ami Lussv's 'llistoire de la Notation 
Miisicale;' andNagel's 'Geschichte derMusik 
in England,' pp. 3o-40. All these writerSjhow- 
ever, have heoix mialed by t he wronjjdate given 
by Bale. Some expifssions of Naumann's 
(Engl, edition, p. 288) referring to t he famous 
round, ' Sumer is icumen in,' have misled 
the editor of a reprint of Chappell's ' Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,' and others also, 
into supposing that Xaumann assigned the 
composition toAValter; but Naumann was 
alluding to the discoverj- of the piece, and 
did not suggest any author. In any caae, 
Walter could not have produced either 
(lie tune or the words, which were cer- 
tainly written down by John of Fornsett, 
wlio died in 1239. The directions for per- 
formance as a double canon, which make 
' Sumer is icumen in ' so inexplicablv in ad- 
vance of its age, are, in the opinion of some 
authorities, in a later handwriting; but 
there is no reason to suppose they were by 
Walter, who di>es not mention canons or 
the device of imitation onywhena in bis ex- 
haustive treatise. 

[CuuBsemaker's Soriptores de Musica, i. I8S- 
2.^u, and Trait^s inedita but lu Mnsiqtie do 
Moyen-.Ago ; Cat. Canitiridgo L'niversity MSS. 
iii. 323, 326 ; C>it. ofM.SS. in Itodleian Librar;, 
Codd. Laudiani, Co'ld. Diglx-iani ; Mosten'* 
Cat. Parker MS.S. in Corpus Chriati CoUfge, 
Cambridge; Muniments of Merton College, in 
Hist, Mas. Coram. 0th Kep. p. 548 ; Barney's 
General Ilietury of Music, ii. 156-61, 193; 
(iroTo'a Dictionary of Music, iv. 731 ; Davey'a 
History of English Maiic, pp. 35-7. 52, 301; 
Works quoted ] H. I>. 

WALTER OF SwiN-BROKK {Jl. 1360), 
chronicler. [See B.tEGlt, liEOFFKBT.] 

I WALTER, HEMIY (1785-1859), divine 
and uiititjiiary, boru ut Louth in Lincoln- 
shire on I'M Jan. 1785, was the eldest son of 
I .luraes Walter, master of the grammar school 
I at Liiulli and afterwards rector of Market 
! IJasen in Lincolnshire, lie was admitted to 
i St. John's t'nllegp, Cambridge, on 1 March 
i 1802, and graduated B.A. in 1806, being 
classed as second wrangler in the mathe- 
matical tripos. lie was also junior Smith's 
prizeman. He was electe<l fellow and tutor 
of liis college, retaining his fellowship until 
his marriage in 1824; commenced M.A. in 
I HO!) ; and proceeded to the degree of B.D. 
in 181ti. He was elected a felloxs- of the 
IJoynl Society on 11 Nov. 1819. On the 
foundation of llaileybury CJollege in 1800 he 
was appointed professor of natural phito- 
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eopliy, and retained the jwst until 1830, 
wLen he euterpd on the spiritual duties of 
the rectory of Ilaselburv Brjant in Dorset, 
to which he had heen lustituted on 7 May 
1821 on the jiresentation of the Uiike of 
Northumberland, who had been one of his 
jiupilsatCuiubridpe. He died ut Iluselbury 
Bryant on 25 Jim. 1859, and was buried in 
the churchyard of the parish. In 1824 he 
WU8 mnrried to Emily .\nne,dnuphter of Wil- 
liam Baker of Bayfordbury, Ilertford/ihire. 

For the Parker Society he edited three 
volumes of 'William Tyndale's writingK, viz. 
' Doctrinnl Treatises, and Introductions to 
dilTerent portions of the Holy Scriptures,' 
1848; 'Expositions and Notes on siindry 
jKirtions of the Holy Scriptures,' 184".); and 
* An Answer to Sir Thomas More's Dia- 
logue,' I80O. He likewi.se broupfht out an 
edition of ' Tlie Primer ... set forth by the 
order of King Edward VI,' London, 182.j, 
1'2mo. 

Among his own writingaare: 1. 'Ijoctures 
on the Evidences in favour of Christianity 
luid the Doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land,' London, lt<l(!, 12mo. 2. ' A Litter 
[and a second I.*tter] to the Bight Iter. 
Herbert- [.Mnr.shl, Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, on the Inde[)end(fTice of the autho- 
rised N'ersion of the Bible,' London, lf*2.'J- 
1828, 8vo. 3. ' The Connexion of Scripture 
History made plain for the Young by an 
Abridgment of it,' London, 1H40, 12mo. 
4. 'A Ili-story of England, in which it is 
intended to consider Man and Events on 
Cliristiun Principles,' l..ondou, 1840, 7 vols. 
12mo. T). ' tin the Antagonism of various 
Popish Doctrine.s and Usages to the Honour 
of God and to His Holy Word,' London, 
1863, 16mo. 

[Hutchins'sHist. of Dorset, 1881, i. 27S, 280 ; 
Gent. Mug. 1839, i. 326; Lownden's nilil. Mali. 
(Boha). p. 2826, Siippl. p. 57; Bodlei/in Cat.; 
firadoati Giutubr.] T. C. 

WALTER, lirJlEliT (./. 120r,), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ,See IU'dkkt.] 

"WALTER or Eitzwai.ter, JOHN (rf. 
14121-'), astrologer, was educated at Win- 
chester and I tjiford. He died at Winchester, 
and was buried there about 1412 (Wood, 
Hut. et Ant. O.iim. ii. 1:33). He wrote 
I ' Cauones in tubulas iDquationia domorum,' 
^m of which there are copies in the Dighy and 
^H Other Bodleian manuscripts. The ' Tabulie 
^B ascencionis signorum' in the Cambridge 
^H University Library MS. EE. iii. (il, ascriiied 
^LtaJohn Walter, is stated by Louis Curlyon 
^Ptobe certainly not his. 

I Bale, Db Scriptt. vii. 58; Pits, p. 694; Tan- 
ner's Bibl. p. 753.] M. B. 
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I WALTER. Sir JOHN (1606-1630), 
judge, sMond son of lulmund SValter of Lud- 
low, Shropshire, by Mary, daught^^r of Tho- 
mas Hackluit of feyton, Herefordshin?, was 
bom at Ludlow in 15(16. His father WM 
then a counsel of some standing, having 
about loW been called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple, where ho was elected bencher 
j in July 1508, was autumn reader in 1672, 
and treasurer from 1581 to loW. Ho was 
aft envnrds justice of South Wales, and mem- 
ber from 1580 of the council in the Welsh 
marches, lie died nt Ludlow in 1602, and 
was buried in Luillnw chiireli. 

John Walter matriculated from Brasenose 
College, Oxford, on 28 March 1679, and was 
created M.A. on 1 July 1013. He was ad- 
' mitted in November 15!S2 at the Inner 
' Temple, where he \N-ns called to the bar on 
22 Nov. 1690, elected bencher in 1606; as 
I autumn reader in 1007 he increased a repu- 
I tation for learning which already stood so 
high that more than a year before he had been 
selected, with Seijeant (afterwards Baron) 
Altham, to assist the deliberations of tlie 
privy council in conference with the barons 
of the exchequer on the privileges of the 
I court and to dcf>'nd the royal prerogative of 
alnage in the House of Lords {Prll Ttectirds, 
ed. Devon, ])p. 32, 04 ; Wiiitk;,ocke, Liber 
Famel. Canulen Soo. \>. 30). Having esta- 
bli.slied a large practice in the exchequer 
I and the chancery court, he was appointed, 
I towards the close of Easter term 1013, at- 
torney-general to the Prince of Wales, of 
whose revenues he was also made trustee. 
In 1618 he was selected to contest the re- 
cordership of London against the crown 
nominen, Robert (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Heath [n. v.], and was defeated by only two 
voles, lie WHS knighted at Greenwich on 
!H May lOlfl, and wo-s returned to parlia- 
ment on 13 Dec. 1()20 for Ku.st Looe, Corn- 
wall, which seat he retained at the subse- 
quent general election. Though naturally 
humane, he was so far carried awav bv the 
flood of fanaticism let loo.se bv the impeach- 
ment (I Way 1021 ) of Kdwuril Floyd [q. v.] 
as to propose whipping and sequestration as 
the meet reward of thi- ini'imtioiis borrister's 
slip of the tongue. On 10 May 1026 he 
succeeded Sir Lawrence Tanlield [q. v.] as 
chief baron of the exchequer, having been 
first made king's Serjeant (4 May). As 
assistant to the House of Lords he had a 
hand in shaping the somewhat puritanical 
measure (1 Car. I, c. i.) which ushered in the 
reign of Charles I by a prnliihition of bull- 
baitings, bear-baitings, interludes, plays, and 
extra-parochial meetings for sport on Sun- 
days. In fiscal matters Walter took a high 
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view of the prerogative. Into the validity ■ 
of the pHtent of the farmers of the revenue 
he declined to inquire ; and to the merchants 
who in 1628 resisted the levy of tonnage 
•nd poundage he meted out the rigour of the 
law, committing their persons to gaol and 
discharging the replevins by which they 
eoiigbt to recover their goo<l8. On the other 
hand, liis iirerogutival proclivities did not 

Iireveiit his concurrence in the resolution in 
'ine'a case (1028) that mere words in no 
aiae amount to treason, or blind him to the 
gravity of the issues raised hy the stormy 
incidents which closed the parlinmentary 
session of 1628-0. Did privilege nf jiarlia- 
ment cover eonspimcy to defame privy coun- 
cillors and forcibly resist the adjournment 
of the House nf Commons? Such in sub- 
stance was the case laid befon; the three 
common-law chiefs by Attorney-general 
Heath at the king's express instance imme- 
diately after the dissolution of ID March 
1628-9, and the three chiefs dexterously 
evaded the issue by involving their answer 
in a (doud of ambiguous verbiage. Charles 
declined to be put olF with riddles, and sub- 
mitted the case to the entire commori-liiw 
bench(25 April), with much the same result 
80 far as the furmul resolutions of the JuJges 
were concerned, but not without securing a 
practical jrtiint of great importance — the 
sanctiim of the majority to proceedings in 
the Sliir-chumber ogain.st tin.' nine members 
(30 April). Walter ulooe dissented, holding 
the oB'encc punishable only by committal. 
Of Walter, accordingly, Charles (lelermtned 
to make im exnmple, nnd miggested through 
Heath that it would be well for him to re- 
sign. Walter demurred ; his patent wiis in 
the form ' quamdiu se bene gesserit,' i.e. 
during good behaviour, and he would not 
surrender it without a jtrire /firing. Tlu- 
king shrank from istiuing the writ, but on 
22 Oct. UhlO inhibited the judge from sitting 
in court. Walter obeyed, but retained his 
place until his death on 18 Nov. following. 
His remain.* were interred in the church itt 
Woolvercolt, 0.\forclsliire, in which purii-b lie 
had his seat, and covered by a stately monu- 
ment. 

Though of the miKlerste type, Walter was 
aiifliciently high n cbiirrliuiiin to deem it 
obligatory to obtain (2 March KL'ij-ti) un 
indulgence from the bi.shop of London bef<ire 
]iermitting himself the use of meat on fast 
days. He WHS nn the whole a wiund lawyer 
and an upright judge ; and the eccentric 
course wliicli he steereil in the conliiet be- 
tween pn-Togative and privib-ge was no more 
than might be expected from a man of his 
training when suddenly called upon to ad- 



judicate on questions which be was not r«*U]r 
comT)etent to determine. 

Walter married twice: first, Margaret, 
daughter of William Ollley of London ; and, 
secondly, Anne, daughter of William Wyt- 
ham of Ijedstone, Yorkshire, and widow of 
Thomas liigges of I^enchwick, Worcester- 
shire. By hiii second wife he had no issue; 
his first wife bore him four sons and four 
daughters. A baronetcy, confeired by 
Charles I upon his heir. Sir William Walter 
of Sarsden, Oxfordshire, became extinct by 
the death without male issue of the fourth 
baronet, Sir Robert Walter, on 20 Nov. 
1731. 

[Wright's Ludlow, ed. ISAS.p. 407; Spoddingi 
Life of Bacnn. v. 351, 388, vii. 189; Vi^itAtion 
of Shropshire (Karl. Soc.1, p. 483 ; Dooumont* 
eoonectwl with the History of Ludluv and th» 
Lords Marchers, p. 248 ; Fuller'* Worthier 
'Shropsliiro; ' Wood'* l-'asti Oion. fi. DUm, L 
355; Vo«tcr'« Alumni Oxon. ; Out. Inner Temple 
Records, ed.Inderwick.iind InnerTemple Booki; 
Lime's Kxch. Kcports, ii. 82; Sir William Jones's 
Reports, p. 2i8 ; Croko's Reports, e<l. Lesdi, 
Car. pref. and pp. 117, 203; Walter Yonge's 
Diary (Camden Soc.),p.81 ; SirSimondsiD'Ewes's 
AiUiibiogmphy, i. 269 ; Members of Pari. (Offi- 
ciiil Lists) ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 
13», 11th Rep. App. ii. 123, 12th Rep. App. i. 
382, ix. I'i6, 13ih Rep. App. iv. 247; Metcalfe's 
Bonk of Kniglits ; Cal. State Papers, Dora. 
Addenda, 1560-79, and Dum. 1601-30; Oagdale's 
Orig. Chnm. Ser. pp. 106,107; Wynne's Serjeant- 
at-Law ; Rymer's l'a>dera, ed. •SonderBon. xriii. 
309.368; Rushworth's Hist. Coll. i. 641.663; 
Nalsou's Coll. of AtTttirs of Stale, ii. 374 ; Whlle- 
locke's Mem. cd. 1732, pp. 13, 16; l''or«ter'i> 
Lifp of Sir John Eliot; Koss's Lives of the 
Jndgea; Gardiner's Uif't. of England ; Smith's 
Obituary (C'nmden Sue), p. 3; Burke's Extinct 
Ifiironetiige.] J. M. R. 

WALTER, JOHN (1739-1812), founder 
of ' The Times,' born in 1739, was the son of 
llichard Walter, a coal merchant in the city 
of London. He succeeded to his father's 
bu-i-iness on the death of the latter in or 
alHiut l".").!. He prospered greatly for a timv, 
and, na head of the tirm of Walter, Brad- 
ley, Sc iiRjfv {Macmillan's.\taffa:ine, vol. xxix.), 
be accumulated a considerable fort une, taking 
a lending part in the establishment of the 
coal market or coal exchange, an institution 
of which be records that he was ' the prin- 
cipal planner and manager' ( TAr CnreofMr. 
John Waller, uf Lnm/on, MrreJinnt, • fiv- 
sheet apparently printed in 1782 or 1785, 
but having no date or title). For several 
years lie was chairman of the committee of 
this institution, but he resigned that posi- 
tion in 1781, wlieu he finally abandoned the 
business of a coul merchant for that of an 
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iinderwrittT, ivLicli be hud pursued concur- 
rently for some yenrs (ifi.\ At first his ven- 
tures wi-ru contini'd to the insiirnnce of ships 
I engaged in the coal triide, ' iind success at- 

* tended tlie step, because the rJHques were 
fair and the premiums adequate.' Hut after 
a time he engaged in larger and more 
huiturdous specuiutious, and became a mem- 
ber of Lloyd's rooms. ' I wafi,' he wrote in 
1799, 'twelve years an underwriter in 
Lloyd"a Cotfeo Hoiiso, and subscribed my 
name to six millicms nf property ; but wtis 
^_ weighed down, in eonimnn with above half 
^K those who were engiigwi iii the protection of 
^B property, by the host of foes this nation had 
to combat in the American war' (Letter of 

»John Walter to Lord Kenyoii, 6 July \7W, 
in Uift. iW.S'.S'. C'omvi. I4(li I!ep. App. 
iv. p. o.'il ). In the beginning of "" 
W'. Hlades, in the article in MnrmiUnii'n 
M'Kjiizinr alxjve quoted, puts the date as 
17HI ) he called his creditors together and 
announced his hnukrupti'V. 'I'lie bank- 
ruptcy was an lioiiourable one, and the 
creditors bad such confidence in Walter's 
uprightness and integrity that they ap- 
jKiinled him to cidlect the debt^ duo to the 
estate, and made him a jiresent of all the 
household furniture, pkite, and ell'ects of the 
house in Queen .Siiuire, IJlf>omsl)ury, in 
which he was living at the time (iV/.) It 
appears, however, that his ' vnliiable library ' 
•was sold for the iH'nefit of the creditors {ili. 
^_ ut sup.) He bad previously lived for some 
^H ten years at Itattersen Itise, but bud quitted 
^B that 'desirable residence' when bis affairs 
^1 became involved ( Th& Cane nf Mr. Mm 
^P Waller, ut sup.) The creditors sulfered 
' little in the end; but Walter was priicli- 
enlly ruined. 

Compelled thus to begin life again, Walter 
at first sought an official situiilinn uiidirthe 
government. Although he po.«sessed influ- 
ential recommendations and powerful pa- 
tronage, his hopes were shattered by the 
resignation of Lord North in 178:3, and he 
forthwith turned his attention in an eiiiirely 
new directiiiu. In 17S- hi' luid mode the 
acquaintance of llerry .Inhnsmi, whi> hud 
devised ond jmtented in 1V7S and 1 "fSU ft 
new mcthijd of printing by menus of • logo- 
types,' or founts composed of complete words 
I instead of separate letters (Xos. liOl and 
^m ]266). Walter was greatly impn-ssed by 
^f the invention, the pnfent rights of which he 
' purchased from Johnson, and liimself con- 
tributed by new devices to its further deve- 
lopment, lu 1784 he purchased the pre- 
mi.ses in Printing House Square, the former 
site of the mona>tery of the black friars, and 
Bubsequeutly of the IJlackfriars Theatre, 



which, constructed in loiW, was in 1609 
occupied by Shakespeare's company. Here 
also Jiihu Hill had founded and printed the 
' London (iazette ' ( Traser Kae in Nineteenth 
Crntiiry, J tin 'iixTV l^S'j). I'bis building was 
known as the King's Printing Oflice, and 
was successively iMcupied by Hill, by several 
members of the family of Itaskett or Basket, 
and by the firm of Kyre& Strahan until they 
removed to New Street in 1770. The on- 
ginal building was burnt down in 1737. 
Sunie years ago, when 'The Times' oHice 
was reconstructed,' a large quantity of half- 
burnt leaves of the t'niyer-book printed by 
John Basket t, the king's printer, were 
f..und there' (The Tinieit, ->. Jan. 1888). 
When Walter purchased the premises they 
had been unoccupied since 1770, but they 
still behmged to tt member of the Basket 
family, for on 17 May I7f*4 Walter i.ssued 
an advertisement which ran as follows : 
' Logogni])bic < llKce, lllackfriars. Mr.Walter 
begs leave to inform the public that he has 
purchased the jirint tug-house formerly oc- 
cupied by Mr. Basket, near Apothecaries' 
Hall, whidi will be opened the first day of 
next month for printing by wonls entire, 
under his Majesty's patent' (MnrtniUan't 
Mfiiiitzine, ut sup.'l The purchase-money 
appears to have been derived from a ])resent 
made to Walter by his creditors on the 
settlement of his bnnkrujUcy. Here, from 
the ht'ginning, in buildings eidnrged and re- 
constructed from time to time until they 
have now absorlied the whole of Printing 
House Square, the business of ' The Times' 
hns been continually curried on at a place 
which has been asHociated with printing in 
name and in fact for more tlian two cen- 
turies. 

At first Walter, in partnership with John- 
son, only undcrlook the printing of books, 
relying on the ' logographic ' process for 
great improvements in the mechanism and 
economy of printing which he confidently 
expected to prove a niilionul benefit, and 
fre(iuenlly represented in appeals tnthe pub- 
lic as bis title to the gratitude of the nation. 
His robust faith in (he 'logographic' pro- 
cess, however, brought htm us little profit, 
anil probably ns much uu.niefy, as his ven- 
tures in underwriting. In 1785 be was 
elected a member of the Society of Arts, 
and ill the same year he brought the new 
process to the notice of the society, with the 
result that the printing of the third volume 
of its ' Transactions' was entrusted to him 
(see preface, and Miimffsof SuciFlif,\\ Feb., 
IC. and l';i March 1780). 

It has been stated that John Walter first 
learned (he art of prindng in the office of 
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Dodsley, proprietor of the 'Annual Itejfister' 
(Smiles, A/«i of Invention and Indutt ry). Thi« 
is a misconcppl ion based on the following pas- 
sage in 'Liti^nirv Anecdotes '(vol. vi. pt. i. 
n. 443): ' Mr. John Walter died July 2.'i, 
1803. He wn.s the only apprentice of Mr. 
llobert Dodsley ; wns afterwards forty years a 
bookseller at CLnring Cross '(see a\so Annual 
Rttf.xxTi\x. 13). IJoberl Dodsley retired from 
business early in 1759 (ih. ut sup.) John 
"Walter, his only apprentice, may ormay not 
have been a rehitive of the founder of ' The 
Times,' but wiis certainly not identical 
with him; he was reiiited to Uichard Wal- 
ter [q. v.] Like his namesake, he was u 
printer and publisher, but his business had 
been established at Charing Cross for up- 
wards of forty years, whereas his namesake's 
business was always carried on at I'rtntinp 
House Square ; am! in 1">>9 John Wulter of 
'The Times ' announced that *for the more 
eft'ectna] carrying into e.\eciition I he various 
objects of the logngrapliic press, he has taken 
the premises liitely oecupiud by Mr. l>e- 
brett, opposite Old Bond Strt'et, Piccadilly' 
(advertisement in Moniinij Heratil, 19 Jan. 
178'.)). There is thus no doubt that the 
two men were difl'erent pcrsnns, carrying 
on business of tliw same kindsimidlaueously 
in dill'erent localities. 

The logogniphic process was not a siict»ss, 
although the titles of some forty books 
printed by it, and sold by John Walter in 
Printing House Siiuare, are given in a fly- 
sheet, now in the llritish .Museum, issued 
by John Walter as an appeal fur public sup- 
port some time between 178."j ami 17S.S. 
Many of the books are of quite ephemerol 
interest. Hut among them are ' iJobinson 
Crusoe,' 2 vols. 8vo; ' Hisliop Rufler's 
Analogy,' 8vo ; ' Translation of Xeeker's 
Finances of France,' 3 vols. 8vo ; 'Transla- 
tion of Aratneus ' ( »i'e), 8vo, and ' Life of 
Henry ^'I1,' 8vn, pre8\imably a reprint of 
Bacon's treatise (ci. I^otrs and Qurriet, 1st 
ser. i. 198, 3rd ser. ix. 3, Mi ser. xii. '2i'A, 
2')2, 314). Possibly 'as a means of obtain- 
ing a profitable business in job printing' 
(Sjiiles, ut sup.), he started a Rmall news- 
paper originally entitled ' The Daily I'niver- 
sal Register,' of which the lirst number, 
' printed logoijTnphically,' was issued on 
1 Jan. 178r». This was really, though not in 
name, the first number of ' The Times.' The 
nine-hundred-and-forlieth number, which ap- 
peared on 1 Jan. 17^*8, was for the first time 
entitled 'The Times, or Daily Iniversnl 
Kegistcr.'and was still described as 'printed 
logographically ; ' but the alternative title 
•was dropped on 18 March, though the logo- 
graphic process of production survived for 



some time longer. A symptom cif its prac- 
tical failure is to be found in the fact that 
when the name was changed the price of 
the paper was raised from twopence-half- 
penny Ici threepence. 

' The Times " — including under this title 
the 'Daily Universal Register' — was no 
great success at the outset. It witfi re^rded 
by its founder rather as a by-product of the 
logogmphic press than as an independent 
Vent lire stunding on its own merits. As a 
printer and an innovator in the art of print- 
ing, Walter regarded himself as a public 
benefactor, and frequently udvancea his 
claims to the national gratitude in tho 
columns of his paper and in fly-sheets re- 
printed therefrom. But tlie American war, 
which had shattered his fortunes as an un- 
d.Twriter, still exercised a malign influence 
over his new project. ' Among many other 
projects which offered themselves to my 
view was a plan to print logographically. I 
sat down closely to digest it, and formed a 
fount which reduced the Knglish language 
from ninety thousand words which wer» 
usually used in printing to about fifteen 
huudred. . . . liy this means I was enabled 
til print nuich faster than bv taking up 
single letters. ... 1 was advised to get a 
number of nobility and men of letters . , . 
to patronise tlie plan, to which bis majesty 
was to have been the patron. But happen- 
I ing unfiirtuimtelv, as it turned out, to corre- 
spond with Dr. franklin, then ambassador 
at Paris, whose opinion I wished for, bis 
name was among my list of subscribers, 
and when it was given, among near two 
I hundred more, to the kings librarian, and a 
I fount of the cemented wonls had been sent 
j there [to liuckiiigham House] for his ma- 
jesty's inspection and acceptance, I found 
an increasing coolneiis in the librarian, and 
afiler^vards a note from him, saying the king 
had viewed it with pleasure, but, there being 
no room in Buckingham House, he desired 
I would send some jterson to take it away. 
Thus ended rnyal patronage; and when it 
[the invention] was used by me in business, 
the journeymen c!iba!ed and refused to work 
at the invention without I paid the ])rice8as 
paid in the common way. Thus all the ei- 
])ence and labour I had been at for some 
years fell to the ground' (letter to Lord 
Kenvon, ut sup.) The fount was n-moved 
from Buckingham House to the Brit ish Mu- 
seum, where it is still preserved (Walter to 
Ivarl of Ailesbiirv in Hist. MSS. Comm. 15th 
Kep. vii. l'44>. 
The printing I>usinesa, however, apart from 
1 the publication of the pajier, cannot hayo 
I been quite so unsuccessful as Walter hew 
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represents. Mnny books were printed at 
the logogrnpliic press, and n shop for thi>ir 
sale was opened in tliewe.it end. From the 
outset Walter appears to Imve obtained tbe 
printing nf Idoyd's List' (Smues, ut suji.), 
probiibly through Ills former connect ion with 
ijlovds na iin underwriter; and in or about 
1787 he was appointed printer to llie cus- 
toms — a privileg^e ■whicli was withdrawn 
eighteen years later because ' Tlie Times,' by 
that time a prowing power in the land, had 
sliuqdy criticised the policv of the go\'em- 
inent and the conduct of Lord Melville, 
which led to the dismissal of the hitter. 
There is no foundation fur tbe report men- 
tioned in Timperley's ' Kiicyclopicdia of 
Litenirv and Ty]K>fn"uphicid Anecdotes '(hat 
W'alter "hud obtained a pension nr sinecure 
of TOO/, a year from .Air. Tilt.' 

Moderatelysuccessful as a printer and pulj- 
lisher, sanguine and somewhat visionary us 
an inventor and innovator, Walter was not 
fortunate as a journalist. But he gave 'The 
Times' in germ the character which it has 
since ninintained. Some of the more epht- 
meral and les.s worthy features of its first 
numbers have di.sappeured in its maturity. 
But in s]iite of occasional lapses into frivolity, 
and even what would now perha)is be re- 
garded as scurrility, it devoted itself from 
the first to the serious discussion of public 
monners and policy — it denounced prize- 
fighting, and never defended the slave trade 
— to a sagacious and independeTit survey of 
public afi'airs, foreign and domestic ; to the 
intelligent discussimi and promotion of tlie 
commercial interests of the countrv-, nnd 
more e,«pecially to a reproduction of the de- 
bates in parliament at once prompter, more 
accurate, and mort> copious than any other 
newspajter attempted at the time. Finan- 
cially, liowever, it was not nn immediate 
success, and it brought upon Walterhimself 
much personal vexation. In l/Hti he was 
convicted at the Ouiblhall, at the suit of 
Lord Loughboningh, ' lor a libel in pro- 
pagating au infamous and itijurious report, 
nighly injurious (o tlie honour and character 
of the phiintiff' (Ann. lift/, vol. xxviii."). and 
ordered to pay detmages of ITtO/. In 178!t!ie 
■was tried before the liinsr's bench for a Ul>el 
on the Duke of York. Tbe iibel appears to 
have consisted in the statement that the 
duke and two of his hrothers, the Dukes of 
Clarence and Cumberland, were 'insincere' 
in their e.xpn'Ssions of joy at t!ie king's re- 
covery (Fkaseu 1J.*e, lit sup.) For this 
offence he was sentenced to pay a fine of 50/,, 
to undergo u year's imprisonment in New- | 
gat«, to stand in the pillory for one hour I 
between the hours of twelve and three, and to [ 



enter into recognisances for bis good be- 
haviour for seven years(..4nn. Ileg.vo\. zxx'u) 
During his imprisonment be was again 
brought before the court on two fresh 
charges of libel: one on the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York, whom he had repre- 
j sented iis having so demeaned themselves as 
I to incur tbe ju.st disapprobation of Ids 
majesty; nnd anotheron the Duke oft^larence, 
of whom he had said that he had returned 
home without authority from the admiralty 
or his commiinding oflicer. A fine of 100/. 
was tnfiicted for tbe latter offence; for the 
former. Walter was sentenced to pay another 
fine of lOU/. and to be imprisoned in New- 
gate for a second yeor after the term of the 
imprisonment hu was then undergoing 
( FliisEU \{.\E, lit sup. ; Ann. Ileg. vol. xx.vii.) 
I The libel on the I'rince of Wales appears to 
have a curious history. ' I kept consistent 
to my opinion to defend the administration 
during the regency, when the other papers 
veered round to the rising son («iV), tlioueh 
many temptations were made me by indi- 
viduals of tlie opposite party. I was accus- 
tomed to receive communications from the 
treasury, with a private mark, hy direction 
of one of the under-Becreturies of state; by 
the insertion of one of them I was prosecuted 
at the instance of the I'rince of Wales, at 
the suit of the treiisury, for a treasury 
offence. Expect infr remuneration, I gave up 
no author, nnd suffered a long and painful 
imprisonment, under a delusion of beingsoon 
released, thouph it lasted sixteen months. 
. . . Had I disclo.sed the authors and their 
employers, I might liava escaped prosecution 
myself, nnd proved it on others' (letter to 
Lord Kenyon, ut sup. t lu the end the 
I'rince of Wales relented. On 9 March 17!ll 
Walter 'was liberated from bis confinement 
in Newgate in consequence of receiving his 
miijesty's most gracious pardon, at the in- 
stance of his royal highness the I'rince of 
Wales' (Ann. Keii. vol. x.xxiii.); but no re- 
paration appears to have been rande by the 
treosury. Once more Walter was involved 
ill 17W ill nil Bctiou for libel nt the suit of 
Lord Cowper, and ogain convicted. This he 
ascribes to 'an incautious insertion of my 
eldest son. on whom I have for several years 
committed the gnidanci- of the paper.' lie 
was adjudged to ho technically liable, under 
a then recent statute, as proprietor of 'The 
Times," for a parngrnpli of which be assured 
Lord Kenyon he was utterly ignorant until 
he read it in 'The Times,' and which he also 
avowed that he was tifit prepared to defend 
(letter to Lord Kenyon. ut sup.) 

Advancing in years, with health impaired 
hy imprisonment and energy weokencd ? 
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Buocessive disappointments and misfortunes, 
AValter seems nt one time to have despaired 
of 'The Times.' His business must other- 
wise have prospered, however; for in 1795 
ho ' gave up tia- miuiagemL'nt of the busi- 
ness and rctirid into tlit- country' — to the 
house ut Ti'iidinplon, wliere he died on 
16 Nov. 1812 — ' intending to enjoy the few 
yp^irs I have to live in otium cum dignitnte' 
(ih.) lie niiirncd early, on 31 May 17"jO, 
and the muiikii nunie of his wife appears to 
have been I'nincis Lundon or Lenden. She 
died at I'rintiufr llnuse Square on 'M Jan. 
1798. At the time of Ins bankruptcy in 
1782 he was tin' fiither of six children. 

The plde.st son. VVilliiim, wlio involved 
his fatherin the libel .*iiit with Lord Cowper, 
was born in 17t!3. His mannjreiuent of the 
' Times ' wa.* not a huccesn, and appears to 
have been brought to an end belori" the close 
of the century. His ]»hice wa.s taken by liis 
vouiiger brother, John Walter (177tJ-1847) 
[q. v.], who in 1797 or 17fW wh.s Hs.«ociii1ed 
in the munagemeni, and in ]8(Kt took sole 
charge of tlie business. The elder Walter 
remained sole proprietor till bi^ death, but by 
deed.s executed in his lifetime, and supple- 
mented by tlie provisions of his will, he 
divided the profits of 'The Times' into a 
number of slinres, which he distributed 
among members of bi.^ family and other 
persons connected with the paper. These 
shares, being inalienable by sale, are still held 
by the deKcendnnta an<! legal representatives 
of the original beneticiiiries. Ttie fee simple 
of thi' iiremisps and the cupilal involved in 
the uudcrtHkinp, together with the -«ole 
management of the paper, were retiiined by 
the founder of ' The Times ' in his own con- 
trol, and passed succes.''ively to his sou nnd 
graniLson. 

[Miilftrinls for a bingrnphy of thfl fonnder of 
'Tlio Times' are Hciinty and nicscre. They havo 
ttlrciiily been eilcd in the loit, but Bums private 
inforiuatiun has been c<jnimurrt«.'aie<l by Jlr. 
Arthur F. Waller, the pieseiit ehitf proprielor 
of 'The Times' ami the greul-grdiulBon of its 
founder.] J. R. T. 

WALTER, JfHIN (177(1-1 8-17), chief 
proprietor of ' Tin- Times ' iiewspoper, second 
son of John Walter ( 17;iil-1812 ) [fi. v.], was 
born probably at liallir.-ea on 23 I'eb. 1770. ' 
Ho was educated at Merchant Taylors' 
schoni from 1787, nnd proceeded thence to \ 
Trinity College, t).\fora, where he entered j 
in 17y"), being destined for holy orders. But • 
in 1787 or 1708 his father recalled him frum ' 
Oxford and associated him with liim.-<elf in 
the management of 'The Times.' Ha foon 
infused a new spirit into the management 
of the paper, though lor some years it still 



bad to sustain an arduous struggle with 
adversity and odicial disfavour. In 1«)03 
the younger Walter became sole naiukgcr of 
the paper, and acted for some years ■■ iti 
editor as well. ' From that date it is,' as he 
wroti' ill his own person in 'The Timed' of 
11 Feb. 1810, 'that he undertake.** to justify 
the independent spirit with -which it hu 
been conducted. Un his commencing the 
business he gave his conscientious oud dif- 
interested Bupi>ort to the existing administn- 
lion, that of Lord Sidmouth. The pBper 
continued that supjrort of the men in power, 
but without suffering them to repay itsparti- 
ality by contributions calculated to produce 
any reduction whatsoever in the expense of 
maiuiging the concern; because by such 
admission the editor was conscious he sliould 
have sacrificed the right of condemning any 
act whieli he might Citeem detrimental to 
the publie welfare.' Such a declaration of 
indejiendence was little to the t4i8t« of 
governments in those days, and little in 
accord with the ordinary practice of news- 
pa]iers. It cost the Walters dear, but it 
made the fortune of 'The Times.' When the 
government of Addington was succeeded by 
the last administration of I'itt, 'The Times' 
went into opposition so far as concerned the 
'Ciitamuran expedition,' as it was called, 
and the olficial malpractices of Lord Mel- 
ville. 'The editor's lather held at that time, 
and had held for eighteen years before, the 
situation of printer to the customs. The 
editor knew the dispo.'-ition of the man whose 
conduct he found himself obliged to con- 
demn, yet he never refrained a moment on 
that nee<uint from sj)eaking of the" Catama- 
ran expedition " as it merited, or from be- 
stowing on the practices disclose*! in the 
tenth report the terms of reprobation with 
which they were greeted by the general 
sense of the country. The result was as he 
had apprehended. Without the allegation 
of a single coniphiint, his family was de- 
prived of the business, which had been so 
long discharged by it, of printing for the 
customs. . . .The government advertisements 
were at the same time withdrawn.' After 
the death of I'itt and the relurn of Sid- 
mouth nnd some of his former colleagues to 
the ministry, overtures were made to Walter 
for the restoration of bis father's privilege of 
printing for the customs. But he declined 
to sign a memorial for presentation to the 
treasury, ' believing, for certain reasons, that 
this bare reparation of an injury was likelv 
to be con.siidered as a favour entitling those 
who granted it to a certain degree of in- 
fluence in the politics of the journal;' and 
he wrote ' to those from whom the restotk- 
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tion of the employment waa to sprini^' to 
disavow all slmn- in the projected nruseritn- 
tion of tLe memorial. Tin- priutmg busi- 
ness was never restored, tiiid fur several 
years the government carried on a warfare 
a^inst ' The Times ' and its conductor which 
would have ruined a le*a resourceful and de- 
termined man. From 1805 onwards he hi-pan 
to make arrangement? for obtaining foreign 
inlellitjence which were iinjirecedented in 
those days. Henry Cruhb Uohinsou [q. v.], 
the first of the race of special correspon- 
dents, was despatched by Walter to Germany 
in this capacity early in 1807, and after- 
wards, in 1808, to the Peninsula. Other 
correapondeiits were employed in like man- 
ner, and thus bv Walter's enterprise was 
initiated one of the most characteristic 
features of niodeni journalism. But ' go- 
vernment from t imp to time employed every 
means in its jMnver to counteract his designs. 
. . . The editor's packages were always stojiped 
by government at the outporls, while those 
for the ministerial journals were allowed to 
pass. The foreign captains were always 
asked by a government officer at (rnivesend 
if they had ])a]H;r» for " The Times." Tliese, 
■when ncltnowledged, were as regularly 
stopped. 'I'liu Gniveseud oliicer, on being 
spfiKeii to on the subject, replied that he 
would trnnsmit to the editor his papers with 
the same punctuality u-s he did those belong- 
ing to the publishers of the journals jii^t 
alluded to, but that he was not allowed. 
This led to a complaint at the home secre- 
tary's otHce, where the editor, after repeated 
delays, was informed by the Under-Secretary 
that the matter did not rest with htm, but 
that it was then in discussion whether go- 
vernment should throw the whole open, or 
reserve an e.xclusive channel for the favoured 
journals; yet was the editor informed that 
he might receive !iis foreign papers as a, 
favour from government. This, of course, 
implying the e.xpectation of u corresponding 
favour from hira in the spirit and tone of his 
publicatiim, was firmly rejected, and he in 
consequence suffered for a time (by the loss 
or delay of important pncketsj for this reso- 
lution to maintain lit all hazards his inde- 
pendence. The same practices were resorted 
to at a subsequent period. They produced 
the same complaints on the part of the 
editor, and a redress wa.s then offered to his 
grievance, provided it could be known what 
party in politics he meant to support. This, 
too, was again declined, ns pledging the 
independence of the paper ' ( The Timen, 
ut sup.) 

At a great cost this independence was ulti- 
mately vindicated, and ' The Times ' emerged 



from the struggle the leading journal in 
Europe. Walter organiised liis own system 
of despatches, and on many occasions infor- 
mation from abroad was published in ' The 
Times' several days before oflicial intelli- 
gence of the same events was received by t ho 
government. He frequently employed smug- 
glers for tlie conveyance of his parcels from 
the continent, and told Croker m Isll tliat 
that was the only means by which French 
journals could be procured (see his letter to 
Croker in the latter's Currefpimilertre iind 
JJitirien, i. ;57). He attempted through 
Croker to obtain proti>ctiou from the admi- 
ralty for a person engage<l in this traffic 
on the understanding that the person so em- 
ployed was to abandon the contraband traffic, 
and that the papers so procured should be at 
the disposition of Croker for the use oftho go- 
vernment (ih.) It is probable that this over- 
ture was favourably entertained, but Walter 
did not allow it in any way to prejudice 
his independence: for a few days after Per- 
ceval's assassination in iHli', he wrote to 
Croker ' to inform you that I must hesitate 
at engaging by implication to support u body 
of men so critically situated, and .-oduubtful 
of national support, as those to whom public 
art'airs are now likely to be tntnisted. . . . 
It might .seem unfair in lue to receive farther 
assistance when I cannot make theretuni 
which I have hitherto done with so much 
pleasure' (ib. p. 38). It would seem tliat 
Walter's resolve to maintain his indepen- 
dence of governments, parties, and ])ersons, 
and otherwise to conduct his paper on 
]trinciples little recognised in those days, 
though now well established iu the ethics of 
journalism, was not altogether to his father's 
taste. It may be that the elder Walter, 
now Hearing his end, was alarmed at what 
lie regarded as his son's rashness and ev- 
travagance, and distressed at his sacrificing 
what was then recognised as a legitimate 
source of newspaper income by his refusal 
to continue the insertion of theatrical pull's. 
Hut there is no foundation whatever for the 
statement tfiat these and similar acts were 
' rnade Ihe subject of painful comments in 
his father's will' (Smii.es, ^1/™ of Invention 
and Iiidiistiy). On the contrary, the will 
displays the testator's full conficfence in his 
son by ap(iointing him sole manager of the 
paper, and vesting in him and Lis successors 
the fee simple of the premises in Printing 
House Square and the capital involved in 
the business. At the same lime the profits of 
the business, which wern largely the creation 
of the energy and enterprise of the younger 
Walter, were divided into sixteen shares. 
Walter was really the creator of 'The 
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Times ' as the world has known it for well- 
ni(fti the whole of the present cenlurj-. I In 
difTerentiated the paper at once from the 
party prints of the day. Il<- institiilL-d tlio 
novel principle In jounmlisni of judginff nii'ii 
and measiircfl solely on their merits. Ho 
invented ' the speeial (■(irri'spoiuk'nt,' mid 
prnclicjilly introduced the ' leadiiift iirlicle.' 
Hy t he one agency he laid before his readers 
prompt and authentic intelligence on all 
mattijrs of piihlio interest; hy the otliep he 
Rtrovo to focus piiblic opinion, to inspire 
liinis<>lf with the mtnJ of his countrymen, 
and to give to its deliverances articulate 
utterance and cogent expres.-iion. A jiioneer 
in the creation of the moilcru newsjiaiier, h<5 
had to determine for himself iind to impose 
on others the conditions which governed its 
being and sustained its inlluence. Resolved 
to maintain its indepcndencr ' at all hazards,' 
us lie said himself, he hml to rectmcih- the 
requirements of iudivtdiml management and 
conlrid with the piTSonal idin.syiicrasies of a 
Btall' of slngiilrirly abl<^ contributors. In the 
fioliitlon of this problem he gave to the 
orgAnisation he created many of the charac- 
terisiics of a secret society, together with 
something of the nature of a cabinet council. 
Secrecy was its mainspring; solidarity atid 
self-suppression were Its Indefeasible con- 
ditions. The views propoiuuh'il on any given 
subject ivere those of ' Tlie 'I'imrs,' and the 
personality of the imllvliliuil writer was 
nbsorl>ed In the corporate unity of the paper. 
Of what forces the policy of the paper at 
this period or that was the resiiltjint was 
never disclosed to the world at large, except 
so for o-s the world at large saw Its own 
opinions skilfully and falthfiilty reflected. 
Tills inscrutable 8ecrt?cy, thi-i honourable 
solidarity of confidence, was \Vnlter'.s arca- 
num imperii. If two ronlrilnitors wlio hap- 
pened to be personal frlemls clinnced to meet 
within the jirccincts of the oJlici', he would 
expect them to puss without recognition. Una 
contributor at least was never known either 
by name or by sight to the editor. His copy 
■was brought to the otlice by Walter himself, 
who corrected and revi.sed the pnxifs. This 
contributor once heard a fellow-guest at ii 
dinner party openly claim the authorship of 
an article which he himself had written — u 
proceeding wdiich might have satisfied any 
one who knew the ways of ' The Times ' that 
a babbler who thus betrayed the conlidence 
of the paper cither never had been a con- 
tributor to its columns or would very soon 
cease to be so. It is well known that Sir 
Robert Peel, writing in ISSf) to ' the editor 
of "The Times'" to thank him for the power- 
trt which his government had re- 



ceived from the paper, declared that he was 
' addressing one whose person even waa un- 
known to him' (Cablylb, Life of JoJm 

Sferliny). 

Walter was at first liis own editor. Hf 
so describes himself in the remarkable mani- 
festo alruadly quoted from 'The Times' of 
11 Feb. 1810". But shortly after thia dat* 
he handed over some portion of his editorial 
functions to (Sir) Jonn Stoddart fq. v.^ a 
vigorous writer of strong tory prejudioea — 
satirised by Moore as ' Dr. Slop'— who after- 
wards became chief justice of Malta. Stod- 
dart and Walter did not long agree, and 
Walter, who meant to bo maater, inrited 
his refractory editor to retire, ojid offered 
to grant him a pension. But Stoddart, 
preferring his independence, seceded from 
'The Times' and started a journal called 
' The New Times,' which, though liberally 
financed by his friends and supported by as 
able staff of contributors, survived for only 
a few years. Stoddart's secession occurred 
In 1815 or early in 1816 (Grant, Thf .Yeic*- 
fia/irr Press), and Walter then niipoint-ed ai 
editor the famous Thomas Barnes [q. v.], 
whose name is so well known to reudera of 
the '(.iroville Memoirs' and other political 
literature of the time. Barnes remained 
editor until his death in 1841 (though during 
the long illness which preceded his deata 
many of his duties must have been dis- 
charged by deputy), and was succeeded by 
John ThiiddeiLs Delane [q. v.], another famous 
name in the history of modern journalism 
The language of Carlyle in his 'Life of John 
Sterling' would .leem to imply, though it does 
not explicitly alfinu, that Edward Sferlinp 
[((. v.], the father of Carlyle's friend, was at 
one time editor of 'The Times.' This is i 
mi»apprc!iension. For the re^t, Carlyle's 
account of the elder Sterling's relation to 
the paper, which acquired through htm th* 
sobriquet of ' The Thunderer,' is probably 
accurate as far as it goes, though it serves to 
illustrate the difficulty of defining relations 
which the conductors of ' The Tinnes ' hare 
always regarded as strictly confidential. 

\\'^ alters early difliculties were not a littlf 
enhanced by occasional trouble with hit 
printers and compositors. In 1810 a serious 
crisis occurred. Labour troubles were rife 
in the printing trade, and a con.spiracv wm 
formed among the employes of 'The I'imes' 
to stop the publication of the paper by 
striking without notice. ' The strike took 

{)lftce on a Saturday morning. Mr. Walter 
iftd only a few hours' notice of this formi- 
dable design. . . . Having collected a few 
apprentices from half a dozen different 
quarters, and a few inferior workmen anxioot 
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to obtain employment on any terms, he de- ' 
termined to set a memorable exnmplH of 
what one man'a energy can accomplish. For 
six-and-thirty hours he himsell' worked in- 
cessantly at case and at press: and on Mon- 
day mornin); llw conspirators, who liiiJ hs- 
eembled to tr'uitnpli over his defeat, saw to 
their inexpressible astonishment and dismay 
"The Times" issue from the liiinds of the 
publisher with the same regularity as ever. 
A few months passed on, and Mr. Walter 
brought out his journal every day without 
the aid nf his ([unndam workmen ' ( The Timen, 
5 Nov. IWU, i|uoted from an article which 
first appeared at the time of Walter's death). 
Walter ultimately found o permanent remedy 
for labour troubles of this kind by organis- 
ing 'The Times Companionship' in a form 
■which identitied his employfs' interests with 

^his own, »nd cutting it entirely adrift from 
outside combinations of the trade. lie was 
still, however, his own best workman on 
occasion. In 1833 an important de.«piiteh 
from Paris reached him at the office when 
most of the compositors had left. Walter 
at once translated it, and then, with the 
assistance of a single compusitor, proceeded 
to set it np in type. Anolher wnrUnian, 
dropping in alxnif noon, ' found Mr ^\'nlter, 
M.P. for Berks, working in his .sliirt-slfeves.' 
An hour later a new edition of ' The 'I'ime!. ' 
■was circulating in the city containing the 
speech of the king of the French on the 
oi)ening of the clmmJ«>rs (.Smii.er. ut sup.) | 

Uaving thus orgtxni8t.'d his staff and pet t led 
the industrial economy of his workshop on 
lines of permanent stability, Walter nest 
♦ought to meet the growing circulation of 
his paper by the iiiipliention of steam to the I 
printing-press, llo adupted and improved 
the invention of a (ierman printer named 
Ka?nig for printing by mean.i of cylinders. ' 
Machinrs driven by steam and embody- I 
ing this principle were set up secretly, U< 
forestall the opposition of the workmen, in 
premises adjoining tho ollice in Printing 
House Square. On the moniing of i9 Nov. 
18It Waller, issuing from these premises, 
announced to his pressmentbat'" The Time;*" 
is already printed by steam,' informing them 
at. the same time ' that, if they attempted 
violence, there was a force ready to suppress 
it; but if they were peaceable their wages 
should be continued to every one of them 
until they could obtain similar employment.' 
This quieted them, and there was no dis- 
turbance. ' The Times ' of the same morn- 
ing contained an article announcing the 
adoption ' of the greatest improvement con- 
nected with printing since the discovery of 
the art iL*elf' (*.) 



From this time forward the personal 
biography of A\alter parts company from 
the history of ' Tho Times.' The latter 
runs underground in chaiuiels which have 
never been explored and cannot no^w be 
traced. The external changes in ' The 
'limes ' were inconsiderable after steam 
printing was introduced — tho first double 
sheet of the paper was issued in 1.S29 — and 
its changes of policy were less the result of 
individual influence than the reflection of 
correspond tng changes in the drift of public 
opinion. One possible exception, of which 
the history has often been distorted, may, 
however, be noted. In the spring of 1834 
'The Times.* contrary to general expecta- 
tion, violently opposed the bill for u new 
poor la^vv introduced by Lord Grey's govern- 
ment. A letter was written by Althorp to 
Brougham retieeting on the conduct of ' The 
Times.' Campbell gives on inaccurate tran- 
script of this letter (C.^mpiiell, Livet of the 
Chniicellnit, viii. 4-11), which ia still extant 
and in the pos.M'ss ion of tho present chief 
proprietor of ' The Times.' Its text is as 
follows : ' The subject I want to talk to you 
about is the state of the Press, and whether 
we should declare open war with "The 
Times '' or attempt to make peace.' By some 
means the fragments nf this letter, hastily 
thrown away, came into the hands of the per- 
sons on whose conduct it refleetcd. ' From 
that hour,' says an ill-informed and often pre- 
judiced historian, ' the virulence with which 
the leading ]mper pursued the lord chancellor, 
the new poor liiw, and the parties concerned 
in its preparation exceeded any hostility 
encountered by the whig government from 
any other quarter' ( MaRTINEAI;, Hist, of the 
iVncp, ii. r>Oil ). riie imputation refutes it- 
self, for' Tho Times' had taken up ttsalfitude 
towards tho new poor law bel'oro the letter 
in question came into the bauds of its con- 
ductors. Possibly the incident exacerbated 
the tone of its opjwsition ; but Walter him- 
self was bitterly opposed to the measure, 
and remained opposed to it to the end of 
his days. Three years later, when the Irish 
pitor law was introduced, his opposition was 
unabated. ' .\n agitation was arising against 
the cruelties of the English law. " The Times" 
supported the attack upon it in its columns; 
the principal proprietor of "The Times" re- 
newed it, night after night, in his place in 
parliament' (Walpoi-E, Hint, of England, 
lii. 4.51 ). It seems clear that the attitude of 
the paper was in this case largely determined 
by tho personal convictions of its proprietor, 
which cost him his seat in parliament. 

As theprosperity of The Times' increased, 
Wolter purchased the residence and estate 
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Bt Bear Wood which hiw sinpe been the seat 
of iho fttiuily. On '21 Ifcc. 1832 hu was re- 
tiirneJ to parliament for the county of Berks, 
and retained his seat until 1837, when he 
retired owing t« a misapprehension of the 
feeling of liis constituents in regard to his 
attitude towards the poor law (Franer's 
Magazine, vol. xxxvii.) On 2tJ April 1841 
he was returned for Xoltinghura, a consti- 
tuency which shared his opinions regarding 
the poor law ; but he was unseated in 1842, 
his election being declared void on grounds 
unconnected witli his personal action ( The 
Times, 5 Nov. 1894). 

Walter's life apart from ' The Times ' pre- 
sents few features of general interest. His 
title to fame rests on his creation of 'the 
leading journal.' This was achieved early 
in the century as the result of liis victorious 
resistance to the persecution of tlio govern- 
ment. Tlie ' Edinburuh limiew ' (vol. 
xxxviii.) wrote in 18'_'.'l: ' "The Tirat's" news- 
paper is, we supprise, entitled to the character 
It gives itself of "the lending jounial of 
Europe," and is perlmps the grciitest engine 
of temporary opiiuun in the world.' This 

t mints to a sujueinaoy aln^ady long estti- 
ilighed,Hnd its este-htisliment was exclusively 
Walter's work. Hut from the time wlien 
Wttlti-rhnndedover theeditorsliipto another, 
the history of' The Times' bt'catnelhe record 
of un a.ssocintion whose archives have never 
Ijoen opened. 'This then,' says Kinglake 
ilni-n.fiijii of thf i'nmra, chap, xiv.), ' svus 
the great l''nglis!i journal ; and whether men 
spoke of the mere printed sheet which lay 
upon theirtuble, or of the mysterious organi- 
sation which prwluceii it, tln.'y habitually 
called either nni? or the other tlie "Times." 
, . . The form of .sj>t*cli wliicli thus imper- 
sonates a, manufactory and its ivares has 
now so obtained in our hmguago that, dis- 
carding the forcible ejiithet.-i niM may ven- 
ture to adopt in writing, and to give the 
" Times " the same place in grammatical 
construction aa though it wea* the proper 
name of an angel or a hero, a devil or a saint, 
or a sinner already condemned, custom makes 
it good English "to say: "The 'Times' will 
protect him;" "The 'Times' is savage;" 
"The 'Times' is crushing him;" "The 
blessed 'Times' ha.s put the thing right;" 
"That d d 'Times' has done all the mis- 
chief."' But the one thingone may not venture 
1,0 do is to treat the tii.itory of this mysterious 
organisation as identical with the biography 
of its creator. For this reason no attempt 
can be made to trace the history of 'The 
Times' hevond the [loint at which the pa]>er 
ceased exclusively to represent Walters in- 
dividual personality ana initiative. In the 



tablet placed overtheentrauceof 'TheTimei' 
olhee to commemorate the gratitude of the 
sulMcribers for the exposure by ' The Tinna*,' 
at great cost to it* proprietor*, of an exten- 
sive series of commercial frauds in 1S40, yht 
name of Walter is not even mentioned. No 
doubt it was his own wish that his perso- 
nality should be veiled in a general reference 
to the propriejors of 'The Tinn(«.' t)n tht 
other hand in 1814, a piece <if plate, now in 
t he poswes-sion of his grandson, was pT>?«ent»d 
to him by the merchants of London with* 
Latin inscription which records in langutgE 
c1iaracteri:«tic of the time bis personal kf- 
vices as a journalist: 'Joanni Walter in tejti- 
nionium sajiientio!, eloquentiie, et constantis 
in scriptis suis prolatic quibu.i GalliaB tyransi? 
vigente corda Britannorum indiea conjolt- 
batur eosque ut instarent u$r|ue dum Dri 
O..M, gratia prreceps iret monstrum illud 
liorrendura iseaulo incendebat a mercatoribui 
Lnndin. dono datum.' 

Towards the close of his life Walter Mso- 
ciateii Ills eldest son with himself in tb« 
nmnageini'nl of the paper, and gradually left 
in the hand.- of the latter more and mor« of 
the control he had so long exercised. After 
his retirement from parlijunent he lived 
cliielly at Hear Wood, but, being strickoi 
with cancer, he removed to Printing House 
Square in order to be nearer his physicians.. 
There he died on 28 .luly 1847, in the oM 
liniisp, still annexed to the modem office uf 
'The Times,' in which his father was liviiut 
when be founded the paper. He was twice 
married. His first wife, who died childle^ 
was u daughter of Dr. Cteorge Gregory ( 17n4- 
lK()!^)[q. v.], vicar of West Ham in Essex. 
His second wife, whom he married in 1818. 
\VB.s .Mary, daughter of Henry Smithe of 
Eastling, Kent. Several children were tl« 
issue of this second marriage, the elde«t (ma 
being John Walter (1818-1894) [q. v.J, who 
succeeded him in the managem^t of 'TTw 
Times.' 

[Authorities in text. See also th«i nott 
app<'nded tuthe article on Waltkk, Jou» (17W- 
]8I2).l J. R.T. 

WALTER. .lOHX (1818-l8ft4>, chief 
proprietor of ' The Times,' eldest son of Join 
Walter (1 77(1-1 S47) [q. \.\ was bom in 
Printing House Njuare in 1818. He wU 
educated at Eton and matriculated from 
Exeter College, Oxford, on M Feb. 1 836. H« 
graduated 11. A. in 1840, having obtained a 
second class in classics in the Easter tettn 
of that year, and M.A. in 1843. He wu 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1847. 
Soon after taking his degree he was asso- 
ciated with his father in the management cf 
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' Tlte Times,' and became sole manager at 
tbc* dcotli of thf latter. The active manaj^e- 
ment of tire paper was, however, soon after- 
wards (■ninmilted bv him to the charge of 
^^Jlowbrriy Morris, who from that time was 
^Bgenerally spoken uf us the manager. At nn 
^Bearly singe of his manageinent a seriniis dif- 
^Hference arose between Walter and his father. 
^^ ' Like most laymen of his age, the elder Mr. | 
Walter distrusted the O.tford movement and • 
neverhrought himself to understand it. Lilie 
most young men of open minds and generous 
sentiments, the younger. Mr. Walter fell under 
its iuHiience for a lime, though probably in 
later years his altitude towards it was not 
widely different from that of his fatiier. 
Hence when Mr. Waller was first associated 
with his father in the management of " The 
Times," a serious difference arose between 
them on this point — so serious, indeed, a.s to 
induce Mr. Walter, jiin., to withdraw for a 
time frum the couiLsels of the papi-r. In the 
end, however, the views of the son so far pre- 
^r vailed that a change came over the attitude 
^Bof "The Times" towards the Tructarian 
^^niovement and its leaders — a change which 
is noted in more llian one passage in New- 
man's and I'nsey's correspondence, and over- 
tures were even made to N'ewman to become 
a contributor to the paper '( T/ie YVhim, 5 Nov. 
189-J). These overtures came directly to 
nothing; but it is well known that New- 
man's brother-in-law, Thomas Mozley [q. v.], 
■was for many years a constant contributor 
to the paper. 

Walter waa first returned to parliament 
for the borough of Xnttingham in 184" on 
28 .luly, the day of his father's death. He 
Lad previously sought election for the con- 
stituency when bis father was unseated, but 
■was not successful. In IS-t", however, the 
people of Nottingham, who had strongly svm- 
pathi.sed with the elder Walter's determined 
opposition to the new poor luw, resolved to 
elect bis son, then unknown to them, aa a 
mark of respect for bis father. The borough 
•was radical in sentiment; Walter was nomi- 
nally a conservative, though a free-trader 
and virtually n I'eelite. He did not oH'er 
himself as a candidate, and never canvassed 
or even visited the constituency, being de- 
tained at his father's liedside. fiut ho was 
placed at the bead of the poll, with a maioritv 
of four hundred over Fenrgus tl'Connor [ 
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who was returned as liis colleague, 
shortly afterwards visited the constituency 
and made his profession of political faith, 
which was that of a liberal-conservative. 
This attitude he maintained throughout his 

Earliamentary career, sitting, however, in 
it«r years on the liberal side of the house, 

VOL. LIS. 



though ' he always belonged to the extreme 
right wing of the liberal party ' ( T/ie Timm, ut 
sup.) He was twice re-elected for Notting- 
liaui, each time ax a liberal-conservative, in 
18oi and 1857, though he stood unsuccess- 
fully for Berkshire in the latter year. On 
3 May 1.S"j9 he was returned as a libt'ral for 
Berkshire. Defeated for I hat constituency in 
IHb.'i, he was again returned in 1868, and 
held the sent until he finally retired from 
parliament in l^lS-'j. From ISHIi onwards his 
sympathies were strongly unionist, as were 
also those of ' The Times.' The attitude of 
both towards the Irish jiarty and its leaders, 
especially Charles Stewnrt Tarnell [fi. v.l, is 
a matter of history; but no materials are 
available for determining the respective shares 
of tlie ]>aper and its chief pr()]irietor in the 
treatment of this and other public (juestiona 
of the day. 

For this reii.son the internal history of The 
Times ' during Walter's management can- 
not be included in his personal biography. 
This was his own opinion. ' It was once 
suggested to him that the history of "The 
Times '' ought to be written before it was 
too late, and thai ho alone was in possession 
of the materials necessary for the purpose, 
lie reflected for a moment, and then said, 
" It would be profoundly interesting, but it 
is quite impo-isible ; the thing can never bo 
done"' ( The Time», ut .-sup.) IJut the external 
history of the paper and of its relations to 
Walter is not willioiit many features of inte- 
rest. Walter's position in parliament was 
of course largely dvie to his known relation to 
'The Times.' This relation was, however, 
studiously ignored byhim^wlf in all bis public 
actions, and only on one occasion did he 
acknowledge it reluctantly, and under pro- 
test. During the debates on the Reform 
Bill in 1860, ' .Mr. [Edward] Ilorsraan [q. v.] 
. . . wished to fix uimn Mr. Walter the per- 
sonal responsibility for an article in this jour- 
nal, which Mr. Horaman disliked, and which 
be thought insulting to the House of Com- 
mons. Moreover, to make matters ■worse, 
after giving Mr. Walter formal notice by 
letter that ho intended to attack him, he 
thought better of it and kept silence; where- 
upon Mr. Walter, in b spirited speech, raised 
the question of privilege, and made a vigorous 
defence of the independence of the pruss, of 
the rights of anonymity, and of his o^wn 
position. Mr. Horsman's long reply was 
generally thought to be feeble and ineffective' 
( The Time-f, ut sup.) On another occasion in 
IWi-l an attack by Lord IJohert Cecil (now 
Lord Salisbury) on the administration of 
Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord Sherbrooke) 
[q. v.] at the education office, which led to 
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f h« Msi;/nafi'>n •■it' tin- Iil^t^•r. wa* t'ouni!»^>l'"in 
tinfMmf.ntx brouirlit rci fht- notice of tin: !-.oiia« 
by VV'(«lf.«r. But f lii:< 'xiin fh« p»-T*injil ii<?ri.,n 
'if th« m^-tnhnr ffir rvric.4liir-, ami hiwlr.otliinr 
tfi (\ri with • Th« Tim>-«.' A certain piijiiancv 
atta/'.hi'^ to fli« •»jji.*rfl»-. lio'O'i'Ti'r, h<»or».i.4«i -r. 
wa* wi»ll known tliat Mcf. Yif. Ii*«am« a 
mini't^r f^'iw*- ha^l h*-i»n for wtv-jral juath a 
rftsriilar (V.ntribufor fo rlift pttp«T. 

VViilfw -A a< a man of m'iT>! loholarly tast«» 
than I1I4 father, H*; \ini\ a fins lif.Hrary s^-nsp. 
fonn'l>'fl on rlajwi'-al nooflftU, and this clia- 
ra'-t>!ri.<tic wa/< Mtronifly rKflfs-t-^d in ti.-^ 
lit^rarv and <rfhir>al ton*- of -Thf- Tim»:''.' 
Th<* fnll-fi'i'lifi'l rhf.-t'iric. aff'-fttfifl by i'arni- 
an'l lii< ^;oll»ra(riift» wai no lonp>-rtotii>;ta.>fr 
of a mi>r« fa'ticliou.i aa,'-. and iinil>;r liclanf. 
a man of VValt«r'< o'.vn fl(f« and of .-imilar 
taat«H and trainin(r,'Th<; Times' wa.»f;rf;ditril 
by Sir Jatnfi Criiham with havin;f '.-av»-(l 
thf! F^n((li«h lansriiatr*:.' [>';lan<; him-dt ntfwr 
wrot<; in fh»- pafwr. I'nt, then- nn'-r was 
ft \ii:Ui-r or morf |»iini(tnkin;; Mifor of what 
otJK-rii wrot«;, and jxThaiH no cflitor of a 
ii*w.<j<ap<!r wa.H »'v»!r aisofriaf'-d with a mor- 
dititin((<iiithHl Mt.iitf of contributor-. Thcfon- 
n«!Ction of many of fh<>jic with thi-yxipor hnA 
TK-vftr l»«rn arknowlMl({cd by th»!ms<;lvf'.< nor 
>\i*f\itiu:i\ by 'Thi! Timca :' but it. iji nofiHfrf-t 
that amonif th« r-ontribntorji to tli<f jiap>'r 
under Walter and I>«dani! wit>! m''n like Wil- 
liam Makc{Krno« Tharkcray '(\.\.'', Sir Fn-d.- 
riclJox«rii6ift«rwardfiIyird IJhicfiford) q.v.", 
Ili-nry Itwvc Clwi:'.-lf<0.">)(|, v.], Sir (icorgt- 
llawnf, who for many yiirs was n.sni.->tant 
editor, (Jtwirffi! Slovin \'<!iinbl<'« [fj. v.", and 



r\\f limir.H ot drtv-Lipmiin?: oa rh»» lioea pn!>- 
4iirr<l bv Applt>-jarh. II-.m^, ami othieis w^r? 
r*-iiir!ied. and no •'xi.<>riii;i machinti vas fooad 
ro "aristy rliii PHjairemenM of the nt^TcsMpff 
pr'•^':^. whose zrowinicirciilatioa imp«ratiT«Iy 
'ir-mandrd inoreaiwil npidlty of prodactuNU 
^rnar-r *a.J<». simplioiry . tnii economy of work- 
in;:, and a'^iir^i immiinity ipiTn. LnremptioD 
and bn-akdiiwu. To *atL-^ the9« condidciB 
t^xpt^rimttnti) wer^ in-nitatiid and condnct«<l 
f ir several y>»ar« in ■ TTie Timrt» " offic* nnder 
t h»- fff-n-^ral >i:perintendenc* of Walrer andhi? 
mana^rer of the printinz olSci*, John C. Mie- 
J> inal'l. Th-? • Walr-T ' vp"^' tirs* employed 
firrheprintinjof •The Times" in l'**w. was 
th- re>uir. It wa.« an entirely new departure 
in f h-; appUc.ition of strtim machinery to the 
prr)Ces.> of printinir. The idea was taken 
from the calendering machine employed in 
calico print intr. and i:.- principle ci>n$i$ted in 
ii.sini; a continuous roll of paper which wu 
succe«i>ively pa£i>ed over and under a series 
of cylinder-i to which were attached cylin- 
drical .stereotype plates cast from • formes' 
rupresentinsr the several pages of the new*- 
pap>rr to be printed. When printed the roll 
was divided by automatic machlneiy into 
separate sheets, and theae sheets could, if re- 
quired, be automatically folded by an anxi- 
liary machine into the form required for 
delivery. The rate of production of a single 
machine was twelve thousand copies an 
hour. One overseer could superintend the 
workinff of two machines, and the only 
otiier labour required was that of three boyj 
to take awn 



ray the papers as they were printed. 
riioma« .Mozley 'q.v.',a man who jravcup to Such was the 'Walter' press as originally 
joiirnaliHin a rare a<<!<emblage of ^'iftn which , introduced at 'Tlie Times' office. Its prin- 
mi«ht. hav(! won for him in literature a place ci]>le was .simplicity itself, but enormous 
iK'xidi! the (rreatest writers of his time. It nu-chnnical difficulties had to be overcome 
may here Jh! mentioned that |)i'lnne retired before it was brought into practical workinc 
from thiieditorHlii]), in consi^queiice of failin^r tu'der. It wn.s the pioneer of all modem 
health, towards lh« close of In"'*. In his I ne\vspai)er machines, and it has perhaps con- 
|ilMce Walter npiK)inted Thomas (^henery ' tribuled more than any other single inven- 
q.v.l, the well-known Oriental scholar, who I tion to the development of a cheap pres.«. 
Iind long iMien n ccmtribntor to the paper. 1 Smiles (ut sup.) gives a lucid description 01" 
(iheiiery died in IKHI.nnd was succ<!cued by its mechanism, and further details, together 
thepreinnteflitor, .Mr. (i. V.. l(uckle,wholmd ' with an instructive analysis of its far-reacb- 
for some t iinc act<'d as ( Hienery's a.^sistant. | ing influence on the larger economy of new?- 
Waller was (lestined, liktt his father, to ] paper production, will be found in an article 
efl'ecl- organic and far-reaching improvements 1 by Mr. A. J. Wilson in ' Macmillan's Maga- 
in tho meohunical product ion of ' The Times.' zine' (vol. xxxi.v.) 

Tim Kdoiig press, on which the paper wa.<< ! Walter had a strong native inclination for 
first printed by steam, was further devclojK'd | building, which displayed itself in the recon- 
iind improved by n succession of inventors in I struction of ' The Times ' office, and in the 
Kiigland and America (see Smii.ks, Men 0/ 1 rebuilding of his residence at Bear Wood. 
Inmitiim <md Iniluntnj ; Fraser IJae in ] In both cjises the designs were inspired bv 
Mnrtrmth Cfnturij, .laniiary 18H5: Knryclo- himself, tho bricks were supplied from his 
jitnlia Uritnnnica, s.v. ' Typography '), and ! estate, and the w^oodwork was constnieteil 
vnch micccssive improvemenl was eagerly 1 in his workaliops at Bear Wood. 
adoiitcd ill 'Tho Times' oftice. IWt 8Lt\«s!,t\ "^«VwsX\fe\,«&«t«. short illness, at Beti 
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Wood, on 3 Nov. 189^. He was twice inar- 
riiHl: firsIjOn 27S(!pt. 1 842, to Emily Fnmciis 
(rf. '28 April 185H), eldest ilaufjliler of Major 
Henrv CourtofCastlemans, Berkshire ; nnd, 
secondlvi on 1 Jan. 18<51, to Flora, third 
daughter of Mr. James Monro Macnabb of 
Hijrhfield Park, Ilampsbire. John Ualston 
AValter, eldest son uf the first marriage, was 
educated at Eton and Christ Uliurch, Oxford, 
and destined to succeed his father in the 
manup-ement of ' The Tima>.' After riuitl ing 
Oxford lie travelled round the world, but a 
few days after his return he was drowned 
in the lake at Bear Wood, on Christmas- 
eve 1870, while attempting to rescue one 
of his brothers oiid a cousin who had fallen 
through the ice. The present chief pro- 
prietor of 'The Times' is Mr. .Vrthur Friiser 
Walter, Walter's second aon by the first 
marriage. 

Walter's task in the conduct of 'The Times' 
was a less arduous one than that of either 
his father or his grandfather, liut it was 
marked by the same qualities of sobriety, 
sagacity, independence, unswerving honesty 
of purpose, and disinterested devotion to 
the public welfare. Few men of hU lime 
exercised a greater or more continuous in- 
fluence on public affairs, nnd none could 
have wielded it more unobtrusively. He 
was naturally of serious temper iind retiring 
disposition, and, though in piirliumt^ntand in 
the discharge of other public duties he could 
not but be conscious of the immense influence 
he wielded, he never presumed in his own 
person on the power lie derived from 'The 
Times.' He spoke with gravity, as became 
one who directly or indirectly hud made 
more public opinion than any man of his 
time; but he claimed no nutlinrify for his 
own opinions higher tbiin that which intrin- 
sically belonged to them, and he always re- 
garded his relation to 'The Times' as a 
matter for which he would answer only to 
his own conscience. 

[Personal knowledge ; th« aathorities cited in 
tlie t«xt; information oommonicated by Hr. 
Arthur F. Walter.] J. R. T. 

WALTER, HOY (1630P-1668), mother 
of the Duke of Monmouth, was the daughter 
of William Walter (rf. 1650 ) of Uooh Castle, 
near Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, by 
Eliiabeth (d. 1652), daughter of John 
Prothero and niece of John Vauglnin, first 
earl of Carbery [see under Vauohan, Ui- 
oilARO, second Eahl]. She is said to have 
been bomat Iloch Castle in 1630. In 1644, 
the castle having been taken and destroyed 
by theparliamentary forces, she sought refuge 
in London, whence she took shipping for The 




Hague. Algernon Sidney told James, duke 
of York, thot he had given fifty gold pieces 
for her, but, having to join his regiment 
hastily, had missedhis bargain. His brother, 
Colonel Hobert Sidney [see Sidkev, IIobbkt, 
second Earl op Lkic'ester, ad Jin.'] secured 
the prize, but did not retain it long. During 
the summer of 1648 this 'private Welsh- 
woman,' as Clarendon calls her, ' of no good 
fame, but handsome' captivated Charles H, 
who was at The Hague for a short while 
about this time. He was only eighteen, and 
she is often spoken of as his first mistress, 
but there seems good reason to suppose that 
he was d^niais^ as early as 1646 (cf. Gar- 
uiXEK, Hist, of Ciril War, iii. •2.'}8; Boero, 
Istorin . . . diCarlulI, Rome, 1863). JameslI 
admit 3 Lucy's good looks, adding that, though 
she had not much wit, she had a great deal 
of that sort of cunning which her profession 
iisuiilly have. In .\ugu.st 1 049 1 he respectablw 
Evelyn travelled with her in Lord Wilmot's 
coach from Paris to St. Germain, and sjiejjks 
of her as 'a brown, beautiful, bold but in- 
sipid creature.' During July and August 
1049 she was with Charles at Paris and St. 
Germain, and she may have accompanied 
him to Jersey in September. In June 1650 
he left her at The Hague upon umbarkation 
for Scotland. During his absence Lucy in- 
trigued with Colonel Henry llennet (after- 
wards Earl of Arlington), and Charles on 
his return terminated his connection with 
the lady, in spite of all her little artifices and 
her attempts to persuade Dr. Cosin that she 
was a convert (MAcruEKsoy, i. 70). She 
now abandontMl herself to a life of depravity. 
Early in 1656 she was at Cologne, whence 
the king's friends, by a jiromise of a pension 
of five thousand livre^ (400/. a year), per- 
suaded her to repair to her native country. 
She sailed from Flushing and obtained lodg- 
ings in Loudon over a barber's shop near 
Somerset House (TiitniLOE, .S'^a/f Pttpem, v. 
160, 169). CromweJl's intelligence depart- 
ment promptly reported lier us a suspected 
spy, nnd at the close of June lti56 she and 
her maid, Ann Dili, were arrested and 
clapped into (he Tower. On 16 July, after 
e.icamination, she was discharged and ordered 
to be deported back to the Low Countries 
(Atercur. Polit. No. 318). She found her 
way to Paris, still lovely, according to Eve- 
lyn. There, in September or October 1668, 
her wretched life came to an end, her death 
being ottributed by Clarendon and Jamua II 
to a disease incidental to her manner of 
living. 

She is known to have had two children : 
(1) James, bom at Rotterdam on. 9 \:^'r\. 
1649, Yj\vo \stta otv \^ "«>5&. "ViSfi. "otsBMi^ 
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OnkenfMonmniith '■■M'SroTT. J ijiem i iaiown 
M KiTTiKOT and .-id Oroptsi, Dfkb 'ip Mox- 
jrorxH .»NT> BrcrLKrrn 1 : i:,'i a •Uiisht'T. 
Mary i by Arlinartnn :- i. iiom :ir Tlie Haoiiii 
on •< Mny l^iol. who marnRfl William Har.'- 
fi<"W. -IH<»r hrotlii»r of Patrick, -^rl if Luran 
'H. r., (ind •w'coniily. William Ktiwhttw- ■'/. 
iTOrti, maot'-r of rcfjiiwr*. by -.▼liom -lie luui 
immti. 

FUtWMPTi iH7.">.inil lH"*' •.vliil.- •liH.rxciu- 
.^ion bill .itriration -.v:ifl nnatiirinsi i iticri-n-l 
was pT»T)ant1 and indiiMrnoii^lr ■•imulatoi 
by tn« c.inntry party ••> 'hf' .'ifwt that 
ChariM had '*^ally mamwi Liiov Waiter. 
ft. was a^finrt^ratHH in ■•oiirw if rim«? •hat 
thf i!ontnwt if mamaerr- -va* prp^err.?<l in a 
blaolc box in tli>' po-'iw-fii.ion if Sir Giibrrt 
'f»'r»T<l. "on-in-lawif .folin'.'osin i 'hf hii^hrip 
himju-lf ha/l 'liMl m Ui'l >. Tna niiv>;i -.viuRh 
hart a -.TiH* cirmilatinn it -.va. 'Iih 'li-sicrniiiif 
Prin««f» of f'lrdino .famH* ( ■.vlio uivi.Jwl Uia 
brother. Kina C<inr.ailiii» if Oti-nia. ro raarrr 
th« Ivautifiil • r.iiciliiino.' but, in irder rn 
avoifl 'iiogiHtinir Mim •Jtcnian-'. 'o 'lo ••oT'th 
th« jfTMifHflt privacy imatfinahlf. anrf in ^h»* 
pr>«<>nc«! of but tw.i -.vitnt-Ksi*':'. him.«-if inii 
the priest ( C/nin i i Thf h-rp/i:i-''l Pn'm-f, 
r»n<ion, \*i^\ f I'Jmo. 'le^licatM r.i Wil- 
liam, lord HiiMHfll. by T. S. i .-^ir <;ilhert 
Oerarrl, Aiimmon<>d IwfnrR an •ixtraorrlinary 
mentini^ of th« privy council oonvffnefl hv th« 
kintr. ■•tat^d that h« Uiww nothinir \vhaf.!Vt»r 
of .^iir.h a marriagri! contract : and th« Kins 
ifisiierl flin-*- 'li-rlarationd in d>*nial of tliB 
marriatre I .f Mniiar-/, .\fan-h. and .r^inf Uir-*!. 
f )ne of thtwf! dcclararinn.'i.^iimi'd bv .ixr««n 
privv councillor*. waj< •?nfi»rwl in *hc coun- 
cil lyvik and r>'!riitcr>>d in chanci-ry. 

A •d.-mi-nudw' portrait of Lucy Walr>?r. 
in po«wa»ion of thf .Varqiiii^ of ISuti-, wait 
cn)rravi»d by \'an di*r B»>rjfh« for Harrlintf'-i 
' f rrammont : ' another portrait l>;long,-< to 
Ear! Spencer, and a third to th« Paynt-r 
family of Pembroke. \t OitchUy m a pir- 
trait of t,h« la'ly and the r>uk« of .Monmouth 
ax th<- .Vfadonna and f 'hil<l. A ' curioud ' 
half-lenjfth by ffonthorst. wa<» d<>itroyed at 
Whit>*hall in the fins of ItifiO. .\ubrey ha^t 
thi« characteriiitic mt-morandum re:*p«;tin(r 
a portrait : ' .Mr. Friwman i who married the 
fAdy I^ikA) htu the r>uk« of .Monmouth'.s 
mother's -Mr*, fjicy Walters, who could 
deny nob<-i<ly — picture, vfry liki' her, at 
.''t.anmore, near Ifarrow-on-the-flill ' I Brief 
hirm, 18fi>(, ii. i?«$). 

Lucy Walter is oftim spoken of incorrectly 
as Mrs. Walters or Waters, and durini;^ her 
career she seems to have arlopted the alias 
<A .Mrs. Barlo or Harlow ("the name of a 
'••"■Iv with which the Walters of Pembroke- 
y intermarried j. 



Dwtin'. UenuiL Visitations ..t W.ua«t -±!S: 
N"'ire« and ijaenei. ^d «r. i. -Jra. with aeof- 
itrti : .ULkciL ■ riMieaL 4C Heraid. *"■» mt. .r. 
.:ii.5 : iJIjiken L.ta 'it' James II. :. 491 «.. 
^ti-inmann .1 .Vlitorn 3Iemoir9. Iit69. pp. 77 si. 
ind .Viitiiimio. 1880 : <J!aii>adoa juw Piacfk 
••'li. .ii. . I'.ii. ■^tate ?,ici?r». Oob. :>>M_r. i •»: 
\V":ireli)irk<r - ilemoriaUL ITHi p. <«» ■ 3erw 
r^.tV 'jf ^jamonta. '.fifl-'S . ZriMrn* Oiazy. fi. 
'>V''.earieT. -amint: ?-rT»» DLiry »cii Corrwc. 
'.■*\-l. w. :U. -. i-.i; i!o'i:.iester3'?-ui^7TKX u 
X"f;l'.' . II.am:lton ^ iirunm-mt. f^i. V^iKeiiv. -ni. 
:i. . ijamM s Own Time: •'ontinnai:on jr "T^- 
rpmSiiii'- I.;t*. ;».>7; Life it" D^uci^e. p. M. 
Ruhfrts 4 Lite >>t° 31onmoa:i:. :. 2— > ; F«issii>n'* 
B.,i iT» F-ran.son "hs Flutter. iS'87. pp. 44. *'; 
<>pnt. Mair. IS-il. :i. 471 : Ripin's Hut. Jt' ~-y - 
i.Lnd. 17Drt. ii. 71- : .rL-sae"* Comt of Fp^ran-^ 
iinier -iie 'tuarts. 1.144). :r. Sl4 «. . LVw* 
I'-n».r.ai IIi.it. if i.'Iiaries U. ISjl. p.' J-i . Cin- 
n.r.j.-..im'- NVil irwyn. 1 892. a. Iti:!. Linaari'* 
Hi.-r. ;i4'.». r;ii. 470': Uaasua'i Xlltnn. ■H. '-iM.' 

T. S. ' 
WALTEE. RICIIARD i iriH:--ir>' . 
<:hapiain ;n •\xv navy, ■nm '.if .VrrSiiir Wiirer. 
merchunr in Limdnn. wai» :bimitt>^ a mcs- 
l)er it' .""idneT-Suss*?! Coll««jt». Cambr-diT?. 
•m :! .Jiiiv 17."!.'<. ■ aijed IS.' He ^radaated 
H.-V. in \~->. was •fleeted to a fellowship. 
'irriiiinfiL.ind in 17U)wa*app<iinrtHichapIam 
• if hi.* maj-.«ty''t ship CeBSnrion. ihea fitting 
•lilt fcjr her Cflebnteii voyage round the 
world, 'imler the irommand of t.'ijmmird'irv 
' winte .Vn.'t'm i ifterwarda Lord Aji»'d i 
■|. r.' .V.1 the Centiirion «aile<i in Septem- 
ber 174". Waiter cannot have been ordaine-i 
pri->t lurer^han Trinity .Sunday 174<\ which 
tlipiw* the iiare of his birth back to Mav 
17I'> at the iate.-t. Elis aae at matTieaIari'>n 
mii.«t have been errmeoualy entered bv a: 
lea** a year. Waiter continued in the Cen- 
tiiriiin. havinir oiTen with the other o£cer«. 
thouirli * a puny, weakly man. pikle. and of a 
low itatup-." to a!'*i.*t in the actuAl workinjjf 
of the jliip. till her arrival at Macaii in Xcv 
vember 174:J. In IVcember. an oppi>rtUDitv 
occurrinf;, heobtained the commodore's leave, 
and retumeil tii Encland in one of the East 
India (.'ompany'j ships. Ue took his M_\. 
detrree in 1744, and in March ir4o was ap- 
pointe<l cLipIain of Portsmouth dockyard, a 
po<it which he held till his death on 10 March 
\'<>. Ue wad buried at Great Staughton, 
Iluntinfrlon, where he owned some propertv, 
thouj^h it does not appear that he had ever 
resided there, 'hi 5 May 1748 he married, 
in ''rray s Inn Chapel, Jane Saberthwaite of 
St. .Mar^^aret's, Lothbuiy, and left issue a son 
and daiif;hter, whose descendants surrive. 
The son's great-grandson, the Rev. E. L. H. 
Tew, owns a portrait of his ancestor. The 
daughter's son was Sir Heniy Preecott [q. v.] 
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In 1748 "Walter publisbt-d 'A Voyage 
rtiunil the World in the years 1 740- 1-2-3-4, 
by Goorge Anson, esMj., now Lord Anson . . . 
compiled from his pajiera und materials bv 
L Riclianl Waller, Chnplain of His Majesty s 
' ship the Centurion in that Expedition.' 4'to. 
The book had been nnxiously looked for, and 
almost immediately ran thnmgh several 
editions; four were issued in 1748. It has 
been since reprinted very many times in its 
entirety or in uhridgmeuts, and is still es- 
teemed as the story of a remarkable voyage 
extremely well told. In 1701 a statement 
was published by Dr. Jiimes Wilson, in edit inff 
the ' Muthemulicul Tracts' of Benjamin 
l'obin8[<].v.],totheeflfCt thiit the real author 
of the book was Robins, Waller having con- 
tributed but a bare skeleton of matter from 
journals ami logs, in a form quite unsuitable 
for publication. I'poii this assertion being 
repeated in the ' Biographia Hritauiuca' 
(17^*9), Walter's widow wrote to John Wal- 
ter, bookseller at Charing Cross, and ' a re- 
lation to the deceased,' positively denying 
its truth [see under AV'alter, Juhs, 1739- 
181:i]. 'During the time of Mr. Walter's 
writing that voyage,' she said, ' he visited 
me almost daily previous to our marriage, 
and I have frequently beard him nay how 
closely he bad Iteen engaged in writing for 
Bome lioiirB 10 prepare for liis constant attend- 
ance upon Lord.Vnson.at six every ranrning, 
for liis lipprobalion.as his lordship overlooked 
every sheet ibat was written. At same of 
those meetings Mr. Itubins assisted, as he 
was consulted in the disposition of t!ie draw- 
ings; and 1 also know that Mr. Kobins left 
England — for be was sent to Bergen-op- 
Zoom — some months before the publication 
of the book; and I have frequently seen Mr. 
"Walt^jr correct the proot-sheet s for teleprinter ' 
(Xote* and Queries, f'tU .ser. ii. 86>. Inde- ■ 
pendently of this, the book is unquei<tionably ,1 
the work of a man familiar with the daily 
life on board a ship of war, and that Robins 
was not. Itobins may have taken a greater 
or less part in the work of revision, but his 
definitely ascertained .share in the book is 
cuufiiied to the disciLssion of the nautical 
observations wbichoccupy the second volume. 
[Nules and Qncrics, 7th ser. vii. 112-13, viii. 
14, .'517. 8ih bor. ii. 86, iii. 447 ; Nii-hols's Lit. 
Anecdotes, ix. 782.] .1. K. L. 

WALTER, TH EODA LD (rf. 1205 P), first 
butler of Ireland. [See BriLEK.] 

WALTER, WILLIAM (/. 1520), trans- 
lator, is described on the title-pages of bis 
books as ' servaunt to Syr Ilenry Mamey, 
knight, chaunceler of the duchy of Lancas- 



tre.' Mamey was chancellor from 1509 to 
1523, in which year he was created Baron 
Mamey, dying a month later ((i, E. C[o- 
KAYSEj, Complete Peernijf, v. 259). It is 
therefore prokible that NValter's works were 
written earlier than is indicated by the date 

I of publication of his first work. " Possibly 

, he is the Walter whose services in Paris 
were so useful to Thomas Lupset q. v.] in 

I 1528 (Letter* find i'ajiem, iv. 4022-a). 

I His works are; 1. '(iuystarde and Sygys- 
niimde. Here foloweth the amerous liystory 
of (iuistarde and Sygjsraonde and uf theyr 

I, dolorous delh by her father, newly trans- 
lated out of laten into eiiglysshe by Wyl- 
lyam Walter, servaunt to Syr Henry Mar- 
ney, knight, chaunceler <jf the duchy of Lan- 
eastre. Imprinted at London in Flete 
Strete at the sygne of the Sonne by Wyn- 
kyn de Worde. In the yere of our lorde 
1532,' 4to, The poem was reprinted for the 
Roxburghe Club in 1818. It is writti^n in 
seven-line stanzas, with occasional addi- 
tional stanzas in the some metre inserted by 
H. Coplande by way of edifying comment. 
The Latin may be Leonard .'Vretino's version 
of Boccaccio's storj-. Tlie poem is difl'ereut 
from 'The statelie Tragedy of Guistard and 
Sisraond' which occurs in ' Certaine 
wortbye Manuscript Pot.-ms of great Anti- 
quit it- . . . published by J. .S,,' London, 
15117; Edinburgh, 1^12; iiut the metre is the 
same, and neither poem is directly from 
Boccaccio. 2. 'The Spectacle of Lovers. 
Hereafter foloweth a lytell conlravers dya- 
logue between love and councell with many 
goodly argumentes of good women and baJ, 
very compendyoiis to all estates, newly 
compyled by William Walter, servaunt 
HMlo Syr Henry Marnaye, knyght, Chaun- 
C(;Iour of t he Duchy of Lancast re. Imprynt ed 
at London in Flele Strete at the svgne of 
the Sonne by me, Wynkyn de ^\'or<Ie,' n.d., 
4to. There is a short account of this poem, 
which is apparently a translation, in Col- 
lier's ' Bibliiigrajihicul Account of Early 
English Literature' (ii. 378, 482). Holx/rt 
Coplande writes I'envoy. 3. 'Tytus and 
(le.syppus. Here begynneth the hystory of 
Tytus and fic-yppus translated out of latyn 
in to englyshe by Wvllyam AValter, some- 
lymeservante to Syr Ilenry Mamey, knyght, 
chaunceler of the duchy of Lancastre. Em- 
prynted at London in the Flete Strete at 
the sygne of the Sonne by me, Wynkyn de 
Worde,' n.d., 4lo. The poem is described in 
Dibdin's edition of Herbert's Ames. 

[DilKJin's edition of Herbert's .^mes, ii. 292, 
3.'i7, 338; Warton's English Voelry, iii. 188, iv. 
339; none of the original editions of Walter's 
works are in the Brit. Mas, Libr.] R. 13. 
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WALTERS, KDWAUn (1808-1872), 
^chUect, WHS born in UcCDmbi-r 1808 at 
11 Fencburch IJuiUings, Lnndon, the ivsi- 
dence and olEcu of his liithtT, John Walters, 
who was also an architect. WiJters was 
educatod at Brijfhton, and shortly after his 
father's death entered, without article?, 
the office of Isaac Clarke, one of his fiither's 
pupils. Three years" tniining with Clarke 
wa« followed successively by eugajroments 
under Thomas Cubitt [([.v.], Lewis Vul- 
liamy[q. v.]^ — with whom U «-en .Tones (1809- 
1874) [q.v.J wasa student tit liie time — John 
Walten, and finally Sir John Uennie[q.v.] 
In March 183:; Wulters was seut by Hennie 
to Constant inoiile to superintend the erect ion 
of a small-arms factory and other works for 
the Turkish poveriimrnt. At Constantinople 
he made the acqimintunce of W. II. Harlow, 
engineer to the .MidliiTid railway, with 
whom he 8uh.se([iionlly colliibonited in 
various works at home. \\'hile in Turkey 
Walters mode pliiTis for a palace for the 
sultan (never carried out), and at the (yime 
time secured the friendship of Richard 
Cobden fq. v.], then staying; at Constanti- 
nople, lie telt Turkey in 18^17, and made a 
jouniey throuph Italy with Barlow. (Jn 
returntuf; to Kiiglund he established, on 
Cobden's advice, a practice in Manchester in 
1839. 

Walters'g office in Manchester was at 20 
(now 24) Cooper .'Street, ttne of his earliest 
works was a warehouse for Cobden at 1(5 
Molsey Htreot. After a few unimportant 
chapel and school commissions, he designed 
rri 1840 Oftkwood Unll.nTudor nmnsinn, for 
Onnrml lleywiirth, and .St. Andrew's free 
church at tin' corner of (_tro.svenor Square 
»nd ( ).";ford Street. It was not till ISfil that 
Walters was brought into jiublic notice by 
his design for tlic warehouse at the angle of 
Aytonn Street and Portland Street, which 
initiated the fashion (d' building Muuche.ster 
warehouses in the style of the Italian renni^- 
s&nce. I'Vom 1848 to 18(10 he was the 
leading architect of the town, iind erected 
some tifly buildings, including warehouses, 
residences, bunks, nnd chapels (for list, .«■» 
the liitilder, 187:.', xxx. L'(Jl). His best nnd 
most important works were the Free-Trade 
Hall ( I80H) and the .Mnnchester ami Salford 
bank in Jloslev Street (18(i0). Walters's 
design for the Free-Trade llali was chosen 
in a limited competition, nnd is a fine example 
of Renaissance work of n severe ty]>B (see 
illustration. Builder, 1891!, Ixxi. 380). It 
cost 213,000/., and i.s considered to have good 
acoustic projjorties (Smith, Acnuiitirs of Puh- 
lic liuildinyi). In 18t)0 lie joined Barlow in 

•15 out the railway between Ambergate 



and Manchester, and designed manr of tii« 
stations, the most successful being those at 
Bakewell and Miller's Dale. 

Though \\'alters worked in Gothic at the 
opening of his career, his most auccnsful 
works were of a Itenaissance type, and h» 
applied the greatest care to the detaiU anil 
mouldings. Most of his warehouses, for the 
sake of the light, face north, itnd he was in- 
genious in providing sufficient projection* 
to counteract the absence of strong light 
and shade. 

In the competition for the Manchester 
assize courts (I860) Walters submitted iin- 
Buccessfully a tine classical design. He retired 
in I860, and died unmarried nt 1 1 Oriental 
Terrace, Brighton, on 22 Jan. 1872. 

[Builder, 1872, Exx. 199; Architectantl Pub- 
licot ion Society's Diet. ; Trans, KojhI Iu.stitau 
of Hritish Architects, 1871-2, p. IIS.J P. W. 

WALTERS. JOHX (1721-17H7). Welsh 
lexicograiiher. son of John Walters, was bora 
in August 1721 near the Forest, Llanedi, 
Carman henshire. Having taken orders. h« 
wa'- iuslilnted to tlie rectorj- of Llandougb 
(1 March 17")il), with the vicarage of bt. 
llibiry ( 10 .\iig. 17(iO) in the neighbourhood 
of Cowbridge, lilamorganshire, and in later 
years became prebendary of Llandafl'. He 
also held the jiosi of domestic chaplain to 
the Munsel familv at Margam (Anh. Vamhr. 
2nd ser. ii. 238).' 

Walters's chief work wos ' An English- 
Welsli Dictionary,' 4to, of which the fir^t 
three parts were printed at Llandovery, com- 
mencing "1 June 1770; parts four to twelre 
incluaiv being printed at Cowbridge ( 177S- 
I78U|, and the remaining six parts in Lon- 
ilon ( 178i'-1794). It was in connection with 
ihi.s work tliat the first printing pre.ss w«l 
estabtislii'd in filamorgun, Walters's printer 
(Rhys Thomas) removing from Llandoverr 
to Cowbridge so iis to be within a few miles 
of tlio compiler. An unpublished dictionary, 
compiled on the same lines by William Gam- 
bold ( U>72- 1 728), had come into Walters'! 
hands, nnd was utilised by hiin for his owra 
work, which, even to the present day, i* 
' nnrivnlled for its excellence in the idiomatic 
renderings of sentences, and shows the com- 
piler to have been a mo-ster of the idiom 
nnd phraseolopry of the Welsh language' 
( WlLi.l.\sis, Eminent If'ehfimyti, p. filO). 
The work proved a great financial loss to 
the author. .V second edition wa.« issued in 
IHl.') (Uolgeliy, 2 vols. -Ito), and a third 
was brought out, under the editorship of 
Walter Davies [q.v.] ((twallter MechainKbT 
the compiler's granddaughter, Hannah Wal- 
ters, under the patronage of the tirst Lord 
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Cinorben, in 1828 (Denbiph, 2 vols. 4to). I 
His ' Dissertation on the AV'elsli Lnnjruagi* ' 
was oppendyd to each edition. It was pre- 
viously published separately at Cowbridpe 
in 1771, and was probably the first book ever 
printed in (ilamorjfaM. 

Besides the works mentioned, Walters 
vva.s the author of: 1. Two Welsh sermons, 
to which was added an inquiry, written from 
an Armininn standpoint, into the doetrii»es 
of election and predestination (Cowbrid^e, 
1772, 8vo: I'nd edit. 1H0;5; .>d edit. 180-1). 
This work was translated into Knjilish by 
E. Owen of Studley, Warwickshire, in 1783. 
2. 'An Ode to Ifirmanity' (appended to a 
volume of bis son's poetry, M'rexbam, 1786, 
8vo). Several of Walters's letters to Owen 
Jones (1741 1814) [(|. v."; are pre.served in 
the British Mii,-eura(Addit. .MS.S.Xo. 1')0:.'4 
to lfj()31), anil .Vddit. MS. l.jOOl is a collec- 
tion of early Welsh poems [lartly transcribed 
by him. Letters addressed by him to Eil- 
ward Davies ( 17.">t> l8:il) are also preserx-ed 
at the Carditr public librarv. 

Walters died on 1 June 1707. and was 
survived by one of his three sons, Henry, 
who became a printer at Cowbriil(,'e and died 
in 1829 (KowL\ND, Camhrinn miiUurirajihi/, 
p. tt-W). 

The eldest son, .Toiix Wai.trub 0759- 
1789), poet, was born in 17-')!>. and became a 
scholar of .fesus Col!e;(e, (t.xford, whence he 
matriculated on 17 Dec. 1777. lie served 
for a time as sul>-libnirian in the Bodleian 
L,ibrary, and praduated II. .V, on 21 June 
1781 lind .M.j\. on M .luly 17f< 1. lie was 
ajipointed fellow of bis collej.'e and fir<t 
master of Cowbridge school, but in 1781 
became headmaster of llutliin schocd, beiufr 
also rector of Efenechtyd in the same dis- 
trict. He died on '2>i June 1781), leaving a 
•widow and two diiu^hters. one of whom, 
Hannah, broupht out the third edition of 
berpraiulfather's dictionary, lie was buried 
et Efenechtyd, where a monument, with a 
[long Latin inscription by his father, was 
erected to his memory. 

While still an underj^raduatehepubli-sbed 
a Tolume of ' Poems with Notes ' (conimiuily 
Itnown as the ' HodU'ian Poems,' Ovfurd, 
178t>, 8vo), written before the age of nine- 
teen, and iiieluding a poem by a brother 
Daniel (17(t' 1787). .Many of these poem.- 
were republished in Pryse's ' Breezes from 
the Welsh .Mountains ' (Llanidloes, 18."i8), 
and perhaps the U-st ('Llewelyn and his 
Bards') was printed in 'Old \\elsli Chips' 
(1888, p. 2Vt8). His other works, apart from 
published sermons, were: 1. 'Transbitr-d 
Specimens of Welsh Poetry in Eufflisli Versi-, 
with some Original Pieces and Notes,' Lou- 



don, 1772, 8vo. 2. ' An ( )de on the Immor- 
tttlitr of the Soul, occasioned by the Opinions 
of J)r. Priestley; and Life: an Elegy,' 
Wrexham, 1776, 8vo. lie contributed many 
notes to the bistorirnl inlroduct ion of Jones's 
'IJelicks of the \\ lUb Bards' (1784, see 
note p. 7 ; cf. 2nd edit. !7(J4, i>. 22), where 
it is also mentioned that be projerted nn 
edition of Llvwareh Hen's jioems, ' with a 
literal [Eiiplish] vcTsion and note-s.' A 
translation of one of that jioi't's clepies by 
Walters was jirinted in the third edition of 
llie 'History of Wales' by Williaui War- 
rington. Eor the Society of lioyal British 
Bowmen, who.se meetings he is said to have 
'often enlivened by bis poetic talents in the 
character of poet laureate of the society,' he 
edited a reprint of Jtoger .\scham's 'Toxo- 
]diilus : the Schole or Partitions of Shooting ' 
( NN're.xhani, 1778, 8vo ; 2ud edit. Wrexham, 
1821 ). llcis said to havewritten a ' Letter 
to Dr. Priestley,' to which was adde<l 'A 
Discourse on the Natural Connection of 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Egtablisbnient.*.' 
Several sermons by him were also published 
( XliWl'OMt;, Mrmuir of Gabriel (iuudmnn, 
18o,5, p. .'jO, and App. K ; Kowlanps, Cam- 
brian Jiibl. p. tiM; Eoui.KES, Entcogivn 
Cymru, j). !l7o ; NlCHOl^, Lit. Anrcd. viii. 
122; FosTKR, Alumni Orun. 1715-1886, 
wliere, however, Walters is erroneously said 
toJiavo lived much beyond 178SI). 

[ Kowlamls's C'rimbrian ItiMidgrapliy, pp 347, 
o2«,i),16, 01(),6S.i; Asluon'sUant's LU*iiy<ldiaetli 
l!yinrei(», pp. 4.^1-5. Red Umgon (1887), »i 289; 
Catalogue Ciirditr Welsh Lilirary, pp. 803-4, and 
biojjjrapaii'id notes (manuscript) in copies of 
Dieriouary at the Library.] I). Ll. T. 

WALTERS, LUCY(l(t30?-ia08), mother 
«»f I he Duke of Monmouth. [See ^V alter.] 

WALTHAM, JOHN be(</. DiD.-i), bishop 
of Salishiiry and treasurer of England, was 
born at Walthani, near Ciriinsby, Lincoln- 
shire. He was the son of John and Mar- 
garet Waltlaiui, whose tomb still exists in 
the cbiireb ii|' Waltham, bearing an inscrip- 
tion quoted in the " .Vrclueologieal Journal' 
( vii. ;18',I). On 20 Nov. l.'Jtil he became pre- 
bendary of Lichfield (Lk Nkve, i. 608). la 
the same year be resigned the pndjend of 
Diintiam in tlie cutludrnl church of South- 
well ( iV). iii. 4|H). but he was prebendary- of 
Uatii]iton in Southwell till 1^8;! ( I'A. iii.463). 
< )u2.'i()ct. !:5()8be was nominated prebendary 
of Soulli Newbald in York Cathednd, and 
on 7 ( >et. 1370 till' n]>pointinent was ratified 
l.y the king ( li. iii. 20.')). (Jn 20 Feb. 1378 
lie was presented to the church of St. MuiT, 
South lielaey, in the diocese of Lincoln, in 
the king's gift {Cat. Pat. ItolU, 1377-81, p. 
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124). By 20 May 1378 he Und resigned 
that church, ns on that date hie 8ucce!<K>r was 
appointt-d (16. p. 207). On t! April 1.379 
AValtham wb8 iiominutiHl to a canonry in 
the ciillegiate church of Chestfr-le-.Street, 
Durham, but I liis appointment hedid not take 
up, heinff etewhere nominated (ih. p. 330). 
CIn 17 June '.lohn de Wntltham ' wiis pre- 
sented to the church of Grendon in the dio- 
cese of Lincoln (I'A. p. 354). In the Mme year, 
on 18 Sept., he was nominated to a canonry 
in the coUe^riate church of Auckland, Dur- 
ham (16. p. 3C7). Chi 27 Dec. 1379 he was 
E resented to the rectory of St. Peter, Berk- 
nrapstead, which he resigned before 22 April 
13S] (I'A. pp. 408, 619). A • ratiBcatiou of 
the estate of John de Waltham in the pre- 
bend of Bolinghope in Hereford Cathedral ' 
is dated 28 .\pril I.380 (ib. p. 463). 

On 8 Sept. 1381 'John de AValthnm, 
king's clerk,' was appointed during good 
behaviour keeper of the rolls of chancery 
(Cal. Pat. It<ilU, 1381-.'), p. 41). As iii 
January l;)8"i he was made archdeacon of 
Richmond (Le Xkve, iii. 139), on 24 Feb. 
license was granted him to execute hisollice 
as master of the rolls by deputy whenever he 
visited his archdeaconry (Cat. Pat. Rolls, 
1381-5, p. 5.30) ; he was appointed about the 
game time master of Sherborne Hospital in 
Dorset. On 27 .\pril 1.3N3, 'at the request 
of .Tiilin de Wiilllinm,' a patent wa."* grunted 
bj' which, nfttT tbe death cif William do Hiir- 
stall, the ])receding kivper, 'the Donius Con- 
. Tersorum shall remain for ever to the clerk, 
keeper of the rolls in chancery for the time 
being, and be annexed to ibat olhce . . .with 
power to the chancellor of En^dand or the 
Keeper of the great seal for the time being, ut 
every voidance to institute the successive 
keepers and put tluni in possession of the 
game' (ib. p. 2t;!tt). Lii:eu.se was granted on 
1 Dec. for Henry de I'en'y, earl of Nnrth- 
umberluiid, and MutiMa, his wife, to enfeoff 
John deWallham, clerk. and two others, with 
the castle and honour of Cockerrooiilh [ib. p. 
392). As keeper of the rolls in chancery, 
Waltham extended the jurisdiction of (he 
court of chancery by the introduction of the 
writ of subptrna. Under Ilenrv- V ibe com- 
mons petitioned Bgain.«t tbis novelty, but the 
king refused to discouliiiue its use, whicb has 
Burvived to the present {Hot. I'nil, iv. 84 n). 
On tbe discharge of the cbuncellor. IJiclmrd 
le Scrope (1327 l'-1403) [q. v.], Walt bam wns 
one of those to whom from 1 1 July to 1 .Sejit. 
1382 the custody of the great peal was en- 
trusted. Again, from 9 Feb. to 28 March 
1386 he,togetbi'r\vith twoclerksof chancery, 
wag responsible for the great seal. From 
23 April to 14 May in the same year he acted 



alone in the same capacity. Before 6 Xm. 
1381 John resigned the prebend of LanglM- 
in the collegiate church of Ljinchesler, Itui. 
ham (Cal. Pat. JRvlU, 1381-6. p. 47). On 
18 Oct. 1383 he was granted the prebend of 
t'risteshale in the king's free chi|)elofSl. 
Martin's-le-Grand, London (ib. p. 'Mh). Ini 
record under 2 Dec. 1.383 (ib. p. 343) Wilt- 
ham i(i referred to as 'parson of Hadleigfam 
Sutfblk.' In thissnmeyear he was op|<oini<>il 
prebendary of Southcavc in tbe church nf 
St. Peter's, York, and the nupointmeut was 
ratified by the kijig on 15 Jan. 13«s5 (it. p. 
518), and again on 30 Sept. 1387 (Le JiETt, 
iii. 211). On 19 Aug. 1384 the chapel gf 
St. Leonard, I'lyn, in Flint, was gnnted 
him for life (16. pp. 452, 457). 

Waltham resigned the mastership of the 
rolls on 24 Oct. 1380, and was appoioted 
keeper of the privy seal ( Hot. Pari. in. 229). 
He was one of the commissioners for the 
trial in May 1388 of .Vle.xander Nerille, 
archbishop of York, liobert de Vere. earl of 
Oxfortl and duke of Ireland, Michael deU 
Pole, earl of Suffolk, and others ( 1*. iii. 22»o). 
As keener of the privy seal he, with the 
chancellor and the trejisurer, bad power to 
survey the courts of chancery, both Ix^nchee, 
the exchequer, and therecei]it, and to temuTe 
inelKcient officers therefrom (ib. iii. 250a). 
A writ was issued to him when bishop of 
Salisbury to stop the collection of new papal 
impositions {ib. iii. 405 b). 

On 3 April 1388 Waltham was papalW 
provided to the bishopric of Salisbury (Lg 
Neve, Fatti, ii. 601 ; Monk of Eveshaic, p. 
106). On 13 Sept. the temporalities were «>- 
stored to him, and the next day he received 
the spiritualities. He was consecrated at 
Hannvi'll Priory, near Cambridge (LeXevk, 
/>«<«, ii. 601: }^rvum,J{ei/. .^'acrvni Anffl.f. 
60). Immediately after this a commission 
was issued by John Maydcnhitli, dean of Chi- 
chester, to act as his vicar-general, and two 
sufl'ragans were commis-Moned to perform 
the episcopal functions. Wulfham's fpt- 
quent absences in l./Oudon made these de- 
vices necessary. In the disputes between 
king and people AN'altham whs usually no 
the royal side. 

Waltham was one of the bishops whti re- 
sisted the claim of .Archbishop Courtenavto 
visit his diocese, nml pleaded that tbe right 
of visitnlinn hud Inpsed with the death of 
Urban VI, who hiul granted bulLs empower- 
ing the archhi.sbop to hold it. He tried to 
strengthen his position by procuring from 
Boniface IX an exemption for himself and 
his diocese. But Courtenav declared bis right 
to be independent of papal permission orprt>- 
hibition, and proceeded with the yisitatjon. 
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IHe tLreuteued Waltham with excommunica- 
Ition. Two Java afterwards Walthnui yii'lded 
|(Gouwiy, De'l'rcffulibm, 1 743, pp. 348, 340 ). 
In 1390 Wttlthnm himself got into similar 
iditticulties with the chapter of Snlishury, 
r^'hich resisted his visitatorial authority. 
[Finally, the king intervened, and on ngrte- 
iinent was drawn up between the bi.ibop and 
Icliapter, and confirmed by Honiface IX, 
[vrhicli permanently settled the mode, dura- 
tion, and precise limits of the episcopal 
jurisdiction over the chapter. By this ugriM'- 
luent visitations of tho cathcKlral could be 
held only septennialiy. 

Waltham was made treasurer nf EnplRnd 

■ in May 131U (Godwin, I)e I'rmiu/i/mx, 1743, 

^p. 348; HliiDES, I'lilyrhruniroii, i.x. -'47; 

Stubb.«, Cuntt. UUt. ii. r)<X'^). The Jlonk of 

Eveshnm (p. 123) gives the date of appoint- 

^Lment as the beginning of October. Wult- 

HLam held this ottice till his death. His 

H acts as treasurer, no le»g than ns bit^hop or 

Has keeper of the rolls, were iinjiiipiihir. \ 

complaint was made against tin' • novelty' 

of his cau.sing certain cloths to be sealed 

§(Rot. I'nrt. iii. 437 h, •J41 b). t'oniplnints 
also were made of excessive prisage ol wines 
taken at his order (ih. pp. 44(1 6, 477 h). 

Waltham died on 1 7 Sept. 13iV). IJichiirdll 
honoured him in death ns in life, and ordered 
his tomb to be erected among the kings in 
Westminster (Le N'kve, Fniiti, ii. (iOl ; Wai.- 

PBINCIIAM, llht. Any/, ii. 218: (iouwi.v, De , 
Prrrsiilibus, 1743, ji. iUy). The king over- 
ruled by costly presents the objections of the 
monks to the burial of Waltham in the royal 
chapel. A fine brass si ill remains in St. 
Kdward's Chapel representing Wultliiim in 
full canonicals. This brass is one of very 
few remaining from the fourteenth century. 

■ lie is the only person not of royal blood who 
is honoured with a tomb among our kings 
and queens (Bhadlev, Annah of Wntmin- 
iter Abtiry, p. 89). H is will, dated on 2 Sept . 
139"), was proved on 26 Sept. (Le Neve, i 
Fasti, \\.va\). I 

The bishop must be distinguished from a 
contemporary John de Wallhiim, prinr of 
Ura.x, u house of Austin rnnons, and after- ^ 
wards subdeou of York. The bishop was u 
'secular,' the jirior olI>rB.x a ' regular, priest. 
It is possible that some of the preferments 
attributed above to John of Waltham, after- 
wards bishop of Salisbury, may have fallen , 
to this second John of" Waltham. Both I 
John de Walthams have also been confused 
witli John de Wolton [Jl. 1410) [q. v.] 

[(^ulemiars of Patent Rolls. 1377-81, 1381-5; 
Roll* of I'nrliameiil, vols. iii. and iv, ; Rymer'a 
FoMlcrs, vol. vii. ; Lo Neve's fast i Kcclesiir 
Anglicanx, eil. Hardy ; Godwin, De Prtroulibus 
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Angliie (1741); Stubbs's Begistruin Sacram 
ADglicaniini ; Waltingham't Htstoria Attglicanit 
nod Higilen's I'olychroniconfboth in KoUsSer.); 
Mniik of liveslmni, cd. Hcarno ; Foss's Jn<%es of 
Kngland and lliugnipbia Juridica ; Jones'» Oio- 
o>s8» Hist, of Salisbury; Bradley's .Annals of 
Westminster Abbey.] M. T. 

WALTHAM, ROGER op (rf. 1336), 
author. [See Rogkr.] 

WALTHEOF, or Lnt. Waldevcs or 
GiALi.EvtH (rf. 107G), Korl of Northumber- 
land, was the only surviving son of Siward 
Fq. v.], earl ofNorthuiiibrin.by his first wife, 
Eldeda, .Klflned.or .-KthelHned, one of three 
daughtert^ of Karl Ealdred or .Vldred, son of 
Earl Uhtred [q. v.] \\'altheof was u mere 
boy at bis father's death in Ulo,"), From 
the fact that he had learned the psalter in Lis 
youth it may be conjectured that he was in- 
tended tor I lie monastic life, that the death 
of his elder brotlierrsee underSiAVARH^caused 
this iutintiiiii to be abandoned, and that bis 
t-nrly tmliiiug was not without some in- 
flufiife nil his life. At u ialer time he was 
Eurl of Iluntingdon.shire and Northampton- 
shire, the most probable date for his appoint- 
ment being that of the downfall of 'rostig 
[q. v.] in 1(«!5 (Freeman, h'ormnn Cow/iient, 
li. 6o9-<iO). That he took part in the bottle 
of Fulford agftinst the Danes is tmlikely (It 
is asserted only by Snorro, Laino, iii. 84, 
where there seems a confusion betwi'en him 
and Edwin ihe brother of Morcar [q. v,]), 
and there is no trustworthy evidence that 
he was at the battle of Hastings (i7». p. 95; 
Frkeman, U.S. iii. 362, 426, 626). Along 
with other great Englishmen, he was taken 
by the C'omiucror to Normandy in 1067. 

When the Danish fleet was in the Humber 
in September ItttJU. Woltheof joined it with 
Bomeships, and in the tight nt York with the 
garrison of the castle took his stand at one 
of the gates, and as the Freneh fugitives 
issued forth from the burning tity cut them 
down one by one, for he was of immense 
strength; bis prowess on this occasion is 
celebrated by a contemporary Norse poet, 
who says that 'he burnt in the hot fire a 
hundred of the king's henchmen' (Corpu* 
Poefictim lioreale, Vi. 227). Alter the Danes 
had left England be went lo meet Ihe king, 
who was encarap<'d by the Tees in January 
1070, submitted to him, took on oath of 
fealty, and was restored to his earldom 
(Oriiebic, p. 616). William gave him to 
wife his niece Judith, a daughter of hia 
sister Adelaide, by Enguerrand, count of 
I'onthieu, and in 1072 appointed him to 
succeed Gospatric [q. v.] as earl of North- 
umberland. He was friendly with Walcher 
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[q. v.], bishop uf Durlintii, iiiid vra» ttlwnys 
ready to enforce tlio bUhop's decrees. 

Through bismotliiT Wiiltbeof inherited flie 
blood feiid which had been begun bv the mur- 
der of his great-grandfutlier, Eiirl Ihlrod, 
and, hearing in 1073 that the sonsofCnrl, the 
murderer of his grandfather Eiildred, were 
met together with tlieir sons to feast at the 
house nf their eldest brother at Seltrington 
in the Ka«t Riding, he Kent a strong baud of 
men, who fell upon thenr iinawarijs, slew 
them all except two nf Cari'M lioii.s — Canute, 
■who was extremely po|iidar, and Sunmrled, 
who chanced not to be there — and returned 
to tlieir lord liulen with s-poil of all hinds. 
In lOrO he wn.« jiresent at the wedding feast ' 
of Ualpb fiuader ^). v.] or Wnder, earl of | 
Norfolk; and lie was invited to join in the | 
conspiracy, that was made on that occajiou, 
to divide the whole country between htm and ! 
the Kurl uf Norfolk mid Hereford, one of 
Iheni tu bu tint king and the other two earls. 
lie appears to have been entrapped against 
bis will into gi\ing bis coiusent (Ft.ou. Wio. 1 
nn. 1(174; IIUREHli',p[). o^U-"), represents him ' 
(u« refusing his consent, but svvearing.«'erecy). | 
He repented, and as soon as be could witnt | 
to Lanfranc [q. v.] and confi^ssed to him the 
nnlawfu! oalb tliiit be bad falien. Tbeareli- 
bishop prescribeil bim u ])enanei'. and conn- [ 
selled him to go to the king, who was then in i 
Normandy, and lay the wlmle matter liefure 
him. He went to William, told liim what I 
be Lad done, otl'ered him treasure, and im- j 
plored his forgiveness. The king took the | 
matter lightly, and Waltheof remained with I 
him until his return In lingbmd, when the j 
rebellion wu> nvttr. Before long, however, , 
the Diinisb fleet, which had been invited 
over by the rebels, apjieared in the llumber, ' 
and the king caiised vVattheof to be arrest ed I 
and im]irlsoned. j 

At f'biistiuHH he was brought to trial be- 
fore the king at Wtneliester, on the charge 
of having Iwu privy to, and having abetted, 
the bite rebellion, lil.'9 wife .ludltli Informing 
against him. He aHowed that be knew of 
the conspiracy, but tially denied that be had 
in any way Bbette<i it. .Sentence was de- 
ferred, and he was committed to slrifter 
custody at Winchester than before. In 
jirison be pa.wed his lime in seeking to make 
Ills iieaee with God by prayers, WKtching.s, 
fastinua, and alms-giving, often weeping 
bitterly, and daily, it is said, reciting the 
whole psalter, which he had learned in hi,s 
youth (("A. p. ri.3(J: Fi.ou. Win.) He is also 
faid to have besought the king to allow him 
to become a monk {Lilier ile Ui/ilii, p. ;i;>4). 

Lanfranc expressed his conviction that 
the earl was innocent of treason and that 



his penitence wa.? sincepe (Flor. Wio.) 
That he did take the onth of con^pirac/ 
seems as certain as that he speedily repented 
of doing so. It is probable that the other 
ennsiiirators, with or without his afisrat, 
used his name to induce the Danes, with 
whom it would have great inllnence, to in- 
vade England ; that ho did not tell thi« to 
tlie king, and possibly was not aware of it; 
and that when William found that the 
Danish Heet had come, he thought far more 
seriously of Waltheol's part in the con- 
spiracy than before, and was led by his niece, 
the earl's wife, to believe, truly or faUelv, 
that her husband wad the cause uf their 
coming. 

On 15 May 1076 his case was considered 
in the king's court ; he was condemned to 
death for having consented when men wen 
nlott lug against the life of his lord, for not 
inn ing resisted them, and for having forborne 
imbllcly to denounce their conspiracy. Tho 
order for his execution was soon Rent down 
to Winchester, and earlv on the uioming of 
the 31st he was led fortli from prison before 
the citizens had risen from their birds, 
for bis guards feared that a rescue might be 
attempted, and was taken to St, Giles's Ilill, 
which overlooks the city. HeAvore the robe* 
of bis rank as earl, and when he came to the 
]daee where lie was to he beheadinl distri- 
buted them among the clergy and the few 
poor men who happened to be present. He 
asked that he might say the Lord's prayer. 
W hen he had said ' Lead ns not into temott- 
tion,' his voice was choked with tean<. The 
headsman would wait no longer; he drewhik 
sword, and with ono blow cut off the earl'a 
head. The bystanders dec'ared that th« 
heard the severed head clearly pronounce tli 
last words of the prayer, ' but deliver usfirom 
evil, -Vnien.' 

Waltheof was tall, well roade, and estlB- 
ordinarily strong. Matchless ns a ■warrior, 
he wiLs weak and unstable in character; he 
seems to have been made a tool of bv the 
conspirators in Id'o, anil was probabW f 
deKcient in insight as to inter]>ret the Con- 
queror's clemency to him in 1070 as a siin 
of Weakness, and the subsequent favour that 
he sliuwrd him as a proof that his imporl- 
ance was far greater tlian it really ■»■««. la 
spite of his vengeance on the family of Cirl, 
which must be viewed in connection wilk 
the barbarous state of the north and witb 
the doings of his immediate auccstorj, li« 
was a religious man, a constant and devoir 
attendant ondivine services, and very libtol 
to tlie clergy, monks, and poor. IIn enncM 
the abbey of Crowland in South Linfoln- 
shire, bestowing on it the lordship ofBM* 
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nsck in Northumjitoiishin', 10 help Abbot 
IJlfcytel ill building his new church, iind 
pincfii hin cousin Morkere, the younger son of 
Ligiilf [st'v under WalcheRj by ^^■ultllL•of» 
mothers sister, at Jurrow to be educated as 
a monk, giving the convent with him the 
church and lordship of Tynemoulh(8T»lKON, 
Jlifluria Rri/um, c. 1(M5; Montmlicvti, i. l!3l>). 
Nevertheless he unjustly kept possession of 
two estates in Northamptonshire that hud 
been given to IVterborough by his step- 
mother, and bud after her death been held, 
with the consent of the convent, by his 
father Siward for his life, lie entered into 
an agreement with the nbbcit Leofric, in the 
presence of Kdward the Confessor, by which 
be received live marcs of gold 111 considera- 
tion of at once giving up one of the estates, 
keeping the other for bis life, but broke 
the agreement and kept both. During the 
reign of ilnruld he rejiented, and, going to 
Peterborough, assured the convent that both 
should come to it on bis death (Cuile.t- Ui- 
plomalirim, iv. No. 927); they were, however, 
both held by the widow (Sorman Coni/urKt, 
V/.'-J'')'). 

' W'aUheors execution was an unprece- 
dented event, and the Conijueror, wlicv, 
though terrible in his punishments, never 
condemned any one else to death, must 
have been influenced in his case by some 
special consideration sudi as would lie 
imbrded by the belief that he was the main 
cause of a foreign invasion. The act 01 
verily has been regarded as the turning 
point in William's reign, and was believed 
to have been connected with his subsefjuent 
troubles and ill-success (FuEK.MAy, u.s. p. 
'5; OjtliKKlC, p. 544). 'Ilioiigb his father 
OS a Kline by birth, Waltlnof \ni» regarded 
as a champion of English freedoni and a 
national hero, and his ])euite:iee uiul death 
caused him to be venerated by the Knglisli 
OS a saini and martyr. His body was first 
buried hastily at the [ildce of execution ; a 
fortnight later the Conijiiei^ir, at Judith's 
request, allowed Abbot Ulfcytel to remoxe 
it to Crowland, where it was buried in the 
chapter-house of the abbey. Ten years later 
Ulfcytel was deposed, possibly becau.se he 
encouraged the reverence paid to the earl's 
memory at Crowland (^Kui;km.\.n). His suc- 
cessor. Ingulf [n. v.], cnu.«ed Waltheofs body 
to be tniiisluted and laid in the church in 
IW'J, when, nil the coffin being opened, it 
iras fuund to be undacayed and to iiave the 
bead united to it, a red line only marking 
the place of severance. Miracles began to 

I be worked in great number at the martyr's 
new tomb (OiiDiiBlc; Will. M.\lm. ; Mim- 
pula v. fVnldevi). The next abbot, Geoffrey 






^a 
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(rf. 1124), though he was a Frenchman, 
would not allow a word to be spoken in dis- 
parajfument of the earl, and was rewarded 
with a vision of Waltheof in company with 
St. Bartholomew and St. Guthlac, when the 
apostle and the hermit made uii by their 
alternate remarks an hexameter line to the 
effect that Waltheof was no longer headless, 
and, though he had been an earl, was then 
a king (Ordebic). Under the next abbot, 
Waltheof, the son of (lospatric. the monks 
sent to the ICnglish-bom < >rderic, who bad 
beforetime visited their house, to write an 
epitaph for the earl, which he did and in- 
serted in his ' History.' 

Waltheof left three daughters. The eldest, 
Matilda, married, first, Simon de Senlis, who 
was in consequence made earl of Nort hampton 
'(J. v.]; by Inra she was mother of M'altneof 
\d. 1 1 59) [q.v.~ ; she married, secondly, David I 
[q.v.j king of .Scot land. The second,. Judith, 
married IJalph of Toesny, the younger ; and 
the third married Ilobert FitzUichard [see 
under Clake, KltHAitD he, d. 1090 ?" (W IL- 
LIAM OF .IrsiikoES, viii. ."JT). His widow Ju- 
dith founded a house of Benedictine nuns at 
Elstow, near Bedford (Moiiwiticoii, iii. 411 ). 

[I'lor. Wi),'. (Engl. Ilist.Sor.) ; A.-S. Chron. 
cd. I'Uimmer; Ordcric, Will, of Jumiegos 
(bolli ed. Duchesne): .Sym. Dunelm., Will, of 
.Uiilme!i)iury's (icsin lirgiini, Liber de Hydu(aU 
Rolls Ser.); Will, of I'uit. e.l. (iilcs; Vita ct 
Pusuio Wodevi, Miraculn ."<. Wiildevi np. Chron. 
Angl.-NoriD. vol. li. ed. Michel, uf no hiaturicnl 
ralue except us regards the cult; Corp. PoeU 
Bor. ; Frcemau's Norm. Coiiq.] W. H. 

WALTHEOF {d. 1 159), saint and abbot 
of Melrose, was the second son of .Simon de 
St-nlis, earl of Northampton and Himlingdon 
i[. V. I, by Matilda, eldest daughter of Wal- 
t!ierif(</. l()7tj) "^q. v.], earl of Huntingdon 
iiiid Northumberland, He must be distin- 
guished from Waltheof, son of Gospatric, 
abbot of Crowland (Freemax, Nurman C'uii- 
rjue»t,\y. 524, 003, v. 828 ). Wall heof showed 
an inclination to the church from his earliest 
years, and became a canon regular at Nostal 
in Yorkshire, not wi.shing to enter a house 
on his brother's domains, in the fear of lieing 
compelled by him to return to .swular life. 
He quitted Nostal, and became prior of Kirk- 
ham in the same county. His biographer 
relatesseveral miracles wrought by him while 
here, and asserts that tin- archbishopric of 
York was offered to him and refu-'ed. Doubts 
which had for sometime troubhd him as to 
thesuliicieiit aiisterityofthe.'ViigiHliniaiinilo 
led to his linally quitting Kirkhum. in spite 
of the forcible remonstrance of his monks, 
who even invoked ecchwiastical censure on 
their deserting prior. He entered the Cister- 
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ciaii monniftcn- of Wanlon, iind drew down 
on it the wnitii nf his IirotliiT Simon and bis 
former in< inii>t «'rv. To avoid t In- former t ht-y 
fivnt him to tlioir ]iur<'nt liit-raulx, whirli 
wafi ontsidc Simon's h]ih4.-rt! of influcnci*. 
After u liricf moment of temptation to lajist.' 
into an eohier life during; hi.s nrobntiun, in 
which he wiis iissistt!<l by a miricidoiis in- 
tervenliiin, he lieoame noted even nmrmf; 
the Cistereiunsforhisansterity and sanetity. 
AVhen, in 1 14s, liiehurd, tlie" first abbot of 
!Melro^4•, dii-d, the monks electi-d Wultlieof 
as his sucees.-or. As iiblHjt he was noted for 
his mil(ln>-s> towiirds others, his severity t.>- 
wurds himself, iind hi;; )iumility. He would 
not allow his lii)rh fonnK'ticms to be nien- 
tiimi'd, and whi-n he journeyed took but three 
attendiints. Kven wlu-n scarcely able to 
walk himself he insisted on \ isitinif the sick. 
He had fr('(|iienl visions and miraculoiiR ex- 
perii-nei's. nil of which, says his bin^rapher. 
were ki'pt eonoeiiled by his inlliieni-e until 
his death. He inllueneed his brother to brin^r 
about the foundation of (hi- priory of Saw- 
tn-y, his Juilf-brotli)T Hi'urv to found Holm 
Cultrani. his stcji-fatln'r David to found 
Kinloss, and his nejihew Mah-olm to found 
('upar. .Inst before hi^diath he was elected 
bishop oftilasffow, but he- refused the honour. 
He died after a tedious and painful illness 
on a Aiiff. 1 loil. 

Numerous miriiculous cure.? began to be 
wniUdht «l liislombviTysoon after his death. 
In 1 171 Infjelram q. v. , bishop of (ibisfrow, 
transferred his body to a new marble tomb. 
Tlierhroiiicle of .Melrose ri'liites that on this 
occasion the boily anil its vi'stnieuts weiv 
found intact. In 1:?10 his liones were re- 
moved from llu- entrance to the chapter- 
house to a sjiol in the cast part of the 
chapler-honsi'. 

[Tlicchii'f lu<i^'r:i]ihiTof .St.AV.iltlicof is Jonlaii. 
a moiik of I'urntss. who wrote of the saint sonio 
time l/ftwccn 1'.'07 hikI I2I4. Jordan's liio- 
graphy is prinlid in the .Actii .Sini'tonim ISol- 
lanUi, August, vol. i. ]ip. 24S 77. .V few adili- 
tionitl notii'cs arc to lie fonml in the Chriin. of 
Melro.fe (Maillanil (Inli), ed. Stcvensiin, pp. 7;>. 
7(i, 81, l.')7.| W. K. It. 

"WALTON. ; See also W.\ ITON. J 

"WALTON, 15KI.\N orlU.'YAN (Um?- 
](i()l ), bishop iif Chester and editor of the 
' Kn){lisli INd^plot Bible,' was born about 
ItKHlin the district of ClevelaiKl in theNorth 
Kidin); of Yorkshire, either at Hilton or the 
adjoinin^r parish of Seanier or Seymour. He 
was matriculated at Ma^rdaleiie CoUepe, 
(.'ambridjfe.on IJuly I'!14, becoming .sir.ar in 
1617, but two years afterwards mifrrated to 
I'eterhouse, where lie also became kviiit, ?,t\i- 



' duatini; RA. in 161»-:*0, M.A. in 16^ 
I).I). in 1(KR». After bisoTtlinationilti:: 
obtained some clerical and educational 
in the county of Suffolk, where he mtA 
ao(|uaintance of his first wife, Anne lit 
t l.">i.t7;--1640>, whofre family name ocfi 
Chedesdon and LirermrMv. 'Shortly afd 
marriage he went to I»ndon. where 1 
came a.«sistant to Kichard Stock, rector ( 

, Hallows, HreadStreet. At the death of i: 
Walton was on 1 Oct. Iti'JS presented* 
livinfT of St. Martin's Orpar in CannonS 
which he retained until the troubles of 
( Hknnhssv, yi,r. Hep. Eccl. ISSfl, p. 
While in l..ondon he made an elabi.irate ' 
of thehiiitoryof the tithe aspuidtothr 
don clerpy. a subject which from 16Ci- 
enjraped public attention 'jet. art. Sn 
,loii.v\ 'I'he clerpy comjilalned in jarti 
of the practice whereby the citizens of 
don, by designating the larfrer pori 
their rent as fine, mulcted the clerpy < 
greater part of the tithe which was '{a 
the rent ; and "Walton calculated that u 
aldermen and two hundred common c 
nie-n ' payed not as much as si.x farm< 
the country.' Actions for non-]>aTn:i: 
tithe, as the law then stood, coulil n 
brought in the ecclesiastical courts, bu 
to come before the mayor, with the ris 
a costly appeal to the court of char 
After some abortive attempts at legish 
a petition was presented by the Lc 
clerpy to Charles I in lt};J4, which wa 
fern-d to Archbishop Laud, the lord k» 
the I'arl marshal, the bishop of I.x>ndon. 
Cotlinptcm, and Chief-justice Kichar 
who ail declared against the practice •; 
city. It was then arranged that some 
mittees might meet on each side ti> 
of accommodation, three persons beingn 
by the court of aldermen, and three bi 
bishop of London ; and of the bishop's r 
lU'cs Walton was one. The proceedir 
the committees, however, came to not 
and the matter being again brought 1 
the lords referees was by them referr 
the king in council on 5 Nov. lU^ii, ai 
:> Dec. the king himself \«-as made ar 
.V book drawn up by "Walton, contuinii 
account of the true value of all the li 
in London, was then, by the advice o 
bishop of L(mdon, put into the hands c 
king, who, however, was prevented 
settling the business owing to his atte 
being distracted by matters of greate 
gency ; and after aii unsuccessful ordei 

j meetings of arrangement should be h« 

■ each parish, leave was given to the 
ti>wards the end of 16.')8 to sue in the « 
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, Walton's treatiae is snid to liiive bet-'n en- 

lled a ' Copv of a Moderat*.' \alimt ion ' nii<l 

^ have remained in manuscript at LunibL'th ; 

jit the onlv work bv ^\'akon nientioiiRil by 

id (Cat.'MSfl. Li'itnlifth, p. 38) is No. 273, 

liich is entitled 'A Treatise concerning 

Pajment of Tythes and Oblations in 

ondon,' and was published in 17ij2 in the 

3oLlectanea Ecclesiastica' of Samuel Urew- 

Br. Owing to the fact that some of the 

cumenta used by Walton perished in the 

of London, his treatise is still of impor- 

sce. 

Walton's services to the cler^n' were re- 
»rded by a seriesof prefei'ments: on 1.1 Jan. 
J35-(i he was presented by tlie kinp to the 
to livinp^s of St. Gilcs's-in-t lie-Field!-, and 
adon, Essex, tlie former of which he would 
em to Lave re.sijfned at once (1Iknxe.ssv, 
173j : he was tdso made, it i.s said, cbtip- 
in to the king, though no record of such an 
ppoi lit incnt occurs in the state iMpcrs iit thi.s 
me. In ecclesiuslical iiiatter* lit' vitm a fol- 
BwiT uf Laud, und incurred the dis]ileii.<ure 
his parishioners at St. Martin's Orgar by 
Bviiig the communion table from the centre 
the church to the east window, as well 
by brinpng actions for tithe. In conuec- 
on with this dispute Walton luid his wife 
Irereon 5 Hay Ki.'jti summoned as witne-sses 
ainet some parishioners of St. Martin's 
rgar before the court of liipb commission 
!>/. Statf Puitfi-s, I)om. llw.VO, p. ri02 ; 
kUD, ]\'urk»,\\\ i.'jIJ^). Hence a petition 
^as presented to parliament in 1041 for his 
Bprivation, containing these and other more 
lious charpes, and in the same year was 
iblished 'The articles and charge prov'd in 
ftrliament aijiiinsl Dr. Walton, Minister of 
t. Martins t)rfrarsin Ciinuon Street, wherein 
Ilis subtile Tricks and popish innovations arc 
discovered ... as also his impudence in de- 
faming the . . . House of Commons,' Lon- 
don, Ito (cf. Commom' Jovniah, ii. ;(1I4, 39fl). 
Ue was in consequence dispossessed of his 
Loiirlou livinp, and also that of Sandon, 
whither he had (rone for refupe, and where 
he is said tn have been at one time in peril 
of bis life. In l(J4'i he was sent to prison for 
a time as a delinipient. When released he 
went to Oxford, then the headijiiarters of the 
royalist party ,whcrehe wnsincorporated D.l). 
in 1640. His first wife bad died on i;.'i May 
1640 (being buried in Sandon clmrcb), jiro- 
bahly leaving him suHicient property tVir his 
maintenance. On 17 Oct. 1046 he petitioned 
to be allowed to compound on the Oxford 
articles for' the smalt remninderof his estate, 
his library and other goods to the value of 
1,000/. having been sold and his livings 
disposed of to others.' He stated that he 




had attended the king as one of his chaplains, 
and was afterwards appointed to wait upon 
the Duke of York, in whose service he con- 
tinued at l>xford until its surrender. His 
petition was granted on 7 .Inn. HU6-7, and he 
was fined 3o/. 10((.,beingft tenth of his estate 
( Cnl, Comm.for Ciimjmiiiitliii'/, p. 1544). 

.A.t Oxford, where oriental studies were 
flourishing, Walton would seem to have ac- 
quired some knowledge of the languages in 
which there are ancient versions of the Bible, 
as well as of the Hebrew text. It is generally 
assumed I bat it was during his residence t here 
that be formed the project of the ' Polyglot 
Bible,' with wdiich bis name has ever since 
been ii.ssooiated. No fewer than three poly- 
glot bibles bad appeared in Europe prior to 
Walton's, the Paris polyglot as late as 1645; 
but the extreme costliness of the.se works 
rendered a new edition desirable, and oti 
this fact Walton dwells in the circular puli- 
iished in I'io:?, as well as on the advanced 
state of oriental learning, which rendered an 
improved edition poasibl.-. Much thought 
must have been bestowed on th(> preparation 
of the work before this circular Wiis issued, 
and in the meantime, the parliament having 
taken posse.nsion of (txford, Walt mi had 
migrated lo London, where he lived in the 
house of Dr. William Fuller (ir>S0:--ll5r»})) 
[u. r.l, who had been ejected from hi.? living 
of St. Oiles's, Crimilegate, but retained a 
bouse in the iieighlxmrhood, and whose 
daughter Jane was Walton's set'Oiid wife. 
The plan of the work conceived bv Walton 
received the approbation of Selden and 
I'ssher, the acknowledged lenders of Eastern 
learning in the British I.iles, and the services 
of uiiiuy eminent scholars at both universities 
were retained for the correct iiiu of the sheets. 
The specimen sheet issued with the pro- 
spectus (of which B copy is preserved in the 
library of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge) 
promised indeed little for the success of the 
work, as the types are bad and the printing 
incorrect, facts which did not escape the 
notice of contemporary critics. Walton, 
however, promised that these defects should 
bo remeiiied. A committee of persons of 
known credit was formed to receive the sub- 
scriptions which were solicited in the pro- 
spectus, with the promise of n complete copy 
of the work for every 10/. subscribed ; and 
these began to flow in with extraordinary 
rapidity, no less than 8,(KX)/. being contri- 
buted in a few months; considerable sacri- 
fices were made at both the universities to 
provide tlies<! funds. In the dedication to 
Charles II added to the work after the Re- 
storation, Walton as.serts that he had taken 
the opinion of tlxc ton% A\xxvsv4\i\s. «v\a,*siSk. 
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i«ceirMi thi! mya.\ reply tlmt were it not for 
llid biiniihmcnt ho would hinniclf bear tlie 
K'tjK'iiiu!; in till-' "Bini" tliwlicntiori there are 
•orn'-wlint <liirl( nlliiAinnR tn aiicndt-'nTour nn 
tlio part of Cniniwnll to (iiipprtw* the work 
■t till- 'iiit«'l iinleM it Wf.n,' dMlicated to 
bimavlf, wtiirh probably imply no more than 
ibH th<' l'r'it<!rtor'« gnvi-rnrai-'nt pave the 
editor no pf«uniary Kiipport bi-yoiid allowinfj; 
liim to have papurduly (me: fur tliia eervice 
Cromwidl in |M.'r»<jtially ihankud in the pre- i 
{men of tb» n'piibliraii copien, but after the 
KflStunition a rciirintcd pri'faci' was subsli- 
Iut4«l, in which tlir- alluxion to the I'rulector 
i« canri'lleil. On 1 1 July UVyJ the council of 
iitntnpa«M-d a reiiolutiou 'to inforni Dr. Brian 
Walton that, on coimidi'rinK liiit |»'tition nfter- 
ing an edition of tiie Hihle in iieveml tongrues, 
p<mncil are of opininn that the work pro- 
pounded by him i« very honourable and de- 
••■rvinif cncoiiraifement, but lind that the 
matter of hi» deoires in more prop<T for the 
rontidi-ration of parliament tlian council' 
(f'rt/. SInle t'ujM-rf, I Kim. Kl.')! , p. .'L>8). The 
council nliKj lentWiillon Ixioks troni govern- 
rnont librarieo to fncilitjite his work (ib. 
ItJSa-'J. p. r»H). The printing of the work 
bef^n in ItLVl, two prexiu-H beinp kept em- 
ployed, and iM-tween 1(154 and 1(357 all sLx 
volumi'n appeared vols, i.-iv. conlaiuin)? the [ 
Old Tedtameiit an<l Apmirvpha, vol. v. the 
New TeManient, and vol. vi. various critical | 
npp<'ndip.c«. Nine liinxung-es are representwl 
in the work, but no sinple bofik of the IJibIc 
npp<'arii in niorr t linn riight versions. The cor- 
ri'ctinif coniiniiti'eciumiated of Stokes, Wliee- 
lock, Thorndike, TcK-ock, GreBve»,\'ie<ir»,nnd 
Thotnnfi Smith ; on the death of Wheelock 
in lltriH, Hyde wiis Hubatituted for hira. 
l,i|;(htfoot, the Htill famous author of the 
• llorii- llobniieie,' was invited to take jmrt 
in the work of correct inp, but declined ; much 
wan done by (Jastell, whow 'lleptaglot 
I/exicon ' ftftJ'rwardH formed a valuable sup- 
plement to the I'olvKlot. ""d who, though 
({iven an honorarinra by Walton, complained 
tiiftt his wervirea had not been adecjuately 
Bcknowledge<l. Several other scholars had 
a hand in the work (cf. letter from Tiiom- 
dike to Williamson giving an account of tho 
undertaking in Cal. State Papert, 1650-6, 
pp. 286-6, also lA. 1658-7, p. 32:.'). Walton, 
nowever.cloimed responsibility fortho whole, 
and provided it witii prolegomena givinfj a 
critical history of the ttt.tts and some account 
of the languages which they rejiresent. It 
■waa entitled ' Biblia Sacra I'olyglotta, com- 
plectcntia Textus (!)riginales Hebrteum 
(cum Pentateucho Samaritano'), Chaldai- 
ciim, GrjBCum, Vorsionvxmque A.'i\lic\viftnim, 
SamaritansB, Gnccse Ixii. ltvtcT^.,C\\BXib;\Me, 
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SyrUciP, Anbie*, .■■ Wrli iopi tj e. 

Vulg, Latin, qvidraid 
Cum Textnum et Ven 
Tranflationibut Lotiois. 
.Appendicibus, Tobulis, 
Annotationibus, Iiuiieibns . . 
lt}57. folio. The prolegofsvaa wi 
both in (Jennany and Enstaad 
cent iiry after their original «p^»- 
iig, 1 777, td. J. A. Datbe ; Co • 
ed. Franci« Wrangfaftu 'q. t. 
published in 1656 a bri«f 'IntrociBctia ■ 
(.lectionem Lin^uaram Orientaltum,' «■■ 
taining the atphabeta Bnd irraauabal 
paradigms of all the language* printed iatk 
I'olyglot oi well as of some tnhen. Ths 
works bear out the jadgment of mmt rf 
Walton's contemporaries, -who reganialUa 
as a man who, without profooiMl iMroiK 
was capable of acquiring with little troalw 
a tolerable acquaintanoe -with a subjrct. 

While the Polyglot was juctlj n^prial 
at the time of it« appearance aa an 1kmn0> 
able monument of the vitality of the dumk 
of England at a period of extreme iisfr*- 
sion, and, from its practical arrangeiuet. 
baa been of the greatei^t use to bibl£al An- 
dents, with whom, having never been sopcr 
seded, it still commands a high price, ii 
would also seem to have been a mi>$t suc- 
cessful commercial speculation. Thoue^ 
not absolutely the first book printc><] br suW 
Bcription in England, it -w-og one of tlk< 
earliest, and, as has bceu seen, liberal sttf- 
jwrt was given the undertaking from l» 
commencement ; an<l whereas the price pti' 
by sultscription was 10/., other purcbaMB 

Iirobnbly paid far more; in a letter to Join 
liixtorf the younger, at Boale, Walton poll 
the price at ■'lO/. 

The Polyglot was put on the ' Ind<-x Lf- 
brorum Prohibitorum ' at Rome, and in 
England was attacked by Dr. John Owm a 
a volume of Considerations,' -whieli Waltia 
answered in a work called ' Tbe Cunsidontir 
Considered' (1669). Owen's critieismsvOT 
directed rather against the atudy of tk 
versions themselves than against the 5«;S<^ 
larship of the editors of the ' l*olyglot,' tn' 
Walton may be considered to hav« ialk 
with them satisfactorily. 

In 1657, when a sub-eommittee of tk 
' lirund Committee of lieligion ' vru «^ 
pointed to consider the dfsirabilitv d ' 
revision of the English Bible, the opinion'' 
Walton among others was taken; batV 
received no further marks of TecogHB> 
until the Restoration, when, on his pc4ili> 
(Cat. State Papers, Donj. 16tK)-l, p. J3ft 
he was reinstated in his benetices and ihI 
tVwjXtwiYa. <«iSw*.T^ Vq \\\« king. On 14 Ai| 
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IftfiOhu was given the prebend of WeiilnkcR- 
bftrn in St. I'aul's Cutliedrnl. Lale in ICMiO 
he was madii bisiiop of Chester, bt'ing conae- 
ited in Westminster Abbfy on 2 Dec, nnd 
tMftrcb of the fnlKiwing year he became a 
liber of the Savoy conference. He alM 
Betitioni'd for and received other livings to 
told in lommendam with his bishopric (iVa 
'Dotii. lull, pp. 4tl,69l. Viiiiting his diocese 
in September 1061, he was received with 
great pomp by the iububitants. He did not 
survive hi.s ajipnintment lonjf, for, returning 
^^to London shortly after the reception that 
^■fcas been mentioned, he died iu hm house in 
^Bildersgate Street (:?9Nov.), and on the fnl- 
^Howing r> Dec. his remains received public 
^Bburinlut St. Paurs,where a monument, which 
afterwards perished in the fire of London, re- 
corded his virtues and services (it is printed 
in the Bioijr. liritaniiicu, vii. 4147i A ' line 
, headj'engraved by Lnmbart, is preli.xed to the 
^^ Polyglott Bible,' 1(567. By his second wife 
^Bbe was I he father of one son. , 

' [Todfl's Memoirs of Bishop Walton, 1822 ; , 

Cal. State Papers, Dom. passim ; Baxter's He- ' 
liqnix: Lloyd's Worthies; Ncwcourt's Hop. 
Eccl. ; Masson's Milton, pn-ssim ; Walker's .Suf- 
ferings of Ihe Clergy; Aiitliony Wood's Alhenie 
Oxen.; Bodleian M.S.S. ; Griingor's Biogr. Jlist. 
iii. 29 ; Biogr. Britannica ; Irf Nove's F«*li Eccl. 
.Hardy ; Parr'sLifcofUsehor; Foster's Alumni 
xon. laOO-1714; Ilenncssy's Novum Kep. ICccl. 
89R, pp. 54, 131, 173; notes kindly mippltoil 
ly A. G. Peskett, esq., Magdalena Callige, L'ani- 
iridge.l U. .S. M. 

WALTON, CHRLSTOPIIEU (ISOfi- 
1877 >, (heosopher, .son of John and Hiinnah 
Walton, was born at Worsley, Ijnucushire, 
Un June ]8t)9. He was educated by Jona- 
than Crowther ( 1 794-1 Soti) [q. v.] He came 
to London in ISJJO, having served his time 
a. Manchester warehouse. After gaining 
Dme experience abroad, he begun Imsincss 
I a siUt-mercer. L^ltimately he made a Ibr- 
Ituue as a jeweller and goldsmith on Lud- 
nte Hill, remaining in business till 1876. 
lis religious connection was with the Wes- 
llevan motbodisls. For many years (from 
Ilfo9) he wiifl one of the secretaries to the 
IStrangers' Friend Society; its reports 1844 
and 1846 are his. Through the specimens iii 
Wesley's ' Christ ian Library ' he was intro- 
duced to the writings of William Law 
fq. v.] ; Law led him to JucoVj Hoehrae, and 
be found a key tu Boehme in the diagrams 
|of Dionysius Andrew FVeher. His interest 
tbea.sophic^l writings of this class was 
iridened by acquaintance with James Pierre- 
nnt Greaves [q. v.] On the other hand, he 
Kvos strongly attracted by the type of devout 
aysticism presented in Sigston's 'Life of 



William BramweU' (1839, 8vo), whom ho 
considered the mo<iel of a Christian divine. 
He K'come n diligent collector of the 
writings, in print or in manuscript, of mystics 
of all ages and of all schools, keeping most 
of his books in what he termed his'Tlieo- 
"ophian Library ' on his premises at 8 Lnd- 
gate Hill. These, he considered, provided 
the iiiKteriuls for a preliminary study essen- 
tial to the biographer of William Law [q. v.], 
author of tho ' Serious Call.' About 1845 
he advertised for an assistant in the task, 
giving an elaborate list of the qualities 
requisite in a candidate. To make his pur- 
po.^e clearer, he began to print in November 
1847 'An Outline of the (Qualifications . , . 
for the Biography of . . . Law.' The ' Out- 
line,' i)rinted at intervals, was completed at 
Christmas 1863. Incomplete copies were 
circulated as the printing ]iroceoded; to the 
whole was prefi.xed the title ' Notes and Ma- 
terials for . . . Biography of . . . l^aw. 
Comprising an Elucidation of . . . the \\ rit- 
ings of . . . Biihme, and . . . Freher ; with 
a Notice of the Mystical Divinity ... of all 
ages of the world. . . . For Private Circula- 
tion. . . . Five hundred copies,' 1854, 8vo. 
The work is disorderly beyond description, 
yet a treasury of biographical and biblio- 
graphical infarmalion, without inde.x or table 
of contents. He printed also an ' Introduc- 
tion to TheoBophy ' (vol. i. 1864, 18mo) : it 
was intended to reach thirty volumes, but 
only parts were printed. Some other (anonv- 
nious> publications bearing on theosophy 
wcreprtdiably written at AN' alton's suggestion 
and printed at his cost. He had prepared a 
vu.^t number of theosnphic diagrams of his 
own invention on the I'roher pattern. 

In 1876 Walton de)>osited nearly the 
wliole of his unrivalled collection with Dr. 
Williams's trustees at the library, then in 
Ij raft on .Street, now iu (iordon S(iuare, .stipu- 
lating that it should be kept apart a.s the 
' Walton Thcosophical Librajy,' and be 
always open to students in this class of 
literature. His London residence, !• South- 
wood Terrace, Highgate, was always open 
to similar incjuirers. 

He died on 11 Oct. 1877 at 1(5 Carabridpe 
Terrace, Southeiid-oii-Seii, and was buried in 
Highgate cemetery on 16 (let. In p<>rson hw 
was of large build ; in manner, sententioos 
but kindly, and absolutely destitute of 
humour. Ilia interest in his subject was 
fundamentally a religious one ; and, though 
he could criticise Wesley, his lifelong at- 
' tachmeiit to methodism was the expression 
of deep personal conviction. Ho was twice 
married. By his first wife, Atiius. "VtftxVsi. 
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>*ons and fhrep daughters. On the deiith of 
his son Christ ophiT he adopted a son, to 
whom ho gave iiis own name. By his second 
wife, who survived him, he had one daugh- 
ter. Uia will (2 Oct. 1877, proved 19 Feb. 
1878) contains provisions referring to his 
theosophic collections. 

[Watchmiin ami Wcilevan Advertiser, 17 Oct. 
1877; Christian Lifo, 3 Nov. 1877. p- 635; 
Notes and QueriM, 3rd »er. iii. 107.372; .'Ste- 
venson's City Road Chapel [1872], p. 520; 
.luroniy's Presbyterian Fund, 1885, p. 94 ; per- 
sonal reenllcclion.] A. G. 

WALTON, KLr.T.VII (1832-1880), artist, 
was born in Novembi-r 18r!2 in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hiruiinpliani, when' his earlier 
years were s-pfnit. As hi.s piirfnla were not 
in good ciroumstance.-i, his boyhood was a 
slruggle, and wittumt the help of one or two 
friends he would have been unable to study 
art, for which his talent was soon exhibite<j. 
After passing some years at tht' art academy 
in Birmingham, he beeamr iil tlif age of 
eighteen a student at the IJoyii! .Viudi'my in 
London, whi-re he had already exhibited a 
jiioture. There he worked nssiiliioitsly, draw- 
ing from the anti(|ne and from life. Nearly 
ten vears later uti accidental circiimatanee 
revealed to n friend his capabilities in moun- 
tain landscape, and in 1800,' immediately 
after his marriage, he went to Switzerland. 
Thence he pmceedeJ to Kgypt, where un- 
happily his wife died of dysentery near the 
second cataract, lie remained in the east, 
spending some time in .Syria and at Coii- 
.stantinople, till the spring of 18(>'2, when he 
returned for a short time to London. Hut 
for the next live years he was much abroad, 
working either in the Alps or in Kgypt. 

In 18ti7 be married his second wife, Miss 
Fanny Phipson of Birmingham. Ilis sketch- 
ing tours then became rarer and shfirter, 
though he visited Greece, Norway, and the 
Alps. At first he resided at Staines, then 
removed to the neighbourhood of Bromsgrove, 
living most of the time at the Forelands, near 
tliat town. In 187'i his wife died, andjthe 
loss permanently ufTeeted his health. He 
died on 25 Aug. 18S0 at his rejiidence on 
Bromsgrove Lickey in Worcestershire, leav- 
ing three sons. 

Walton's life was bound up in his art. He 
worked both in oils and in watercolours, 
but was more successful with the latter. 
Moat thorough and conscientious iu tbo study 
both of form and of colour, he delighted 
especially in mountain scenery and in nt- 
mospheric effects, surh as an Alpine peak 
breaking through the misis, or a sunset on 
the iS'iJp. Few raon have equaUed him in 
the truthful rendering of tock altwclwre Mii 



mountain form. Ilis pictures -were much 
appreciat^-d by lovers of nature ; butastbos* 
of small sire sold better than larger sad 
more higlily finished works, this fostered t 
t^'ndency to mannerisms. 

(Jil paint ings by Walton may be seen ia 
the art gallery at Birmingham and the 
Fitzwilliam Mu.seum, Cambridge. Iliawato- 
colours are all in private hands. IJep^od^l^■ 
tions of his watercolours illustrated theful- 
lowing works, to which the present writer 
supplieilthetext : (1) 'The Peak.* and Valley? 
of the .Vlps,' 1867. (2) ' Flowers frx3m the 
I'pper Alps,' 1869. (3) ' The Coast of Xot- 
way,' 1871. (4) 'Vignettes, Alpine »ai 
1 Eastern,' 1873. (5) ' The Bernese Ob»i^ 
I land," 1874. (0) • Welsh Scenery,' 1S75. 
I (7) * English Lake Scenery,' 1876." 
' Walton was the; author of the follow- 
ing illustrated works: 1, 'The Camel: iti 
.\natomy, Proportions, and Pacea,' I8U5. 

2. 'Clouds and their Combinations,' 1889, 

3. ' Peaks in Pen and Pencil,' 1872. 

I [Obilniiry notice in Alpine Journal, i. 74. bj 

I the present writer from personal knowledge.] 

T. G. B. 
WALTON, SiK GEOUGE ( lf36o-17S9), 
admiral, horn in Hid."), was in 1690 a lien- 
tenant of the tJssory, and in 1692 of the 
Devonsiiire, but apparently not till of^er the 
battle of Barfleur. lie afterwards served in 

^ the Yiirmoutli, Kent, and Hestoration ; and 
on llt.lun. lt)9i! 7 was promoted to command 
the Seafurd. In December he was moved 
into the Seahorse, which he comlnanded, for 
the most part in the North Sea and on the 

I cnast of Holland, till the end of 1699. In 
1701 he commanded the Carcas.s bomb, and 
apparently went in her to the West Indie*. 
with the sjjuadron umler Vice-admiral John 

I Benbow [q. v.], by whom, in March 1701-2, 
he was appointed to the 48-gun ship Ruby, 
(Uie of the s(|uadron with Benbow in the 
disgraceful actions with Ducaase in Auguil 
1702. (Jf all the captains engaged «« 

[ KiRKnv, RicnARD], M'alton wag the only 
one whose conduct was above reproacb; tlw 

I Huby closelysupjKirted the flag until disablei 
and ordered to make the best of her wav t» 

I Jamaica. In .lune 1703 Walton was moved 

I to the Canterbury by Vice-admirol John 
(iraydon [q. v.], with whom he i«tumedto 

, England in the following October. Con- 
tinuing in the Canterburj', he was emploT«<l 

I in the .Mediterranean during 1705 and I'lOi 
[see SnovELL, Sir Clowdislet ; Lbaxi. 
Sill JoriNJ, and in 1707 was •witU SirTbc" 
mas Hardy [q. v.] in the voyage to Liabon, 
and nt the subsequent court-martial guv 

! evidence strongly in favour of Hnrdv, wbcs* 

\ ttjuiS-vitV -"Ntta c».\l«d. in. quest ion. In" 1 71 1 h« 
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Commanded the Montajxu. <^oe nf the fleet 
aent to North Americiinii<l the St. Lawrence 
under Sir Hovenden Walker [q.v.l, and in 
December 1712 was ordered to act as com- 
mander-in-cliief at Portsmouth. 

Early in .Iiinuary ITir-lti lie woa ap- 
pointed to tile Deliuuce, from which he was 
shortly afterwards moved to the Canter- 
hury ; in lier he went out to the Mediter- 
ranean with Sir George Byng (afterwards 
Viscount Torrington) [q. v.], and hud a 
rather singular share in the action off Cape 
Paasaro on 31 July 1718, being sent in com- 
mand of u det-ached squadron in pursuit of a 
division of the Spaniali Heel whica separated 
from their admiral and sought safety in- 
shore. Walton took or destroyed the whole 
of them, aa he wrote to Byng from offSvrii- 
euse on 5 Aug. in a letter which, in a garbled 
ibrm, has given his name a peculiar celebrity. 

Li report was stated to be comprised in a 
score of words : ' Sir, we have taken and 
destroyed all the Spani.sh ship.-s which were 
upon the coast: the number as per margin' 
(see Gent. Mug. 173S», p. (KXJ ; .M.uto\, //iV. 
o/Eny/and, l.s:J9, i. 473). Thoma.'f Corbel t 

t^. v.], who either invented the story, or, 
y repeating what he knew to be false, gave 
^^it 'currency, says truly enough that Wal- 
^Bton's ' natural talents were litter for achiev- 
^Kng a gallant, action than describing one ; ' 
^Pbut the sentence which he quotes aa the 
^^ whole of the letter was in reality only the 
conclusion of it. As Corbett was Byng's 
Wcretary at the time, and was afterwards 
ecretary of the admiralty, he knew per- 
Btly well flmt the quotiitinn was incorrect 
oertiGed copy of the letter is in Hume 
Hffice Uerorda, Admiralty, vol. xlviii. ) 
In April 1721 Walton was appointed to 
f^the Nassau ; in the following year he was 
knighti-d; anil on ttJ Feb. 1722 3 was 
prtimotfd to be rear-admiral of the blue 
^jKjuadron. In 172(! he was second in corn- 
er mand of the fleet in the Baltic under Sir 
Charles Wager [q. v.l, and iu 1727 was 
again with Wager m the fleet oil" Cadiz and 
Gibraltar. In January 1727-!^ he was pro- 
mot«d to be victvadmiral of the blue, and in 
1729 was with Wager in the fleet in the 
Channel ; iu 1731 he commanded in chief 
at Spithead : on 20 Feb. 173.'5— 4 he was pro- 
moted to be admiral of the blue ; in the 
summer of 1734 he was commander-in-chief 
at the Nore ; and in 173(1 retired on a jten- 
sion of 600/. a year. He died on 21 Nov. 
1739, aged 74 {Gent. Mag. 1739, p. (305). 

[Charnock's Biogr. Nav. iii. 117; Campbell's 
Aamirals, iv. 428 ; Conimiasion and Warrant 

E Li St -books, CaptAias' Letters, and other 
1 docs, in Publ. Roc. Office.] J. K. L. 
;. Lix. 



WALTON. IZAA K (1593-1C83), author 
of 'The Compleat Angler,' was born in the 
parish of St. Mary, Stafford, on 9 Aug. 1593, 
and baptised on 21 Sept. of that year. He 
came of a family of Staflbrdshire yeomen. 
His father was Jervis Walton {d. 1597) of 
Staflbrd, who is presumed to have been the 
second son of George Walton, sometime 
' bailie of Yoxhall,' a neighbouring village. 
After a few years' schooling, probably at 
Staflbrd, Izaak was apprenticed in London to 
Thomas (irinsell, connected, if not identical, 
with the Thomas Griiisell of Paddington 
{d. 1645), a member of the Ironmongers' 
Company, who married Walton's sister .\nne 
(cf. KlL'llOLL, The Ironmoni/er* Cumpany, 
18(ifi, pp. 548, 553). The" tradition that 
Walton followed the trade of a sempster or 
haberdasher in Whitechapel is uusupported 
by recent research. lie was made tree of 
the Ironmongi'rs' Company on 12 Nov. 1618 
(I'A. p. 185), and in 162(i, in his marriage 
license, was styled an ironmonger. By 1614 
a deed shows that Walton was in possession 
of ' half a shop' two doors west of Chancery 
Lane, in Fleet Street. This house was 
pullfd down in 1799, hut it had been drawn 
and engraved by J. f- Smith in 1794, and 
has been reproduced in most of the illustrated 
editions of Walton. The vicar of the neigh- 
bnuring church of St. Diinstan's was Dr. 
Jolin Donne [q. v.], and their pro.ximity of 
residence was probably the cause of Donne's 
acquaintance with Waltcm. Shortly before 
his denth Donne presented a bloodstone seal 
to Walton which the latter invariably used; 
with it he sealed his will in October 1683 (ef. 
Xotes and QnerieK, 8th ser. ix. 41 ). Donne 
may have introduced him to Dr. Hales of 
Kton, Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Henry King, 
andothereminent persons, especially divines, 
with whom he was intimate in early life. 
Walton speaks of Drayton as bis honest old 
frit'nd, and from a letter that he wrote to 
.\ubrey in answer to a request for informa- 
tion in 1680 it appears that he was at one 
time very well acquainted with Ben Jonson 
(AuBKEV, Brie/ Liven, ]H9S,ii. 15), 

Walton was first noticed in print in 1619, 
In that year a poet,' S. 1'.' (probably Siunuel 
Pago [q. v.], vicar of Deptford, whose verse 

I is commended by Merea), dedicated in two 
stanzas to ' it. \Va., his approved and much 

I respected friend,' the 1019 edition of his 
poem, ' The Loue of Amos and Lavra ' 
(the first edititm of 'S. P.'s' poem of 1613, 
which is imi)erfect in the only known copy, 
does not contain the dedication). It appears 
from 'S. P.'s' dedication that, by 1619, Wal- 
ton had already practised verse. On the pub- 
lication of Doune'a ^<>ettt& ^■'wci 'jeKn.nSMBx 
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hisdeatli) in 163.% Wnltonndtkd 'An Elegie.' 
Enrly in 1639 we find Wot ton wrilinjr to 
Walton about angling, and about a ' lilo ' of 
Donne which Wotton lind undt^rtuken, but 
had mad)! Utile ^jrogress with, though Wal- 
ton had readily assisted him in collecting 
materials. Wotton died in the following 
December, and Walton, hearing that Donne's 
sermonH were about to bo published with- 
out a life of the author, determined to 
supply the deficiency. In 10-10 he prefixed 
his ' life ' of Donne to the first folio edi- 
tion of Donne's ' LXXX Sermons,' and 
his memoir was approved by such critira as 
Charles I and the 'ever memorable ' John 
Hales of Eton. In 16o8 he issued separately 
an improved edition of his ' Life of Ponne," 
which he dedicated to Sir Robert iloll of 
Aston. 

In August 1644 a vestryman for St. Dun- 
Btan's was chosen ' in room of Izaak Walton 
lately departed out of this parish.' The 
battle of Marston Moor had given a crush- 
ing blow to the royalists, and Walton as a 
known symjiathiser with the defeated party 
may, in the general exasperation of feeling, 
have thought it wise to leave his old quarters 
and to retire upon the modest competence 
which he exalted above riches. Wood says 
he retired to Stafford, but, if so, he was 
back in London in time for Ijiud's e.vecu- 
tion early in 1645, and in the first months of 
KJoO we find him residing at Uerkenwell. 
InlC.")l he published 'ReliqiiiicWottonianic,' 
with his ' Life of Sir Henry Wotton,' of which 
further editions appeared in 1654, 1672, and 
1686. 

Walton was probably at Btafforrt on 
a Sept. 16.11 anxiously awaiting news of the 
battle of Worcester. After ' dark Worces- 
ter* he was entrusted with the 'lesser 
George ' jewel of Charles II, which was 
ultimately restored to his majesty, then in 
exile. He carried the jewel to London and 
delivered it to Colonel Blague (.\8itM0LE, 
Huit. of the Order of the Garter). 

Walton was sixty when in 16/33 he pub- 
lished his immortal treati.se, ' The Compleut 
Angler, or the Contemplative Man's Recrea- 
tion. Being a Discourse of Fish and Fish- 
ing, not unworthy the jjenisal of most 
Anglers . . . London, Printed by T. Maxey 
for Richard Marriot in S. Dunstans Church- 
yard, Fleet Street," 8vo. The treatise was 
(ledicated to John Ollley {d. Ui.lS) of Madeley 
Manor in Staffordshire, his most honoured 
friend. The first edition differs materially 
from the second, which appeared under Wal- 
ton's superintendence in l(!.").5. The former 
is cost in the form of n dialogue between two 
persons, Piscator and \'iator, while in the 



second edition three characters, PiKator, 
\'enalor, and Auceps, siiBt*in the convens- 
tion. Totnam Hill, however, is still the 
scene, and a Mayday morning the time of 
meeting. 

Nothing is heard of Walton between 165S 
and 1658. When Fuller's ' Church Hj». 
tory ' appeared in the former year, we Rtj 
of a pleasant interchange of complinMatt 
between Walton and the author («iee Biefr. 
Brit, ond Fuller). In 1668, too, wlult 
wandering in Westminster Abbey, Wtltw 
scratched his monogram -with the date ob 
Isaac Casaubon's tablet. He hod a |ir». 
found admiration for ' tliat man of nn 
learning and ingenuity,' and waB intimttt 
with his son Meric. Walton's inscriptioi 
is the earliest and most pardonable of t 
countless number that Lave since defaosd 
the tombs in the abbey (.'^taxi.et, Menuriab 
f/ H'ettminnter Abtiey, p. 271). 

The Restoration was marked by the pro- 
ferment of a number of eminc-nf divinet of 
royalist sympathies, who esteemed Walton 
OS a friend of the 'captivity.' Prominajt 
among them was George Morley fq. v.], tiA 
towards the close of 1662, a few uiontb 
after Morley's translation to the sec of Win- 
chester, Wnlton, who had recently bwti 
living at Clerkenwell, found a permasenl 
asylum for his old age in the bishop's palic*. 
' In 1665 he gave to the world his'Lif«of 
Richard Hooker,' a two years' labour dedi- 
cated to his host. Prefixed to the memoir 
' was iin affectionate letter to ' honest Ixaik' 
from Henry King, bishoji of Chichester. Tie 
second edition of the ' Life ' wa.s prefixed to 
Hooker's ' Ecclesinstical Polity' of 1666,«Bd 
again in lti7(iand 1682 (all folio). In-ipril 
1670 ajjueared Walton's ' Life of Geoiirs 
Herbert (London, 8vo), and in the samt 
year the four lives were collected and priatii) 
in one volume, with a dedication to Morlfr. 
A reprint of l(i75 is prefaced by a poem froo 
Charles Cotton [q, v.] in honour nT Ms • .1' 
and most worthy friend.' Thi? 
the fourth edition, the separati 
lives of Donne, Wotton, ond Hooker pro- 
bably beingincluded in the reckoning. Ndid»- 
rous editions have since appeared, the moa 
noteworthy being those of 'Tlioinaii Znacli i» 
1796, of Major in 1825, of Mr. A. H. Bullra 
in 1884 for Bohn's • Illustrated Library,' ui 
of Mr. Au.stin Dobson in 18t»8 for ti« 
' Temple Classics.' 

Walton varied his stay with the bi«liO)i 
of Winchester by visits to Cott-on's ' liftfc 
fishing house ' on the Dove, and he cotnini.- 
sioned his disciple to write a treatise nwm 
especially upon fly fishing as a siipplem^f 
to the 'Compleat Angler.' Cotton had to V 
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reminded of his en)^agement early in 1676, 
and ho ^v-rote his dialogue between ' I'iscator ' 
and 'Viator' in the early part of March. 
It waa published as a itecond part with 
the fifth edition of the ' Compleat Angler,' 
■which appeared in the same year (1676). 
'The Kxperienced Angler,' by Kobert Ve- 
nables [q. v.], was appended as a third part, 
and the three were issued with the collec- 
tive title ' The Universal Angler, made so 
by Three Books of Fishing.' Some two 
years later Walton's daughter Anne was 
married to William Hawkins, a prebendary 
of Winchester, and Izaak henceforth spent 
part of his time in his daughter's home. 
In May 1678 appeared his ' Life of Robert 
Sanderson,' in which he ai-knowledged help 
from Bishop Barlow. In 1683 he edited a 

Eastoral history, ' Thealma and Clenrchus,' 
y his deceased friend John Chalkhill [q.v.] ; 
▼erses were prefixed by Thomas Flatmnn. 

As lat(\ as 26 May 1683 Walton wrote to 
Wood in answer to a quen,- respecting 
Aylmer (Athena O.ron.) He was then at 
Morley's seat at Famham Castle, but he 
soon after returned to Winchester, and on 
9 Aug. completed his will, which he signed 
and sealed on 24 Oct. He died at his son-in- 
law's house in Winchester, during a severe 
frost, on 15 Dec. Ifi83. He was buried in 
Winchester Cathedral in Prior Silkstede's 
chapel in the north transept, where a black 
marble floor-slab bears an inscription by 
Ken. Among other bequests he left Ills 
holding at Shalford, which he acquired 
about 1654, for the benefit of the poor of 
StaifoTd. Many of Walton's books are now 
in the library of Winchester Catliedral. 

The famous portrait of Walton by Jacob 
Huysmans is in the National Gallery. It 
has been repeatedly engraved — bv Scott in 
1811, by Robinson in 1844, by Charles Rolls, 
Sherlock, Philip Audinet, and many others. 
A marble bust of Walton by Belt was 
erected in 1878 by public subscription in the 
church of St. Mary's, Stafford, where he was 
baptised, and a statue by Miss Mary Grant, 
subscribed by 'The Fishermen of England,' , 
was placed in the great screen of Winchester 
Cathedral in 1888. 

Walton was twice married. On 27 Dec. 
1626 he wedded Rachel Floud at St. Mil- 
dred's, Canterburr. She was daughter of 
William Floyd or 'Floud by Susannah, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Cranmer, a great-nephew of 
the archbishop. She died on 22 Aug. 1040, 
and waa buried three days later in St. Dun- 
stan's Church. All Walton's seven children 
by her died in infancy. Al)out 1646 he 

i married, secondly, Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Ken, and half-sister of Bisuop Keu, On 
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11 March 1047-8 his daughter Anne was 
born, two years lat«r a son Izaak, who 
died within the year, and, on 7 Sept. 16/51, 
a second son Isaac [see below]. Wal- 
ton's second wife, Anne, died, aged 62, on 
17 April 1662, and was buried three days 
later m the Lady-chopel in Worcester Cathe- 
dral, where Walton placed an inscription to 
her memory (cf. Nofe» and Queriet, 2nd ser. 
V. 369). 

Walton's career is seen to be thot of a 
man born in humble position, but attracting 
by his charm of character and happy religion 
the friendship of learned divines and pre- 
lates. More than most authors he lives in 
his writings, which are the pure expression 
of a kind, humorous, and pious soul in love 
with nature, while the expression itself ia 
unique for opparent simplicity which is , 
realty elaborately studied art. His charactJT 
is no less apparent in his biographies than 
in bis ' Angler,' where we find him as he was 
in his holiday mood, in company with ' honest 
Nat. and R. Roe.' His descriptions of flowers, 
fields, and streams are the prose of the 
poetry in Shakespeare's inciaental rustic 
songs, or Marlowe's 'Come live with me.'j 
His love of music is continually evident 
the pages of bis ' Angler.' Such qualitie 
won for him, after his death, the admiration 
of Dr. Johnson (who must also have been 
drawn to him as a ro}'alist and churchman), 
of Wordsworth, of Lamb, and of Landor. 

This is not the place to discuss Walton's 
faults as a practical angler. What the con- 
temporary puritan angler thought of the 
royalist fisherman may be gleaned from Ri- 
chard Franck's ' Northern Memoirs.' Written 
in 1C58 by Franck, a Cromwellian soldier, 
who fished for salmon from Esk to Naver, 
the ' Northern Memoirs' are not known to 
have been published till 1694. Franck, as 
a practical salmon-fisher, despised Walton's 
method.s di.sdained hLs natural history, and I 
had a rather unpleasant personal discussion [ 
with him about the breeding of pike out of, 
pickerel-weed. He was confessedly a bottom- 
fisher; his 'jury of flies' is traditional, 
going back to the ' Book of St. Albans.' 
(If salmon he practically knew nothing; and 
he regards a reel as a new-fangled engine 
difficult to describe. He hosno ideaof tisb- 
ing up stream. But Walton is not read aa 
an instructor ; he is an idyllist, and as such 
is unmatched in English prose. 

It is characteristic of Walton's kindly 
nature that he was a frequent contributor 
of complimentary addresses, in verse and 
prose, to works written bv his friends. In 
16.% he prefixed a copy of verses to Lewis 
Roberte's ' Merchants Mappe of Commerce.' 

t2 
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To FmncU Quurlea's ' Shepheards Oracles,' 
in 1646, be contributed a prose ' Address to ' 
tbe Header.' Amons the poetical tributes i 
to the memory of William Cartwright pre- 
fixed to the collection of hi.s plays and poems 
are some verses by Walton (1651). Sir 
John SkefGngton's ' lleroe of Lorenzo ' (1652) 
contains a preface by W'alton, who in the 
same year prefixed a copy of complimen- 
tary verses to Edward Sparke's ' Scintillula 
Altaris.' In 1660 Walton wrote a charming 
eclogue, ' Daman and Dorus,' by way of 
preface to Alexander Brome's ' Songs and 
other Poem.s,' and in 1U61 he contributed 
some complimentary verses to the fourth 
edition of Harvey's ' Synagogue.' All these 
'pieces, together with a few other fragments, 
jsuch as the epitaph to his second wife in 
/Worcester Cathearal and his letters to 
I Aubrey and others, are collected in Richard 
Heme Shepherd's ' Waltoniana' (Pickering, 
, 1878). 

Five editions of ' The Compleat Angler ' 
appeared during Walton's lifotime. viz. in 
1653, 1665, 1061, 1668, and lil76. THl" third 
edition was also reissued in 1664 with a 
new title-page. Copies of the first edition 
have attained verr great value. At the sale 
of Mr. Arthur \oung'9 library by Messrs. 
Sotheby & Co. in December 1896 a copy 
in the original binding was sold for 415/., 
while at the sale of Mr. L. D. Alexander's 
library at New Vork in March 1896 a rebound 
copy cait 276/. l/i. Among the notable edi- 
tions that appeared after Walton's death may 
be mentioned: 1. 'The Compleat Angler,' 
edited by Moses Browne [q. v.], London, 
1750, 12mo: this edition, tbe first after 
Walton's death, was reissued in 1769 and 
1772; in this last edition the songs were 
' now for the first time set to music' 2. ' The 
Complete Angler . . . with Notes Histori- 
cal, Critical, and Explanatory,' Ixindon, 
1760, 8vo, edited bv Sir John Hawkins 
(1719-1789) fq. v.V the first biographer 
of Walton, whose labours were due to the 
suggestion of Dr. Johnson. This held the 
field down to 18;56, going thniugh numerous 
editions. The best is that of 1808, of which 
a copy, with board-s made from the wood of 
Cotton's fishing-house, was sold at Higgs's 
sale for 63/. In Bagsler's second edition of 
1816 Ilawkinp's notes were revised by (Sir) 
Ilenrv Eilia. 3. 'The Complete Angler of 
Izoak Walton and Charles Cotton . . . ex- 
tensively embellished with Engravings [by 
Cook and Pye] after first-rate Artists,' Lon- 
don, 182.3, 8v(i. This edition was greatly 
admired for the quality of its engravings, 
and it was competently edited bv Richard 
Thomson (1794-1865) [q. v.] 4. '^he Com- 



plete Angler . . , with orifrinal Memoin 
and Not«s by Sir Nicholas itarria Nicolas' 
[q.v.], London, 1836, 2 vola. 8vo. The 
most learned of all the editions of "Wal- 
ton, it was furnished with biographies ud 
notes the results of seven years' labour. It 
was illustrated by Stothard and Inakipp, 
and reissued in 1860 and 1876. 5. 'The 
Complete Angler . . . with copious Xotei 
... by the American Editor ' (George AV. 
Bethune), New York, 1847, 8vo. Ir con- 
tains an excellent bibliographical pie&oe 
giving an account of treatises of fisliiarof 
an earlier date than >Valton'8 : reiacueaia 
1848, 1862, 1869, 1866, 1880, and 189L 
6. ''The Complete Angler. . . . Being i 
facsimile repnnt of the first £dition,' Loo- 
don, 1876, 8vo and 4to. It is known u 
Stock's facsimile, and was reissued in 1877, 
in 1880, and in 1896 with a VjKfajce by Mi. 
Richard Le Gallienne. 7. 'The Compleai 
Angler. . . . Edited and arranged by R. B. 
Marston,' London 1888, 2 vols. 4to' Thii 
may be considered the standard edition for 
the antiquary and biblioGTopher. It con- 
tains lives of AValton and Cotton, besidet 
elaborate notes and numerous photographic 
illustrations. 8. An ornate edition, with 
introduction by J. R. Lowell, Boston, Man. 
1889. 9. ' The Complete Angler. . . . Edited 
with Notes . . . by .L E. Harting. With . . . 
Etchings ... by P. Thomas ' (tercentenaiy 
edition), London. 1893, 8vo. 10. ' Tbe Com- 
pleat Angler,' ed. Andrew Lang, London, 
1»96, 8vo. 

A German translation was published ai 
Hamburg in 1869 with the title ' Der Yoll- 
kommene Angler von Isaac Walton und 
Charles Cotton, herausgegeben von Ephe- 
mera, iibersetzt von J. Schumacher.' Soim 
portions of the dialogue have been unfaith- 
fully rendered into French by Charles de 
Mii*sas in ' Le Pocheur h la Mouche Arti- 
ticielle.' 

Walton's only surviving son, Is.iAC Wu>- 
TON (1651-1719), was born at Clerkenwtll 
on 7 Sept. 1051. He was educated by hi* 
maternal uncle, Thomas Ken, then a canon 
of Winchester, and matriculated from Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 12 July 1668, graduaiioft 
B.A. in 1672 and M.A.on 13 March 1675-«. 
In 1075, the year of the papal jubilee, be 
visited Rome, Venice, and other parts of 
Italy in company with Ken. He wu 
appointed domestic chaplain to Seth WaH 
fq. v.], bishop of Salisbury, and in 1679 wu 
instituted rector of Boscombe in Wiltshin, 
which ho exchanged in 1680 for Poulshot ia 
the same county. Poulshot he retained till 
his death. On 26 July 1078 he was installed 
in the prebend of Yatesbury in the diocete 
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of Salisbury, which he exchanged on 1 1 Jon. 
1678-9 for that of Ulshopstone, and nn 
24 Jan. 1680-1 for that of Nethemvon. He 
obtained the confidence and friendship of 
Gilbert Burnet [q. v.], Seth Ward's successor 
in the see of .Salisbury. He died, unmarried, 
in London on 29 Dec. 1719, while acting us 
proctor in convocation for iho diocese of 
Salisbury. lie was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral at the feet of his patron, Setli 
"Ward. While John Walker (l(J74-l"47) 
[q. v.] was engaged on bis ' Ili.slory of the 
ISutTerings of tbo Clergy,' Walton assisted 
bim by furnishing him with materials for 
big work. Ilis sister, Anne Hawkins, died 
on 18 Aug. 1715, and was buried with ber 
husband in Winchester Cathedral. 8heleft 
male issue. 

[Walton's prayer-book, containing manuscript 
aDtobiographieal notes, is in tha British Mti- 
tenm. The earlieit life of Walton is that by 
Sir John Hawkins (1760), prellxod to The 
Complent Angler, and prohnbly compiled in 
great part from materials coUceleil for him by 
William OMyji, the biographer of Charles 
Cotton. The Life of Izaak Walton by Thomas 
Zonch is of little value. It was prefixed to 
Walton's Lives, 1 796, and was separately printed 
in 1823. The life of Walton by Nicolas, pre- 
tixeJ to his edition of The Compleat Angler 
(1836 J, is the result of nnwearicd industry, and 
on the material amais^tl therein uU future bio- 
graphies must be founded. Mr. R. B. Marston's 
Life ( 1 888) is based on that of Nicolas, although 
it inclades the fmit of subsequent researches. 
tJther works that may be consulted are Wood's 
Athenae Oion., e<i. Bliss ; Bowles's Life of Ken, 
1830 ; Alexander's Journey to lieresford Hall, i 
1841 ; Gent. Msg. 1803 ii. 1016, 1823 ii. 418, { 
493 ; Kotos and (Queries, passim ; Jesse's Scenes 
and Occupations of a Country Life, 1863; 
Howitt's Rural Life of England, 183S, pt. ii. 
ch. vi.; Tweddell's Izaak AV niton and the Karlicr 
English Writers on .\ngltng, 18.>1; Fraser's 
Mag. May 1876. For Walton's bibliography see 
Westwood's Chronicle of the Compleat Angler, 
vhich was first published in 1861, and was sub- 
sequently, with iho fiitries brought down to 
1883, appended to Mnrston's edition, 1888; 
We8twoo<l and Satchell's BibliothecaPiRcatorin, 
1883 : A Bibliographical Catalogue of the Wal- 
tonian Library W'tunging to . . . Robert W. 
Coleman, New York, 1860 ; Bbifcey's Lit. of 
Angling, 1856; AUibono's Dictionary of Engl. 
Lit, and Simmas Bibliotheca .StaSijniiensis. 
An Index totheoriginalandinBerte<l illustrations 
derived from the beat editions, with 1,026 cuts, 
was privately printed at New York, 1866, ^to. 
Among the many appreciations of Wjilton's cha- 
racter and literary labours, reference may I* 
made to Washington Irving's Sketchl)ook ; 

I Bowles's Life nf Pope, i. 135 ; Lamb's Works, 
1867, p. 13; Boswell's Johnson, ed. Croker. 
1848, pp. 41fi, 452 ; Miss Mitfuid's Lit. Recoil. 
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ch. XV.; Hallam's Lit. Hist, of Europe, 1854, 
lii. 360; C. Wordsworth's Memoirs of William 
Wordsworth ; Ijindor's Imsginary Conversa- 
tions. This article is based on notes supplied 
by Mr. Andrew Lang.] 

WALTON, JA.MES (1802-1883), manu- 
facturer and inventor, son of Isaac Walton, 
merchant, was bom at Stubbin in Somerby, 
Yorkshire, in 1802. At an early age he was 
engaged in business at f^merby Bridge, near 
Halifax, as a 'cloth frieier,' and invented a 
new method of frieiiug the Petersham cloth, 
then much in use. He also established 
machine works, and made the largest planing 
machine then known. Subsequently he 
came to Manchester, and, with George Parr 
and Matthew Curtis, carried on the business 
of patent canl making, originally established 
by Joseph Chesseborough Uyer. .\bout 1846 
he erected a large building in Chapel Street, 
Ancoats, where his ingenious C(mtrivunce8 
forraedoneof the sightsof the cotton industry. 
In 18.53 ho commenced his card manufac- 
turing works at Haughton Dale, Lancashire, 
the largest establishment of the kind in the 
world. Most of the improvements in Dyer's 
card-setting machine were made by Walton, 
and be perfected it about iKiB. His first 
great invention was the indiarubber card, 
which he developed into the natural india- 
rubber card, now almost universally adopted 
by cotton-spinners. He patented it on 
27 .March 1 8;i4 ( No, (i'>841. The card-making 
machine was not only useful in saving labour, 
but brought into use other materials for 
groundwork to substihite leather, and baa 
had the etfect of considerably reducing the 
price of cards. r)ne of the best of these 
substitutes was Walton's patent material 
(12 May 1840, No. SiiO'), which was cloth 
and indiarubber combined, the latter being 
on the surface. 

Among other numerous inventions by 
Walton and liis sons (who had joined him 
in business) were ' the endless sheet ma- 
chine,' by which sheets and tops or flats, 
strippers, &c., were set in continuous quan- 
tities, ert'ecting a saving in labour and 
material; the machines for cutting and 
facing the tappets and double twill wheels 
by which the speed of the fillet machines 
was increased threefold ; the first proctical 
wire 'stop motion' for machines; a new 
system ot drawing wire; and the patent 
rolled angular wire. To these inventions 
may be attributed the great reduction in the 
price of cards, the cotton-spinner obtaining 
them at one-fourth of the price originally 
charged. 

Ho took great interest in the social ' 
moral condition of the people near hinb 
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Haughton Dale he erected an educational 
institute for the children employed in his 
works. In 1876, with his son, 'Williani 
Walton, he founded and endowed at a cost 
of 4,000/. the church of St. Mary the Virfrin 
at Haughton. Later on he was a munificent 
contributor to the ancient church adjoining 
his estate at Kerry in Montgomeryshire. 

For some years he resided at Comp.stall 
in Derbyshire, then at Cwmllecoediog C'em- 
maes, subsequently, in 1870, removing to 
Dolforgan, near Bettws in Montgomery- 
shire (an estate of 4,260 acres which he had 
putohased for 5,000/.), for which county he 
aerred as sheriff in 1877. He died at Dol- 
forgan Hall on 6 Nov. 1883. 

[Manchester Qaardian, 8 Not. 1883; Times, 
8 Nov. 1883.] O. C. B. 

WALTON, .TOIIX {Jt. 1410), poet, is 
confused by Tanner with John AValton (d. 
14flO?) [q. v.], archbishop of Dublin, with 
John de Walthum, subdean of York [see 
under Waltram, John db, d. 1.395], and 
with others of the same or a similar name. 
The poet appears to have been canon of 
Osney in 1410, when he completed his verse- 
translation of lloethiusV ' De Consolatione 
Philosophiie.' This work was undertaken tit 
the request of Eliza betli Berkeley, possibly the 
daughter of Thomas, lord Berkeley (rf. 1417), 
who patronised Walton's contemporary John 
de Trevisa [q.v.], and was afterwards wife of 
Kichard de Beauchamp,earl of Warwick [q.v.] 
(cf. Smtth, Liwi of the Berkeley*, ed. Mac- 
lean, ii. 22). Biiethius's work had already 
been translated into English prose by Chaucer, 
and Walton makes considerable use of 
Chaucer's version. He refers to Chaucer as 
' the flourt! of rethorj-k,' and also mentions 
Gower. 

Ten manuscripts of Walton's translation 
are extant ; the best is British Museum 
Royal MS. 18 A xiii, which in Casley'a ' Cata- 
logue ' is erroneously ascribed to Lydgate. 
Other manuscripts in I lie British Museum 
are Ilarleian M.^. 44 (which contains nume- 
rous margiualia by Thomas Chaundler), Ilar- 
leian M.S. 43, and Sloane MS. h'A. Tber« 
are three copies ut Oxford ; Balliol College 
MS. B. 5, IVinity College MS. 76, and Kaw- 
linson M.S. 161 in the Bodleian : an eighth 
copy is in Cambridge University Library 
(MS. (tg. iv. IS), and a ninth in l^iucoln 
Cathedral MS. i. 53. A tenth, which was 
in the Phillipps collection (Xo. lOSHt), is said 
by Todd (Illattr. of Gower and Chaucer, p. 
xxxi) to ascribe the translation to ' John 
Tebaud, alias Watyrlieche.' 

Walton's book was printed in ICJi') with 
the following title, 'The boke of Comfort 



called in Latyn Boethius de Consolatiinu 
etc., traiisl. into Englesse tonge by John 
Waltionem or Walton, Canon of Otnej. 
Enprented in the exempt monastery of 
Tauestock in Densbyre by mo, Dan. Thamai 
Bychard, monk of the' eavd monastOT,' 
1625, 4to {Cat. nodleinn Library, i. 28i). 
There is a copy in the Bodleian Libiur, 
but it is very rare, and is not in ta» 
British Museum (cf. Lowsbes, ei Boho, 
i. 229). Extracts from Walton's poem tn 
printed in Wiilker'a ' Altenglisches L»»- 
buch ' ( ii. 56), in .Skeat's edition of Chaoeec 
(vol. ii. pp. xvi-xvii), and in the ' Atheneum' 
(1892, i. 505). 

[Authorities cited; Tanner's Bibl. p. 7oJ; 
Wood's Athens, ed. Bliss, i. 4S ; Ueame'a e<lit. 
of Robert of Gloucester, ii. 78 ; Gongh's Caa- 
dcn, i. 83; Warton's Hist. Poet. ii. 34; Dtjv 
Keeper's 46th Rep. App. ii. 64 ; Kamanyi Lia- 
caater and York, i. 142; .Skeat's Chaucer, rol 
ii. pp. xv-iviii; Wylia's Hist> of Henrt IV.ii, 
408,454.) A.'P.P. 

WALTON, JOHN (rf. 1490?),archbiihop 
of Dublin, was probably the John Walton, 
regular canon of Oanoy, who graduated B.A 
at Oxford on 6 June 1460, and D.D. oa 
24 May 1463 (Boasb, Rep. Univ. Oxxn. j. 
1 1 ). He is confused bv Tanner with Joha 
Walton (/. 1410) [q.v'l, the poet, and with 
John de ^Valtham, subJean ot York in 13^ 
[see under ^\■ALTHAM, John dk, d. 1395], 
and it is also improbable that he was tb« 
John Walton who was apj>ointed vicar of 
Birch-ma»na on 3 July 1426 and vicar of 
Boding on 25 Jan. 1437. In 1452 he r» 
made abbot of Osney, the temporalities beiiu 
restored to him on 1 Nov. in that year (ci 
Cartul. of .S. Fridemridr, i. 410). "D'Altoa 
says he was eighteenth abbot of O&ney, ami 
gives him an alternate name, Mouniteni. 
Dugdale gives the name of the abbot at thii 
time as Multon, and says he died in 147:!, 
the date of Walton's election as archbitbo; 
of Dublin. Possibly he is the John Walton 
whose grant of the chantrv of Clipstoo oa 
19 Dec. 1456 was confirmed by Edward H' 
on 18 pec. 1461 (C'a/. Patent XolU, Ed- 
ward IV, i. ,')7). W'alton paid heavy fee* to 
the pngiul court for his election to the iidi- 
bishopric (Buadt, Episcopal Su(ve$$itm, i. 
325). He was consecrated in England ii 
1472, but does not appear to have obtained 
the restitution of his tomporalities until 
1477. In 1478 ho procured from the Iriii 
parliament the restitution of several miaon 
aliennted by his predecessors in the uti- 
bishopric, Kichard Talbot [q.v.] and Mich»ei 
Tregury [q. v.] During Lis tenure of tlii< 
office Sixtus I^ sanctioned the establishoas 
of a university at Dublin (De Bitkgo, IlHerm 
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tDominicana, p. 193), but the desigTi wna not 
irried out. Walton abstained j'rom poli- 
tics, bein? overshadowed by his suBVagan 
W'iiliam bherveood [q. v.l, bishop of Meath, 
Mind In 1434, being then blind and infirm, he 
signed the archbishopric. He retired to 
Ilis manor of Swords, the po.ssessiou of which 
ras assured to him by an act of parliament 
lin the following year. On St. Patrick's day 
[17 March) 1489 he emerged to preach a 
l«ennon before the lord deputy in St. Patrick's 
nthedral. He died soon afterwards; his 
twill, undated, is among the manuscripts of 
rinity College, Dublin. Ho made various 
quests to t>sney Abbey, where he desired 
! buried in the event of his dying in Eng- 
tnd. 

[Authorities cited; Book of Uowth. pp. 300, 

110; Wiire'd Ireland, ed. Hnrris ; Cotton'n Fiwti, 

ii. 17 ; D'Altou's Jlemoira of the Archbishops 

of Dublin, pp. 166-70; Gi I liert's Viceroys of 

reland; Luscclleii's Libor Manorum Hibernia>, 

loDck Mason's Hist, of St. Pntrick's.] 

A. F. P. 
WALTONorWAUTON, SiuTHOMAS 
1370 ■'-143;?), speaker of ih.. House of 
Commons, bom probably nlxiut 1370, was 
F«on of John de Walton of Great Staughton, 
nunlingdonshire, who represented that 
county in the parliament of .January 1393- 
1394, and was present at a great council 
1401 (N'kolas, Proe. /'. C. I. li>8; Vitit. 
^edfordfhire, p. 198 ; VhH. Norfolk, p. 304 ; 
f. Harl. MS. 381, f. 1«8, where his father's 
some ia given as Thoma.s). The family was 
idely spread in England, and Thomas 
ems to nave belonged to on offshoot of the 
sex branch ; the Thomas de Wau ton, clerk, 
rho waa secretary to Joan (1328-1385) 
fq. v.], mother of Uichnrd II, was probablv 
; relative ( fa/. Pate.nt liolh, 1381-5; Pat- 
IBAVE, Anticnt Kalendars, ii. 12). Walton's 
randmother Elizabeth, widow of Sir Thomas 
Vauton, married, as her second husband, 
John Tiptoft (d. VMQ), and John Tiptoft, 
■jaron Tiptoft [q. v.], was her grand.son. 
Possibly Walton owed his advancement in 
to Tiptoft's iniluencp. He entered 
rliament us member for Huntingdonshire 
I January 1396-7, and was re-elected in the 
eptember thesame year, in OctohiT 1400, nud 
eptember 140-2. On 8 May 141.3-14 he was 
Btunied for nedfordshire, for which he may 
ivesat in 1409-10 und 111 1, the ret urns for 
bose years being lost ; be was re-elected in 
January 141.'i-14,but on 3 Nov. 1414 was re- 
turned for hi.s former constituency, Hunting- 
jlonshire. On 1 Dec. 1415 he was made shtriff 
Bf Bedfordshire, and on 18 Sept. 1419 was 
join elected to ])arlinment for that county, 
BiDg now styled 'chi\-aler.' On 23 Nov. 



1420 and 24 Oct. 1422 he was returned to 
parliamentforlluntingdoushirc; at Michael- 
mas in the latter year he was nominated 
slieriU'of Bedfordshire, and on 30 .Sept. was 
appointed chamberlain of North Wales. On 
20 March 1424-.') he was once more elected 
for Bedfordshire; his parliamentary evpe- 
rience, extending over nearly thirty years, 
was probably the reason, and, not as Manning 
suggests, any connection with the law, for 
his selection as speaker in that parliament. 
The royal assent was given on 2 May, and 
on 14 July,' the last day of the wwsion, 
AValton declared the grant of a subsidy 
(Hut. I'arl. iv. 262(1, 275 A; Stubbs, Vontt. 
Hint. iii. 100). He served as sheriH'of Bed- 
fordshire in 1428-9 and again in 14.32-3. 
He was elected member for that county on 
17 March 1431-2 for the last time, but was 
present at a council in April 1434, and was 
asked for a loan I'nr the French war on 
15 I-'eb. 143.')-6. Ho probably died soon 
afterwards. By his wife Alana, daughter of 
one Barrey of Wales, who survived him till 
1460 i^Cal. Inq. pott mortem, iv. 276), ho 
had two sons and two daughters {Harl. MS. 
381, f. 168; Vuit. Bedfordthire, p. 198; 
rUit. Norfolk, p. 304). 

[Authorities citad ; Official Ret. Mcmb. of 
Pari.; Nicoliis's Proc. of the Privy Conneil; 
Rot. Pnrl. ; Morunl's Essex ; Clutlerliack's llert- 
Ibrdshirc, vol. iii. ; Manning's Spe.iker», pp. 
71-6; tho arms of the fiuniljr are figured in the 
Visit, of IluulingdoDshire (CamdeD ^>oc), p. 1)2.1 

A. F. P. 

WALTON, VALENTINE (d. 1661 ?), 
regicide, of Great .Staughton, Huntingdon- 
shire, is said to have descended from Sir 
Thomas Walton or Wauton [q. v.], the 
speaker of the House of Commons in 
Henry Vl's reign. Valentine married, 
about 1619, Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Cromwell, and sister of the future Protector, 
Oliver Cromwell (NoBLE, Hotttr of Cromwell, 
i. m, ii. 293). In October 1640 he was 
returned to the Long parliament as member 
for Huntingdonshire. In 1642 he helped to 
prevent Cambridge from sending its plate to 
the king at Nottingliam, raised a troop of 
horse to serve under the Earl of Es.sex, and 
was taken prisoner by the royalists at the 
battle of Edgehill (PEACoeK,\4r»iy Lut*, 
p. "jO ; Ludlow, Memoiri, ed. 1894, i. 45; 
Commont Journals, ii. 721, 730). In July 
1643 Walton was exchanged for .Sir Thomas 
Lunsford [q. v.], and became colonel of a 
regijnent of foot in the army of the easteni 
association and governor of Lynn (Sanford, 
Stitdier and Ilhutratiotu of the Oreat lie- 
liellion, p. 527 ; Kingston, Sajit Anglia and 
the Civil War, pp. 56, 180). Under his 
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government Lynn was etroncly fortified, 
and reserved, according to tue gossip of 
the presbytcrinna, as a city of refuge for 
the independents in case their party should 
be driven to extremity (Walker, UUtory 
of Indrpendfniy, ed. ItiOl, i. 148). 

In 1049 Walton was appointed one of the 
king's judges, in which capacity he attended 
most of the sittings of the court, and signed 
the warrant for the execution of Charles I 
(Noble, Licet of the Regicide', ii. 307). 
Under the Commonwealth he was a member 
of all the five councils of state appointed by 
the purliamcnt, but he did not sit either in 
the parliaments or councils of the Protecto- 
rate. When Richard Cromwell became 
Protector and called a parliament, Walton, 
who thought of being a candidate, was 
obliged to vindicate himself from the charge 
of being opposed to the government (Thub- 
LOE, State Papers, vii. 587). Nevertheless 
he was not elected ; but when Hichard 
Cromwell was overthrown he returned to 
his seat in the Long parliament, and was 
elected by it a member of the council of 
state and one of the commissioners of the 
navy (Ludlow, ii. 81, 84). On 12 Oct. 
1059, when the parliament annulled Fleet- 
wood's commission as commander-in-chief, 
Walton was one of the seven persons in 
whom the control of the army was vested. 
Acting in that capacity, Walton, aided 
by Sir Arthur Iletilrige [g. v.], occupied 
Portsmouth, declared against the army 
leader.", and entered into communication 
with Monck (l^roLOW, iL 137, 157. 170; 
Hakeb, Chroniele, ed. Phillips, p. Oyij). 
AVlien the troops in London restored the 
Long parliament forthe second time, Walton 
was given command of the regiment lately 
Colonel Desboroiigh's, and he was continued 
as one of the comraitwioners for the gf)vern- 
ment of the array until 'Jl Feb. 16<>0, when 
Mouck was appointed commander-in-chief. 
His temporary importunce then inded, and 
he woa deprived of his regiment by Monck, 
who gave it to Colonel Charles Howard {il>. 

5.713; LuDLOW, ii.205, 223,;;38; Commont 
oumalt, vii. 796, 799, 800, 841, 847). 
At the Kestoration Walton was excepted 
from the act of indemnity, and lost Somers- 
ham, Huntingdonshire, and other estates 
formingpart of the dowry of Queen Henrietta 
Marin, which he hud purclinsed during the 
republic (ib. viii. (II, 7.'i, 85; .Noblr, llmite 
of Cromwell, ii. 227). He escaped to Ger- 
many, and became a burgess of Hanuu in 
order to obtain the protection of that town 
(Li'DLOW, ii. 330). Hi.s later history is 
uncertain. According to Anthony Wood, 
he lived some time in Flanders or the 



Low Countries, under a borrowed 
maintaining himself as a gurdener, and 
there soon after the Ke«t oral ion (C: 
Life of Wood, i. 461). Noble states lh»» 
died in 1661 {Hou$e of Cromwell, ii. 
W'alfon is said to have written a history o( 
the civil wars, containing m&ny onKuul 
letters of Cromwell, the manuK-ripi ,i 
which was still extant in 1733 (Bliss, £^ 
liguifr Heantiarur, iii. 108). 

Walton was twice married. Valentine, 
his eldest son bv his first wife, was a ttf- 
tain in Cromwell's reginaent of hone lai 
was killed at Marston Moor (Cabiiu, 
CnimireU, Letter xxi.) An account of liii 
other children is given by Xoble. Wtltnni 
second wife, daughter of one Prm c( Btill, 
Buckinghamshire, and widow of one Ai '~ 
of the same place, died on 14 Nov. 1662, 
was buried in St. Mary's Church, Oil 
(Clark, Life of Wood, ii. 462). 

[A liff of Walton is given in NoMc's Livucf 
IhcRegicidrs, 1798, ii. 307, aiul an account iif tht 
fiimily of Wnltoii in the mme author's H«um«( 
Cromwell, ed. 1787, ii. 221. Two IcUnt i^ 
dressed to Wnllon are printwl in Carlylc'f 
well, and letters wrilt«n liy him ar<- given ia 
Uiet, M.SS. Oomm. L'tth Rep. i. 126.689. 
in Peck's Desiderata Curiowi, ed. 1779. p. Stt; 
other uuthorilics menlioned iu the article.] 

C.H.F. 

WALTON, WILLLS.M (1784-1857), 
writer on Spain, the son of William Woltos 
who was consul for Spain in Liverpool, t» 
' born iu 1784, and at an early oat Wht mbI 
to Spain and Portugal to study the Iu- 
guages and fit himself for a commercial 
career. Thence he seems to ha\e goni» (•! 
the Spanish American colonies, and liecim» 
secretary to the British expedition whicl 
captured San Domingo from the Frencii 
in 1802. He was taken prisoner by tht 
French, but released. For some time b 
remained iu that country as Drilish i^t, 
returning to England in 1809. He th«i» 
forword devoted himself chiefly to writiit 
on the current politics of Spain and Portugil, 
apparentlv re-^iding first at HrLstol and afto- 
wards in London. For the most part he wti 
against the policy pursued by the Bribii 
ministers. lie is sold to have been deputed 
by the Mexicans in 1815 to offer their crown 
to the Duke of Gloucester. He to«ik a pwi 
interest in the question of naturalising tla 
alpaca, and wrote two or three esaays ontht 
subject, the latest being in competition ti« 
the medal of the Highland and AgrioullunJ 
.Society in 1841. He died at Oxford « 
5 May 18o7. 

His works on his one subject are ntlxr 
voluminous, but for the most part appear to 
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[lack a pcrmnnent value. He states that he 
tad contpmplated a history of the Spanish 
colonies, bm lost the papers he had col- 
lected, partly as a prisoner, partly at sea. 
Ilischief works are; 1. 'The present Stafeof 
the Spanish Colonies, including an Account 
of Hispanioln,' London, 1810. 2. 'Anllis- 
rical and Descriptive Account of the Four 
Ipecies of Peruvian Sheep,' I^ondon, ISll, 
•An Exposfi of the Dissensions of Spanish 
erica,' London, 1814. 4, 'The true Infe- 
sts of the Kiirnpean Powers nnJ of the 
mpire of Brazil in reference to. . . Portugal,' 
lyfita other pamphlets, London, 18:.'9 (the copy 
the British 51 iiscum contains an autograph 
letter to the Duke of Sussex), fi, " Letter to 
"iscount Qoderich n'sjwctinp: the relations 
|of England and Portupal,' London, 1830. 
'6. ' Spain, or who is the lawful Successor to 
IthcThrone?' London, 1834. 7. 'Legitimacy 
ithe only Salvation of Spain,' London, 1835. 
;S. 'Revolutions of Spain,' J..ondon, 1837. 
9. 'The Alpaca: a Plan for its Natiindisa- 
ion,' London, 1844. .More thun a dozen 
Other letters to statesmen and similar politi- 
cal pamiihlet.s, all on Spain and Portugal, 
[«re noted in the British Museum catalogue, 
'alton also translated two or three works 
om the French. 

[Gent. .^fae. 1S.57, ii. 96; Allibone'a Diet, of 
Engl. Lit. ; British Museum Cat.] C. A. U. 

WALWORTH, Count JEN ISDN 
17ti4-18'.'4), diplomatist. [See Jenison, 

~BAXC18.] 

WALWORTH, Sir WILLIAM (d. 

lord mayor of London, wa.s de- 
led of good family. A William de 
7'a.lworth, who rany have been his father, 
fas the grantee of land in Darlington in 
1314. Sir William himself siicccetled a 
nieml«T of the ancient family of Hart, 

I Bard, or Banrd, in the tenure of a. manor 
which included the piiri.sh of Middleton St. 
George, near Darlington in Durlinm ; his 
brother Thomas was a canon of York, and 
Bir William by his will forgave the convent 
H Durham a hundred marks. His name 
Kppeftrs among those of his relatives in the 
' Durham Book of Life,' and his arms (gules, 
^^ a bend ragidy argent between two garbs or) 
^twere displayed in the cloister of St. Cuth- 
^JTiert's Cathedral. The family of Kelynghall, 
' who succeeded him as owners of Middleton, 
, bore his arras (' The Tenures of Middleton 
K6t. George,' bv W. H. I). Longstafle, in 
^^Archaolof/ia Ailinrm, new ser. ii. 72-6). 
^B Walworth was apprenticed to John 
^px>Tekyn [q, v.], a member of the Fish- 
^^ mongers' Guild (Chrmiicla of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs, ed. Riley, p. 250), and was 
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chosen alderman of Bridge ward on 11 Not. 
1 366, succeeding Lovekyn, hia late master, 
in that office {City lieeordji. Letter-book G, 
f. 217). On 21 Sept. 1370 he was elected 
sheriff, and was admitted before the barons 
of the exchequer nt Westminster on 30 Sept. 
(lA. f. 254). In 1370 he contributed the 
large sum of 200/. to the city loan to 
Edward UI (lA. ft". 263, 270). He was 
elected mayor in 1374. On 24 Aug. 1375 
the porters of the five city gates were sworn 
before Walworth and the recorder to pre- 
vent lepers from entering the city (ib. 
Letter-book II, f. 2(1). Stow relates that 
during his mayoralty Walworth effectually 
used his authority for suppressing usury 
within the city, and that the House of 
j Commons followed up his action by peti- 
tioning the king 'that the order that was 
; made in London against the horrible vice 
' of usury might Ix! observed throughout the 
' whole realm ; ' to which the king answered 
that the old law should continue {Suitey of 
Ltindon, 1720, bk. v. p. 113). Another 
ordinance of 21 Sept. prohibited the keepers 
of taverns from using ' alestakes' or poles 
projecting in front of their houses and 
bearing the sign or ' bush ' of the tavern of 
I greater length than seven feet {City Records, 
Letter-book I!, f.22). 

In 1376 an important change was made 
' in the constitution of the city, the election 
j of the common council being taken away 
I from the men of the wards and transferred 
[ to the members of the guilds. This was 
I not ctlected without .some disturbance, and 
the king threatened to interpose. A deputa- 
tion of six commoners, with Walworth and 
(Sir) Nicholas ISrerabre [q. v.], was sent to 
appease the king and assure him that no 
j di8turbant» had occurred in the city beyond 
I what proceeded from reasonable debate on 
an open question. This explanation waa 
accepted by the king {ih. B*. 44, 44 6\ Wal- 
worth is described in the patent, rolls for 
' 1377 and onwards us a wealthy London mer- 
chant, and frequently figures with Bn-mbre, 
(Sir) John Philipnt [q. v.], John lladdeley, 
and other merchants of less note for whom 
they acted, as advancing large sums by 
way of loan to the king (C'nV. nf Pat. Uolls, 
Richard II, 1377-81 passim). 

In 1377 Walworth and Philipot were ap- 
pointed treasurers of the two tenths and 
fifteenths granted by parliament on 1.3 Oct. 
They were entrusted with full authority to 
receive and disburse the fund.", and were 
granted a hundred marks each a year for 
their labour ( Pat.llolb. 1377-81, p. 99). The 
Duke of Lancaster, whose growing power 
made him resent the restraint of this super 
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▼iaioo, soon procured the dismiasal of Wal- I 
worth and his colleague from their poeition 
of confidence, although no complaint was 
made against them for any breach of trust 
(SHaSPB, London and the Kingdom, i. 2l4- : 
315). The city was now divided into two ' 

Sirtic* — one headed by M'alworth and John 
e NoriLampton j{.y- ', which strongly sup- 
ported the Diikeof l>ancai>ter; the other with 
Philipot and firembre at its bead, which as { 
strongly opposed him. On 2 March 1380 ! 
Walworth is once more associated with | 
Philipot as a city representative on a com- { 
mission to inquire into the financial state 
of the realm (1^. p. 459). 

In 13H0 it was proposed to build two 
towers, one on either side of the Thames, 
from which an iron chain was to extend 
across the river for the protection of ship- 
ping. The warlike John Philipot undertook 
the erection of one tower at his own cost, 
and Walworth and three other aldermen 
were ap])ointed a committee to receive and 
expend a tax of sixpence in the pound on 
city rentals for the erection of the other 
tower (City Itrcordt, Letter-book U, f. 125). 
Walworth was mayor again in 1380-1. 
The invasion of the city by the Kentish 
peasantry found in him a mayor both able 
and determined to act with vigour. On 
13 June 1381 Walter or Wat Tyler [q. v.], 
with his foUowiTS, after having burnt the 
stews in Southwark at the foot of London 
Bridge, were cheeked in their attempt to 
cross the bridge by Walworth, who fortified 
the place, caused the bridge to be drawn up, 
' ana fastened a great cliaine of yron acrosse, 
to restrain their entry' (Welch, Uittury of 
the Tuwer liridye, p. 110). The Kentish men 
were, however, ri.'mforced by the commons 
of Surrey, and the citizens, I'enrmg their 
threats to fire thf bridge, granted them ad- 
mission. A contemporary account, with 
graphic dc'tnils, is piven in the 'City Ite- 
cords ' of Wiihvfirtli's meeting with Wat 
Tyler in the presence of the king at Smith- 
field ('City Record*,' Letter-book 11, fol. 
13!i, printed in Ull.Bi's Memoriii/f, pp. 449- 
451). Walworth ' most manfully, by him- 
self, rushed upon the captain of the said 
multitude, Walter Tylere by name, and as 
he was altercating witb the king and the 
nobles, first wounded him in the neck with 
his sword, and then hurled him from his 
horse raortnlly pieri^ed in the breast.' Wal- 
worth made good his retreat from the fury 
of Tyler's followers, who were demanding 
his bcrad of the king, and raised a strong 
force of citizens for tlie king's protection. 
On bis return to Smithfield with the citizen 
body-guard, the king ' with his own hands 



decorated with the order of knigbtbood Uw 
»aid mayor,' Brembre, Philipot, and othtci, 
and fiirtber rewarded WaJworik with 
grant of 100/. a year. A picturesque 
of this ceremony is gi\ea by Stow. 

The Fishmongers' Compoay poanM t 
dagger which is traditionally supposed to k 
the weapon with which \Valwortk kiUcd 
the rebel leader ; and a statue of Walworth, 
carved in wood by E. Pierce, ia at the head 
of the great staircase in their hall. Beneatk 
the statue is a quatrain of very poor rhyme 
which asserts that liichard gave tlie dagger 
as an addition to the city arms to comstMBO- 
rat« \N'alworth'g valiant service. Tie Mat 
erroneous statement was engraved on Wtl- 
worth's monument in St. Michael's, Crooked 
l^ane, which was restored by the Fish* 
mongers' Company after its defacement ia 
the reign of Edward VI. From these two 
sources probably arose the 'widely sia Bal 
belief that XN'alworth's dagger was added t« 
the city arms. The charge in question a 
not a dagger but the sword of^ St. Paul 
which existed as part of the city arms is 
1380, and probably long before (Stow, Saf 
vey of London, ltJ03, pp. 222-3; Thoxsox. 
Chronictet of London Brittle, pp. 174 •! 
seq.) 

At the close of this eventful day (15 Jos*) 
Walworth and six other citizens were con- 
stituted a commission of oyer and ter- 
miner to take measures to quell tbe pramnti' 
revolt (d/. Patent RolU, Uich. II, ISSl-A 
p. 23), and on 8 March 1382 he was dobu> 
uated on the larger commission to reston 
the peace in the county of Kent (ift. f 
139). 

A few years before his deatb Walwotti 

greatly enlarged by the addition of a n«w 

choir, transepts, and a south aisle or ch^«l 

the church of St. Michael, Crooked l.*n«, 

which hud been rebuilt by Lovekyn. Il« 

also obtained from the king on 10 M«rd 

Vii^ a license to found a college of '00 

master and nine priests,' to pray for tb 

good estate of the King, and of i lie founds 

and his wife while living, and of their aoal) 

when dead. The license, printed at leniti 

by Herbert (History if St. ytichael, CnJtM 

Lane, pp. 12(>-S0), authorised bim to imi»» 

the revenues of four ancient chantriM t* 

' the support of the chaplains, with an aof 

mentation from his own Dstato of 20/, 13«.li 

a year ; he al.>io gave for a dwelUng-boiD' 

his own newly built house next the chuni 

I In 1383 he was elected with Philipot u' 

' two others to represent the city in pirfi* 

I raont (LoFTlE, Ili»tory nf Lotidon, ii. 343>, 

I ^\'alworth died in l;i85, and was bari* 

' at St. Michael's in bis newly built occ4 - 
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chapel wbieli was known as the ' Fishmongers' 
faisle.' His handsome tomb waa destroyed 
' by the uxes and hammers of tbo reformers,' 
and all record of its inscription is lost. In 
1502 the Fishmongers' Company set up a 
new tomb for him with his elligy in armour 
gilt. The doggerel inscription then added 
18 preserved by Weever (t\i>}eral Monit- 
tmetifii, p. 410), and, besides describing his 
"Smithtield opponent as .lack Stniwe, wrongly 
Jescribes his death as having occurred in 
i8;3. This monument perished with the 
lurch in the great fire of Loudon, and was 
; restored in the new cliurch, which was 
amoved in 1831 to make way for the ap- 
proacbea to new London Bridge. Wal- 
rorth's wife, Dame Margaret, survived him 
' eight years; her will, dated 12 Jan. 139.'{, 
eing enrolled in the court of linsting 
I July 1394 (Sharpe, Calendar, ii. 310 11). 
I property which she leaves does not in- 
lude the manor of Walworth in Surrey, 
ehe cannot be identified with that 
lanorittl family as is attempted by William 
lerbi^rt ( 1771-I851) [q. v.], the historian of 
t. Micliael's (pp. 1*12-3). 
By his first will, dated 20 Dec. 1;}85 and 
BnroUed in the court of busting on 13 Jan. 
1385-fi(SUAEPE,Pafcnrfar,ii. 251) Walworth 
.eft large estates in the city of London to 
lis wife for life and for the maintenance of 
bis chantries, and certain tenements to the 
^arthuninn prior? of the Salutation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, near London. Ilia 
econd will, dated the same day, gave direc- 
[tions for bis burial, and made various be- 
|uegt8 in money. To the church and to 
clesiftstica he left alwut 300/., a sum ex- 
eding by 120/. that left to his family and 
indred ; fur hi.-! funeral expenses -10/., to 
he poor tj.j/., and to apprentices, servants, 
ad friends about 1(12/. The bequest of 
-books to his brother Thomas is very in- 
eresting; Ids possession of so complete and 
'aluable a collection implies moretlian ordi- 
nary proficiency in that branch of study. His 
Tects also included many choice service 
oks and other religiou.s works. The frater- 
j of chaplains in Lonilou, of which ho 
IB a brother, is also remembered, as well 
the hospitals, prisons, anchorets, &c., of 
be city of London. Roth wills are printed 
lengtli bv Samuel Bentley in ' Excerpta 
listorica' (ISS.-J. pp. 134-41', 419-23). 

Walworth first lived in the p»ri.sli of St. 

lary-at-Hill, ' in the narrow way leading 

" Treyerswarfe," ' the bouse having pro- 

»bly belonged to his master, John Lovekyn 

TuoUBON, London liriilge, p. 2">S). He 

Brwards moved to a large mansion in 

aes Street in the parish of St. Michael, 



Crooked Lane. The bouse became the pro- 
perty of the Fishmongers' Company in 1413, 
and their hall occupied its site down to the 
time of the great fire of 1660 (Herbert, 
Hintory of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, pp. 
47-8). He also held the stews in Soutb- 
wark under a lease from the bishop of Win- 
chester, and theirde^tructionbv the Kentish 
rebels doublle.ss added to his resentment 
again.st Tyler. 

Walworth was the most eminent member 
of the Fishmongers' Company, and, as in the 
case of Whittington, n halo of romance has 
surrounded bis memory. Wore than two 
hundred years after his death the company 
included a representation of him in the 
mayoralty pageants which they provided for 
members of tlieir company who reoched the 
civic chair. The drawings of the elaborate 
pageant with which they honoured Sir John 
Lemon for his mayoralty in 1610 are still 
preserved at Fi.shmongers' Ilall, ond were 
reproduced under the yditorshi]>of Mr. J. O. 
iS'icbols in 1844. A principal feature of this 
pageant was ' Sir William Walworth's 
Bower,' which was first stationed in St. 
Paul's Churchyard. He is shown seated at 
a table with pens and paper, and rises at the 
approach of the lord mayor, to whom he de- 
livers tt congratulatory address in verse. A 
special feature of the Fishmongers' pageants 
in later years was a personification of Wal- 
worth, dagger in hand, and the head of Wat 
Tyler carried on a pole. So late as 1799, in 
the mayoralty of Alderman Combe, Wal- 
worth figured in tbo procession. As a hero 
of legendary romance, Wiilworth is the first 
figure introduced in IJichurd.Tohnson'a 'Nine 
Worthies of London,' a little black-letter 
quarto published in 15!)2, and reprinted in 
the ' Hurleian Miscellany ' (viii. 437-48). 

Besides the statue by I'ierce in Fishmon- 
gers' Hall, which has been engraved by 
Orignion and others, a statue of Walwortn 
decorates one of the staircases of the Uol- 
Ijoni Valley \'iaduct. There i.i a rare and 
curious little print in the (Guildhall Library 
representing Walworth in his robes as mayor, 
holding in his right hand a dagger inscribetl 
' piigna pro patria,' and in bis left a shield 
displaying the city arm.n. Another small 
print from a painting belonging to Richard 
bull, published by Richard Godfrey for the 
'Antiquarian Uepertory ' in 1784, is a half- 
length with the arms of the city and Wal- 
worth above, and those of the Fishmongers' 
Company below (Grose, Antii/. Hep. new 
edit. ii. i.S3-4). 

[City Records ; Herbert's Hi^tory of the 
Twelve Groat LiviTy Companies; Muiiday'a 
Chryaaiialcia, ed. J. G. Nichols and Henry 
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8hft«; H«rb«t'« HiMorr of HL MidiMl't, 
OMolMd Lana; .Stov'i Sarttj of Lrondoo; 
Woodeaek'* Lire* of IlloMrioiu Lonl Major* ; 
autlioritiM *b<iT« cited.] C W-a. 

WALWYN, A\7LLIAM (./f. Ift4ft),panj- 
phletwr, Ijom about 1600 at Ncwland in 
Worcenforfrhire, wa« thu son of IMkiI Wal- 



M one of the uttbora of tbe 
* Enghad'a Xew ClMiBa 1 
aooonliiig to Lilbanae, Wml wyaj 
trresnit at anr of the i 
leveUing l«iaderf (I 
Couaeii of 8bUe, 1049, ppc 
mwiui JoumaU, vi. 1 83>. Tile | 



wjn of tliat pUc«, by Elizabeth, dau^hterof (ticce«fullT petitioned for I 
Herbert NV<>Rtfaling[q.T.j,bi«bopof Hereford, wyn and his fellow pnacnfl 
lieing a younger oon, Walwyn waa bound ton, and Prince, and tlu^ i 



apprentice to a ailkman in Fatemoater Row, made very atrict ( ■%. tL \*f9f 
and. linving aerred his time, was made free contrived nevertheleea to — 
of the Merchant .\dventurers' Company, and festat ion from Lieutvoant 
act up in trade on hia own account. He bume, Mr. William Wal 
lived first in the imriKh of Hx. James, Oarlick 
Hill, and afterwards in Moorfields ( The 
Charity of Churehtnen, p. 10; fountain of 
8landrr,\).2). Walwyn dupported the cause 
of till- parliament, and, being himself a free- 
thinking puritan, though ' never of any 
private congregation,' became conspicuous 
DV hi* advcjcat-y of freedom of conscience 
(Charily of Churchmen, p. II ; A Whitptr in 
thf Ear of Mr. Edwardf, pp. 3-5). In 1646 
Tbomoji ICdwardu attacked him in the first 

partnf'Oangnenn,' accusing him of contemn- ment pamphleteer, sup^ 
ing the Scriptiiri-s, and describing him as ' a John Canne or Walter 



commonly though unjustly I 
(14 April): 'An Ag 
People of England, tende9«d 
offering to this distrmcted Ki 
These manifestoea w^ere signedi 
prisoners: in the first they yind 
selves from the charg« of advo 
monism, or seeking to aboliah 
perty; in the second they 
nature of the constitution th« 
All four prisoueis were atta 



seeker, a dangerous man, a stronghead' (ib 
pp. Hi, M; cf. M.4»8f)S, Life of Milton, iii. 
168). Edwards amplified thps<- charges in 
the second pnrt of the same work, adding an 
onumeratioi) of Walwyn's erroneous views 
in religion and politics (ii. 26-30). Walwyn 
publiflhi^l four or five pamphlets in answer, 
some serious arguments, others humorous 
attacks on Edwards. 

In 1647 Walwyn connected himself with 
the rising party of the levellers, and was 
one of the promoters of the Ixindon petition 
of 11 Sept. 1047, which was burnt by order 
of the House of ('ommons {Fuunt/iin of 
SUtndrr, p. 7). .-Vk one of thu rc|ire8«ntalivo« 
of the London bmnch of llmt imrty, he at- 
tended the confiTi-ni'i'S between the ofhcers 
of the array iimi the Icvidlers which led to 
the drawing up oC the second ' agreement of 
the people' {Lit.iitruNK. Ij-i/al Funilamrntnl 
lAhertim, lfl41t, p. 'M ; VUirke J'nprrK, ii. 2')7, 
262). When fho council of oflicers refused 
to acci'pt ill its iitfcgrity the const it iitionul 
achemoof thi- levvllera, Wnlwyn joined John 
Lilbume [q. v.] in attacking the heads of 
the army and cnlliiig upon ttie Holdiers to 
revolt. (In SJH .Miireli UWA Walwyn was 
arre8tc<l and brought bf?fore the council of 
state, who committed him to the Tower 
{Fountain of Slander, p. 10; Lilburne, 
Picture of the Counn'l oj State, 164S), p. 'J; 
C^l. State Paper/, Dom. l(>4'J-60, p. 57). 
On 11 April KMfl •jviiTUiiment ap^iroved of 



called 'The Discoverer* <2 
also Lilburxe's Legai f\tndt 
tie», p. 53). This was answoi 
Craftsraens Craft, or the Wiles 
coverers,' by H. B. Another au 
out Walwyn as being the subtU 
and most dangerous writer of t 
cusing him of blasphemy, athei 
morality, and quoting a number 
ings in support of the chai^ 
alleged that he advocated suici 
the cause of the Irish rebels, re 
people to read Plutarch and Cio 
days rather than go to aerma 
dared that there was more ■wit 
' Dialogues' than in the Bible 
Wilet, or the Mnnifeftators 
1649. This was attributfd eiti 
Price or William Kytfin). \^ 
fended himself in 'The Fountaii 
Discovered,' explaining what his' 
were, and giving some account 
He was also vindicated by a frii 
Charity of Churchmen *(' by H. B. 
another answer was published b 
prisoner, Thomas IVince (' The 
pendents Snare Broken :* all thi 
appeared in 1649). 

In September 1649 Walwyn 
the liberty of the Tower, and oa 
lowing, after Lilbume had beei 
iicqiiitted, his release wa« ord« 
council of state (Cal. State I\ 



the arrest, and ordered \i\m to \>e ^to6etM\ei\\*3Vd-:«),iiTj. -Ifift, 5vft'2^, of his 
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»tory, excepting the fact tlint he published 
tother pampbltft in 16')1 , notliiiif; is known. 
Besides the two tracts signed jointly by 
ilburne, Prince, and ttverton, Wiilwyn was 
autbor of tbe following: 1. 'An Anti- 
)te against Mr. Edwards his ( Hd and New 
Hson,' 164(5. 2. 'A Whisper in the Earof 
[aster Tiiomas Edwards,' 1(546. 3. ' A Word 
lore to Mr. Edwards,' 1(540. 4. ' A Pre- 
;tion of Mr. Edwards's Conversion," 1(54(5. 
A Parable or Consultation of Phy- 
iians upon Mr. Edwards,' 1(54(5 (see Gan- 
rirva, iii. 292, and The Fnuntmn of Slnnder 
'JDucorered, p. 7 ). 6. ' Tbe Fountain of 
Slaunder Discovered,' 1(349. 7. 'Juries Jus- 
tified, or a \\'urd of Correction to Mr. Henry 
Robinson,' lt551. 

W'alwyn mentions also two other tracts as 

itten by himself, viz. ' A Word in Season' 

id 'A Still and Soft Voice' (Foimtnin of 

ider Discfji-ereii, p. 7). There is also 

tribuled to him ' The Bloody Project' (see 

^hf Discuvrrer, i. 17, ii. 54); and he is said 

have had a hand in the production of the 

it tract published in favour of liberty of 

mscience, referring probably to ' Liberty of 

>iiscience, or the siile Means to obtain 

ice and Truth,' 1643 [see Ituiiissojr, 

ENRI, 1005 ?-l (5(54.°] 

wyn the leveller should be distin- 
ishedfrom William Walwyn (1(514-1671), 
low of St. John's College, O.tl'ord, who 
was ejected by the visitors of the univer- 
1 sity in 1648, made canon of St. Pant's in 
r 1660, and published in that year a sermon on 
> the restoration of Chartes II, entitled 'God 
' B«V8 the King,' and a ' Character of his 
f Sacred Majesty '( Wood, FaAti, ii. 01 ; Foster, 
r Alumni Oroninttrt, i. l.'ifl? ; BfRROWs, J{*- 
istrr of tht Vuntora of the Universiti/ of 
'r/ord, p. 549). 

HAuthorities given in the article.] C. H. 1". 

I WANDESFORD, CHltLSTi IPIIEH 
1602-1(540), lord deputy of Ireland, born 
24 Sept. and baptL*ed on IS Oct. ir>!l2 at 
jishop Burton, near Beverley, was the son 
,^of Sir George Wandesford, knt. (1.'373- 
f 1612), of Kirklington, Yorkshire, by Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Ralph Ilansby of Gray's 
I Tnn (Comber, Liff of Wande/ford. p. 1 ; 
IhThitaker, Iliftor!/ of liichmoiidfhire, ii. 
^P|7 ; Aulobioyr. of Mrt. Alice Thornton, p. 
' S4fi). About the age of fifteen 'Wandesford 
; entered Clare College, Cambridge, where he 
"Vras under the tuition of Dr. Milner. He 
"^ras admitted to Gray's Inn on 1 Nov. 
3612 fFosTEK, Gray* Inn ReffiMer, p. 131). 
""Wandesford left Cambridge in 1(512, just 
Ibefore the death of his father, ami suc- 
•^eeded to an estate worth about 5(30/. per 



I annum, but much encumbered by debts and 
; annuities to relatives. By strict economy, 
j the skilful management of his lands, and 
the judicious employment of his wife's mar- 
! riage portion, he paid off all these encum- 
brances, and was able by 1630 to lay out 
large sums on building (Whitakeb, ii. 149- 
152. 167). 

Wandesford represented .A.ldborougb in 
the parliaments ni^ 1(321 and 1(524, llichmond 
in 1625 and U526, and Thirsk in 1028. In 
the contested election for Yorkshire in 1621 
he was one of the strongest supporters of 
Sir Tliomas Wentworth (afterwards Earl 
of Stnitibrd) [ij. v.], wbo was a distant 
kinsman of Wandesford (Comber, p. 10), 
stood godfather to his son George in 1623, 
and was thenceforward his most intimate 
friend {Strnford Pitpem, i. 9. 17, 21,32). 
In the parliament of U12fi Wandesford took a 
prominent ]iart in the attack on Buckingham, 
being chairman of the committee which in- 
ve.st iguted llie evidence, and one of the eight 
managers of the impeachment, lie was spe- 
cially charged with the conduct of the thir- 
teenth article, accusing the duke of criminal 
presumption in administering medicine to 
James I during his last illness (FoRSTBR, 
Life of Eliot, i. 48i>, 512, 578; Old Parlia- 
mnttari/ Hilton/, vii, 147 ; Uushwokth, i. 
207, 352; Ciit.'atate Ptiper»,l>om. 1 626-6, 
p. 2f>2). In tbe parliament of 1628, when 
the king forbade the commons to proceed 
with any business which might asperse the 
government or the ministers, Wandesford 
was one of the proposers of the ' Ilemon- 
strance ' which made the king assent to the 
' Petition of Right ' (//'. i. W7 ; Old Parlia- 
tnentani Ili/ituiy, viii. 193 1. 

After lii2i) Wandesford, like Wentworth, 
whose appointment as president of the north 
he had joyfully ivelcometl, passed from 
opposition to the service of the crown 
(fitrafford Popf-n, i. 49). Un 17 April 1630 
he was appointed one of a commission to 
inquire into fees and new offices (C'a/. State 
Papers.Dom. Ifi21)-31,p. 236). Wentworth's 
influence was the motive which led him to 
abandon his retirement and accompany hia 
kinsman to Ireland. ' Jly afVection to the 
person of my lord deputy, purposing to at- 
tend upon his lordship as near as 1 could 
in all fortunes, carried me along with him 
whithersoever he went, and no premeditated 
thoughts of ambition' (Instruct ions to hit 
Son, p. 62). On 17 May 1633 the king ap- 
pointed him a member of the Irish privy 
council, and ho was sworn in on 25 July, 
tbe same day that Wentworth was sworn 
lord deputy. Before this date the master- 
ship ot the rolls m lte\ts.vA Vivii \*»ot». i^««» 
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eoniiBmd npon Waode«ford, whicL wm se- 
eared to him for life hv patent dated 
SS Much 163S-( and 17 Nay 1639 (Lome, 
Feengt of Ireland, m. 196; Btraford Let- 
ten, L 84). TIk lord defnitr consulted witii 
Waadedbrd aad Sir Oeoige Badcliffe [a. t.] 
in all btiainwiof importaaoe, thinking Uiem 
tlie only prirjr oooneillon unswayed by local 
pajndieMor penoBalaiBw. 'There is not a 
■ifp'^^ ca tais «de knows anrthing I write 
or intend,' he told the lord treasurer, ' ex- 
cepting the ma«ter of the loUa aad Sir 
Geoige Uaddiffe, for wboae aaMtaaee in 
this goyemment and comfort to myself 
amidst this generation I am not able suffi- 
ciently to pour forth my humble acknow- 
ledgnMnts to his majesty. Sore I were the 
most aolitaiy man without them that ever 
served a king in such a place' (A. i. 99, 
194, iL 43.3). During Wentworth's visits 
to England Wandesford was inrariably ap- 
pointed one of the lords justices who go- 
Temed Ireland in his absence, at one time in 
aaiociation with .\dam Loftus, first risconnt 
LoAus of Ely [q. \.] (3 July 1636). and on 
a second occasion with liobert. lord Dillon 
(12 Sept. 1639). During the first of these 
instances Wentworth addressed to Wandes- 
ford an account of an interview with the 
king which contains the best account of his 
rule in Ireland, and is the best proof of the 
entire agreement of tlie two friends in their 
political aims (ib. iL 13; cf. Hut. MSS. 
Comni. 4thRep. p. 291). 

When Strafford finally left Ireland, 
Wandesford was appointed lord deputy 
(1 April 1640), bein^ sworn in two days later. 
The lipirit of opposition which prevailed In 
England spread to Ireland, and the new 
lord deputy found the Irish parliament 
no longer subservient. The commons had 
oranted the king four entire subsidies in 
March 1640; in June they demanded the 
adopt ion of a new way of levying the three 
of these subsidies still unpaid, a change 
which would in any case cause delay, and 
largely reduce the amount received by the 
government. Wandesford temporised, allow- 
ing the declaration of the commons claim- 
ing the control of taxation to be entered in 
the council hooka, but proroguing the par- 
liament to 1 Oct. in order to put a stop to 
the agitation. This had no elfect, and on 
9 Nov. the king ordered Wandesford to 
cause two orders of the commons relating 
to this question to bo torn out of the jour- 
nals (Carte, Ormonde, v4. 1851, i. 195, 20'i, 
214; MouNTMOKKES, Huton of the Iri*h 
Parliament, ii. 40). On 7 Nov. 1640 the 
commons also drew up a remonstrance 
•gainst Strallbrd'g government of Ireland, 



i aad Mat ft cotamittee of their own nai 
I to pi M e at it to Hm \aag. Waada 
I proragnad the pariiaiBeat agaiaoB 13] 
I aad would probBUrhaTeata|rpedtk*|a 
of tlie emwttee' if he covM, te 
: left Irdaad withoat waitiag fiir his S| 
(CAKTlt. i. S16, 381 1. Tbe«e difiei 
' and the news of the fall and i iujiiaal 
of Strafford, so affected Waad ta farf 
be fell ill of a fever, aad died oaS Ote.1 
He was buried in Cbrist Chnrch oa lOl 
•ad his friend Brunhall, biabop of D 
preached his funeral aeTBaaa (Atieiit^ 
Alire Th^jmtoTL.pp. 1 9-26 : R^litlk Sad 
iterinr, ii. 550). ' Since I left Ir^ndL't 
Strafford to Sir Adam Loftos, ' I harea 
through all sorts of affiictknM . . . batn 
the loasofmy excellent friend the Inddl 
more afflicts me than all the rett ' (Stn 
Paperr, ii. 414). AcootxitB^ to GaitSt 
is confirmed by contemporariesi, Waada 
was universally lamejited in Iralaad, 
man 'of great prudence, modentiaa, v{ 
and integrity.' It was obeerred at Us I 
ral, aa a sign of the love God had gnu 
that worthy person, that the Irish part] 
set up their lamentable hone, as tbey d 
for him in the church, which was I 
known before for anv EngUahmaa i 
(Thorstok, p. 26 : Cisr^ 23S). 

In 1635 Wandesford had purchased 1 
the Earl of Kildare the lands of S&g 
town, near Naas, but resold the eatal 
Strafford, who intended to build a I 
residence there. Instead of it Wanda 
acquired (25 July 1«S7) Castleoomer 
the territory of Edough or Idoogh in 
county of Kilkenny. The title to thit 
trict had been found to be in the cnwn 
inqui.sition taken at Kilkenny on 11 '. 
Wia and the sept of the Brennans who I 
it declared to have no legal claim to ( 
lands. Strafford expelled them by ft 
and Wandesford rebuilt the castle. lestoi 
the park, and settled a nunihc- ' '"-; 
families on the estate. Wan ' 
science does not seem to ha\t- .-•.i, ^ 
easy, and by his will, made on 2 Oct. 164( 
ordered his executors to pay them a «f 
sum in compensation. H recites that 1 
had several timea refused ' such praffifl 
benefit as he thought good out of his ( 
private charity and conscience to td 
to them,' and that, thoiigfh neither by 
nor equity could he be compelled to j 
tliem any consideration at all for their] 
tended interest, his tmsteee were tv 
them a sum amounting to the valae a 
twenty-one years' lease of the lands thi-t 1 
in 1635. Tte legacy, however, owing to 
rebellion, was never paid; and a t 
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Vandesford's (frandson, the H rst Lord Castle- 

omer, obtained a decree extinguishing the 

"aim of the Brennans to it, they havinj* 

en attainted aa rebels (LoDnK, iii. 197 ; 

!?ARTE, i. 234 ; Preitoeroast, Ireland from 

» Restoratinn to the Rf eolation, pp. 126-38; 

\''hit\kbb, ii. 150; for an abstract of the 

»ill see THORjrroN, p. 183). It is said that 

Charles I, nt the instigntion of Strafford, 

offered Wandesford a peerage in the summer 

»f 1640, with the title of Viscount Castle- 

omer, which Wandesford refused, sayinfif : 

I* Is it a time for n faithful subject to be 

exalted when tha king, the fountain of 

llionour, is likeiy to be reduced lower than 

ever?' (Whit.viceh, ii. Ifc'; Comber, p. 

1122). Wandesford was the author of a 

Flock of ' Instructions ' to his son George, ' in 

lorder to the regulating of his whole life,' 

rhich was written in 1636 and published 

1777 (see Autobioijr. of Alice T/wniton, 

pp. 20, 187). 

A portrait of Wandesford by Van Dyck 
ros in the Houghton collection, and onobe- 
llonging to his descendant, the liev. II. O. W. 
fComljer of Oswaldkirk, was exhibited at 
[l<eeds in 1808. He is described as ' a fair, 
joval-faced man, with a sanguine complexion 
land auburn hair' (Whitaker, ii/i? of Sir 
tGeorge liadcliffe, p. 289; Cabtwbioht, 
\Ckapter» from Yorkshire Hiftory, p. 200; 
tutobiijffraphi/ of Mrn. Alice Thornton, p. vi). 
Wandesford is said to have married twice: 
Ifirst, the daughter of William and sister of 
fSir ,Iohn Ilamsden of Byrom, Yorkshire, by 
|"whom he had no issue (Lodge, iii. 198; 
|SuRKt:, Rrtinet Baronetage, 1st edit. 1844, 
. 550), but of this first marriage there seems 
to be no good evidence ; secondly, Alice, 
Jaughter of Sir Ilewett Osterne (22 Sept. 
'I6II), who died 10 Doc. 1659, aged 07 
(Thornton, pp. 100-22, 345). By her he 
[had seven children, of wlinra ('.itheriiie, the 
Bldest deuglitor, married SirThntnas Dnnby, 
it., of Thoqip I'errow ; and Alice(i. 1626), 
aarried William Thornton of Easton New- 
ton, Yorkshire ; her autobiography was edited 
by Mr. Charles Jackson for the Surtees 
iBociety in 1875. 

Of the sons, Christopher, the third, born 

Feb. 1627-8, was created a baronet on 

Aug. I(>fi2, and died on 23 Feb. 1(M7. 

By his marriage with Eleanor, daughter 

of Sir John Lowther, he was the father of 

bristopher, second baronet and first vis- 

Icount Ca-stlecoiner in the peerage of Ireland. 

[Sir CHRisiopitBR Wandesford, second Vis- 

COtnTT Castlei'omeb (d. 1719), was the eldest 

laon of Christopher, first viscount, by his wife 

telizabeth, daughter of George Montagu of 

IHorton in Northamptonshire. He was re- 



turned to the British parliament for Morpeth 
on 17 Oct. 1710, rotajning his seat till 1713, 
and wa.s again returned on 4 Feb. 1714-15 
for Hipon. In 1714 he was sworn of the 
privvcouncil,andin 1715 appointed governor 
of Kilkenny. On 14 March 1717-lS he 
\va» appointed secretary at war, a post 
which he resigned in May. He died without 
issue on 23 jTuno 1719, and was buried at 
Charlton in Kent. He married, in 1717, 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Pel ham, first 
baron Pelham [q. t.] 

[Thomas Combor publishad in 1778 Memoirs 
<-if tlid Lifo anil Death of tho Lord-deputy 
Wandesfonl, 12mo, Ciimliridgo; and also, in 
1777, A llook of Instructions, written by Sir 
Christopher Wandesford to his son. George 
Wandesfurd. These two works form the basis 
of tbp iicoount of Wandesford's life given by 
T. D. Wliitiiker in his History of Kiehmond- 
shire, ii. 147-63. Much of the matflHal used by 
Cumber is to be found ia the Autobiography of 
.^lice Thornton. Letters written by Wandesford 
nra printed in the Strafford Letters, Whitaker'i 
Lifo of Sir Goorpa Radcliffa, Berwick's Kawdon 
Papers, 1819; unpublished letters «re to be found 
in the Cart* collection in tho Bodleian Library 
and among the Marqnis of Ormonde's manu- 
scripts ut Kilkenny Castle. .See also Notes and 
(iueries, 3rd ser. i. 271, 314, x. 277, and 5th 
ser. ii. 327, 370, iii. 158, 338, vi. 356.] 

n H F 

WANLEY, HUMFREY (1672-172(5J, 
antiquary, bom at Coventry on 31 March 
lli71-2 and baptised on 10 April, was the 
son of Nathaniel Wanley [q. v.] About 1 687 
he was apprenticed to a draper called Wright 
at Ooventiry, and remained with him until 
1694, but spent every vacant hour in study- 
ing old books and documents and in copy- 
ing the various styles of handwriting. His 
Rtiidiea are said to have begun with a tran- 
script of the Anglo-Saxon dictionary- of Wil- 
liam Somner [q. v.] {Letter.i from the Bod- 
leian Libr. 1813, ii. 118). His skill in un- 
ravelling ancient writing became known to 
AVilliam Lloyd, the bishop of Lichfield, who 
at a visitation sent for him, and ultimately 
obtained his entrance, as a commoner, at St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford, whore John Mill, D.D. 
[q. v.], was principal. He matriculated 
there on 7 May 1695, but next year removed 
to University College, on the persuasion of 
Dr. Charlett, with whom he lived. He took 
no degree at Oxford, but gave Mill much 
liefp in collating the text of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Wanley 's talents were first publicly shown, 
when he was twenty-three, in compiling the 
catalogues of the manuscripts at Coventry 
school and the church of St. Mary, War- 
wick, which ore inserted in Bernard's ' Cata- 
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Io(^e of Muiascripu '( 1697, ii. 33-4, ^V-6). 
and be drew up * the yerv accurate but toi 
brief index to that work. In Februarr 
1005-6 he obtained, through Chariett's in- 
fluence, the postof aaaictant in the Bodleian 
Library at a salary of 12/. per annum. At 
the end of that year he nsoeired a special 
gift from the library of 10/., and in (^e be- 
ginning of 1700 a donation of 15/. ' for his 
pains about Dr. Bernard's books.' Thi^ 
second contribution was for selecting from 
Bernard's printed books such as were suit- 
able for purchase on behalf of the library. 
The selection led to an angry difference with 
Thomas Hyde, D.O.,the hmd librarian, which 
was, however, soon composed, and in 16dS 
Ilyde wished Wanley to be appointed as his 
(accessor. But he had no degree, and with- 
out one he was ineligible. About 1698 he 
was preparing a work lU rr diplmiuitira 
(Thumb;/ LftterA, i. 30.i, ;K5). The ac- 
count of the Bodleian Library in Chamber- 
lavne's ' State of England ' ( 1704) is by him 
(I'lEiRSE, Collection', i. 130). 

During 1699 and 1700 Wanley was en- 
gaged for George Uickes [q. v.] in searching 
through various parts of England for .\nglo- 
Saxon manuscript.s(i*/^«/-<o/£;/«i">i*n/ Zi7e- 
rary Men, Camden Soc. xxiii. l'83), and 
this led to his drawing up the catalogue of 
such manuscripts publi;«hed in 1705 as the 
second volume of the ' Linguarum Veterum 
SeptentrionaliumTliesiiurus' of Hickes. The 
deUicalton (dated 28 Aug. 1704) to Robert 
Harley, acknowledging the benetits received 
from liim, wii-s written in English and trans- 
lated into Latin by Edward TLwaites [q. v.] 
\N'anley had been introduced by Hickes to 
Harley, on 23 .\pril 1701, with the highest 
praise for ' the best ttkill in ancient hands 
and manuscripts of any man, not only of this i 
. . . but of any former age' (Portland .MSS. ! 
in Hilt. MSS. Comm. 15th Rep. iv. 16). 
This introduction and dedication later on 
procured Wanley's advancement. 

Wanley desired in Deeember 1(599 to be 
deputy-librarian to Byntley at the king's 
library, but this was denied him (Letters 
from the Bodleian Libr. i. 99). The post of 
assistant to the secretary of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, ofl'ered to 
him tlironjih the influence of Roljert Nelson, 
on K) Dec. 17(X), with n salary of 40/. per 
itnnura, was 'thankfully accepted.' He was 
promoled on 'J March 1701-2 lo be secre- 
tary, with an annual salary of 70/. (SIcCLrRE, 
Minuteo nf S.P.C.K. pp. 98-9, 117, 172), and 
1u< retained the post until on or about 
24 June 1708. Three letters from him relat- 
ing to the 'society are printed in Nichols's 
' Illustrations of Literature ' (i. 816-19), 
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and to promote its objects he translated 
from the French J. F. Ostervald's ' Groonda 
and Principles of the Christian Religioo 
(1701, 7th edit. 1765). 

The manuscript report of Wanley, Aosdi, 
and Matthew Hutton on the state of tht 
Cottonian Library (dated 32 June 1703) ii 
prefixed to a copy of Thomas Smith's ' C^ats- 
logue' (696) of tiie Cottonian manuscripts is 
the king's library at the British Museum. Ii 
also contains Wanlev's manuscript catalogne 
of the charters in the collection. He com- 
municated to Harley in 1703 the possibili^ 
of eflecting the purchase of the D^wM c<^ 
lections, and iht^y were bought through hif 
agency in 1706 (Edwards, Britiih Mtuem, 
i. 23.5-41 ; nEAliXE, ColUctiont, i. 163). la 
1708 he was employed by Harley to cat»- 
logue the Uarleian manu.scripts, and he tbes 
b«»came ' library-keeper' in turn to him ud 
his son, the second Earl of Oxford. By the 
time of his death he bad finished the coUi- 
tion of No. 2407, and the catalogne remaiu 
as a monument of ' his extensive learaiig 
and the soliditv of bis judgment' (Hmi, 
MSS. Cat. i. Pr^f. pp. 27-8). 

Wanley was the embodiment of hooecty 
and industry. He was also a keen bar^iaer, 
and often secured for his patron manv itar- 
able blocks of books and manuscripts. Hii 
journal, from 2 March 1714-15 to 23 Jo» 
1726, is in Lansdowne MS.*?. 771-2, sad 
contains many amusing entries. It list 
never been printed in full, but extracttfroa 
it are in Nichols's ' Literary Aneodoto' 
(L 86-94), 'Notes and Queries' (Irt fo. 
viii. 3;i5), 'The Genealogist ' ( new »er. L Hi 
178, 256), ond in the 'Library ChroniA' 
(i. 87, 110). Memoranda by him nf tk 
prices of books are in Lansdowne M& 
677, but the opening la&ves aiv 
ing. lie wrote the account of the H 
Library in Nicolson's ' Historical Libi 
(1730, D. vi; Yeowell, JfiUinm OU. 
38). Through Horle^v he became kno 
Pope, who used to imitate his ' stilted 
of phraseology and elaboration of 
and addressed two letters to him in 
( Wiirif, ed Courthope, viii. '206-7, x. 
110). Gay introduced him, ' from thv 
with dust besprent,' into his poem of 
Pope's M'elcome from Greece. 

Wanlev often suflered from ilI-hea)t}|,J 
died of dropsy at Clargea St ' ' ' 
Square, London, on 6 jfuly IT 
buried within the altar-rails ui MurM 
church, and an inscription was put 
his raemory. He married, at St. SvritL 
London Stone, on 1 May 170.5, Anna,(la#1 
ter of Thomas Btiurchier of NewcasUe-vfi 
Tyno, and widow of Bernard Martin B« 
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clow. She WM buried at St. Paul'g, Covent 
(iarden, on 5 Jan. 1721-"i. Of their three 
children, one wn« bom dead and the other 
two died in infancy. His second wife was 
Ann, who afterwards married William 
Llnyd of St. James's, WestmingttT, and was 
buried in Maryleboue church, a monument 
to her memorr being placed against the 
north wall at t^e eastern end. Administra- 
tion of Wanley 's effects was granted to her 
on 3 Nov. 172tt (.Vo/e* and Qurrirt, 4th 8er. 
V. 142^). 

Wanley's minutes of the meetings of some 
antiquaries at a tavern in 1707 are in Ilar- 
teian MS. 7055. This was the germ of the 
present Society of Antiquaries, and on its 
revival in July 1717 he became F.S.A. A 
communication by him on judging the age of 
miinuscripts is in the ' Philosophical Transac- 
tions' (170/5, pp 190.'}-2(KW), and his account 
of Bagford's collections of jiriiititig is in the 
p volume for 1707 (pp. 2407-10; cf. also 
\Tram. Bih/iugrripAicnl Snc. iv, I8it, 19.J-0). 
IJIis statement of the indentures between 
lenry VII and Westminster .\bl)ey is in 
the ' Will of King Henry \ll' ( 177'>). He 
inscribed from the Cottonian manuscripts 
for publication, with the patronage of Lord 
"Veymouth, the 'Chronicon Dunstapliin.'the 
'Benedicti Petroburgensis Chronicon,' and 
lie ' Annales de Lanercost ,' but Wey niout h's 
ith in 1714 put an end to the design. The 
St two were aft«rwanls published by 
learue, who inserted in thejiixsface to the 
Irst work particulars of his life. Ileame at 
one time hated A\'anlev, aiul even accused 
"im of theft (Collect ionn, i. 180, iii. 4.'M, iv. 
121-7). Wanley meditated an edition of 
be Bible in Saxon, a new edition of the 
ptuagint, a life of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
1 proceeded some way in a work on hand- 
iting. 

Masses of letters to and from Wanley nre 
the collections of tlie British Museum 
ad the Bodleian Library. Many of them 
in the ' Life Journal of Pepys ' (ii. 261, 
tc), Ileame's ' Collections ' (ed. Doble and 
luie), NichoLi's ' Literarv Anecdotes' 
Ii. 94-105. 530-41. ii. 472, Iv. 1.S5-7. viii. 
I), Ellis's 'Original Letters' (2nd ser. 
311-14). Ellis's 'Letters of Literary 
len' (Camd. Soc. xxiii. 238, kc), ' U-tters 
om Bodleian Library' (1813, i. 80, &c.), 
ad ' Notes and Queries' (1st ser. ix. 7, 2nd 
Br. ii. 242-3, 296). His collection of bibles 
od prayer-books is set out in the ' Gentle- 
nau's Magazine' (1816, ii. 509); itwaspui^ 
hased in 1726, shortly before his death, by 
be dean and chapter of St. Paul's. Several 
relumes at the British Museum have copious 
Botes in his handwriting; his additions to 
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Wood's ' Athenie Oxonieuses ' are contained 
in a copy in the library of the Uoyal Insti- 
tution. 

Three portraits of Wunley were painted 
by Thomas Hill; one, dated 18 Dec. 1711, 
Ix-'longs to the Society of Antiquaries ; 
another, dated .September 1717, was trans- 
ferred in 1870 from the British Museum to 
the National Portrait Gallery, and the third 
remains in the students' room in the manu- 
scripts department of the British Museum. 
A fourth portrait is at the Bodleian, show- 
ing a countenance, says Dibdin, ' absolutely 
peppered with variolous indentations '(i?iWi'o- 
mnnin, 1842, p. 34t5). Engravings after 
Hill were executed bv J. Smith and 
A. WiveU. 

[Foster's .Alumni Oxon. ; Reslituta, ii. 78-7; 
Lysons's Environs, iii. 258 ; Mucrny's Bodleian 
Library, 2nil edit. pp. 163-7 ; Noble's Cont. of 
tirangor, iii. 360-3 ; Colvije's Warwickshire 
Worthies, 1870. p. 784; Ueneulogist, new ser. 
1884, pp. 114-17; Notes and ftueries. 7th eer. 
riii. 224; Heamu'a Culleetiona, i. 20, 6'i, 211- 
212, ii. 137. 449; Nichols's Lit. .inecd. i. 82-4; 
Yeowell's William Oldys, p. 65 ; £<lwBid8'8 Li- 
braries, i. 089; Secretan's Nelson, pp. 104-14, 
181.217-19, 264.] W. P. C. 

WANLEY, N.ITHANIEL (1634-1680), 
divine and compiler, was born at Leicester 
in lt).'14, and baptised on 27 March. His 
father was a mercer. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. in 1653, M.A. in 1657. His first pre- 
ferment was as rector of Beebv, Leicester- 
shire. His first publication, 'Vo.x Dei, or 
the Great Duty of Self-retiection u])on a 
Man's own Waves,' 1058, 4to, was dedi- 
cated to Dorothy .Spncer [q. v.], \\'aller'8 
* Sacharissa.' On tne resignation of John 
Bryan, D.D. [q. v.], the nonconformist vicar 
of Trinity Church, Coventry, Wanley was 
instituted liis successor on 28 Oct. 1662. He 
established the same year an annual sermon 
on Christmas day, endowing it with a fee 
of 10.1., clinrged on a house in Bi.shop Street. 
He published ' War and Peace Reconciled 
. . . two books,' 1670, 8vo ; 1672, 8vo ; it is 
a translation from the Ijitin of Justus Lip- 
sius. He was far from being out of touch 
with the prevailing puritanism of Coventry. 
With Bryan (who attended ihis services, 
though ministering also to a nonconformist 
congregation) lie was closely inlirautf, and 
on Bryan's death in 1670 he preached his 
funeral sermon in a strain of warm appre- 
ciation honourable alike to both men. It 
was published posthumously, with the title 
' Peace and Best for the Upright,' 1681, 4to. 
Wanley died in 1(380; he was succeeded 
by Samuel Barton on 22 Dec. His portrait 
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is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. He 
was married on '24 Jiilv 1655: hv his wife 
Ellen (6. 30 April lia;l,' J. iS June 171»), 
daughter of HiimphreT Burton, coroner and 
town clerk of Coventry, he had five children, 
of whom Humfrey NVanley i* sepiirately 
noticed. Wanlev pave or l)equfathed to 
the grammar school lihrary at Poventry a 
copy of the ' Imitatio Chriuti,' described aa 
' Kcclesia^ticul Mui(ic, written on Parclmient, 
about the time of Kin^ Edward IV.' 

^\'anley■il opus magnum is ' The Wonders 
of the Little World; or a General History 
of Man. In Six Books,' 1(578, foL, dedicated 
(17 June 1677) to Sir Harbottle Grimston 
fq. v.] The Coventry corporation gave him 
10/., the Drapers' Company 6/., and the 
Mercers' Company 4/., in acknowledgment 
of presentation copies. The work, which 
is meant to illustrate anecdotically the pro- 
digies of human nature, shows omnivorous 
reading and indiscriminate credence; it is 
well arranged, and the authorities are fully 
given and carefully rendered. Of later edi- 
tions the best are 1774, 4to, with revision, 
and index; and 1806-7, 2 vols. Kvo, with 
additions by William .Tohnston, a coadjutor 
of John Aikin (1747-1'<22) [q. v.] in the 
' General Biography.' Wanley compiled a 
history of the Fielding family, which is 
printed in Nichols's 'Leicestersliire;' the ori- 
ginal, -NNTitten on line parchment, is in the 
possession of Lord Denbigh. 

[Colvilo's Worthies of Warwickshire (1870), 
p. 784 ; Dugdnlc's Wnrwicksliire, od. ThoniHS, 
1730. i. 174 ; Tounton's Coventry, 1870, pp. 194, 
198, 205, 257, cf. Hist, and Antiquities, Coven- 
try (18101, p. 81 ; Notes and Queries. 4th ser. 
V. 1 42 : Parish Magazine, Holy Trinity, Coven- 
try, July 1884; inforrontion from Dr. William 
Aldis Wright, vice-master. Trinity Coll.] 

A. G. 

WANOSTROCHT. NICHOLAS (1804- 
1876), author of ' Felix on the Bat,' eldest 
son of X'incent Wanostrocht, was bom at 
Cambervvell on 5 Oct. 1804. His great- 
uncle (his futlier's uncle), Nicolas W A so- 
STROCHT (1745-1812), who is believed to 
have been of Belgian origin, came over to 
Kiigland, after some residence in France, 
about 1780, and was appointed French tutor 
in the family of Uenry Bathurst, ."iecond 
earl Bathnrst [q. v.] A few years after his 
arrival he founded a school known as the 
Alfred House Academy near Cambenvell 
Green, 'n si)ot very convenient on account 
of the OBclies going to and from London 
every hour' (see his flowery prospectus in 
the Briti.ih Museum Library, dated 1795). 
Among his numi-rous compilations the most 
noteworthy are ' A Viact'icaV UitccamM ol 
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the French Langua(fe'( London, I7i 
19th edit, revised by Tarvcr. 1839 
sical Vocabulary, French auJ £ngi 
to which is added u Collection 
Familiar and ComtneriMnl ' i I 
' liccueil choisi de tr t 
contesmoraux'(178o, U 
' Petite Encyclop6di«' de» jeun 
cated to Lady Charlotte C«' 
tinck (1788, 12mo, numerous wlitioi 
'La Liturgie An^licane ' (1794. 
Dr. ^\'anostrocht, who printed thai 
LL.D. after his name, died at Caml 
aged (53, on 19 Nov. 1812. Ilia 
Sarah, who with the aid of her Iiuela 
issued ' Le Livre des ISnfans, ou Sy 
Franfais ' (4th edit. 1808), died at ( 
well on 18 Oct. 1820 ( fient. Mag. 
593, 1820 U. 380). The school at 
House was continued by the doctor's 
and assistant, ^*Lncent Wanostrod 
father of the writer on cricket), whO| 
revising his uncle's editions of Mat 
Florian. Barthelemy, and other Fr^n 
sics, published * The British Constiti 
an Lpitome of Blackstnne's Comm 
on the Laws of England' (Ixindoa^ 
lie died nt Alfred llouse, agvd ' " 
1824 (Gent. Mag. 1824, i. le<8), 
besides Nicholas, Vincent (181 
displayed great talent as an in 
was unfortunate in his experimenU 
■who married, in 1820, Georpe Wi 
Glasgow; and Mary, who marriefJ, 
c«m^ 1822, Nathaniel Chater 
Street. 

After AHncent's death the sdu 
carried on by his eldest son, Xicholi 
devotion to cricket is said to ba^ 
somewhat detrimental to the mora 
academic portion of the curriculi 
studied cricket at Cambenvell und< 
Hamptcm, who had a groiuid th 
gradually developed into a very 
reft-hBn(]led bat. Lis cut to the on I 
shoulder being specially commend) 
slow ' lobs ' were also described as yc 
He first appeared at Ix>rd*8 as 'N,' 
(a name which be always assumed at 
in deference, it is suppoeed, to the 
of pan-nts) on 23 Aug. 1828; but 
not until 1831 (24 July) that he firs! 
for the gentlemen against the pUj 
scores being bowled Pilch and 
Lilly white 1. He played again 
match in 1833, 1837, 1840, and, 
few exceptions, right down to 18, 
1646 a match was played at I«ord*» 
honour' (1-3 June), at which th( 
consort put in an appearance, but 
^t(tf\c -'Kt&Vm&.V'^ Vwaten Oy Pilch's el^ 
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18 June in tbe same year he was beaten by- 
Alfred Mvnn [q. v.] in a single-wicket 
match which attracted a laree crowd of 
ipectatoni ; nor was ho successful in the re- 
turn match with Mynn at Brotnley on 
29 and 3D Sept. of tlie same year. In '1845 
Pelix published, in a thin quarto, his ' Felix 
"m the Bat ; being a scientific Enquiry into 
,he use of the Cricket Bat, togetner with 
the History and I'se of the Catapulta ' (Lon- 
don, 2nd i'dit. 1850, and 3rd edit. 1855), 
which forms one of tbe classics of cricket, 
toffether with the ' Cricketer's Guide ' of 
Tohn Nyren fn-v. j, and Denison's ' Sketches 
if the Players. Each of the six chapters is 
domed with a quaint coloured plate and n 
lliumorous tailpiece; both these and the 
emblematic frontispiece were enjfraviMl after 
lie author's own drawings. The recom- 
aendationa as to costume, 'paddings' (in 
Iview of ' the uncertainty and irregularity of 
the present system of throwing bowling'), 
md other accessories are diverting, as is also 
'the description of an engine, ' the catapulta,' 
which he devised as a substitute for a pro- 
,fessional bowler. 

About 1830 he moved the school from 

jamberwell to niackheatb, where he was 

one a familiar figure from the zeal with 

Ivhich he instnicted hLs pupils in tlie rudi- 

aeuts of the national game. lie gave up 

I school about 1858, when a .subscription 

raa raised for him among cricketers and a 

onsiderable sum collected. In addition to 

the ' catapulta,' wliich soon fell into disuse, 

"be invented the tubular indinrubber baiting 

jfloves, the pattnit for which he sold to Ko- 

ert Dark of Lord's. lie retired to Brighton, 

Fhere he tunied his attention to portrait 

»nd animal painting, and be died at Mont- 

elier Hoad, Brighton, in 1876. 

[Lillywhito's Cricket Scores and Biographies, 
roU. ii. iii. and iv. passim, esp. it. 61 ; Lit. 
femoirs of Living Authors, 1708, ii. 363; 
eiws's Rogist. of Authors. 1791, p. 421 ; Brit. 
ias. Cat. ; private information.] T. .S. 

WANSEY, HENRY (1752?-1827), anti- 

iuar\', bom in 1751 or 1752, was tht! son of j 

Villiam Wansey of Warminster, Wiltshire. * 

le was by trade a clothier, but ri'tired 

om business in middle life and devoted his 

eisure to travel, to literature, and to anti- 

luarian research. He was a member of the 

lath and West of England Agricultural 

;iety, in which be served tlie office of 

•ice-president, and in connection with which 

be published in 1780 'A Letter to the 

[arqiiis of Lansdowne on the Subject of the 

ate Tax on Wool,' in which he pointed out 

be inii>olicy of the tax, and maintained that 



commercial restrictions of such a nature were 
generally injurious. In 1789 Wansey was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, in 1794 he visited the United States, 
and in 1796 be published his observations 
under the title 'An Excursion to the United 
States of America,' Salisbury, 8vo ; 2nd 
edit. 1798. While residinr; at Salisbury in 
1801 he turned his attention to the condi- 
tion of poorhouses, and published in that 
year a pamphlet entitled ' Thoughts on 
I'oorhouses, particularly that of Salisbury, 
with a view to their reform.' Wansey, 
however, principally occupied himself with 
the study of local antiquities, and for some 
years he laboured in conjunction with Sir 
Kichard Colt lloare [q, v.] in preparing the 
account of tbe hundred of Warminster for 
Iloare's ' History of Wilt-shire.' The volume 
containing Wansey's labours was not, how- 
ever, published until 1831, four years after 
bis death. 

Wansey died at Warminster on 19 July 
1827. By his wife Elizabeth be had one 
daughter, Emma, who died in childhood. 

Besides the works referred to, Wansey was 
the author of: 1. 'Wool encouraged with- 
out Exportation,' published by the Highland 
Society of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1791, 8vo. 
2. ' A Letter to the Bishop of Salisbury on 
his late Charge to the Clergy of his Diocese,' 
London, 1798, 8vo, 3. 'A Visit to Paris in 
June 1814,' London, 1814, 8vo. He also 
contributed several papers to the 'Archieo- 
logia ' of the Society of Antiquaries. 

[Qent. Mag. 1827, ii. 373; Ann. Biogr. and 
Obituary, 1828, p. 472; Miscellnnoa Gen. et 
Herald. 2nd ser. i. 116 ; Biogr. Diet, of Living 
.\uihori. 1816 ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. iv. 
58, 161.] E. I. C. 

WARBECK, PEIIKIN (1474-1499), Pro- 
tender, has been surmised by one or two 
writers to have been the person he claimed 
to be, Richnrd, duke of York, the second 
son of Edward I\'. This theory, however, in- 
volves, among other difficulties, the sujipo- 
sition that the brother of a queen consort 
(Ilenr)- VII's wife, Elizabeth) was banged 
during that queen's life without any apparent 
manifestation of feeling on her part or on that 
of t hejieople. The true history of the impostor 
was doubtless containe<l in his own con- 
fession, printed and published shortly before 
his execution, when its tnith in almost every 
particular could be easily verified. He waa 
a native of Tournay, born most probably in 
1474, the son of John Osbeck, controller of 
that town, by tig wife Catherine de Faro. 
The name Osbeck seems only to be a varia- 
tion of Warbeck, for that of Perkin's fathac 
is found itt the tt.Tc\xvj«,% o\.'^ci\m\j».-^3 «» "■ '5i<3oai». 
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de Werbecque,' son of ' Diericq de Wer- 
becque,' and the confession alxo mentions 
•Diryck Osbeck' as the Pretender's grand- 
fotber. The same document names other 
family connections who were prominent 
citiiens of Tournav. Early in his life Perkin's 
mother took him to Antwerp, where he re- 
mained half a year with a cousin, John 
Stienbeck, an officer of the town : but owing 
to the wars in Flanders he returned home 
probably about 1-W3. A year later a Touniay 
merchant named Berlo took him to the mart 
Bt Antwerp, where he had a five months' ill- 
ness, then removed him to Ber(fen-op-Zoom, 
and afterwards put him in service at Middel- 
burg. After some months he went into Por- 
tugal, in thecompony of Sir Edward Bramii- 
ton's wife, an adherent of the house of York, 
and remained a year in that countrv, in the 
service of a knight named Peter N'acz de 
Cogna, w^ho had only one eye. Then, leaving 
him, he took service with a Breton named 
Pregeut Meno, with whom he sailed to Ire- 
land. 

lie landed at Cork in 1491, arrayed in 
fine silk clothing which belonged to his 
master. Lambert Simnel fq. v.] had been 
crowned in Dublin four j-ears before a.* the 
sonofthe Duke of Clarence, and the turbulent 
citizens would have it that Perkin was the 
some son of Clarence who had been so crowned. 
This he denied on oath before the moyor; but 
two other persons then maintained he wa>> 
a son of Kichard III. This also he denied, 
but, being finally a.<sured of the support of 
the earls of Desmond and Kildare, he agreed 
to take ution himself the character of the 
Duke of York. He was accordingly put in 
training to speak good English and to act as 
became a son of Edward I\'. On '2 March 
1492 James IV of Scotland Deceived letters 
from him out of Ireland as ' King Edward's 
son.' But he was immediutelv afterwards 
invited to France by Chiirles ^'lII, and wos 
there in October 1492, when Henry VII 
made his brief invasion. On the |ieaco of 
Etaplp.", however (3 Nov.l, Charles was 
obliged to dismiss him. and he betook him- 
self to Flanders, where Margaret, duchess 
dowager of Burgundy [cj. v.], received Lim 
as her nephew. Under her his education as 
Duke of York was completed. 

In July 149a Henry Vll sent Sir Edward 
Poviiings [ij. v.l ond William Warham fq. v.] 
to Philip, jirclimike of An.stria, Maximiliiin's 
son, to remonstrate against such .-upport 
\mng given to liim in Flanders. Tin- arch- 
duke was then a lad of fifteen, and his 
council answered for him that while he 
wished to keep on good terms with England, 
he had no control over what the duchess did 



within the lands of her dowry. TlieU^ 
replied by a stoppage of trade with Flandco, 
which produced a riot in Londou. In X. 
vember Perkin for a time left th* hm 
Countries, and presented himself to Mu*- 
milian, king of the Uomans ot Vjenn», il 
the funeral of his father, the Emperor Fw- 
deric HI (LiCHSOWSKT, Gete^icMU d* 
Hau*ff JIa/>it/iurf/,\o\. viii., Vrrzeieiniu itr 
Urhtnilrn, No. 2000). In the summw of 
1494 Maximilian brouphr him downinli* 
comj)any to the Low Countries a^ain, ui 
recognised him o* king of Kngland. Cirte 
king-of-arms was sent over to remonstnJ/^ 
against this, and to declare both to Muh 
milian and to Margaret that Henry !ud 
iiositive evidence of his being the son of i 
tiurgess of Tournav. Garter was not lUttnri 
to, but, in spite of threata of impri.<cinnNat, 
he proclaimed the fact aloud in the ttiMb 
of Mechlin, in presence of other heralds. Is 
October Perkin was present at .\Dt«fq 
when the .Archduke Philip took his oitliM 
Duke of Brabant, and he digjilayed the 
of the house of York on the hoitae in whia 
he stayed (SPALATls,-VacA/a«*, p. 228; .Mou. 
NET, v. 15, 4<i). 

Meanwhile secret conspirftcieswerefonaii 
in England in his favour. Ilonry, to lean 
the ejitent of these, sent spies ovct to FUa- 
ders, and offered pardons to Sir Rolial 
Clifford and William Barloy, two ^f tIi. f- 
fugees who were among flie lea^l 
movement. Clifford at once oc 
pardon, and, coming over to Ei 
ceived a reward of .500/. for su] , 
information; but Barley defemrd Li^ tuu 
mission to Henry for two years lon<w. 
Suddenly a number of Perkin's a."' 
Flanders were arrested, including' ' 
waiters. Sir Simon Mountford, an'i >i i /io 
Worsley, dean of St. I'nul's, of whom tin 
laymen were put to death. Clifford furtlur 
accused Sir M illiam Stanley [q. v.l, to whw 
action ot Bosworth Field Henry wu it- 
debt ed for his crown, and he, too, after trill 
was beheaded. 

The Duchess Margaret, besides being Ur 
mated against Henry by the feeling? nifiinl 
1 a prominent member of the house of Yoii 
hod lost on his accession all the reveDW 
granted to her by Ed ward IV on her no 
riage. These her feigned nephew, by « dot 
dated 10 Dec. 1494, cngraged to re«torrli 
her when he .should get poesetsion of b 
kingdom ; and Maxinailian, on aim: 
securities, lent him pecuniarv awl 
his expedition. Nor would Afaximi 
withstanding a contemptuous refusal 
regents of Tyrol to contribute to the 
pniie, admit that he had been deceived, iW 
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vben the expedition Hctually sailed in July 
1495 he was sanguine that the younff man 
. %vould obtain possession of EnKlanct, and 
[ soon after turn liis arms against I'runce. An 
matter of fact, Wnrbick's little fleet ap- 
' peared oif Deal and landed a small body of 
men on 3 July, but liis adherents were al- 
I tacked by the country people with hearty 
{good will, and 150 of them were slain ami 
^eighty taken prisoners. After this disastrous 
floss the adventurer sailed to Ireland and 
[laid siege to Wuterford, but after eleven 
days was compelled to withdraw, one of his 
I vessels beinjf captllr(^d by the loyal citizens. 
He then sailed to Sc.'otlaiid, where James 
I IV received him at Stirling' in November, 
land pave him in marriafre his own cousin, 
[Catherine I Jonlon, daughter of the Karl of 
[Kuntly. Measures wore plauiuHl fur invading 
[Dngland, and Warbeck wrote as Duke of 
[York to the Earl of Desmond in IreUiul to 
end forces into Scotland in his aid (Ware, 
lAntiguilie/< of Ireltmd, cd. 1604, pp. 3:i, 41!). 
In September 1490 an ambassador of the 
enchkingoffered .lames a bund red thousand 
Icrowns to send him to Kriiiicc. That .same 
ponth, after much preparation, James made 
. raid into Northumberland on his account, 
t>ut returned in three days. For, though the 
^■retender had issued a proclttination as king, 
no Englishmen joined him ; the Scots were 
»ot to be withlield from practising the bar- 
srities of border warfare, and Warbeck, it is 
aid,onlye.xcited ridicule by entreating James 
spare tboso whom he called his subjects. 
He remained in Scotland till July 1497, when 
lie embarked with bis wife, and apparently 
aore than one child whom lie already had 
|>y her, at Ayr, in a Breton merchant ves,sel, 
yhose captain was under engagement to land 
klm in England for some new attempt. The 
Downed seamen Andrew aiul Uol»-rt Bar- 
tin acciimpanied him in their own vessels. 
The rebels in Cornwall had invited him to 
lind ill tlui.se parts ; hut be first visited Cork 
On 20 July, and remained in Ireland more 
than a month. This time, however, he got 
no sujiport in that country either from Kil- 
dare or Desmond, llio former being now 
lord-deputy, and the loyal citiiens of 
\\'aterford not only wrote to inform the 
king of his designs, but fitted out vessels at 
their own cost which nearly captured him 
at sea in crossing to CornwHll. He and a 
anil company made the crossing in three 
lips, and the one in which he himself was, 
Biscayan, was actually bnardfd. The 
ommander of the boarding party showed 
le king's letters ofl'ering two thousand 
obles for his surrender, wliich was only 
rbt, be said, considering the alliance be- 



tween England and Spain. But the captain 
denied all knowledge of his being on board, 
though he ,waa actually hidden in a cask, 
and the ship was allowed to proceed on its 
voyage. 

He landed at TXIiitesand Bay in Corn- 
wall, proclaimed bim.self Uichard IV, as he 
bad done in Xorthumherknd, and at Bod- 
min found himself at the head of a body 
reckoned at three thousand men, which more 
than doubled as he went on. He laid siege 
to Exeter, but on the approach of the Earl 
of Devonshire and other gentlemen of the 
county withdrew to Taunton. Learning that 
Lord Daubeuev was at Olastonbury in full 
march against bim, be stole away from Taun- 
ton lit midnight ('Jl Sept.) with sixty horse- 
men, whom apparently ho soon left behind, 
aiiJ rodt) on himself with three companions 
to Benulieu in Hampshire, where they took 
sanctuary. Two companies of horse pre- 
sently surrounded the place, and I'erkin and 
his two friends surrenden-d to the king's 
meiry. He wo-s brought back to Tauutuu, 
where the king himself had now arrived, on 
j o (tcl., iind, haviug been promised his life, 
' made 11 full confession of his imposture. His 
followers bad every wliere submitted. Henry 
went on to Exeter and despatched horsemen 
to St. .Michael's .Mount, where Warbeck had 
left his wife, to bring her to him; after seeing 
her,and making her husband confess liis im- 
jiiisture once more in her presence, Henry 
, sunt her with an escort to his queen, assur- 
ing her of his desire to treat her like a sister. 
j The country being now pacified, the king 
went up to London, taking with bim I'er- 
kin, who was paradt.'d through the streets 
(lit) Nov.) as an object of derision, and 
lodged in the Tower. Soon afterwards, 
however, he was released and kept in the 
king's court, with no restraint upon his 
liberty except that he was carefully watched. 
In 149S, however, on !• June, he made an 
' attempt to escape, but he got no further 
than the monastery of Syon, and surren- 
dered onre more on pardon. On Friday, 
I'l June, be was place<l in the stocks on a 
seatlblding reared on barrels at Westminster 
Hull, and on Monday following underwent 
similar treatment in Chea^iside, where he 
repeated his confe.ssion, and after five hours' 
exposure was conveyed to the Tower. The 
whole story of his imposture, written and 
read by himself, was printed by the king's 
command. 

Next year (1499) he made an attempt to 
corrupt liis keepers, who with a show of yield- 
ing brought him into communication with 
1 other prisoners, and luxiowa \.Vv!i\sl -w'iiJsv "Cna 
I uuka\>Y'V ^tit\ ol \^ w^\Oi., 'Owe. "s-sJe? -wA 
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source of tlie king's anxieties. A very 
absurd plot was formed to seiie the Tower ; 
which Ijeing revealed, Perkin and his friend 
John ii AVater, mayor of Cork, and two 
others were condemned to death at West- 
minster on Saturday, 16 Nov. On the 
Monday following eight other prisoners in 
the Tower were indicted for the plot at the 
fiuildhall. On Thursday, the iMst, ^\'a^- 
wick was tried and received judgment on 
Lis own confession ; and on .Suturday, the 
iiSrd, Perkin and John i\ Water were taken 
to Tybum and hanged, both confessing their 
misdeeds and asking the king's forgiveness. 

Perkin's widow, deeply humiliatcHl, had 
reason to feel grateful fur the king's kind- 
ness. She resumed her maiden name of 
Gordon, and was treated at court according 
to her birth. She not only received a pen- 
sion, but her wardrobe expenses were de- 
frayed by the king, and occasional payments 
•were made to her besides. In January irA)3 
she was among the company a.ssembled at 
Richmond to witness the betrothal of the 
king's daughter Margaret to James IV. 
She seems to have remained unmarried 
about eleven years, and received from 
llonry VIII a grant of lands in Berkshire, 
which hiid belonged to the attaint<Ml Earl of 
Lincoln, on condition that she should not go 
out of England, either to Scutliiml or else- 
where, without roynl license. She then 
married James .Stningways, geatlemnn 
usher of the king's chiimber, and got a new 
grant of the same lands to her and her hus- 
band in survivorsliip. On -';i June 1517, 
Strangways being then dead, she pot a fur- 
ther grant of Lincohi's lands in llerkshire 
on the same condition as before. A mouth 
later she li ad bifomo the wife of Matthias 
(or Matthew) Cradivk, and obtained leave 
to dwell with her hii-sband in Wales. He 
was a gentleman of Olamorgaushire, after- 
wards knighted, who had tilted out and 
furnished with men a vessel for the Krenrh 
war of Ifila. lie died in 1.531, and she again 
married ChristopluTAshton, another gentle- 
man usher of the chamber, wit h whom she 
lived at Fytield in Herkshire, one of the 
manors granted to her.'wlf. She died in 153", 
and is buried in the chancel of the parish 
church of l''ylield, in a tomb still called 
'Lady (lordon'fl monument,' though it is 
curious that a very fine tomb, also still 
existing, was built by her former husband. 
Sir Matthew t'radock, for herself and him, 
in Swansea church, with their ertigies 
upon it. 

fAffmoriala of Henry Vll, tmi. tiBlters and 
ftper» o/ Richard 111 nm\ Henry \\\,\iovVvr 
JloliiSer.; Poljdori Virgvlu An^Wca UXaotVb. 



Hall's and Fitbyan's Chroniclofi: CotL )IS«| 
Vitellius A XTi.; Areh*«>l<jgia, toL sxri., 
Chnrli<s Smith's Ancient and Preaent State of'] 
Curk, also hia Ancient and Present Stale of ( 
Wuterfonl : Rvland's History of Wat«rford ; ti» I 
PostoD Lutlers; Plumptoa Correspoodaoo j 
(Camden Soc); Calendar of Carew MSS. (wiA' 
Book ofllowlh); Oal., .Spanish, vol. i. ; CaU 
Vonoiiah, vol. i. ; Bagii de Secretia \n Dep^- 
Keeper's Third Report, App. ii. 216-18; Dick- 
son's .\ccounl(i of the Lord IliKh Treasurer of 
Scotland, vol. i.. Bain's Calendar of Oocanwsti 
relating to Scotland, vol. iv., and Bamrtlt 
liotali Scaoearii, vols. z. and xi., tbe«r iMt 
three beloDgiiig to Register House Series; Et- 
eerpla Bistorica; Gairduer's Story of Peikn 
Warbeck appenjtd to his Itichitrd III, 1848; 
rimann's Maximilian I ; Busoh's England nadv 
the Tndurs.] J. G. 

WARBURTON, BARTHOLOMEW*' 
ELLIOTT OEOIKJE, usually known u 
Eliot W.\r!h;bton (1810-1852), miMal- 
laneous writer, eldest son of George W«r- 
burton of Aughrim, co. Galway, formerir 
inspector-general of constabularvin IreUwi, 
who married, on 6 July 1806, Anna, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Acton of Westaston, eft 
Wicklow, was boni near Tullamore, Kjju'* 
County, in li^lO. After being educatedfor 
some time by a private tutor at \\'akB6sl4 
in Yorkshire, he went to Qut>ens' '' " 
Cambridge, on 8 Dec. 1828, but 
to Trinity College on 23 Fob. l^.vr. ur 
graduated R.A. on 22 May 1833, and M..^. 
1837. On Ii) .March la-JO'he took partwiti 
Monckton Milnes. Edward Ellice, J. )L 
Keinble, A. II. liallam, and others in t\f 
Cambridge dramatic club rendering of 'Mark 
Ado about Nothing,' and in August iJSl 
Milnes joined him at Belfast for a toui'is 
open cars.' Kinglake, author of ' Eothen,' w* 
a fellow-pupil at Procter's ( Barry Comwall'M 
in conveyancing (I'KOCTEK, Aut'obiogr. p.6r(, 
and botli Milnes and Kinglake wen til 
'lifelong' friends of Warburton. LettCH 
from him to Milnes are in lieid's ' Lorf 
Houghton' (i. 24.S, 34.1). He was c»U«lt« 
the Irish bar in 18:17, but tluvw up b* 
profession to travel and write. 

About 1838 he was living with his btW I 
at Gre-sford, near Wrexhwn (Joses, Wr^ \ 
ham, p. .03). In the spring of 1844 he»i» 
at Paris, with introductions to the T«^ 
(ptevilles, and in 1843 he made ' an extend 
tour' through Syria, Palestine, and 
These travels were dascribed by him in*^ 
' l>ublin University Magoxiue ' (l 
1843, January and February 1844) 
the title of 'Episodes of Eastern Tiwi 
and he was persuaded by Charles Levn 
edc*OT,X«ia».ka a book from them. lut 
\ vjtta '"YVsi ^^taoKcft. «ai^ \\>^ 4 
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[manco and liealitics of Eastern Travel,' and 
lit came out in two volumes in 1644, but is 
ated IfH'). Although Kinglakc's ' Eothsm' 
I bad but just appeared, this work by War- 
Iburton passed tnrough at least seventeen 
1 edit ions, having been reprinted so late us 
J1888, and its popularity was due to Us 
'glowing descriptionB.' T. II. S. E. [Escott] 
[Tefers to it as almost a guide-book to Egj'pt. 
[He dwells (m its 'terse, simple, but most 
rt'Ollilig touches,' and finds in it tlie germ of 
tinany ideas now aecepted by English stjifes- 
Imen (Obseroer, 5 Dec. Iwlj", p. "1. The i 
iauccess of this book led to the adoption of ; 
Miteralure as his profession. Its copyright, [ 
[■when in the thirteenth edition, wus sold in [ 
iBenry Col burn's effects, on 26 May 1857, for 
1 420 guineaa {\utet and Quei-irs, 2nd ser. iii. 
l4M). A story of *Zoe: an Epi.wde in the 
JGreek War,' told to him iu the Archipolttgo, 
[■was printed in 1847 to help a btizuur lor the 
[distressed Irish. 

Warburton led a roving life. His eldest 
json was bom on 20 Oct. 184R, when he was 
[at Lynmoutb, North Devonshire. In January 
11849 he was dwelling at a chateau in Swit- 
[xerland. The summer of 1851 was pas-sed 
ion the Tweed and Yarrow. He was ' gene- 
Itous, high-spirited, and unselfish ; ' every one 
■spoke well of him (Miss Mitkoud, iJtten, 
1. Chorley, ii. 124, and Memoifn nf Ckitrles 
ffon/T, i. 221-5), and he had the Irish love 
of adventure. When Monekton Mihies chal- 
lenged George Smythe (iiftenvards Lord 
3trangford) in 1849, Warburton was his 
laecond, and was much chagrined lit the peace- 
ful settlement (Ueii>, Lurd Uunf/htoii, i. 417- 
118). He brought out in l84f), in three 
rolumes, the • Memoirs of Prince Itupert and 
the Cavaliers, with their I'rivate ("orre.spnn- 
Jence' (Fr-nch translation, (Jeneva, 18ol, 
3vo), whic'i were sympatht'tically treated, 
ltd, having passed much time in the exami- 
nation of manuscripts of this jieriod, wrote 
novel called ' Iteginald Hastings: a Tale 
' the Troubles in 164-" (18')0|. hut it was 
Jevoid of life. His own copy, with manu- 
lacript corrections for the second edition, is 
'in the Forster l/ibrary at the South Ken- 
sington Muceura. In 1851 he edited the 
• Memoirs of Horace Walpole and his Con- 
Bmporaries,' a compilation by Itobi'rt Folke- 
■tone Williams ( H.^lkett and Laino, Anon. 
Lit. ii. 1581), and, just as he was departing I 
Bn his fatal voyage, he published ' Darien, or 
lie Merchant Prince: an historical Homance' , 
(1852, 3 vols.; 4th edit. 18<i0), with William 
Paterson (U158-17U') {i\. v.] as its hero, and 
nth a description of tlie horrors of a ship 
Dn fire. To make its details accurate he 
pent gome time at the Bodleian Library 



and nritish Museum in investigating the 
history of the buccaneers. 

Warburton contemplated compiling an im- 
partial history of Ireland — he described him- 
self as an Irish landlord and a tory, but ' by 
reading and observation a good deal chas- 
tened m that creed' — beginning with the 
lives of its viceroys ; but no jjublisher would 
treat for the work, and t he ."cheme was aban- 
doned. Some letters to Mr. Digby Starkey 
on this \indertaking are in I.' list range 8 
' Friendships of Miss Mitford' (ii. 147-61). 
He collected the iniiterials for a ' History of 
the Poor,' and his last visit to his native 
land wns to examine the haunts of poverty 
in Dublin, At the close of 1851 he was 
depiilud by the Atlantic and Pacific Junction 
Company to arrange a friendly understanding 
with the Indian tribes on the Isthmus of 
DBrieu,nnd he embiirked from Soiitliamj)ton 
on 2 Jan. 1852, on iKHird the Wtst India mail 
steamer the Amaxon, with that object, and 
also with the intention nf exploring the dis- 
trict. The ship caught lire on this her first 
and lust voyage, and Warburton was among 
those that perished on 4 Jan. He wns the 
last passenger that was recognised on the 
deck of the burning ship (Losn of the Ama- 
zon, 1852, p. 23). A window was erected 
to his memory in Iffley church, near Oxford. 
Copious journals and memoirs of Eliot and 
his brother, (ieorge Drought, are in the pos- 
session of the widow of the Itev. Thomas 
Acton Warburton. 

Warburton married at St. James's, Picca- 
dilly, on II Jan. 1848, Matilda Jane, second 
daughter of late Edward Grove of Shenstone 
Park, Staffordshire. Lady Morgan boasted 
that 'the marriage was made on my little 
balcony' {Memoirt, ii. 497). The widow in 
1855 cbicrty lived with her two little boys 
at Oxford or at Ifllev ( Hakk, Story of my 
Life, i. 510-13, ii. 12, 13). She married, 
on 6 Aug. 1857, Henry ."^nlusburj- Milman, 
fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford, and bar- 
rister-at-law, and died at Bevere Firs, near 
Worcester, on 23 Oct. 1861, aged 41, having 
had three daughters by her second bufihand. 
Warburton's eldest sister, Sidney Warbur- 
ton, 'a most remarkable and interesting 
person,' was author of ' Letters to my un- 
known Friends, by a Ladv,' 1840. She died 
at Clifton on 18 June 1858 (lA. i. 510). 

One brother, George Drought, is noticed 
separately. Another brother, Thomas Acton 
Wauduktox {(t. 1894), at first a barrister, 
WHS afterwards ordained in the English 
church. He was vicar of ItHey from 1853 
to 1870, and of St. John the Evangelist, East 
Dulwich, from 1876 to 1888. His cUet 
works WBTxi •, \ . ' WiNio ftsA.\ivi\^»j5K ^ot"^ «**»- 
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steps of the Normang,' 1848, 'J vols. 3 edits. 
2. 'The Equity Pleader's Manual,' 1860. 
lie died at Hastings Lodge, Dulwich Wood 
Park, on t!'J .\ug. 1894, and was buried in 
Iffley cliurchyurtl. 

[Burke's Landed Gentry, 1850 ed. ii. 1608, 
iii.AIl ; Burke's Pnemge, sub ' Milmnn ;' Times, 
7 Jan. 1852 et seq. ; Gent. Mug. 1848. i. 421, 
ii. 846, 1857 ii. 330, 1858 ii. 202, 1861 ii. 6»3; 
Athenvum, 1892, p. 64 ; Reid's Lord Houghton, 
i. 84, 110-12, 329,419, 4U7-8. ii. 366; Bur- 
naod's A. O. C. p. Wii ; Dublin Univeraily 
Hagazine, Fnbruary 1862. pp. 23-5 sq. ; informa- 
tion from Professor Kyle, prraident of Queens' 
Coll. Cumbridgo. from jlr. W. Aliiis Wright of 
Trinity Coll. Cnmbridgc, and from Bev. Canon 
Warburton, the last turriiring brother.] 

W. P. C. 

WARBURTON, GEORGE DROUGHT 
(1816-18'">7), writer im Canada, third son of 
George AVarburton of Aughrim, and younger 
brother of Uartholomew Elliott George War- 
burton Tq.v.], was born at Wicklnw in 1810. 
He was educated at the Uoyal Military Col- 
lego, Woolwich, and served in the royal 
artillerv from .lunc 183.3. In 1837 he was 
sent with a detBchment of the royal artillery 
to assist the Spanish Ingion in Spain, and 
was severely woiindi'J in action. In the 
middle of July 1H44 he embarked from Chat- 
ham for Canudu, and wrote an agreeable de- 
scriptinn of the dominion, under its ancient 
vernneiilar niinieof ' Hochelaga; or England 
in the New World.' The work was pub- 
lished anonymoii.sly in ISIti in two volumes, 
as 'edited by Eliot Warburton,' and the 
fifth edition, revised, came out in 18.j4. It 
was also printed in New York, although the 
portion devnttul to tin- United States wus 
scarcely more complimentary to the manners 
of the republican.^ tlinn the well-known work 
of Mrs. 'i'roUope. He returned from Canada 
in 184*1, and was afterwards nlationed at 
Landgimrd Fort, near Harwich (Leslie, 
Landt/uartl Fort, 18!I8, p. 80 1 . 

The success of his first hook encouraged 
him to publish another nnonyiaous work, 
' The Conquest of Canada,' dated IH.'K), and 
also in two volume.s. This passed through 
three editions in England, iind was issued at 
New York in IH.W. A compilation of a dif- 
ferent kind, the ' Memoir of Charles Mor- 
daunt, Earl of Peterborough ami Monmouth, 
by the author of •' Hoehekgn,"" lH,'h{, 2 vols., 
has through fresh research been superseded. 
He wrote with skill and spirit. 

Warburton married at St. George's, Hano- 
ver Square, on 1 June 18");!, Elizabeth 
Augusta Biitenian-Haiibury, third daughter 
of the first Ixjrd Buteman, and had an only 
daughter, who became the wife of Loril 



Edward Spencer-Churchill. In NovfmW 
1854 he retired from the army as major « 
full pay, and resided nt Henley House, Fnat, 
Sussex. On l'8 March 18-57 "he was elsclri 
by a large majority as an independent hhoil 
meml)er for the borough of Harwich in 
Essex. He was subject to severe piins ui 
at tacks of indigestion, and inafitoftetnponn 
insanity reJiult ing from tUeae troublefi (1« 
himself through the head at Henley H(:<ii» 
on 23 Oct. 18i57, aged 41. He was. burisi 
at ItHev, near Oxford. It was said of hii 
and his brother Eliot, ' their lives wm 
sunshine, their deaths tragedies.' In kftl 
1869 his widow married George IJuftoi!, 
third lord Northw^ick, and she was in l!l!« 
the recipient of the ' Dunmow Flittb' 
(G. E. C'oiunrE], Cvmplete Pttragt, ti. 
' Xorthwrck '). 

lEssex Standard, SO Oct. 1867, p. 4 : Alt* 
nteum, 1857, p. 1369; Burke's Vttmte. nt, 
' Buteman;' Gont, Mag. 1853, ii. 30.5 ' 
tioD from R^v. Cnnon Warburton of 'iV 
bis surviving brothtT.] W. i . ^. 

WARBURTON, HENRY (17W?- 
18<'>8), philosophical radical, son of Join 
Warburton of Eltham, Kent, a timber mtt- 
chant, wus educated nt Kton, being in tit* 
fifth form, up{)er division, in 1799. and u 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he ■nt 
admitted 24 June 1802, as«d 18. Hevii 
in the first class of the college examinatiou 
as freshman in 18U3, and as junior soph a 
1804. He was admitted scholar on 13 .\|inl 
1804, graduated B..A.. (being twelfth wim- 
gleroudplacednextto Italph Bemaljinl.sOR, 
and proceeded -M. A. in 1812. George I'lrmi 
[q.v.^ knew him in his undt>rgraduate diT% 
nnd both Hernal and Pryme were in »flt» 
life his colleagues in political action. Whia 
at Cambridge he obtained dLstinction ■» i 
' scholar and man of science ' (Pertimal Lift 
of Omilje Grotf, p. 7fi). 

For some years after leaving the univeisitr 
Warburton was engaged in the timber tr«il» 
at Lambeth, but his taste for scieii.v tu? 
politics ultimately led to his nl 
commercial life. He waa elected ' 
10 Feb. 1809. Dr. ^^■illiara Hyde ^' 
[q. v.] was his most intimate friei' 
theautumnof 1818 they made a tun 
on the continent. AVhen Faradav 
become F.Ii.S., Warburton felt oVijivinL^; 
his election, thinking that be had in na> 
matter treated Wollaston unfairlv. Cot!* 
spondence ensued, and tht».se objec'tiont wn 
dispelled (nK.VCE JOMIS, Life of Fnradof.i. 
347-53). Warburton was also a meml^ o( 
the Political Economy Club from its l-xa- 
dation in 1821 to his death, bringing befna 
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it on 13 Jan. 1823 the question ' how far rents 
and profits are ntfected by tithes' {Minutes 
of Club, 1882, pp. 36, 00). David Uicardo 
vras one of his chief friends, and often men- 
tions the name of Wurburton in his ' Letters 
to Malthus.' ' Philo;*opher Warburton,' as 
he was termed, was one nf the leading sup- 
porters of Brougham in founding London 
University, and was a member of its first 
council in 1827. 

At the general election of 182(5 Warbur- 
ton was returned to parliiimeut in the radi- 
cal interest for the borough of Bridporl in 
Dorset, making his first long speech on 
30 Nov. on foreign goods, and was re-elected 
in la'iO, 1831, 1833„I83.'>, 18.37, and 1841, all 
of the elections after the Reform Bill being 
severely contested. On 8 Sept. 1841 he re- 
signed his seat for that constituency on the 
ground that a petition would have 'proved 
prosa bribery against Vxa colh-agiie ' in whieh 
nis own agent would have been implicated 
(Ptrmnal Life of Oenri/e Giole, p. 144). It 
subspijuently came out that before the 
passing of the Heform Bill he himself had 
paid large sums of money improperly to 
certain of tlie electors. A select committee 
was appointed to inquire into ' cornipt com- 
promises ' alleged to have been made in cer- 
tain constituencies, so as to avoid investiga- 
tion into past transactions, and the question 
wliether bribery had be«'n practised at Brid- 
port. was referred to the .same committee 
(J/nn^nrd, 13, 20, 27 May and 1 June 1842; 
Mato, Bi/i/. Dorset, pp. 110-18), but nothing 
resulted from its investigations. Warbur- 
ton was out of the hous*' until 9 Nov. 18-13, 
when he was returned for the borough of 
Kendal. At the dissolution of 1847 he re- 
tired frcim political life, giving out that the 
eforms which he had at heart had been 
BFected. 
Warburton was a man of sound sense and 
Badgment and of high personal integrity, 
piough he did continue at Bridport to 1832 
lie pernicious practices initiated in previous 
lections. In the IIous(> of Commons he 
ws assidunus in his duty, often spending 
velve conatM^utive hours in bis plao". He 
worked with Joseph Hamt>, and after 1832 
bund fresh colleagues in Charles Buller, 
Jrote, and Sir William Molesworth. The 
Bedical reformers selected him as their ad- 
tte. He brought forward on 20 June 
1, and I'eel supjiorted, a motion for an 
Bquiry into the funds and regulations of 
he College of Surgeons [see art. Waklet, 
■ lOMAs]. He was chairman of the parlia- 
jentary committee on the study of anatomy, 
rhich liegan its sittings on 28 April 1828, 
ad after one failure, through the action of 



the House of Lords, succeeded in 1832 in 
carrying an anatomy bill, which is still in 
its substance the law of the land. A com- 
mittee on the medical profession was ap- 
pointed on 1 1 Feb. 1834, and \\'arburton 
became its chairman. He examined .Sir 
Astley Cooper, Sir Charles Bell, and many 
others, his ' perseverance and acuteness being 
remarkable ' ( Bei.i., Leftert, p. 330) ; but the 
conclusions of the committee were never 
submitted to parliament (South, Memoirs, 
p. S>1 ). 

"Warburton took an active part in 1831 in 
debates on bankrupt cv,iindwasthen reckoned 
' one of Lord .Vlthorp's most confidential 
friends' (Wallas, L{fe of Place, pp. 278, 
32o). Early in 1833 he formed a project in 
conjunction with Grote and Koebuck for 
establishing a society for the difTusion of 
fiolitical and moral knowledge. lie was in- 
tent in February 18-3.5 upon arranging a 
i union of the whigs under Lord John Russell 
^ with the followers of Daniel O'Connell ; and 
it was he that sent to O'Connell a bundle of 
circulars from tliat whig leader, asking his 
• friends to meet him at l^ord Lichfield's 
] house in St. James's S<juare, from which 
action resulted the Lichfield House compact. 
\\'arbiirton was for the repeal of the news- 
paper ta.\, and was active in the work of the 
.\Titi-Conilaw League. On the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on jwstage 
in 1837 he resolutely supported penny pos- 
tage, and was second to Rowland Hill alone 
in that movement. He died at 45 Cadogan 
Place, London, on 16 Sept. 18S8. 

A portrait, painted by Sir George Ilayter 
and engraved by W. H. Mote, is included in 
Saunders's ' Portraits of Reformers ' (1840). 
[Gent. Mag. 1858, ii. 631-2; I'ergtison's 
Cumberliinil M.P.s, p. 450; Stnpylton's Eton 
Lists. 2ml eilit. pp. 30, 37 ; Walpole's Lord 
Jobn RiisstU.i. 219-23. 273 ; Prj-mc's Autobiogr. 
i. 231-2; Eiirl Russcllg Recollections, pp. 230- 
232; lirotc's Life, pp. 60-123: Bainos's Post 
Office, i. 108-12 ; Sprigge's Wakley, pp. 206-7, 
277-80, 434-7; Wallass Pkce, pp. 287, 323, 
333-6, 387-81 ; Leader's Roeburk. pp. 69-60 ; 
information from Mr. W. Aldis Wriisht, Trin. 
Coll. Ciimbr.] W. P. C. 

WARBURTON, JOHN (1(582-1759), 
herald and antiquary, born on 28 Feb. 1681- 
l(i82, was son of Benjamin Warburton of 
Bury, Lancashire, who married Mary, eldest 
daughter and, at length, heiress of Michael 
Buxtou of Manchester and of Buxton in 
Derbyshire. His descent from Sir John War- 
burton (d. 1575), who married Mary,dough- 
ter of Sir William Brcreton, is set out in 
Lansdowne MS. 911, f. 297. In early life 
John was an exciseman and then a supervisor, 
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being 8t«tioned in 1718-19 «t Bedale in 
Yorkshire. In 1719 lio visited lliUpli 
Thorusby at Leeds, and tliey journeyed to- 
gether to Yorlt (TiiOREsBT, liiary, ii. 264- 
5fJft). He wn8 admitted F.U.S." in Much 

1719, but wtt3 ejected on June 1757 for 
nonpayment of Iiis gubscriptinn. Ills elec- 
tion &e F.S.A. tool« place on 13 Jan. 1719- 

1720, but he ceased to be a member before 
January 17o4. On 18 June 1720 he was 
appointed to the oflive of Somerset hemld in 
tne College of Arms. 

Warburton possessed great natural abili- 
ties, but had received little education. lie 
was ignorant of Latin, and not skilled in 
composition in his native langiioge. With 
hia colleagues in the heralds' college he was 
always on bad terms, and many scandalous 
stories are told of him. He was an inde- 
fatigable collector, and he owned many rari- 
ties in priut and in manuscript. After much 
drinking and attempting to 'muddle' Wan- 
ley, he sold in July 1720 to the Earl of 
Oxford many valuable manuscripts on Wsn- 
ley's own terms. At a loter date most of 
the rare Elizabethan and Jacobean plays in 
his poaaession were, througli his own ' care- 
lesaneaa and the ignorance ' of Betsy Baker, 
his servant, ' unluckily burnd or put under 
pye bottoms.' A list in his own handwriting 
of those de.stroyed, 6fty-five in all, and of 
those preserved, three and a fragment, is in 
Lonsdowne MS. 807. It is printed in the 
1603 edition of Shakespeare by Steevens and 
Keed (ii. 371-2), and in the 'Gentleman's 
Magazine' (1815, ii. 217-22, 424). War- 
burton's copies of several of the works were 
uniqiie, ana the loss was thus irreparable. 

Warburton died at his apartments in the 
College of Ajms, Doctors' Common.«, Lon- 
don, his usual place of residence, on 11 May 
1759, and was buried in the south aisle of 
St. Benet's Church, Paul's Wharf, London, 
ou 17 May. In spite of hi.s greed for money, 
he died in poor circunistunci-s. He letl be- 
hind him an 'amazing ' cullection of books, 
manuscripts, and prints, wliich were sold by 
auction in 17tttl, Manv of his topographical 
manuscripts are in the l^ansdowne collection 
at the British Museum, numbered 886 to 
923. The most valuable of them relate to 
Yorkshire, nnd among them are several 
which formerly belonged to Abraham de la 
Pryme fq.v.] His journal in 1718 and 1719, 
from MS. 91 1 in this collection, is printed 
in the 'Yorkshire Archieological Journal' 
(IV. 65 et seq.) 

Warburton'n first wife wa.1 Dorothy, 
daughter of Andrew Huddleston iif Hutton 
John, Cumberland. They were not happy 
together, and they separated in 1716. He 



afterwards married a widow with chJdra, 
and is said to have married her son, whtn • 
minor, \n one of his daughtcrH. Mr ha 
second wife he had issue Jolin Warhufloa, 
who married.in 1756, AnneCatherine.diHtb- 
ter of the Be v. EHward Mores, and <iBJy 
sister of Edward Kowe Mores ^1- ^j • t 
resided at Dublin many yenr?, and obiainti 
in 1780 the place of pursuivant i 'f the coufl 
of exchequer in Ireland. He may harrljaa 
the J. \\ arburton, deputy-keeper of the «- 
cords in Bermingbam Tower, who be^ tW 
' History of the City of Dublin,' which *« 
published in 1818 in two volumes. Samel 
VVarburton, 'a retired Engliah ofGoer, W 
years of age,' shot at Lyons in Decanlo 
1793, was probobly a nephew of the .Sonwi- 
.«et herald (Al^KB, Engliehnven in FtaA 
lievolution, p. 2071. 

AVarburton published in 1716 from ictnil 
Burvey a map of Northumberland in foar 
sheets, and during the next few years Iroufit 
out similar mays of Y'orkshire, Middleso, 
Essex, and Hertfordshire. He announwd 
that the map of Yorkshire was only for ' psj- 
sons of distinction and of publ''^ ,-niril:,r. mi 
none to be sold but what are - 'it' 

(Nichols, Illiutr. of Lit. 'w. . Jm 

1722 he issued in four qnarto paces' a Uk 
of the nobility and gentry' of tlie tWe otte 
counties ' who had subscribed and ordmd 
their coats-of-arms to be inscribed on a msT 
map of these counties now making by Ji^ 
Warburton.' On 8 Aup. 1721? he adv^rtiiai 
that he kept a register of lands, hous««, ic. 
to be bought, sold, or mortgaged. Ht 
brought out in 1749 a ' Map of Middlfrfi' 
in two sheets of imperial atlas, whioli ax 
under the censure of John An»li« lh( 
younger. Warburton had given on "itt 
border of this map five hundred engTBTcd 
arms, and the earl marshal, suppoc-ing mini 
of them to be fictitious, ordexed that Bo 
copies should be sold until the right ui 
wear them had been proved. Warburtoui*- 
deavoured to vindicate himself in ' Loiito 
and Middlesex illustrated by Name», Boi- 
dence. Genealogy, and CV>at-armour of tb 
Nobility, Merchants, &c ' (1749). In I'il 
he published' Vallum Komanum, ortfaellii- 
tory and Antiquities of the Roman H'itt 
in Cumberland and NortliumberUnd," 
survey and plan of which were made b; 
in 1715. \N illiam Ilutton applauded hia! 
'the judicious Warburton, whom I 
for liis veracity' i^Itoman Wall. ed. 
pref. p. xxvii). ' In this treatise Wi 
claimed the credit of liaving resi 
(by means of his map of Northumberl 
1716) the Society of Antiquariec. 
claim disturbed the minds of many ' 
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oiitiminrieK (Afinutet of Soc. vii. 98, 105; cf. 
art. Wanlet, IlniKUKT). 

John Nichols printed in 1779 in two 
volumes from the collections of \\'arburton 
aiid Duearel ' Some Account of tbe Alien 
Priories,' but the compilers' names were not 
mentioned. This omission was rectitied in 
many copies issued in 1786 with a new title- 
page. A meMOtint-portrait of Wiirburtoii 
m his herald's coat, by Vanderg-iicht, was 
engraved by Andrew Miller in 174U. 

[Nichols'i, Illustr. of Lit. ii. 59 ; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecdotes, iii. 618, v. 405. 700-1, vi. 140-7. 391, 
631, viii. 363, ix. 646; Notps anil Querii:8, 7th 
Ber. lii. 15; Thomson's Royul Soc. App. iv. 
p. XXXV ; Noblo's College of Arms, pp. 388-93 ; 
Gent. Mug. 1759, p. 242; Giow'sOlio, pp. 158- 
160; Hasted's Kent, ii. 580 ; Smith's Portmits, 
ii. 938.] W. P. C. 

WARBURTON, Siii PETEK (1540?- 
Ifl21 ), jiidpe, only son of Tbomn* Warburton 
(natural son of John, fourtli son of Sir 
Geoffrey Warburton of Arlev. Cheshire) by 
wife Anne, daughter of liichard Maister- 
of Nanlwich, Cheshire, was born at 
fortbwich in the same county aliout 1540. 
le passed Ids lejjal novitiate at Staple Inn, 
nd was admitted on '2 May lo'l- student at 
jncoln's Inn, where ho was called to the bar 
1 2 Feb. LI? 1-2, and was elected bencher 
I 3 Feb. \r,Sl--2, and Lent reader in 1583. 
served the otlice of sheriff of Cheshire in 
1583, and was appointed queen's attorney for 
bat and the adjoining county of Loncaster 
19 May 1592, in October of which year he 
also placed on the commission for en- 
jthelawsagainslrecusancy. Ou HJuIy 
Jhe was elected vice-chamberlain of Ches- 
er, which city he represented in the parlia- 
uents of 1586-7, 1588-9, and 1.W7 8. On 
Nov. 1593 lie was called to the degree of 
B!Jeant-at-law. He was a member of the 
ecial commission for the suppre.ssion of 
lism appointed on 24 Nov. ]5iH), and was 
ovided with a puisne judgeship in the court 
' common pleas on 24 Nov. 1600. lie went 
I Oxford circuit (see the curious details of 
expenses printed in t'nmden Mucfllnnt/, 
irol. iv.), was continued in office on the acces- 
sion of James I, and knighted at Whitehall 
23 July 1603. He assisted at the trial of 
jex (19-25 Feb. 1000-1). and tried the 
ye' conspirators [see Markh.^m, Sir 
^Jripfis] and Sir Walter Italegh( 15-17Nov. 
1608), and was a member of thespecial com- 
lissionsthat didjustice on the plotters of the 
apowder treason (27 Jan. lOIJ.'i-O). lie was 
ointed by commission of2UJan. 1610-11 to 
causes in chancery with Sir Edward 
lielips [q.v.] and Sir David Williams [q.v.] 
1 the conference ou the royal message touch- 



I ing thecommeiidamcase,on 27 April ]61G,he 

I joined with Coke and the rest of his colleagues 
in denying the right of the king to stay pro- 
ceedings, but afterwards ate his own words in 
the royal presence [see Coke, Sib Edward]. 
That his temper, however, was not wholly 
subservient is shown by the fact that in the 
following October he was in disgrace for 
having presumed to hang a Scottish falconer 
contrary to the king's express commanrl. He 

j wii-s soon restored to favour, and on 9 Aug. 
1617 was nominated of the council in the 
Welsh marches. By successive investments 
of his jiroressionalgains he gradually ac()uired 
considerable landed estate in his native 
county. His residence was for some years 
Black Hall, W^atergate Street, Cheshire, a 
house formerly belonging to the grey friars. 
In his later days he removed to his manor of 
(irafton, in the parish of Tilston, where he 
died on 7 Sept. 1621. His remains were in- 
terred in Tilstou church. 

1 Warburton married thrice : first (on 4 Oct. 
1574 1, Margaret, soledaughter of George Bar- 
low of iJronfield Woodhou.se, Derbj-ghire ; 
secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Butler of Bewsey, Warrington, Lancashire; 
thirdly, Alice, daught<irof Peter Warburton 
of Arley, Cheshire. By his second and third 
wives he had no issue; by his first wife he had 
two diuighters, Elizabeth — who married Sir 
Thomas Stanley of Alderley, ancestor of the 

j present Lord Stanley of Alderley — and Mar- 
garet, who died in infancy. 

' [Visitation of Cheshire, 1680 (Harl. Soc.), pp. 

'238, 240; Lincoln's Inn Records; Dugdale's 
Orig. pp. 253, 261 ; Cliron. .Scr. p. 09 ; Orme- 

' rod's Cheshire, od. Helsby. i. 60, 69, 74. 219, ii. 
704 ; HisL MSS. Comm. Cal. Hatfield MSS. iv. 
240,622,v. 277, 13th Rep. App. iv. 264, I4th Rep. 
App. viii. 85 ; Index to Rememhrancia, p. 452; 
Members of Parliament (Otficiid Lists); Nichols's 
Progresses, James I, i. 207 ; Cal. Slate Papers, 
Dom. 1602-18, and Addenda. 1580-1625; Cob- 
belt's St«te Tri.*l8, i. 1334, ii. 1,62, 159 ; White- 
Incke's Liber Famelicus (Camden Soc.), pp. 62, 
97 ; Spedding's Life of Bacon, v. 360 ; Rymcr's 
Fa-der*, ed. .''andorsoD, xvi. 386 ; Docamenta 
Connected with the History of Ludlow and the 
Lords Marchers, p. 244 ; Genealogist, new »er. 
e<l. llarwood, xii. 162, ed. Murray, vii. 6; Foss's 
Lives of the Judges.] J. M. R. 

"WARBURTON, PETER (1. '588-1666), 
judge, eldest son of Peter Warburton of 
lletferstoii ({range, Cheshire, grandson of 
Sir Peter Warburton (d. I">o0) of Arley in 
the same county, by Magdalen, daughter of 
Robert Monlton of fit. Alban's, Wood Sireet, 
London, auditor of the exchequer in the reign 
of Elizabeth, was born on 27 March 16**. ?>s. 
. Oxford, 'VjVietft \« Taa.N.T\siv^».\.*i^^'»'sai."^-' 
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nose College on 11 Mav lOOl, he graduated '. 
B.A. on 22 Nov. 160(i. On 27 Jan. 1006-7 he 
was admitted student at Lincoln's Inn, where 
he was called to the bar in 1612. He was one 
of the commissioners appointed on 1 Feb. 
1640-1 forthe levy in Cheshire of the first two 
subsidies grante<l by the Long parliament, and 1 
on 6 Nov. 164.') was added to the committee 
of accounts. Parliament also appointed him 1 
on 22 Feb. 1040-7 justice of the court of ses- 
sion of Cheshin; and of the great 8e8.Mons of 
the counties of Montgomer)-, Denbigh, and 
Flint, and advanced him on 12 June 1049 
to a puiane judgeship in the court of com- 
mon pleas, having first (9 June) caused him 
to be invested with the coif. Ue was a 
member of the special commission which 
on 24 Oct. following fried John Lilbiirnc 
[q. v.] On 14 March lti.j4-') he was joined 
with Sir George Booth and Sir ^V illiaro 
Brercton in the militia commission for 
Cheshire. Soon afterwards he was trans- 
ferred from the court of common pleas to the 
upper bench, in which ho snt with Lord- 
chief-justice filynnc on the trial (9 Feb. 
1006-7jofMilesSindercombe[q. v.] Though 
pardoned on the Ite^loration, lie was not con- 
firmed by a new call in the status of serjeant- 
nt-law. Ho died on 2W Feb. lOtiij-O, and 
was liiiried in tlu' church of Fetcham, Surrey. 
By his wife Alice, daughter of John (Jar- 
dener of KJmbleton, Worcestershire, he left 
issue a son Robert. 

[London Marr. Lie. 1520-1610 (Harl. Soc), 
p. 1-16; Orinero<li> Cheshire, ed. Ilelsby, i. 6.\ 
li. I74-S; Karwrtkur's Eiist Cheshire, ii. 70; 
Visitation of Clicshirp, 1.580 (Harl. Soc.), p. 
239, Foster's Alumni Uion. ; Lincoln's Inn Rec. 
Adm. ; Whitelofko's Mem. pp. :;38, 240, 405, 
407; Comm. JuumHi.T. 93,vi.222, 229; Chetham 
Misc. ii. Mrt. i. 36 ; Hist. .MSS. Comm. 6th Rop. 
App. pp. 83, II,') ; Ciil. .State I'lipers, I)om. Ad- 
denda, March ie2,5-Jnn. I(i4t) p. 63U, leAo p. 78, 
1660-1 p. 370; ThnrlDP State Pspow, iii. 738, 
iv. 149, 449; Culbett's Stale TriaU, v. 841 ; 
Noble's Protectoral Houhi of Cromwell, i. 431 ; 
Brayley and Britton's Surrey, Iv. 417; Addil. 
MS. 21506. f. 68 ; Style'^ liep. ; Siderfin's Rep. : 
Nichola's Lit. Anecd. v. 520 ; Foss's Lives uf 
the Judges.] J. M. ii. 

WARBUBTON, I'KTER EGEHTON 
(1813-1889), Austnilinn e.xplorer, fourth 
son of the Ilev. Rowland Egerton Warbur- 
ton of Arlry Iln!!, Xortliwich, Cheshin>, 
and younger brother of Rowland Eyies Eger- 
ton- Warburton [q. v.], was born at Arley 
Hall on 15 .'Vug. 18R}, and, after being edu- 
cated at Orleans and Paris, entered the navy 
ja 1825. Having served over three years, he 
cidod to go into the nriuy, nnd entered at 
ddiscombe in 1829 ; he became an ensign 



in the Bombay army on 9 June 1831, and, 
after service in India, was promoted to be 
lieutenant on 18 July 1887, and captain oa 
24 Jan. 1845. He served as deputy adjutant- 
general for some time, and in 1853 retind 
with the brevet rank of major, with a Tie* 
to settling in New Zealand aa a colonisL 
Ultimately he chose .South Australia instead, 
arriving in Adelaide in September of tiat 
year. Almost at once Warburton was ap- 
pointed commissioner of jiolice for Sooth 
Australia. This office led him into all puu 
of the colony, and he utilised bis oppottim^ 
ties of casual exploration in little-ka^^H 
districts. In 1867 he resigned his postrsB 
in 1800 became commandant of the Toloft- 
teer forces. 

In 1872 Warburton was selected by ths 
government of South Australia to commusd 
a projected exploring e.xpedition intended t« 
open up an overlandcommunicatiou betwcea 
that colony and Western Australia. MTien 
the project was abandoned by the govern- 
ment and taken up bv two public-spirited 
colonists, Thomas Elder and VValter 
Hughes, Warburton was placed by them in 
command. He left Adelaide on 21 SepL 

1872, and Beltana station on the 'Xik, 
travelling first northward. The sprcul 
feature of this expedition was the extensnt 
use made of the camel. Having amved 
at Alice Springs on 21 Dec. lN72, he fouai 
the country Rufl'ering from drought, sinl 
decided to wait there for the rains: but li» 
was disappointed. Start ing west ward for tlu 
serious work of his e.vpedition on 15 April 

1873, he was in trouble for want of water oa 
the 20th, and from thattime he was nfverf* 
long free from anxiety. Striking ■ 
rivers Hugh and Finke in the dii 
their supposed courses, he found that !b<J 
were wrongly mappi?d. Ue reached Contiil 
Mount Wedge on 8 .May, and soon afterwsnh 
Table Mountain. From 2 to 9 June he «u 
going back on his tracks, and at>out this Uat 
lost four camels. He was now in a regulif 
desert. .\l)out 20 Aug. he had renchJ 
Gregory's farthest point. In S^'pteinb'' 
the troubles due to lack of water and luftol 
camels were becoming vtry serious; ilw 
party was literally hunting the luitiie^ t» 
discover their wells. In Octoljer thing* p* 
worse; they made n long halt at mn» 
native wells so as to recoup and nx^ 
reconnaissances, but in vain. For thw 
weeks they sulisisted on a single caW 
ants were a perfect plague. On 12 X<t 
AN'arburtnn was worn out bv stamtil* 
and thought lie had only a few hours to iin 
hf had lost the sight of one eve. A furtm* 
find by one of their boys relieved theaj^ 
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after this Warburton Lad two narrow 
escapes — once from the explosion of his 
piatol, another time from a snake. On 
11 Ilec. they struck the Oakover river in 
Western Australia, and on 30 Dec. they were 
relieved bysettlers from Hueburn, which they 
reached on 20 Jan. 1.S74. They were enthu- 
siafitically received at IVrth and Albany. On 
their return to Adelaide they were enter- 
tained at a public banquet. The legislative 
ssBembly voted him 1,000/., and the Hoyal 
Cieopraphical Society awarded him their gold 
medul for 1874. 

In November 1.''75 Warburton c^me to 
England for a brief holiduv, but the colder 
■elimatedidnot agree with him. and hegiiickty 
returned. In the same year he was created 
C.M.Q., and there was published his 'Jour- 
ney acro.ss the ^^'e8te^l Interior of Australia 
. . . with Introduction and .Additions bv 
C. M. Eden . . . Edited by H. W. Hate.*' 
(London, 8vo). 

In 1H77 Warburton retired from the post 
of colonel commandant of volunteers, ond 
took charge of the imjierinl pensions esta- 
llishnient, living in comparative retirement 
at .\delaide, where he died on 1(1 Dec. 1889. 
lie married, in October !k38, Alicia, 
daughter of Henry Munt of Bnth. One of 
tis sous was his second in command in his 
journey of e.Tploration. 

[Warburton's Joarnpy across the Western 

Interior of Auslmlia, Loinlon, 1875, especially 

133-4; Heaton's Australinn Diet, of Ihttes; 

BDnell's Diet, of Auslndasign liiography; 

nrke'iLsaded Gentry ; informatiun from India 

'Offlcf.] C. A. H. 

WARBURTON. ROWLANT) EYLES 

GEIJTOX- tlMO-HSDI), poet, born at 

iIo.ston, near (Chester, on 1-i Sept. 1K04, wa.s 

n of the Rev. Rowland Egerton Warbur- 

jton, who assumed the name Warburton on 

is marriiige with Emma, daughter of James 

■Croxton, and gramldaughler and sole heiress 

if Sir Peter Warburton, hart., of Warburton 

d Arley, Cliesliire. Peter Egerton War- 

lUrton Tq.v.j wa.s his ytmnger brother. Kow- 

^and Warburton was ediiciiled at Eton and 

atriculated from Corpus Cbri.sli CnUege, 

xford, on 14 Feh. 182;{. After making the 

nd tour, he settled at Arley ond devoted 

imself to the care of his estates, rebuilding 

rley Hall and seldom visiting London. He 

as 'high sheriff of Cheshire in 1833. A 

rong tory and a high churchman, he took 

ittle part in politics, but Gladstone's action 

disestablishing the Irish church went near 

severing an intimate friendship which 

igan when both were young men. 

An ardent foxhunter, he generally rode 

boroughbred horses bred by himseu, and 



amused himself and his friends by writing 
hunting son^ for the Old Tarporley Club 
meetings. These verses were of unusual 
spirit and elegance; they were first collected 
and published in 1846 under the title of 
' Hunting Songa and Miscellaneous Verses,* 
running suljsequonlly through several edi- 
tions, the eighth edition having appeared in 
1H87. .\mong these poems are many with 
which everv hunting man is familiar, such as 
the one beginning ' Stags in the forest lie, hares 
in thevalley-o.' Hesides this volume Egerton- 
Wurburton published' Three Hunting Songs' 
(lS5f)), 'Poems, Epigrams, and Sonnets' 
(1877), 'Songs and V'er.ses on Sporting Sub- 
jects' (1879), as well as some minor works. 
VoT the last seventeen years of his life he 
was totally blind from glaucoma. He died 
at .\rley Hall on 6 Dec. 1891. He married, 
on 7 .May 1h31, Mary, eldest daughter of Sir 
Iiiohard Drooke, hart., of Norton Priory, Che- 
shire, and he was succeeded in the estates by 
bis son Piers. 

[0rmero<r8 Hist, of Cheshire; Burke's Landed 
Gentry; privoto information.] H. E. M. 

WARBURTON, WILLIAM (1698- 
1779), bishop of Liloucester, born on 24 Dec. 
1698, was second and only surviving son of 
George Warburton, town clerk of Newark, 
Nottinghamshire, by Eliiabeth, daughter of 
William llolman. The Warburtons de- 
scended from the okl Cheshire family, and 
William's paternal grandfather (also a Wil- 
liam), before settling uf Newark, had taken 
part in liooth's rising at Chester in 1659. 
Warburton's grandmother lived to a great 
age, and her anecdotes of the civil wars in- 
terested him so much that, as he told Hurd 
long afterwards, lie read nearlv every pam- 
phlet published from DUO to '1660 (War- 
BtUTOsr, JfocA-*, i. 73). His father died in 
]7W. He was sent by his mother to a 
school at Newark kept by a Mr. Twells, 
and afterwards to the grammar school at 
Oakham, Itutlond. His first master there 
is said to have declared, on the appearance 
of the ' Divine Legation,' that he had always 
considered young Warburton as ' the dullest 
of all dull scholars ' ( Oent. Ma;/. 1 780. p. 474). 
Hurd, who made some inquiries from War- 
burton's relations, could only discover that 
ns a boy he had resembled other boys. Ii» 
1714 a cou.sin, William Warburton, became 
master of Newark grammar school, and 
Warburton is said to have been then placed 
under him. If so, it was for a very short 
time, as on 23 April 1714 Warburton wa» 
articled for five years to John Kirke, on 
attorney, of East Markham, Nottingham- 
shire. He served his time with Kirke, and. 
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wUla aajviriac mhm k now kulgti of 
Jawloyw » w f cwoi ■■ p utiti] far 
B»11i«>nrn iaidai(. On teariiv Kitfee w 
1719 he lamimi to Xevark, and, Meord- 
iag to MMM Meeaala, began pnetin tkort 
M u •ttotaay. A f licit (dk. 1783, p. 
988) tktf he was far • tias * 
cheat ' ia the Borwi^ie otrriowly m 
Hie lore of w«<mg vac etieMilatwl by hie 
eoosiB, the eehoMaeeter, to urtom he 
periiepw ected oeeasmaUy ae ewiiteiit. 
WerimrtCM oftern epofce giaufnlly to Hard 
of the hMiefits d«ired firaai thb ooaaeetioa, 
aad apon hie coaeia'* death ie 1739 eoae- 
aowd a Tviy Uadatoiy >yt a ph , pUeed ia 
SVirerk diurch. Aaeedolea aie told of hie 
absorpiioa in hk etodiee ia oaH^ 7B*<*i 
which led his eomyeninwi to take him far a 
fool, end enabled hua to ride past a hoase oa 
firv without aotieiagit (KicaotA, Amteiitm, 
iii. 35S, r. &10; Gtmt. ITew. 1779, p. 5I«>. 
He read ranch theolo^picel Utefatwe, and 
decided to take oiders. Ue wae wdeiawl 
deacon on 'J2 Dec 1723 by the aichhiehop 
of York. In the ee«e ;«ar he paUiehed 
his firct book, ■ rQlame of aiierelleneOBg 
tTBBsUtions from the Latin. It cootains 
his onhf attempts at Englich tvrse, which, 
thouf^ not eo bed as mi^ht be erpeeted, 
mav help to explain whv he afterwards 
deand to suppMi the booL A Latin dedi- 
oetioa to Sir Robert Ssttoa showed Tery poor 
eehtdanhip, thoiwh he seems to have alker- 
wavds improved bis eoHUBaad of the Isa- 
gaage. Sutton wasacoasiB of RohertSottoa, 
sewwid lord Lexington [q. t.\ at whose 
house Warburton met him. Sir Robert 
had been ambassador at Ooastaatiaople 
throogfa his cousin's influence, and was bow 
member for Nottinghamshire (see Waihnr- 
burton's letter in PoTlfa IFerA*, ed. 
Courthope, ix. S^; Bethxx, Ba i ei Mt^ t , 
1803). lie became a useful patron, and ob- 
tained for Warburton in 17^ the small 
living of Greaseley, Nottinghamshire. Wai^ 
burton was then ordained priest ( 1 Mardi) 
by the bishop of London. In June 173$ 
Sutton presented Warburton to the living of 
Brant Broughton, near Newark, then worth 
HBOl. a year. lie resigned Greaseley, but in 
1730 was presented by the Duke of New- 
esatle to the living of Frisby in I jncoln- 
shire, worth about 250L a year, which he 
held without residence till i~o6 (Nichols, 
lUustratiotu. ii. 59. ^15). In 1728 the 
imiTerBity of CSambridge, through Sutton's 
hiangnfw, gave him the M..\. degree on oc- 
eaaion of the king's visit. MeanwhUe War- 
burton had been making acquaintance (it 
does not appear by what means) with J 
Matthew Concanen [q. r.], Lewis Theobald ' 



[q. T.l and other authors, whom 
tacked coUeetiTely as Orubetreel 
bald, who was collecting material 
edition of Shakespeare, applied to 
ton for notes. A lon^ correspond 
place upon this sukgeet between W 
and Theobald. Theobald'ci letti 
lished in Nichoi.s's Lit. Illuntr. 
contain some sharp remarks up 
with which Warburton apparenU{ 
thised. Warburton, WTitinu to 1 
(3 Jan. 1727) in re^rd to Th«<ob 
poski, incidentally remarked that 
borrowed for want of leisure and 
want of genius.' Pope, luckily for 
tan, never knew of this letter, n ' 
fitst published bv Akenside ia i 
his 'Ode to Thomas Edwatds.' 
Warburton gav« to Concanen t 
script of a queer little book upon ' 
aad Miracles.' Concanen, a« he I 
in 1757 (Letten from an Emimeni 
180B, p. 218). snld it < for more 
TOO woold think.' Curll alte — 
the eowrright and proposed 
when Wamuton h«l to buy 
book. Though anoaymoos, i 
to Sutton, and contained 

Oeoige I and the 1 

bridge, which implied willi ^ 
ooTcnd. Warbnrton, however, 
teasoB for the sappreasion. It is 
mnarlcable for an aadacioos 
which he applies the famons 
Milton's ' Araapagitica' about a ' ^ 
puissant aatkai to the university 
bridce. In 1727 Warburton sho' 
he had not quite fotgnotten his 
writing ' The Legal Judicature in 
Stated,' bom materials Drov: 
banister. Samuel Burro 
eng^pd in a controversy as to 
powers of the court of c 
rolls court. Buiroaghs's aa.^ 
sttomeT-gennal, Sr Philip « 
wards Lewd Ilaidwicke), aa Wa: 
informed by Hardwicke'a 
[q. v.] Warburton ooatiiii 
quietly at Biant Brooghton' 
and sutea. One of the at 
that they w«m alanned hy 
application to study. lie ■ 
for a great part of the night, •• 
lief (NUy by alternating stadi«s 
lighter liienture with his 
reading. He carried on a 
with William Stnkeley [q. 
quaiy, who from 1726 "lived 
the country ; and was aflen 
municationwith Pet«r Des M 
and Thomas Birch [q. v.l upoB 
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Dpics. His pat roil, Sir Robert Sutton, 
ras ia 1732 expelled from the House of 
pommonson nccoiint of tlie corrupt practices 
the 'Chnriliibli! (Jorpriration,' of which 
I was a director {Pari. Hut. viii. llGl'). ' 
Varburton is supposed to have l>een part 
Kuthiir of ' An Apology for Sir U. Sutton,' 
published in that year. He afterwards 
persiiadiid I'ope to remove two sarcastic 
illusions to Sutton (in the third 'Moral Essay' 
tid the first Dialoffue of 1738), and in n 
Iter note to Pope's ' Works' declared his full 
onviction of Sutton's innocence. 

Marburton contemplated an edition of 

Velleius Piiturculus, and a specimen of his 1 

york was sent to l>es Maizeaux and pub- | 

lished in the ' BibliotlnMjue Britannique' in 

the autumn of 173(5. It was addressed to 

Bishop liare, who, as well as Conyers Mid- 

^dleton, hiiiti-d to Warburton that he was 

ftot well qualified for the office of classical 

Dritic. Warburton had the sense to take 

|he hint, and Bonn at'terwards showed bis 

owers in the ' .\lliance between Church 

ad State,' also published in 17.'ift. This 

00k ha-s often been considered his best. 

le accepts in the main the principles of 

jocke; and from the elastic theory of a 

Bcial contract deduces a justiticatinn of the 

existing state of thinfjs in ICnglimd, The 

■tate enters into alliance with the cliurcli 

!for political reasons, and protects it by a 

est law and an endowment. In return for 

hese benefits the church abandons its 

ghta as an independent power. The 

book, representing^ contemporary ideas and 

^i(forously written, went through several 

editions. It was highly praised afterwards 

by Ilorsley (Case of ProteKtajit Dusmtfrii, 

p787); by Whitaker in the ' Quarterly' for 

18I:.'; and has som(^ afliuity with the doc- 

rine of Coleridge in bis ' Church and State ' 

(see preface by IT. N. Coleridge). Warbur- 

on showed some of the aluets before puhli- 

Bti(m to Bishops Sherlock and Hare. Hare 

Imired the book sufficiently to recommend 

Warburton to Queen Canvlin>', who had 

wnquired (according to Kurd) for a person 

1*01 learning and genius ' to be about her. 

filer di'jith in 1737 was fatal to any hopes 

lexcited by this rpoommeudation. 

Warburton bad meanwhile been compn.s- 

Itng his nu)st famous book, from which he 

Dnsidered the Alliance to be a kind of 

jroUary. The first part of his ' Divine 

SLegation of Moses demonstrated ' appeared 

in 1737. The second part was published in 

'41. A third part was never completed, 

though u fragment was published by llurd 

lafter M'arburton's death. The argument, 

I'which Warburton considered to be a ' de- 



monstration ' of the divine authority of the 
Jewish revelation, is summed up at starting. 
The doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments, he says, is necessary to the 
well-being of society ; no such doctrine is to 
be found in the Mosaic dispensation : ' there- 
fore the law of Moses is of divine original.' 
As the Jewish religion, that is, does not 
contain on essential doctrine, it must have 
been supported by an ' extraordinary pro- 
vidence. The absence of any distinct refe- 
rence to u future life in the Old Testament 
had been adraitteil, as Warburton afterwards 
said ( Workv, xi. 304), by various orthodox 
divines, such as (jrotius, Episcopius, and 
Bishop Bull ; and Warburton's ingenuity 
was intended to turn what to them seemecl 
a difficulty into a demonstration. The Eng- 
lish deists, whom he [irofessed to be answer- 
ing, had certainly not laid much stress on 
the point. It sijems rather to have been 
suggested to Warburton by Bayle's argu- 
ment in the ' Pensfees sur la Comete ' for the 
possibility of a society of atheists. ^\'ar- 
burton warmlv admired Bayle, who had 
'struck into tfie province of paradox as an 
exercise for the unwearied vigour of his 
mind' — a phras*' equally applicable to bis 
panegyrist (WARniniTON," fVorku, 181 1 ,i. 230). 
The book, whatever its controversial value, 
wns at least calculated to arouse attention. 
Warburton's dogmatic arrogance and love 
of paradox were sullieiently startling, while 
his wide reading enabled him to fill his 
pages with a great variety of curious dis- 
quisition ; and his rough vigour made even 
his absurdities intcre.^ting. The 'Divine 
Legation' provoked innumerable contro- 
versies, though, for the mos<t part, with 
writers of very little reputation. According 
to Warburton himself, the London clergy, 
encouraged by ATchbi.shop Potter, 'look fire,' 
and resolved to 'demolish the book '(Lettem 
o/an Eminent Prelate, y. llti). Theirscheme 
came to nothing, biUA\ arburfon found critics 
enough to assail. Hisflrst opponent wa-sWil- 
liam Webster [q. v.], author of the ' Weekly 
Miscellany,' in which appeared ' A Letter 
from a Country Clergyman.' ITnro and 
Sherlock advised Warburton to reply to this 
pnjier, which had been attributed to Water- 
land. Its real sting was the insinuation 
that Warburton had been complimentary to 
Conyers Middleton, who was generally 
suspected of covert infidelity. AA arburton 
published a ' Vindication' ( i7.'!8) in which, 
lie still spoke highly of Middleton, though 
guarding against the suspicion of complicity 
in his friend's views, lliird says that at 
this time \\'arburton was trying eamestlr 
I to soften Middleton's prejudices ogaini 
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«otk to he 

[wiA Mi attack 
W moemmiid 
tk> 'Letter fiiMi Row*) tkai 

teired froa ji^iwiM TUs attack. 
tihiN^ cnil far WariMftOM, aaa a 

-' '— M to Cieeto^i Wliff w a fmmn 

to the enwplMw aliwetina oT tke 
WafkoitOB MKt attackid Kekatd 
Fbcecke i*^. t.], tlw tnTcOer, far 
from aa aaaertioa ia the * Dira 
that the EeTftiaa h i t mgljphi ea atooA far 
ihb^aailafOtwwdi. He attended Nieheiaa 
Maaa [q. T.] far easfoitiait Sir Itoac KewtoaTa 
ta«titicatiHi of Seaortna aiad Oairis; aad 
Bickaid Ofey [q. t.] far aiyanf that the 
BookoT Jobwaswnttea, ■at.aB Waihanai 
• Kara, hut ty Mnaw Tkt 
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AjBoar othCT aatagaaiata was * 
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far VBliiC ■■ • WMenily friendly le 
■ahuf ose td his aiisw«r. 
BBce was nrintod ia the ' *i 
the Imuari' ia !7^ <f»>p Kat 
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a aiaailar wi\ f« a i uf tu« tSeorit 
hi wig hrf uo. Be eo-opecmted wit] 
his iaetals. Joha Towae, in attacUi 
imban 0«SS-ir6i3> Tq. t.I who ia 
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I of Mr. W«rhiutoa'a Second 
I,' had aifvad gainst WaihaitoB a 
1 of the eoaaaaaad to Ateahaai to 
vBB^aphiaaan; aod of Arthur AaUey Srkts 
fq. T.], who, in ao ' ExaminatioD of Mr. ^V•I^ 
Bvton'a A fff™' of the Condnct of the An- 
cient Legidators,' tc, had, like John Spen- 
ear (18W-I693) [q. t.~ in his ' De Legibua 
Hilaaiaaia,' eoniloanJed the 'theocracy' 
with the ' eztraordinarr providence ' which 
y» ft**^ aader it. 'Wmz^urton beeoiBea man i 
arrogaat in the second than in the 6rat ' 
part of these remarks ; and take* the oppor- . 



friend Joha Gilbert Oooner) 
on the war in haa * Life orSoi 



Waihartoa itasolted 
to Pope's 'Eaaay on Criti 

to the second part of the 

( editioeofl 7 V* i Warbarton sa\ 
John Taylor i 1T04-Ire6> 
Detooathenes, whc^ in hm ' 
GtH Lawa,' had daqMned Wi 
aboet the penacBtiona of C 

waaabonfactodtohewi 

waya thonght WarhartoM no i 
he did not mnenher to have 
is, hoverer, iniiinaiihlii to < 
Warbortoa's eottlRrre 
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vhole career was changed by a new alliance. 
[t is uncertain how far he had joined I'ope's 

aemies on his first introduction to literary 
circles. He was reported to have said in a 
club at Newark that Pope's 'Essay on Man' 

vas 'collected from t la' worst passages of 
the worst authors' (Wabtojj, Life 0/ I'o/ir, 
, xlv; Prior, iWa/ojic, p. 4;J0). He changed 

lis opinions, if this story be trustworthy; 
land in December 173S published, in the 
I* Works of the Jvearned,' a letter replying 
to Crousa/.'s examination of Pope's ' Essay 
an Man.' Five letters followed during 1T39, 
tnd the whole was published as n ' Vindica- 

ion ' of Pope's essay in the same year. 

Pope wrote to Warburton thanking him 

varmly, and soon afterwards said, ' You 
understand my work better than I do 

ayself (Poi-e, U'ork», ix. 211). The best 

eply to C'rousaj! would, in fact, have been 

liBt Pope did not understand the obvious 

earing of his own doctrines; tliougli 

7arburton ingeniously tried to read an 

lorthodox meaning into the teaching which 

"Pope hud adopted from Boltngbroke. He 

imitted to Uireb that he found the defence 

of Pope's lust epistle to be very dilficult 

JNlCHOLS, Lit. Itlmtr. ii. li:n.' In 1740 

Yarburton visited Pope at Twicki^nham, 
tnd was received by him, asWarlou niports, 

ntU compliments which astonished Dodsley 
the bookseller, who was present at the 

neoting. Pojie sj«m employed Warburton 
various literary matters. Warburton 
procured for him a translator of the • Essay 
Dn Man' into Latin, and soon uflerwanls 
came the authorised commentator upon 
kis works. He especially stimulated Pope 
write the fourth book of the ' Dunciad,' 

rhich appeared iu 174"_'. He wrote many 
l>f the notes and the prefatory discourse 
pf ' Ricardua Aristarchus,' intended a.s a 
travesty of Hentley's ' Milton.' The ridicule 
of Bent ley in the text and notes was partly 

Jue to Pope's connection with Ilentley's old 
enemies at Christ Church. Bentley was also 

Bported to have said that Warburton was a 

san of monstrous appetite and very bad di- 
Btion. Warburton may have heanl of this, 
ind, at any rate, seems to have regarded the 
_reBt critic with a mixture of admiration and 
envy (see Watson's Warburton, p. 228, and 
MoKK*8 Betitley, 1833, ii. 409-10). War- 
burton saw Pope constantly during the re- 

nainder of the poet's life. They were at 

)xford together in 1741 (Pope, Wurks, ed. 

3ourthope, ix. 216), when Pope refused to 

ccepl the degree of D.C.L. because he heard 
that a proposal to confer the degree of D.D. 
»pon Warburton at the same time would 
rejected. 

VOL. LIS. 



In November 1741 lialph Allen [q. v.], 
with whom Po[>e was stavitig at Prior Park, 
near Bath, joined Pope in an invitation to 
Warburt(m to visit them. The acquaintance 
which followed ultimately made Warbur- 
ton's fortune. On 5 Sept. 1745 he married 
Allen's favfjurite niece, Gertrude Tucker. 
He ceased after this to live at Brant ISrough- 
ton, though he continued to hold the living, 
jirobably till he became a bishop. Pope 
meanwhile hud become strongly at tached to 
his mentor, and was innocently di'sirous to 
bring him into friendly relations with hia 
(dder mentor, IVdingbroke. .Vbout 1742 he 
showed to Wurburlou Boltughroko's ' Letters 
on the Study of History.' Warburton at 
once wrote some remarks upon a passage in 
which the authority of the Old Testament 
is impugned. Pope sent these remarks to 
Bolingbroke, who was then abroad, and, ac- 
cording to Warburton, wrote an angry reply, 
which was iinally suppressed ( Waubprton, 
Works, xii. 338 ; and Letters lo Iliinl, p. 90). 
Pope, shortly b.-fore his death (30 May 1 744), 
got Bolingbroke and Warburton to meet at 
a dinner at the house of Murray (Lord Mans- 
tield). The result was an altercation which 
left bitter resentment on both sides ( Rufk- 
HEAD, Po;>e, p. 220). Pope, dying in 1744, 
left to Warburton the properties of al! the 
printed works upon whioli he hud written or 
should write commentaries, only providing 
again.ft alterations in the text. 

Wurburtou's relations to the most famous 
contempornry author no doubt helped to 
raise his own position in the literary world. 
It brought further (juarrels with Boling- 
brfiko. He must have consented to the 
suppression of the edition of the 'Moral 
Es.^ays ' demanded by liolingbroko directly 
after Pope's di'atb [.see under PoPK, Alei- 
A.XI.EB, 1688-1744]. When iu 1749 Boling- 
broke published his ' letters ' on the ' Idea of 
a Patriot King,' with a preface by the editor 
I (.MiiUett ), attacking Pope for having printed 
them privately, Warburton remonstrated in 
an indignant ' I^etter to the Editor of the 
Letters.' An angry reply was made in 'A. 
Familiar Epistle to the most Impudent Man 
living' [see under Saist-Jou.v, Hbnrt, 
Viscount Bomsobrokr]. \\'arbnrton 
brought out on edition of the ' Dunciad' di- 
rectlyafterPope"8death,and a general edition 
of Pope's works in 1751, to a later reprint of 
which (in 1709) was added a ' life' nominally 
by Owen Hufl'bead [q. v.], but inspired and 

{irobably written to a great degree by War- 
nirfon himself. Warburton also added many 
notes in his various edit ions of Pope's ' A\'orks.' 
.'Vs Lowtb said in their later controvep«F 
notes to the ' Dunciad ' or the ' Divine Le( 
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ft wish to uake the author's 

lice. 

ITarburtoii was now coming within the 

nngo of preferment. In 1738 he had been 

made chaplain to the Prince of Wales. Ilis 

[books had alreody excited attention, and he 

■was known to Bishops Hare and Sherlock, 

It does not apjiear whether the distinction 

(indicated any particular influence. The 
prince himself was no ptreat judge of lite- 
xoture. Pope, as soon as they became known 
to each other, introduced Warburton to the 
great men of his own circle. In 1741 he got 
an unnamed nobleman to promise ' n large 
lienelice' to his new frieucl (Pope, Work.*, 
ix. 217; and ItuKfiiBAD, p. 488). The pro- 
iniBe was broken, but directly afterward.s 
Pope told Warburton that Chesterfield ' in- 
funded to serve him." Cliesterfield was then 
Lin opposition, but on becoming lord lieii- 
Itenant of Ireland in 1745 he otlered to take 
["Warburton a« hi.s chaplain. Warburton de- 
jclined, but three years later showed his gni- 
kitude by dedicating a new edition of th-j 
I* Alliance' to Chesterfleld. Pope also intro- 
Idiiced Warburton to Murray (Lord Muus- 
Ifield), who, when solicitor-general in 1746, 
lindiiced the benchers of Lincoln's Inn to 
ippoint him their preacher. The salary was 
tmall, and, as the office required attendance 
Idtiringtenn lime, .Vllen made him spend the 
yhole upon a house in Bedford Row. lie 
kept it till at the beginning of ]7o7 he took 
, house in Grosvenor Square, which he oc- 
cupied till his death. He was forced, he 
■complains, to write sermons, and the com- 
pletion of the ' Divine Legation ' was indefi- 
Eiitely adjourned. The position, however, 
aelped to make hiin known to powerful 
Mends. In April 175.'5 Lord-chanceUor 
'llardwicke, the father of his friend, Charles 
Yorke, gave him a prebend of small value in 
^Gloucester Cathedral. In September 17.'J4 
hewu appointed one of the king's chaplains 
in ordinary, and obtained the D.D. degree 
Ifrom the archbishop of (Canterbury. In 
"larch 1765 he was appointed to a prebend 
rorth 6001. a year at Uurhain, through the 
[it«re8t of Murray (now attorney-general) 
?ith Bishop Tn^vor. He resigned the 
}loucester prebend, but held that at Durham 
1 commendam after becoming a bishop. It 
ras a tradition at Durham that Warburton 
Fas the first prebendary to give up wearing 
cope, because the high collar ruffled his 
iiU-bottomed wig (Qtuarterly lUvifw, xxxii. 
?73). At Durham he found a copy of Neal's 
^ "■ ' History of the Puritans,' and made annota- 
tions, aft«?rwards published by Ilurd in his 
t Works.' In 1760 be resigned Frisby, where 
e had left a Mr. Wright to take care of his 



financial matters and to provide a curate 
(Oent. May. March 18l'0). In September 
1757 Warburton was made dean a( Bristol 
by Pitt. Newcastle had told Allen some 
years before that if the deanery became 
vacant, he thought of recommending War- 
burton to the place, which had the advan- 
tage of l)eing within reach of Prior Park. 
Allen was worth courting for his great intlu- 
enc(; in Rath ; he was also on intimat« terms 
with Pitt, who had just been elected for 
Bath (July 17.17) with his support (ie< <<?»■.'! 
to Ifiird, pp. 155, 257). The same influence 
no doubt helped to produce Warburton's 
elevation at the end of 1759 to the bishopric 
of Gloucester (consecrated 20 Jan. 17tiO). 
llurd {Life of Warburton, p. 70) admits 
Allen's influence, but says that he hail seen a 
letter in which Pit t declared that nothing of u 
private nut lire had given him so much pleasure 
as the elevation of Warburton to the bench. 

During this period of steady rise in the 
church \Varbur1on had written little. He 
had added something to new editions of the 
'Divine Legation' and the ' .\lliance,' but 
his main performances were two aasaulta 
upon sceptics. The first was a ' View of 
Ijord Bolingbroke's Philosophy' (1764 and 
1765), suggested by the publication in 176-'{ 
of hisoldenemv'sposthumous 'Works.' War- 
burton's attach- is as tiresome as the book 
as.sailed, and the style was so rude as Ut 
provoke a remonstrance from Murray in an 
anonymous letter, to which Warburton re- 
plied in an ' Apology' afterwards prefixed to 
the letters. Montesquieu, in return for a 
copy of the bojk, sent a very complimentaiy 
letter to the author. It was wrong, he said, 
to attack natural religion anywhere, and espo- 
ciaUy wrong to at tack so moderate a form of 
revealed religion a-s that which prevailed in 
England. The second assault was ' liemarks' 
upon Hume's ' Xotural History of Ueligion,' 
in which Ilurd gave him some help. In order 
to conceal the authorship, it was called a 
letter to Warburton by 'a Gentleman of 
Cambridge.' Hume took it for Hurd's, and 
in his autobiographical sketch says 'that the 
jiublic entry ' of his book was ' rather ob- 
scure, except only that Or. Hurd wrote a 
pamphlet against it, with all the illilwrnl 
petulance, arrogance, and scurrility which 
distinguish the Warburtonian school. This 
jmmphlet gave me some consolation for the 
otherwise indifferent reception of my p«!r- 
formanee' (Hume, Phil. Works, 1875, iii. 5). 
Warburton also thought of confuting Vol- 
taire, but was persuaded by Ilurd not to 
condescend to 'break a butterfly upon a 
wheel' ( Wakbuhton, Works, i. 105V 

Ilurd's teVvAWTv^JoVJ tflNs\M\«vs.>aM!>.\««MW 
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imporranr to N'-'h. ir.'i tVtTc.i 1 curjius pa.-«- 
i*rt in Wufa':r--n'* birrorr. H ir-i hiii r^-a.! 
Warb'irr.?n'* b<:<;i4 wa-ii a B.A. i* Caa- 
bri'ii^. and almir^'l -v-n rhr -s^iiv on • Pr-.~ 
di<rirs' I L^f'^rt. p. I'l-" 1. H- ir.-»-rr-<i a C"2:- 
pUm-iR* to Wdrbm-.n in hi* -ii'ion ■ :' 
Horao-'-j 'Ar- Pyr'^'a' iirt'-"'. ari *rr.: .1 
copT to Warburt.>n. \Varb:r*:Q ickn tc- 
WjmI i* 2m!'.:'':'!j at ■no oiFcr^i hi- in-in-i- 
«hip. and bman a ■warm i:orr*«p<-'nd-r.'>. 
Tb-v eichanjnl rx'riTajar.". o-mriix-c--. 
and consnitwl r* h o^h-r •ip«-': :h*ir work.- 
in ppeparati'n. Warr< ir:-!: i'.'. hL* b»--t r.-. 
pr^'niot-r Iluri'* pr>-f-rn!-r.-. ir. i :r.-ri<iuo;d 
himtoth-i Alien.- v Pr.:r I'lrk. Tl'.- ir.- 
'iaiar;;' b«r<?ax»? nvt .-r. ■:* bv i ::-^?r»i;*.i'-'r 
I'l'iar^l •x'-.-'a. Wa-fair-- r.s • ". i i~.rr.\. J lir. 
Jortin "■{. T.' /■■•rir. r. i i '•■trn Warrur*- ••■;'* 
assistant a* I.inoi In'- Ir.-. rrrc 1717 :-. IT-'-i. 
and 'h^r had rxoiiirij-r-i c xp'.is-r.--. In 
17;> Warb^irt'-in Lad ^rr.- 1 r.:-;i> t .1 r*;:;'* 
• R-rmarA.i 'ip-j- >p^E«.-r'r- •ir- ■ W -ta-t •■:" 
the L-ram-d.' mi had added *:.=:•» rm-nd.i- 
fion« ■■•? Li- wn. In 17"il he w-t/"- ini in- 
d'i'?vd Jorin t'^ in-- rt in hi* • E<i'I-<::i.«r:i.-a'. 
KrEark.r' an ico- i:n' :' lihv- . •.r-A~*<-'i 
Evan* ''I- T." -ib/win; ar. a- cir^-t h^!;-t' in 
thepropa-cir«':it'a lisT^-p-i-ahl-f in i" '...■. ■a-liich 
wa> a'Mck-rd in •Cor.:":;:-- v.r^ C"n- 
fomde-l' iI77l'i hv Ir.d'rr.a".!-'. j:i; I *') be 
Hrnrv Tayl-.r ■ 1 7! 1 -17?.j • .; t." XzcH'-.t.*. 
Lif. Anfr'f. in. ijo. Ir. i7.V. .r:r::n fi.ib- 
li*h-'l '.SiT DL--.*>-rtii!-i -'n-.'in •!>• lis'' ■:!'wh'-.:i 
he n:.,-l---t'.y • xp-e-«-d "..;■? ■::--er.- tV =: Wir- 
bur*--n'* Ti-w vt •!.- ^i.vtii .Kn-id. II-j"-'. 
h-'T-'ipi^n wT-.tf a -Svv-n'h l'!**-rari n. r. 
rh- IV'i..ae.v .^f Kri-r. i-i'-.ip.' ■s;;;ob. in a ! i- 
biii;r»-d and ::>><.•:;> -Tiin •■:" :r :;v, }.'"^r'.y 
afaiik-^d J>rt:n :.'T pT»:*:ic::nj ■. ■ iitT-.r rV. 22 
Warb'irron. \V;irbar -n •»-a<deI:.rh*'-d w -I; 
brinjT ■-' rin-lr pri'-ii-il' !.:m*-".f. m i, nex" 
t" rh.nr. ' in Sreinj .I^.rtir. n;-rririni' 1 /,(■•■•'-■', 
irf p. J07i. .lortin mi:- r. • 'iirw. r-.plv. 
bir in hi* • I.ir.» ■if Eri-mu*' 17"i-f '. b»-«idr* 
v';er alliuion* i-».-.- Wir-nv. pp. 44t;..">l.. 
r.> k occasion '•-> •:X["j'ie a .tt'j'-* rraaix.itioal 
M :nderi..f Warb-irt'^n'* wi-ho'it naminjrhim. 
\\'.irbur*on hrr^!.ij.""n w?ii*e a I-rter 'o l»» 
ih--wn to .r:.r*in. nmplainin.: 't' his 'in- 
fri-r. :!ir a."!-.n ■ Kl'.VEP.r. fy.'rrti;ii. p. iJ-Jt.>i. 
.I'j-tin r-rp'i-d with d'rnirv. di*avowin/ m:i- 
lii.iou- in'rn'ion*. and ai?.?vptini an emenda- 
tion 4ir;r--"*r'I bv Warb'irton: but no re- 
newal of tV;end*hip ''jok piace. 

Warbirfon apparrn'ir t:-">k iii- epl^oopal 
duti— ' a.i eaii!y a- most of his brethren, 
'fh^re i.s a -"ory 1 Nr'Hor.s, ZiV. A'n^-l. v. 
»;!- ■ of his sivin? o;i">-n.'e bv h:* n-zl>?>?r t.) 
'ak- tr." =acrimenr. 1 tn the ot'.-r hand, he 
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to •;ik-: more care in thr preparation of can- 



dl-iates torcoaSmurion. In 17^ he shoved 
the dislike of 'enthusia^in* characteristir 
of his wntemporifie* bv the ' Doctrine of 
•irace.' It :s mainly an a*«ault apon Weilw, 
*u.ppi->rreii fay extracts from hi* joonuls. 
Warburr-zn haii b>viii hi< K>3k by an attack 
ap<:n an ''id e<.'«y '^f Middlrton npon the 
• zir of r?iij-ie*." A Pfplv to this was made 
Kv Th-ma* LtriaO'l "q. t.'. upon whom Huid 
WI.S iefr t'l tak'r venze«nce. Warburton ti»k 
li--i- par in 'Ifbates in the Hoow of Ijord.s 
ei'>-pt •r. '-n* occasion. The • Es.say on 
\V' man.' t'"r which Wilkes was attacked in 
17'''.""j. cnrained note* ir-^nically attributed 
♦.:. Warb':rr.:.n. .\t L«ird ?!«ndwioh'3 p?naea 
W;ir''-i7t"'n maie a ■'ptseoh or two in th< 
II "se f Lr-ls at the end of 17tJ:J. Hr 
arz-L-i .:.ir-iiv to Sandwich's !iatisfacti'>n.> 
tha" thr V'l'i c^iancter of a prosecutor nr-ed 
n - pr-'V-f -he ir.n->cence of th» prosecuwi 
an i d-:lir>-l 'Lit the " harlie^t inhabitant ?! 
h-'.l w.-iuld bl'iih ».« w-U asi tremble" to hcit 
rh- • E.s.'iay on W..%aian' 1 'see Kir test* 
.S-.V.-'i..'i.«. pp. t.'77-S?. f'.T AVarburt'in's r?- 
P'lrt ':■: hi* tw■^ sp^jeche* '. Horace Walpol^ 
mik-rs fun of Warbiirtnn in his letters 'ja 
th:* • cca^'i'in. Churchill also, as Wilkes's 
fri-n \. atrai^ked him with singular virulenw 
and s.ime free in the 'Duellist" tbk. iii..' 
X ::nai conT^v-rsy t'.i.?k place soon afte^ 
'.vir-is. In 17.y! Warburton had hadaehsrp 
oorresp'^nder.'re wi:h Robert Lowth 'q. v. . 
a*-erwipl.s b:*::-p of London. Lowth hiJ 
I -come a pr>.-l:»-n :»ry «h'>rtly after Warha^ 
: >n. :in.l a *•■ ry whi.'h C'nn^cts th-ir qu.-irfl 
with Warbirt.r-nVsucces.^ion toLowth"splii.f 
is th-r^'tor^ -rT'in—iu.*. ^^"arburton had iva- 
pla:ne>i of crain piassa^es in Lowth"- '.«- 
•:'.r-s whii.-*i he ••>■••'& t.> be aimed at his ■?»: 
Tv itm-'nt -"f the Bo<>k of Job in the • I'ivio-: 
I.-.?i:i''r..' I Th-se letters were pepubiisheiitv 
I.'-'W-h. in.l are in W.vRBrRTitx"* IT-rfo. ti-'. 
xii. > I.owra replied with spirit, denrinirtb- 
sp-oialappl:-.M-ionto that ttvati.se. Warbu."- 
r.in *hen wirhdrew.umier the pretext thir s.» 
he had unkn .iwinrly attacked Lowth"s fither. 
I.'iwth was exc-Lsable for attackinft hix 
L'lwth afterwards had a bru'sh with Totc 
on the same t.ipic. In 1 7ti5 Warburton. pn''- 
lishinff a f.'urth edition of the * Divine Lw- 
tion." t'y>k •>cca.«ion of this c»ntp:>Tei5v t-i is- 
ser a fresh and insolent attack upon Lo«ti 
I.ow-'h replied in a • Letter to the Auth'^ff 
the " Divine Legation."" The merits 'jfii 
Cl'^t^1Tersy as to Job need not be consid'iW"- 
but Lowth's pers<>nal attack upon W'ute^ 
t'->n's am^ranc" and want of scholarship »* 
singularly effective, and. as Gibbon s«i'ii= 
viot'iry • was clearly established by the fiK«' 
C'.infe.**ion i->f Warljurton and his slaves^' 
Ralph Allen had died in 1764, UnC 
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ri,O00/. apiece to Wiirburlon ami his wife. 

Mrs. Warburton wits rIso to liave ;i,(XXJ/. a 

year ii|)on tlie death uf Mrs, Alien, which 

look j)!ace two yyara later. W'arhurtun alter- 

wards wrote a lew sermon.?, hut his vigour 

was beginninff to tlecline. He mentions 

various aymptoma of illness in 17(37. In 

17<i8 be gave 6U0/. to found a lecture to be 

tgiven at Lincoln's Inn upon the proof of 

IC'hristianlty from the projiliecies. In 17H9 

Ihe gave uji Prior I'urk and settled at 

Sloucester. In 1771' he had a bad accident 

Ifcv a full in bis library. In 1771 Hurd told 

■ llrs. Warburton that her husbrtud, appa- 
rently as the n-sult of his advice, would 
write no mure [Lettert, \:p. 4W, W'J). He 
seems afterwards to have failed rapidly. 
Horace Walpole saw him in 1774, and says 
that hia memory vva.i failing. He was siitli- 
ciently conscious to be greatly depressed by 
the loss in 1775 of his only i-liiid, a young 

■ man (A. April 17f)(i), who was intended 
[for tbe hnr, and died of consumption on 
1 18 July 1775. He then hecaioe almo-st im- 
Ibecile, but shortly before his death revived 
I enough to say ' Is my son really dead ? ' He 
[died in his palace at Gloucester (ui 7 June 
1 1779, and was buried in the cathedral. His 
|"Widow erected a marble inonument, with an 
linsoription by Hurd over a medallion por- 
Jtrait. The jiiira.'ie that he had always sup- 
' ported ' what he tirmly believed, the Chris- 
tian religion,' was taken to he ambiguous by 

, thoscwhoreaditwithout thecominH(.-ee("lU- 

CK, iv. '20'>). Mrs. Warburton took for a 

isecond husband the Uev. Martin Statliird 

fSmitli, who was presented by Huni to the 

[rectory of Fludbary, Worcestershire. .Mrs. 

I "Warburton appears to have been a lively lady. 

[AValpole speaks of Thoma-s Potter us her 

Igallant {George III, i. 'M'M, u hit of sciindul 

' tupported by, or perhaps derived from, 

Churchill's statement in the ' Duellist ' (see 

Notff and Qufrieg, 2nd ser. iv. 41 ). Cradock 

.aays that Mrs. Warburton always spoke 

with peculiar ^Hlisfact ion' of her husband's 

[excellence. She died on 1 Sept. 17thl. 

Warburton seemato have been thoroughly 

[good to his family. He was always nifec- 

Itionate to his mother, who survived till 

1740 (see his letter to Doddridge in June 

1740 ; Nli'FiOLB, Illuttrationii, ii. H;J4). He 

B*d three sisters. The youngest, Frances, 

fremained unmarried: the eldest. Wary, niar- 

fxied a tradesman who became bankrupt, when 

IWarburton gave generous support (ti. ii. 

tS-il ) ; the third, Elizubetli, married an at- 

Itorney, named Twells, son of Warburtou's 

jfirst schoolmaster. This marriage appears 

IbIso to have been unfortunate (I^ttrrji, p. 

247). He belped some of their children. 



Hislio]) Newton says that Warburton was 
a ' tall, robust, large-boned ' man. An 
engraving from a portrait by W'illiam Hoare 
[<j. v.], in (jlouccster Palace, is prefixed to 
his 'Works.' A painting hy Charles Phillips 
is in the National Portrait (iallerv, Ixuidon ; 
both have been fretjuently engraved (Brou- 
I,EY, p. ;jr>(j). Hurd bought most of his 
books, and placed them in tbe library of his 
palace, Harilebiiry Castle. 

Warburton, said Johnson (DosWELL, 
Ju/inmm, ed. Hill, iv. 49), ' is perhaps the 
last man who has written with a mind full 
of reading and retleetion.' To Ida admirers 
he represented the hist worthy succes- 
sor of the learned divines of the preced- 
ing century. His wide reading and rough 
intellect ual vigour an? undeniable. Cn- 
fortuiialely he was neither a scholar nor a 
philosopher. Though he wrote upon the 
Old Testament, his knowledge of Hebrew 
was, as Lowth told him, quite superficial ; 
and his blunders in Latin proved that he 
was no Uentle)^ His philosophical weak- 
ness appears not only in his melaphvsicul 
disquisitions, but inlnewhoie conception of 
his book. 'I'he thetilogical system jiresup- 
posed in the 'Divine Legation' is gro- 
tesque, and is tbe most curious example of 
tbe results of ajiplying purely legal con- 
ceptions to such problems. Warburton, as 
Lowth pointed out, retained the habits of 
thought of a sharp attorney, and constantly 
mistakes wrangling for reasoning. He 
was ingenious enough to persuade himself 
that he had proved his {Kiint when he had 
upset an antagonist by uccejiting the most 
pnrudoxicalconclusiou.-. Freethinkers such as 
Walpole and Voltaire thought him a hypo- 
critical ally ; and no one, except such per- 
sonal friends as Hurd and Towne, has ever 
seriously accepted bis position. HeHourished 
in B period in which divines, with the ex- 
ception of Jliitler, were becoming indifferent 
to philo.sopbical specula! ion. For that reason 
be found no competent opponent, though 
bis pugnacity and personal force made many 
enemies and cont^uered a few humble fol- 
lowers. Hurd tries to prove that he had 
distinguished friends among men of learn- 
ing. His in!-tances are .lulin Towne [([. v.] 
and Tbotnas Halguy 'q. v. I, neither of them 
a very shining light, llurd was himself tbe 
chief disciple, and he also had friendly re- 
lations with John Hrown ( 171o-17f51>) 
[q. v.] of tbe 'Estimate,' who in that book 
calls Warburton the Colossus who bestrides 
the world, and who afterwards defended 
bim against Lowth ; with Ma.-^on, the poet: 
with Jonathan Toup [q. v.], the editor < 
Longiuus and a warm admirer of Warbu 
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ton (for Wurburton's relatioiid to Stisme, 
Me under Stehni;, Lauuesce; cf. Wai> 
POI.E, Letters, ed. Cunninghnm, iii. 298). 
Macaulny, in his copy of the letters l>e- 
tween Warburton and Hurd, wrote ' bully 
and sneak,' which is a slashing but not 
inaccurate summary of the general im- 
pression. Warburton, blustering and reck- 
less as ho was, is more attractive than his 
prim .syco]»lmnt. lie had at Ifust some 
warm blood in his reinn, and was capable of 
friendship and good feltowship. He deserves 
the credit of having denounced the slave 
trade in a sermon Iwlon- thy Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge ill 17ti<5( Wurkii, 
X. 29, &c.) Cnidock says that when War- 
burton visited Kurd at hi.s countrj' living, he 
Insisted on being tnkcii round to the neigh- 
bours, whom iliird liiul not condescended 
to visit, and making lliird give them a good 
dinner. In his own house he could be 
sociable and pleasant, though heriither boasts 
to Hurd of his unsuitabilit y to a court atmo- 
sphere (see Nichols, Illiuitratiiinf, vol. ii., 
for an account of his conversations with a 
Dr. Cumming). lie sometimes shocked Hunl 
by his indiH'ercnce to decorum, and neither 
his sermons nor his anecdotes were always 
of episcopal dignity. lie used, says Cradoek, 
to send for a basket of rubbish from the circu- 
lating libraries, and laugh over tlietn heurlity 
during intervals of study. The intervals 
seem to have become longer than the .studies. 
He says that he was naturally fo indolent 
and desultory that he could only get himself 
to his task by setting the press to work and 
bfjing forewl to supply copy. This was 
written to Doddridge on :.' Feb. 1740-1. lie 
adds that the greater part of his fifth and 
sixth bookt* of ' The Divine Legation ' is still 
unwritten. He has promised to have the 
whole voliim*i (books iv. v. vi.) ready by 
Lady-day, and, according to Hurd, the book 
was in fact ready by .May 1741 (Nichols, 
Lit. lUuMralions, p. 82;'). 

"Warburlon's works are: 1. ' Mi.scellaneous 
Translations in I'rose and \'erse from Koman 
Poets, Orators, and Historians,' 1724, 12mo. 

2. 'A Critical and Philosophical Knijuir^- into 
the Causes of Prodigies, Jliracles . . .'1727 
(these two were reprinted by I'aiT in ' Tracts 
by Warburton and a Wnrburtoniaii,' 17WI). 

3. 'The Alliance Ijetween Church and .State; 
or the Necessity and Kijuity of an esta- 
blished Kcligion and a 'lest Law deraou- 
Rtrated from the Essence and Knd of Civil 
Society. . ,'1736; a second edit, in 1741, 
a third in I 748, a fourth in 170."), and a tenth 
in 1646. 4. 'The Divine Legation of Moses 

•non.stroted on the principles of a Kelgious 
It, from the Omission of the Doctrine of 



a Future State of ilowarde and Punishmeatt 
in the Jewish Dispensation. In six hoofai,' 
published in January 1737-8. This volume 
includes books i. ii. iii. The second volumr, 
including books iv. r. vi., appeared in 1741. 
.\ second edit, of vol. i. appeared in No- 
vember 1 738, a third in 1742, a fourth (in two 
vols.) in 17.V>, andafifthin 17tJtl. Asecond 
edition of vol. ii. appeared in 1742, a third in 
1758, fourth in 176.'> (as toU. iii. iv. and v.) 
in continuation of the two vols, of the fourth 
edition of the first part. 5. ' A \'indication 
of the Author . . . from the Aspersions of the 
Country Clergyman's LeltJ?r on the Weekly 
Miscellany of Feb. 24, 1737-8," 1738, Svo. 
6. ' A . . . Commentary on Mr. Pope's "Essay 
on Man,'' in which is contained a Vindication 
. . . from the Misrepresentations of . . . M. de 
Crousaz . . .In six letters," 1739, reprinted 
with alterations from the ' History of the 
Wrtrks of the Learned' (December 1738 to 
May 1739). In 1742 it was remodelled s« 
'A Critical and Philosophical Commentary 
on Mr. Pope's •' Essay on Man," in which is 
contained a Vindication ..." 7. ' l^etnarki 
on several occasional Keflectiona in answer 
to' [Middleton, Pococke, Mann, and Richard 
(irey], with "a general Keview of the Argn- 
inent of t he " Divine Legation," ' and an ■ .\p- 
pendi.x in Answer to' rStebbing], 1744. A 
.second part appeared in 174o, 'in answer 
to the Kev. Drs. Stebbing and Sykes,' 4c. 
8. 'The Works of Shakspear. . .-withCom- 
nienls and Notes by Mr. Pope and Mr. War- 
burton,' 1747 (often reprinted). 9. ' A Letter 
from an Author to a Jlember of Parliament 
conceniiiig Literary Property," 1747, 8vo. 

10. ' A Letterto the Editor of the Letters oa 
the spirit of Patriotism. . .' 1749 ('A Let- 
ter to Viscount B , occasioned by his 

Treatment of a deceased Friend,' 1749, il 
also doubtfully attributed to A\'arburton). 

11. 'Julian, or a Discourse concerning the 
Earthi]uake and Fierj- Eruption which de- 
feated that Emperor's .\ttempt to rebuild 
the Temple at Jerusalem,' &c., 1750; 2nd 
edit. 1757. 12. ' A View of Ixird Bolinc- 
broke's Philosophy in four Letters toaprientt,' 
1754 (^lirst two letters) and 1765 (thini 
and fiiurtli). 13. ' Remarks on Mr. David 
Hume's Essay on the Natural History of 
Religion, by a Oentleman of Cambridg*, in t 

Letter to the Rev. Dr. W . . ."8vo, 1737. 

14. ' .\ mtinnul .Account of the Nature and 
End of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,' 
17(>1, 12mo. ITj. 'The Doctrine of Gnux, 
or the OHice and Operation of the Holv 
Spirit vindicated from the Insults of Infi- 
delity and the Abuses of Fannticism," 176?, 
2 vols. 12mo In 1742 Warburton publisb«d 

, a ' Di:is^ertation on the Origin of Books of 
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Oliivalry,' prefixed to Jerras's trauslatiou of 

• Don yuixote.' 

Warburton published a number of sepa- 
rate sermons, tbroe ciuring thu rt^bellion of 
174i}; and in 17o3 and 17o4 two volumes of 
sermons preacbed ut Lincoln's Inn, called 
' Principles of Xatund anil Itevealed Iteli- 
gion,' &c., and a third volumu in 17li7. lie 
■wrote in 17-17 prefaces to the ' liemarks' of 
Cathurinu CVjckbuni [q. v.] upon Dr. Uutber- 
forth, and to Towne's ' Critical Inijuirv.' For 
the 'Legal Judicature tu Chancery' and the 

• Apology for Sir IJ. Sutton,' see above. 
Acollective edition of Warburton's' Works' 

in 7 vols. 4to was published at the expense 
of his widow in 1788, under llurd's super- 
intendence. It included soma previously 
unpublished fragments, ])art8 of the niulli 
book of the ' Divine Legation,' ' Directions 
for the Study of Tbeologj-,' and notes upon 
Neal's ' History of the I'uritans.' In 1794 
Ilurd puhlisbed n ' Discourse by way of 
general Preface tn the Quarto Edition,' being 
chieHy a life of Warburton. Only '2M copies 
were printed of this and the preceding. The 

• Works,' with the ' discourse' pretixud, were 
published in 12 vol.i. .'^vo in ISll, The 
■* Letters from a late eminent Prelate [War- 
burton] to one of his Friends rilurd], ' iirst 

frintecl hy Ilurd for the benefit of AN'orcester 
ufirmikn',' wen; republished as a 'second 
edition' in ISOlt. 

[Uurd.in the discourBoabora meotioned, gave 
tbii first account of Warburton's life. Though 
it does nut crjndescaDd to much detail, it fjives 
acme original tufurmalion. The Ufa by John 
Sclby Watfeon (1863) is tiresome, but collet-ts 
most of tlie ascertainable f.iets. There are n 
groat many references in Nicholti's Lit. Anecd. 
(see index). Vol. v. 52!)-6.J8 gives a full list of 
his vorks, with references to answers, &e , and 
biographical infurmiition, with miinylclters from 
different sources. Vol. ii. of NiehulsH Illustra- 
tions (pp. 1-0S4) gives letters loStukeley (fnim 
the originals), to Des JIaiieaiix, and to Uiroh 
(some of which hud been printed by Maty in tho 
New Review), both from the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, to Nathaniel Korster (from 
the origiimis). corris|jotideuce wiih CV>ncuDen 
and Tbcubald (from the originals) ; and the same 
volume, ip. 811-36, givos letters to Dnddridge 
{fully primed from originals first published, with 
some oniissiuut. in Stedman's Collection of Dod- 
dridge's Corrt-spondonco, 1790). In 1R4I Francis 
Kilvert published a selection from Warburton's 
unpablished papers, communiaitfd by tho widow 
of the Rev. Martin .Stafford Smith. Tlie.se in- 
clude letters from Sherlock, Hare, Charles Yorke, 
«nd some others, besides fni;jmentary papers by 
Warburton and a few diarizes and sermons. 
Numerous references to Warburton nre in Klwin 
and Courlhope's edition "f Pope's Works (see 
index). See also Cradock's Literary and Mis- 



cellaoeous Memoirs (1828). i. 4, 17!), 187, ir. 
107, 188, 200-6, 335; Uishop Newton's Auto- 
biography; Wiilpole'sLctter8(Cunninghani),vol. 
i. p. Ixii, iii. 92,298, iv. 132,149, 171,183,217, 
33a, vi. loa, vii. 318 ; Boswell's Johnson (Uirk- 
bcck Hill), t.0 index; Johnson's Life of Pope; 
Prior's Malone, pp. 344, 370, 430, 445 ; Uutchm- 
son's Durham (1781), ii. 274 ; Lo Neve's Fasti, i. 
224, 441, 450, iii. 300. Information has been 
kindly given by Rev. A 1". Sutton of Brant 
Bronghton. For criticisms of Wnrburtou's writ- 
ings see Unarterly Review (articlfl by Dr. Whita- 
ker) ; Hunt's Religious Thought in England, iii. 
146-51, &c. .An excellent summary of Warbur- 
ton's lil'e is in Mark Paltison's Essays (1889), 
ii. 119-76, from a review of Watson's life con- 
tributed to the National Review of 1863; cf.tba 
Jirtielo from Essays and Reviews, nipriutod in 
the Slime volume. See also D'lsraoli's Quarrels 
of Authors.] L. S. 

WARD. [See also ^A'arok.] 

WARD, Sir EDWAUD (1638-1714), 
chief baron of the e.xchequer, born in June 
1638, was the second son of \V illiam Ward 
of Preston, Rutland. He was educated 
under Francis Jleres [(j. v.] at the free 
school, Uppinglmin. Having been previously 
a student ut C'litt'ord's Inn, he was admitted 
in June I6l>4 at the Inner Temple; he was 
called to the bur in 1070, and soon obtained 
a good proetiee in the oxobetjuer court. His 
connections were chieHy with the whigs, and 
his first important public appearance was as 
one of the coun.^el for William, lord Russell 
[q. v.], in July lli83. On 6Nov. of thefoUow- 
uigyeur he was leadingcounsel for his father- 
in-law, Thomas Papillon [q. v.l, in the action 
for false imprisonmentbroughtagaiiisthimby 
Sir William Pritehard fcj. v.] Ward's argu- 
ment WHS interrupted bv Chief-justice jef- 
frey.'<| who declared that he bad made a long 
.speech 'andnothing at all to the purpose,' ana 
did not understand what he wasahoiit. When 
Ward persisted and Jetlrcys repealed his ob- 
servutions, ' there was a little hiss begun' in 
the court. The judge appeared daunted, and 
Kually allowed biin tocallhis witness<!S. The 
verdict went against his client, but in 1688 
Ward was at length able to settle matters 
with Pritehard. On :i5 Nov. U)84 he ap- 
peared in the t.'.vche.'juer court for Charles 
( ierard, first earl of Macclesfield [q. v.], in 
the action o( ncandnlnin mnyinitnm against 
•liihn Slnrkey, a juryman of Cheshire, by 
which county he hud recently been pre- 
sented as a disaffected person. In lt>87 Ward 
became bencher of his inn, of which he was 
al.so Lent reader in ItiOO and treasurer in 
lti93. On 12 .Vpril lti8!» he was appointed 
by William III a justice nf the common 
pleas, but was e.vcuted, by his own desire, 
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t.>- i.a-; ; ■..•':•..! -<-l ••.•: .,r:::.:^- ■:'■!:.■■ :Lar. ..-i:. 
I'.<(l /I- I-:!'* n >. i.'n ',!" r/i-.riTV i:. r:.4T;'v • 
ll<<: |,.ir.- ... hv'-lvri r/i'ri*ioii- hin. -i- '.:.•■ .: 
f li<tiii!. ' •.t,<:r'!''>'/r<—ri'A'i';li Ho-jiitaliri I'/." . 
A p'.r'r;.- • -aji- ir.iTfiV'-'J hv Ji.VM.:'" in i7iJ 
fr'.iii II |::.ii'.ii;r t<_v Kni-ll'-r. 

Wii.-'l ri.arri'-'I, mi :;0 Murfli I'm'!, K'.izi- 
h<»li, t;..r'l <l<in;.'lit<-r 'if '1 i:oin.'i- i'iij'ili'>:i. 
(ili'-fAii.'i.. ■ h'-rillof I>'(ii'l')ii, Tli«.-_T l.arj t'.ii 
ciir". i 1(1,' < (iil'!r':ii. Two of tl.<' -'ii.- w-r-; 
• fiiiii'i.t luAV'T*. 'Mk- "-lil'-t, Ivlwur], p- 
l>rnll .-;•',:.< lliiylf r:liiiri;li uikI ••r<;i:t';(l id it a. 
Iinii'! '.ti.!; iii>jiiiitii>-(it to lii^ fiitli.-r. .I:iri>-. 
till- I !'!■■ ! <l;iii(>litir, iriiirri>-<l Tlioniaa Hunt 
of l!',rii!toii, III till- ].(iri.-.h of Jiiiscliuro]!, 
Kliro|i- Inn-, iiiiil wii.-. iiiir;i*tri-.-.?- of tlu! Wiiril- 
llmil fniiiily. 

f lii-''i ij'iioii on Tii'iniinicnl iit St'-kt.* Doyip, yvr 
till- !;■ V. <i. .M. IvIiii'iii'U; A'!iiii'-'-i"ii-lHiok of 

llin Il'lH r '1 1 liipli' ; ,\I;i'.|(rn i,| tl,.. Hmk-Ii of iHc' 
liiiK'i r.iii|.|i-, |.i-iv,i'ily |.riiili-.l, IKtt.'t; Lutln-H'.- 
linil llin. I.'i l.'iliiiii, pii.s.siiii ; Sliiti- Triiils, x. 

:iiii "1. i.-iJiH iii.s, xii. I'iDi-H, i:;7H, xiii. 

-I.'il, xi\. 1^.'!, l!.")!; ChI. Stiiio I'afM.rs. I)mi.i. 
IdH'i 'lo, |.|, .')!l, (!.'»; llridp'K'K Mi.st.of Niirtli)iiii|i- 
liiiii.liiii f WliHlli'v), ii. ;(77 M; I^i' Niivc's Knisrlil". 
fi. -11. 1, Nnlilr'.s r<iiitiii. ol* (iiaiii^rr's Hio;rr. 
Hint. M. IHl ; liisNv Jiulp.M of Knyliinil; Mc- 
iiiiiii'H III T. I,. l'H|>ill<>ii, (■(]. A. !■'. rii|.illoii. 
1HN7. ]•]: Id, 2i\ />, ^17-0, .'I'.'O.l 

(5. 7,F, »i. N. 

WAIM), i:i)\VAi;i> (It:(i7-i7;ii), im- 

"' -i-l.of 'low I'xiriiclion' nnil with littli- 

nliii-iitinii, wii.M liorii in OxforcUliiri" in l<>t!7 
(W AUK, Mlsiillaiiin, vol. v. jircf.) Ho tolls 
«.•< I hut. his fill her imd am-i'.stor.-! livt'il in pro- 



:.t: -■--': ■- r -1- 
■.;■- .-f-ii . r.-rx* i 



J-: .-.a-.-.c . I- ^'-7 -■- ~- ^"-itiji 

-M:--rt- ".-:*. Bjfe 
r -..:<•■§ I:.Tt"». »h->!;' 

••.T - : Griv's Ij-.n. ijit.! 
-i-L. •-.-■• -J,:-.". /■■.■'*i'*'J4 /.'•ji.f-,-. 

ii-i. -..if l.i*- Vr^r% t*^ Li* afpt k 

;-i -** .:i *i-r i:* J ■ f."-t in & Jtb;-*; 
. I- : T.-:. 'z..^ ».-* L-=--'ir. ar.d j-v.; 
.-. ;.i.- ifri-:-; r..i t"!!— ** i lI-4*Jn"!l: 
-i :--•:; —-•=-.•. i'-iv *:.r hi^L-^hL.Tl 
;.-. ». ':.•■.• k' itsi'.l-i • Api^-ll-.i'i iiui-: 

. ■". .:*,■ \V4t; Tr:tr*i<=-i STrar iniiju- 
i: •!.• i:-c-.".'.' ". fcni rili rhi* L::bnii.^ 
■ ." '.'. '.'r.-i c>.T.>..:i: :r. M l-ori-Mi. •i;Jj'! 
".i- Wiri I.vr-i fjT a rixr in fjnv' 
■'..-- :r. < .".-rkrEWrllaE'iMoorlirld.i.'ic- 
r-rlv. ar. : ->.il!v in F.ilw">d'f liiti'i. 
'~ ;.- TT mI i fa'-r-rrain any company wb 
-: :.':r. •^:'). ••ori-* anl advtntur<*'i: 
..-:• riT.'l i-..th-jr5 !.►• La'l known. 
: -.-— ■^u-r.onr-.'fl-Uarrack'Sonthfrjrwcn- 
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•llu'iibra.* IledivivuV I7U.>, I; 
on plmtUngr jTuiltT. it 
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wi- • ri--r^'l :■•) -tand twice in the pill.jrr.r 
•;..- Il'.vai Kxchanze and Charinsr Cross, -...i 
j.fiv (1 tnr of forty mark.'f. and to tind srcarirr 
?■ .r s- rA b'.-haYi'our « LriTKELL, Brief P,t- 
hiiv.rt -f HtnU Ajfnir*,\\. :>>,.')7, Xd'-.Ct^. 
Mnij. <i..-i..Ut Xh'iT i. Wlien pillorioil L* 
r..-cfi v-d rmisrli u.«.t ere from the mob : ' a.« tlii;'i 
u.-i '-i'c* at AVard in pillory/ s-ays I'n;* 
ilhiiir-inil. iii. :'A ). Kl.»f where Poi*; •mx-f- 
that Wiird'.s vile rliyme.s were export od to :';.- 
folotiii.'S, to l<« cliiinped for bad tobacc;> n-. 

WarJdiid at Fulwrxjd's Kent* on 20 Jut- 
17;il, and vva.s buried on the l*7th in .r. 
I'MncriLS cliiirchvard (Gent. Mug. 1731, ;i 
-'<)(J; Lvso.Ns, Kuriruns of Lrtndtjn, iii. '-'A' 
lli.'iwifc and daughter are mentioned in j 
|iot!tical will made in 17^5, and printril in 
' .\j>]ilf l)t.'eV Weekly .Tournal ' for 2S s-p.;. 
17."51. A man of considerable natural pirt' 
and with a jrift of humour, ' Xed AVnril."*- 
hi! is frcqiuMitlv called, imitated IJutp:'! 
' lliidibrii.o' lx>tli in his style and ic Li- 
attacks on the -whips and low-chnrcli patr. 
Thouf^h viilpir and often prossly cnarsr.iii' 
writings throwconsiderublelight ontheiocnj 
lifi- of the time of Queen Anne, and esp«ii!!f 
on the habit.-! of various classes in Lnni*: 
but niiii'.li allowance has to l>e made for n- 
H;;(.'iTation (Gent. .Voy . Oct ober 1 S57. ' L«:- 
doll in KiiW: Scenes irom Xed Ward's 

Ward i,-* twice referred to in the 'Ar.:' 
Sinkinp in I'octry' (PoPK, HVrJt*. ed. Eifi: 
and Court ho|ie, X. .%:», iiW). Noble l('"i- 
tiniiaiion o/ Granger, ii. 262) mentionifn 



f portraits of Ward : (1) engrnTing by \'an- 
Inergucht, prefixed to the ' Nviptia! Dia- 
llogucs;' {'I) eng^nvinp liy W. Slu^rwin, \>rv- 
'fixed to ' lludibras Itedivivug,' 1710; (3) 
engraving bv Sympson ; (4) mezzotint, dated 

^m Ward's writings are found c(illeclt>d in 
^Kseta of VHriouB dates ond vary-iiig conijdete- 
^Vness. His 'Miscellaneous Writings in 
^p "Verse and I'rose ' were isaut'd in six volumes, 
^" •with general title-pages dated from 1717 to 
1724. I'erlmpn the most important of lii» 
works is the • London Spy,' origiunlly pub- 
lished in monthly folio purls, beginning in 
^^ J^ovember 169S, and reprinted, 'compleRt, 
^B in eighteen parts,' in octavo, in 1703. This 
^VIkmU (whose name was no doubt borrowed 
from the ' Turkish Spy ') throws niueli 
II light on the times, especially on the life of 
^K^the taverns and cott'ee-bouses. In 170:t 
^f appeared also 'The Second Volume of the 
^^ Writings of the Author of the London 
Spy,' a collection of twenty ephemeral 
pieces, often of great coarseness; a 'Third 
Volume,' with similar contents, was pub- 
lished in 170(i; the ' I'Viiirt.h Volume' 
(1709) contained the 'London Terrie 
Filiua.' The curious ' Secret History of tlie 
CaWes-head Club; or ihe IJepublican 1 n- 
^^ masked,' appeared lirst in 170;i; there 
^B iK'as a seventh edition, enlarged, in 170!', 
^" »nd the booit whs reissnerl us ' The Whigs 
I'nmusked' in 1713. ' lludibras Uedi virus ; 
or u Burlesque I'oem on the Timi's,' was 
issued in twelve quarlo parts, between 
August 170.") and June 1707; it is written 
in imitation of Hutler, and is a violent 
attack on the low-cliurcli piirty, with de- 
scriptions of the scenes of profiinity or 
I hypocrisy witnessed by the author during 
^^bis rambles Ihrough London. In 1701) 
^■"NVurd issaed '.Marriage UialogiK'S,' which 
^^ were e.vpuiided in 1710 into 'Nuptial Dia- 
logues and Debates ; ' ' The Diverting Works 
^» of Cervantes, with an Introduction:' 'The 
^■History of thi* London Clubs, or the 
^■Citizens' I'astime ' (reprinted in l.'^tKi), and 
^B' The Secret History of Clubs' (a lengthy 
^■■volume). 'Vulgus Hritannicus ; or the 
British lludibras,' in five parts, 1710, is a 
satire ou the wliigs and the mob. 'The 
I Life and Notable .\d ventures of Don 
lQui.xote de la .Munchu : merrily translated 
• into liudibraPtic Verse, by Edward Ward,' 
l«ppeared iu two volumes in 1711-1'J. 'The 
[Bistory of the (Jrand iti-bellion, digested 
[into Verse,' was publisbed in 1713, in three 
rolumes; the portraits were subsequently 
used for Clarendon's ' History.' 

The following is a li.^'t of Ward's other 
•writings as originally published, so far as 
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] they can be traced: 1. 'The Poet's Kamble 

' lifter liiches,' 1091, 4to (in verse; sjieaks of 

his poverty), :.'. ' \ Dialogue between 

Claret and Darby Ale: a I'oem,' 1692 

I (November Hj91), 4to. ."J. 'The .Miracles 

performed by Money : a Poem,' 1092, 4to. 

4. ' Female Policy detecti-d ; or the .'Vrts of 
a designing Woman laid open,' lODo, 12mo. 

5. 'Sot's Paradise ; or the Humours of a 
Derby Ale-llouse, •with a Satire on the 
Ale,' 1698, f'l!. (i. ' Ikcchanulia; ora Descrip- 
tion of a Drunken ('liib : a I'oem,' IfiOH, fol. 
7. ' Ecclesia et Faction: a llialogue between 
the Bow Steeple Dragon and the- Exchange 
(irasshopper," 1(19?*, fol. 8. 'A Trip to 
Jamaica,' lfcl98. fol. 9. 'The AVorld Be- 
witched: a Dialogue between two Astrolo- 
gers and the .Xiithor,' l<i99, 4to. 10. 'A 
Trip to Ireland,' l»19!l, fol. 11. Ml Itoree- 
show, (J Pretty-sbow, ur the Citv-feast,' 
n.d. 12. 'A Walk to Islington,' 1(HI9, fol. 

' 13. 'The Insinuating ISawd, or the He- 
oenling Harlot,' by D. IJ. 1099, fol. 
14. ' .Modern Iteligionond .\ncient Loyalty: 
a Dialogue.' 11199, fol. l.">. 'The Cock-Pit 
Combat ; or the Bailing of the Tiger,' 1699, 
fi. sb. fol. l(i. ' .\ Hue and Cry after the 
Man-midwife, who delivered the Sand- 
liaiik of tlieir Money,' s. sb. fol. (verse). 

17. 'A Trip to New England,' 101>9, fol. 

18. 'A Frolick to Horn Fair,* 1700, fol. 

19. 'The Ueformer, exposing the Vices of 
tbe Age; in several Characters,' 17(.)0, 12mo. 

' 20. 'The Dancing School,' 1700, fol. 21. 'A 
Step to Stir-Bitch Fair, with I'emarks 
ujion tbe I'ulversity of Cambridge,' 1700, 
fol. 22. 'The Itiiiubliiig IJakes; ur London 
Libertines,' 17tH(, f<d. 23. 'The .Metamor- 
phosed Beau,' 1700, fol. 24. 'A Journey to 
llell ; or a Visit jiaid to the Devi! : a Poem,' 
three parts, 1700, fol. 20. 'Three Nights' 
.Vdveuturcs,' 1701, fol. 2l5. 'The Revels 
of the Uods; or a Ifamhle through the 
Heavens,' 1701, fol. '27. 'The City .Madame 
and the Country Maid,'1702, fol. "28. 'The 

! Jiise and Full of Madame Coming-Sir," 1703, 
fol. 29. 'Bribery and Simony,' 1703, fol. 
30. 'The Libertine's Choice; or the Mis- 
taken Happiness of the Fool in Fashion,' 
1704, 4to( verse). 31. 'All .Men .Mad; or 
Enghmd a tireut Bedlam: a IVein," 1704, 
4to. 32. 'Helter-skelter; or the Devil 
u|Xin two Sticks,' 1704, Svo. JW. ■ The 
Dissenting Hypocrite ; or Occasional Con- 
formi.st," 1704, 8vo. '.U. ' Honesty in Distress, 
but relieved by no Party,' 170.1, 4to (verse). 
35. ' A Legacy for the Ladies, by 'Thomas 
Brown . . . the second part by Mr. ICdward 
Ward,' 170r), 8vo. 36. ' Fair Shell, but a 
Rotten Kernel ; or a Bitter \\A 1>« •»>. 

I Facetious MotvV^^jJ ViQ^i, Vv^o ^v^ttuii^- 
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97. *T1ie Ilamour* of a Colfee-House,' June I 
to Auguit 1707, epven quarto wftekly 
numbers. .18. ' Tbe Wooden World Dis- 
Mcled, in the Chiirncter of a Shij) of War,' 
1707, 12mo. 3l». ' Tli.- London Terrw Filius ; I 
or the .Satirical lieformer,' five numbers, 
1707-b, tjvo. 40. 'The Forgiving Hus- 
band and Adulterous Wife,' 1708, 8vo 
( verse ). U . ' The \N'ar8 of the Elements ; or a 
Uetseription of a Sea-.Storm,' 1708, 8vo. I 
4-2. ' The .Modern World Disrobed.' 1708, ' 
hvo : republished about 1710. (is ' .\dam and ! 
Eve stripped of their Furbelows; or the 
Fashionable Virtues and Vices of both Sexe* 
e.\po«ed to Public View.' 4.1. ' Mars stript 
of liis Armour; or the .\rmy displayed in all 
iUs true Colours,' 17(J9, 8vo. 44. 'The 
Itambliuf; Fuddle-caps ; or a Tavem-«truRgle 
for a Kiss," 170«, 8vo. 45. 'The Poetical 
Entertainer," 17 li, 8vo. 4«. ' The Field 
Spy; or the Walkirijf Observntor, a Poem,' 
1714, 8vo. 47. ' Tbe Kenublicun Proces- 
sion; or the Tumultuous Cavalcade,' 1714, 
8vo. 48. ' The Morning Prophet ; or Faction 
rifvived by the Dealh of t^ueen Anne: a 
Poem," 1714, 4to. W. 'The Lord Whig- 
love'e I'^legy," 1714, 8vo. 50. 'A Vade- 
Mecum for Malt- Worms; or a Guide to 
Good Fellows," 1715, 8vo. 51. 'A Guide 
for Mult- Worms; tlie Second part; done bv 
aeveml lliindH," n.d. 8vo. 52. 'iSt. Paul's 
f'hurcii ; or the I'rutestnnt Ambulators: a 
Burlesque I'liem,' 171tJ, 8vo. .').1. ' British 
Wonders," 1717, 8vo. .VI. ' \ Scasonoble 
Sketch of an O.xford Iteformat ion, written 
originally in Jjitin l»v John Allibcmd, D.U.,' 
1717, 8vo. 55. ''I'hi- Tory IJuaker; or 
Aniiniidiib's New Vision," l717,8vo. 50. "The 
Delights of the Bottle; or the Corapleat 
\'inti)er: a merry Poem," 1720, 8vo. 57. ' The 
Northern Cuckold; or the Garden-llouse 
Intrigue," 1721, Hvo. 58. 'The Merry 
Traveller," pt. i. 1721, 8vo. 59. 'The Wan- 
dering S])y ; or the Merry TrnvfUers," pt. ii. 
1722, 8vo. (50. 'The Dnncing Devils; or 
the lioaring Dragon ; as it was acted at both 
Douses," 1724, 8vo. 61. 'News from 
Madrid." 1720, 8vo. 02. 'Durgen;ora 
Plain .Satire upon ii Pompous Satirist 
rPo]H'l,'!720, fivo. (i.1. ' A polio's .Maggot in 
bisCup.i; or the Wbimsieal Creation of n 
little fSatirJcal Poet," 172i), 8vo, ti4. 'The 
BiLsiii <if Serundiis," tnuislatcd by Kenton 
anil Ward, 17:11, l:.'rao. 65. 'The Ambi- 
tious Father ; or the Politician"s Advice lo 
his Son: a Poem in live cantos,' 1733. 
m. '.\ Fiddler'6Flingtttl{opuery,'1734,8vo. 
The fcdlowing pieces, prijited in the col- 
lected works* l70;$-f>),probnUy first appeared 
sepHrately, nUUoit;^1t co\ne» in \.W\. Wm s-wvn [ 
"OW unprocurable : tt7 . ' fttiWXB 'kxvVqm.v 



Bloodabed ; or Blartiml 
by the CitT Train-RAoda.' d8. 'TlieOMkli 
Guards' Farewell to EngUnxL' 601 
Charitable Citixen.' 70. ' A Satin* 
Wine.' 71. 'A Poem in I*nuae of 
Beer.' 72. ' \ Poem on the 
the Duke of Marlborough.' 73. 'Wi 
Bounty." 74. ' .\ Protestant SooatgB 
I'opish Jacket.' 75. * A Musical " 
ment." 76. 'A Satire »g»itMt the 
I'se of Monev.' 77. ' A I>ialogB« 
Itritannia and Prudence.' The ' Hrniiki*' 
tic Brewer: or a Prosperous L'nioa be inwa 
Malt and Metre,' is a SAtiz« upon *th> 
brewing poet W-d.' 

[Biogr. Dram. ; Cibbrr's Lirea otthu P(Mt(,k. 
29l<; Brit. Mas. Cat.; Lovndea'a liibbi^ 
pber's MoDu.il; Relrospectire Reriev. iii. """ 
328 ; Notes nnd Qoeries, 2iid ser. ir. 34 
Ath scr. xi. H3. There is a ntanuccript 
* Honesty in Distress' in a eommonplace 
tho Brit. Mus. (Addit. MS. 23904. f. M)] 

O. A.A. 

WARD, EDWARD MATTHEW (181«- 
1879), historical painter, bom in Pimlico <■ 
14 July 1816, was the younjrer fon rf 
Charles'James Ward (^l7Hl-lt>oS), by hit 
wife, Mary Ford, sister-in-la^F of Horatio « 
Horace Smith [q. v.] The father yra* e» 
ployed in Messrs. Coutts's bank. As a btn< 
Ward made original desi^nis from the nov^ 
of Smollett and Fielding. WashingtOB 
Irving's ' Sketch-book,' and bis uncle Horaei 
Smith's 'Brambletye House.' Aft«r speod* 
ing a short time at several schools in Londoi^ 
he was sent for a year to tbe studio of Jokl 
Cawse (17711-1862) in Henrietta .Stteel, 
Covent Garden, to learn oil-painting, llm 
he made many acquaintanc^i's in tbe theatn- 
eal world, and painted a picture of Mi* 
Cawse, Brahum,and IVnson, in a scene froa 
' Fra Diavolo.' In 1830 he gained atilv« 
palette from the Society of Arts for a p** 
nitd-ink drawing. In 18.*^ he ^rss ioUo- 
duced by Chantrey and Wilkie to the schoob 
i)f the lloyal Acodemy. He had alnad^ 
exhibited in 1834 a picture of the comadiM 
(). .'^raith us Don Quixote. His Kcmi 
venture in 18.15 was less successful. Hii 
picture, 'The l>ead Ass,' from Sterne'' 
'Sentimental Journey,' wna ac-cepte4i, bol 
not hung 'for want of space.' To resi^ 
till' tempi lit inn to paint jind exhibit preni*- 
turely in London, Ward resolved to stuJy 
abroad, lie started in July 18.1(i, «pr»t 
some week* in Paris and Venice, imr! pf* 
ceeded to Itome, where he remaii 
two years and a half. He drew 
antique, copied pictures, and worl; 
triously in the studio of Cavalit-i 
\ \^\to\ii.,ik.vefc<Awn!S.\ViaiVMidemvof SLl^'oi^i 
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a classical jtainterof the David period, whose 
accompUtiiied thoiigli formiil Jraiigbtsman- 
hip was a useful corructive to Ward. In 
638 he gained a silver medal from tliu aca- 
demy of St. Luke for historical composition. 
His first important picture, 'Cimabue and 
Giotto,' painted at Uomc, was exhibited at 
tbe Royal Academy in 1839. In tho autumn 
of that year Ward returned to Engliind, 
Stopping for Bome time at Munich to study 
fresco-painting under Cornelius. 

From 18-lOtill the time of his death Ward 
■was a constant exhibitor at tho Koyal 
Academy, and bis pictures enj<iyed great 
popularity. The subjects of the majority 
■were token from English history of the seven- 
teenth century, or from Frencli history of 
Ithe period of the revolution and tbe first 
;«mpire. To these should be added a re- 
mnrkablo group of picture? of English social 
life in tbe eighteenth coiiliiry, scenes in tbe 
life of Dr. Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith 
being favourite subjects. These three branches 
of study were illustrated by tbe pictures 
vhich he exhibited in the years immediately 
following bis return to Engbind. ' Napoleon 
in the I'rison of Nice in 1704 ' was purchased 
by the Duke of Wellington at the British 
Institution in 1H41. In the same year ha 
«ent 'Cornet Joyce seizing the King at 
Holmby, lti47,* ti> the Hoyal Academy. In 
1842 scenes from Shakespeare appeared at 
both galleries. In \H-Ui be exhibited at the 
Eoyal Academy ' l>r. Johnson reading the 
Blanuscript of the Vicar of Wakefield,' fol- 
lowed by ' A Scene from the Early Life of 
Goldsmith,' in 1S44, and ' A Scene in Lord 
Chesterfield's Ante-room in 174**,' in 1><4.5. 
This picture was the first which madeAVard's 
•name widely known. It was purchased by 
Bobert Vernon [q. v.1, and is now in the 
National Gallery of British Art. 'The Dis- 
grace of Lord Clarendon,' of which a small 
plica from tbe Vernon collection is in thf 
Natiiinol Gallery, was painted for Lord 
Nortbwick in 1840. In 1K47 \S'ard was 
elected an associate of tbe llnyi'l .Vcudeniy. 
h that year he exhibited the 'South Sen 
Bubble,' also in tho National Gallery, and a 
rtrnit of Maelise. The fourth nf the Na- 
lionul Gallery pi<'tures, 'James II receiving 
the News of the Landing of the I'rince of 
"range at Torbay,' was exhibited in 1850. 
The lloyal Family of France in t he Temple,' 
8o!, and ' Charlotte Corday going to Lxe- 
iution,' IM")2, increased the artist's reputa- 
ion. In 18">3 he was commissioned to paint 
light historical pictures for tbe corridor of 
"e House of Commons. It was not the 
rat time that his name bad been mentioned 
connection with the decoration of the 



HouBes of Parliament, for be had sent a 
cartoon, ' Uoadiceu animating the Britons,' 
to the first competitive exhibition at West- 
minster Hall in 1843. It did not obtain a 
premium, and he refrained from competing 
again. The first two of the subjects now 
assigned to him, 'The Execution of Mont- 
rose' and ' Tbe last Sleep of Argyll,' were 
painted in oils; but the commissioners of 
line arts found that they were unsuitable to 
the positions for which they were intended, 
and hewos r«•(iue^t^!d to repeat them in fresco. 
The originals fetched high prices, 'i'he re- 
mainder of the series, '.Vlice Lislecoiicealing 
Fugitives,' ' Jlonk declaring fora Free I'arlia- 
meut,' ' The Escape of CharUis II with Jane 
Lane,' ' The Lanaing of Charles II,' ' The 
Acquittal of the Seven Bishops,' and ' Wil- 
liam and Mary receiving the Lords and Com- 
mons,' were fiainted in fresco on slabs of 
alate from finished studies, and then fixed 
in ]Ki8ition. It was found necessary, to pre- 
serve the surface from the effects of gas, to 
cover them with glass, and this, in addition 
to the bad light in the corridor, makes it 
impossible to see them to advantage. In 
some cases the finished studies, in others 
replicas in oils or watercolours of these sub- 
jects, were exhibited during several years at 
the Koyal Academy. 

In March ]H't'> Ward was elected an aca- 
demician, lie had now settled at Slough, 
near Windsor, where he continued chiefly to 
reside for the remainder of his life, though 
he also occupied a house at Notting Hill for 
several yeors. In 1S57 he was commissioned 
by the rjueen to paint 'Napoleon III being 
invested with the Order of the Garter at 
Windsor,' and the ' Visit of Queen Victoria 
to the Tomb of Napoleon I.' The most im- 
portant of his later pictures were 'Ante- 
chamber at "Whitehall during the dying 
moments nf Charles II,' 1861; 'Hogarth's 
Studio, 17:«>,' 18(5:^: ' Luther's first Study of 
the Bible,' 18b'9, which was purchased bysnb- 
i^criplion and presented to tbe British and 
Foreign Bible Society; ' Tbe Eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew,' 187:3 ; 'Marie-Antoinette in the 
Cnneiergerie,' 1874; 'Lady Teaile,' 1875; 
' The last Interview between Napoleon 1 and 
Queen Louise at Tilsit,' 1877, In 187*j, 
after a tour in Normandy and Brittany, he 
exhibited several pictures of modem I'rench 
life. He took great interest about this time 
in the fouudation of the Windsor Tapestrv 
Works under the ])rcsidency of I'rince Leo- 
pold. In 1877 he designed four cartoons 
of hunting subjects for Christopher Sykes, 
for the decoration of the staircase at 11 Hill 
Street, Mayfair, now the vro^jer^'j o^ NJoa 
DuUe of ^ttWCttsVV. W>i -wtss -mot*. waRtv**- 
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fnl in aaotber l*ig« cartoon tor tapettrr, 
' Tbe Battle of Ajleifon],' which he deinAii«'i 
lor Henrr Bnua^s nuuuion, Pre<ton Hall, 
Bear Ayleaford, kent. 

After 1874 Ward's nerroos Byst^m suf- 
Crred from ill-bealth, and on 10 Jan. 1^79 
he waa found in his dreaein^room with a 
ictf-inflicted wound in the throat, (o which 
he tnccambed on 15 Jan. He waa buned 
on 'J'J Jan. in hi* father's grave in the old 
chnrchjard at Upton, Buckinshanishire. 
Ward married, on 4 May 1«48, Henrietta, 
daui^hter of O«oree llaphael Ward, and 
gisnddaug'bt'^r of James Ward ( 17l!H'l^'K*) 
[q. T.], henelf an artist of di*tinction, who 
was not related to him bj birth, lie left 
seTeral children, who hare carried on the 
artistic traditions of their parents' families. 
A portrait of Ward, by George Richmond, 
in the possession of Mrs. E. M. Ward, has 
been engraved br William Holl, jun. A 
large number of Ward's pictures hare been 
engraved. The merits of the originals — 
smooth fini.'h and accuracy of details — 
appealed strongly to thy to^te of th? artist's 
own day, which greatly favoured historical 
genre-painting. 

[DaSijme's Life and Works of E. If. Wnrd, 
1879: Times, 18 and 19 Jon. 1879; Athenaram, 
•26 Jan. 1879; Academy, 25 Jan. 1879; Koyal 
Academy Catalognr* ; JaniM'ti Piiint«nand ibrir 
Works, 1897, iii. 2o3 ; private iuformatioo.] 

CD. 

WARD, Sir HENRY GEORGE (1797- 
1660), colonial governor, the eldest son of 
Robert I'lumer Ward [q. v.] of Gilston Park, 
Hertfordshire, by his wife Catherine Julia, 
daughter of C. .1. Mating of West Herring- 
ton, Durham, was born in London on 'J7 Feb. 
1797. Educated at Harrow, and sent abroad 
to learn languages, he became in ISltiattacbf 
to the British legation at Stockholm, under 
Sir Edward Thornton [q. v.] ; was trans- 
ferred to The Hague in 1m18, and to Madrid 
in 1819. He was appointed minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Me.Tico in October le^23, relumed 
to England in 18:^4; again went out to Mexico 
in 1825, but returned and retired from the 
diplomatic service in 1827. 

In December ISai'Ward entered the House 
of Commons, sitting as member for St.. M bans 
till 1837, and for SbelKeM till 1849. His 

General roputatiou was that of on udvnnci"<l 
ibenil. His career in parliament wa.s chiefly 
marked by hi.s hostility to the Irish church, 
respecting which he niinuiilly moved a re- 
solution, lu political iKjU-mica he took an 
active part, and founded and edited the 
' Weekly Chronicli;' lor the ptirjioi^e of sup- 
porting his views with th« public. He was 
also much occupied with railway enterprise 



in tbe daja of the ftiy •peculation. IbISK 
he became secretarr to tbe •dnuTalty. 

In May 1849 Ward wb« apiKunied ixi 
high commissioner of the Ionian liiu^ 
then under the protection of tl- "-• 
crown. He arrived at Corfu on V 
and found himself at once in a di 
tion. He had to meet an aaaembl ;■ 
joit obtained great conceaaons tr' :: 
deoeesor, and expected even greater 
•ancefrom a new administrat or of well-] 
liberal principles, lie was quickly awawtbi 
the ooncessione made were unww. H« 
found the assembly unworkable tod prj- 
rogued it. On 1 Aug. 1849 he procltiaH 
an amnesty to thoee who had taken pin a 
the rebellion in Cephalonia againtt IM 
Seaton's rule ytrt Colbobse, Sik Jobx, tr* 
Babos Seatosj. By the end of .4a^u«lif 
was answered by b fresh outbreak. Prowl- 
ing to Ceplmlonia, be took vigorous acUoa ia 
per.«on and at oncv. Uy October a toa>- 
what serious rebellion bad been suppmei 
His action was unsuccessfully at'- i ' 
the House of Commons. The i' 
time was comparatively free fron 
though he did not hesitate to ti- 

rogative powers, bnnisbingonooci';.- 

of papers and even members of asaealili. 
His general administration of the isku 
was considered able and succeasfoL He hi 
on 13 .\pril 1855. 

Ward waa now promoted to the gorwu- 
ment of Ceylon, where he arrived in Vlij 
1855. His administration coincided iriilii 
period of growth and development, to irW 
nis sound judgment materially i 
His first speech ( 1 855)dealt with 1 1; 
of railway communication, so that be m:; 
be conaiifered as the father of that eato- 
prise in Ceylon ; in succeeding years he dr- 
veloped general schemes for commuBi» 
tions, telegraphs, and coolie immigntioL 
He also consolidated the public service, (h 
the outbreak of the Indian mutiny helai 
uo hesitation in despatching all ihe lii 
troops in the colony to liengal 
1800 Ward wa.^ appointed to be g 
of MadraSi at a time when mnriv 
questions were awaiting settln, 
landed in India in July, was n 
me<liately struck down by clioler», 
at Madras on 2 .\u»f. 1860. He wi _ 
in the church at Fort St. George, Mtim 
He wa.s mode a li.CM.G. in 1h49. A ««'» 
has been erected to him at Kai.'' 
Ward was a keen sportsman oil ' 
was on expert fencer and pist. 
volume of his ' Speeches and .N! 
Ceylon appeared at Colombo in IN'J. 

\\'ard married, in 1824, Emily Eliolit'i. 
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fdaughter of Sir John Swinburne, baronet, [ 
J of L'ttplieaton. Hy her fiy had issue. Ih'wiis 
jthf author of 'Mexico in lH'J'i-l,' whifh is 
let ill a BtaiidarJ work as far as relates to the 
Iwining reports which it contains. i 

[Annoal Register, 1860, p. 497 ; Kirkwnll's 1 
[Four Yetir«in the Ionian Islitniis, vol. i. ch. vii. ; I 
I Speeches and Minutes of Sir H. (i. Ward (in [ 
ICey Ion), Colomho, 1861 ; private informntion.] 

C. A. R. ' 

WARD, IirOH (1580 ?-!(»>), Irish ^ 
fvriter. [See Macanward, Hugh Boy.] 1 

WARD, JA.MES (1769 1859), enffrarer ■ 
land painter, was bom in Thamea Street, ' 
I London, on tJ-l (Jet. l"()9. lie bepm to study 
'enjfravinj; while still little more llian 11 child, 
working for a time under John Uapliael 
Smith [q. v.], and thenservinji an appreutice- 
I Bhip of nine years under his own brother, 
nVdliam\Vnr(i"(17(ie-18L'0)fq.v.] Ilereached 
e.\ct'!lence very early, someol his beat raeizo- 
I tints tieing prodiiee<l before be was of tigr. 
iDuring the Inter years of bis apprenticeship 
ilie also studied paintino-, and in 1794, before 
Ihe was twenty-live years old, be was ap- 
[pointed 'painter and mezzotint eng'raver to 
{the i^ince of Wales.' His brst picture ww^ 
I exhibited in 1790, and works by him are 
I extant, which cannot have been painted much 
[iBter than this and yet bear nodbi'ioussitrns 
i of youth and inexperience. His early works | 
were chiefly domestic .scenes, bear injj a st rong 
resemblance to the product ioua of (Jeorge 
I Slorland, who married bis sister Anne. The 
first indication be gaveof the great excellence 
I he WHS afterwardu to reach as a painter of 
ftnimals was in a picture of ' null-tjaiting,' 
j which was at the Floyal Academy in 1797. 
I From that time onwards he was a lavish 
contributor to the academy and the British 
Institution. His e.xbiliited works reach a 
total of four hundred. The best of them all, 
perhaps, is the ' ,\Iderney Bull and Cow,' 
now in the National Gallery, wliich he 
painted in confessed rivalry with Paul 
Potter's 'Bull' at The Hnpue. In 1817 
Ward was premiat<.'d by the directors of the 
British Institution for his sketch of an 
' .-Vllegory of Waterloo,' and moreover com- 
missioned to paint a picture from it four 
) times the size of the sketch, for which he 
I was to bo paid 1,000/. Such an order might 
I iave been destruction to a more robust in- i 
Iclividiiulity than bis. As it was, it only 
meant the waste of a year or two, after which 
[.be resumed his normal march. The' Waterloo' 
VU presented by the directors to Chelsea 
loBpital, where it still exists in a state of 
onsidernble dilapidation. In the I{oyal 
Agricultural Society Ward found patrons 



more congenial than the directors of the 
Koyal Institution, and during the middle 
section of his life his industry was almost 
exclusively devoted to the painting of 
animaU. These he treated in a style en- 
tirely his own, robust, searching, and full of 
character. He was a g(«id colourist ; his 
handling is always vigorous, expressive, and 
personal; his interest was keenly alive to 
the huihl and structure of everything he 
painted. His ' Fighting Bulls,' in the South 
Kensington Museum, has been compared, 
not unjustly, to the work of iiuheus, which 
it resembles in culour, in vigour of move- 
ment, and in the unity with which its author 
has seen his subject. As a painter of animals 
Ward's chief patrons were Lord do Tuhlcy 
and John .Mlnutt of Clapham. Towards 
the end of his life \\'ard divagated into a 
great variety of subjects, but his fame, which 
is still unequal to bis merit, will always rest 
on his dealings with the animal world. 

Ward was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1807, and uu academician 
in 1811. Between 179J and IN.').') he con- 
tributed :?98 pictures to its exhibitions. In 
1H30 he went to live at Cheshunt, where ho 
died, '2'.i Nov. 185!), in his ninety-first year. 
His portrait, painted by himself at the age 
of seventy-nine, hangs in the National Por- 
trait (lallery, London. Another portrait, 
painted by Kdwnrd Matthew Ward [q. v.], 
was lent by the latter to the third loan ex- 
hibition at South Kensington in 18(58 (C«f. 
No. 573). 

His son, Georqe H.tni.VKi. Ward (1798- 
1878), engraver, w)us bom in 1798. lie 
studied under his father and in the schools 
of the lloyul .•Vcademy. At one time he was 
much employed in making miniature copies 
of the portraits by Sir Tliomas Lawrence. 
He is better known, however, by his en- 
graved portraits, which show consideroblo 
skill. He dieil on 18 Dec. I87H, leaving a 
daughter Henrietta, the wife of Edward 
Matthew Ward [q. v.l, herself an artist of 
some ability. 

[Aulol'trigriiphy ; Redgrave's Dictionary; 
Bryan's Dictionary; Graves's Dictionary : Gent. 
Mag. ISflO, i. 192.] W. A. 

WARD, JAMES (1800-1885), pugilist 
and artist, eldest son of Nicholas Ward, a 
butcher, was bom near IlatcliU'e Highway, 
London, on ^'6 Dec. 18(X); the inscription 
on hi.s tombstone states in error that he 
was bom on 14 Dec. At the age of twelve 
he became a rigger in the East India docks, 
and soon after was emploj-ed as cabin-boy in 
n collier trading to Sunderland. At an earlv 
period he comnieute<Si\,»>s!vvv^^^c»iwV\-o!v.«w«C>». 
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pugilistic encounters, and in 1817 gained 
various victories over some of hiscompanions. 
His Krst noticeable ftgbt was ut the ItedLion, 
Whitechapel, in lH:il, when he encountered 
and conquered Hasher. As he was at this 
time a conl-whipper, and when stripped 
rather dark in appearance, he became known 
aA 'the Block Diamond.' His first intro- 
duction to the Fives Court , St. Martin's Lane, 
took place on 22 Jan. 1822, when in sparring 
matches with Davies and .Spencer he showed 
that the old system of defence wag too slow 
and methodical to insure safety against his 
quick sight and rapid action. His first ap- 
pearance in the field was at Moulsey Hurst, 
Surrey, on 12 June 1822, when in fifteen 
minutes he bent Dick Acton, and on 10 Sept. 
following he beat Hurke of Woolwich. On 
22 Oct. he met Bill Abbot, the conqueror of 
Tom Oliver [q. v.], at Moulsey Hurst, when, 
to please his patron, he allowed Abbot to be 
declared the victor ; but, on confessing his 
fault, all bets were declared otf. On 4 Feb. 
1823, at Wimbledon Common, he in twenty 
rounds, occupying uini'tetMi minutes, com- 
pletely defeated Ned Haldwin, known as 
' Whitcheaded Bob.' While endeavouring to 
retrieve his character ho went into the pro- 
vinces on a sparring tour, in company with 
Maurice Delay and George Weston, and at 
Lan.sdown, on 2 July, bieat Hickens, the 
champion of Bath. Ueturning to London, 
he waa matched to fight Joseph Hudson for 
100/. a side at Moulsey Hurst on II Nov. 
1823, but in thirty-five minutes ho was 
obliged to strike his colours to his opponent. 
On 21 Juno 1824, at Oolnbrook, Bucking- 
hamshire .without him.self receiving a scratch, 
he, in a Hfty minutes' fight, completely con- 
riuered a .skilful boxer, I'hilip Surapson, ' the 
Birminglium youth.' He again met Sampson 
at Perry Lodge, four miles from Stony Strat- 
ford, on 28 Dec. 18:i4, when, althougJi heavy 
rain fell, there were five thousand epectators 
on the ground. The luck was atiU against 
Sampson, who from the first never had much 
chance of a. victory. 

Ward was now at the height of his fame, 
and on 20 Feb. ]r*'2!> he challenged Tom 
Cannon for 500/. The encounter took place 
near Warwick on 15) July, in very hot 
weather, in the presence of twelve thousand 
persons, including an unu.«ual number of the 
upper classes, and a large amount of money 
■was laid on the result. In the tenth round 
Cannon fell insensible. Ward was pro- 
claimed the winner, and on 22 July, at the 
Fives Courl, was pre-sented with a belt as 
the ' British Champion.' For some time after 
this event no one was willing to stand up 
a^inst the champion, but tA \&8t, on 1 itca. 



1827, at ICoyston Heath, Canibridge«hin,W 
met Peter Crawley, ■when in twenty-til., 
minutes, occupying eleven round.«, Wi 
badly beaten. The next encounter 
Jack Carter, on 27 May 1828, at Sh.?_ . 
Itange, Middlesex, in the presence of a )t.tft 
muster of pugilists, when at the 
the seventieth round Carter waa so 
punished that the timekeepers led him 

On 10 March 1829 Ward was matehrfto 
fight Simon B^Tne at Leicester ; bat at 
very last moment , when some fifteen 

persons had assembled, Ward refused 

counter Bvme. Very strong remarks wm 
made on Iiis conduct, his backers left him, 
his friends forsook him, the Fair Plav Club 
e.\punged his name from their list, and tU 
the supporters of the ring^ turned their bacb 
on him. 

For three years Ward rested. Then, a> 
12 July 18ai, he met Sitnon Byrne for SUU, 
a side, at Willeycott, near Stratfoi 
Avon, in wet weather, but in the p: 
of an immense crowd. The fight lasl 
hour and seventeen minutes, and, 'W 
defeat of Bj-me, ended Ward's last 
for the championship of England. 
following Thursday he ■was presented 
a second champion's belt by Tom Spring it 
the Tennis Court, Windmill Street, Londoa. 
Ward now offered to fight any man in tl» 
world for 500/. a side, but the challenge wm 
not accepted, and on 25 June 1832 hewrolr 
to the editor of ' Bell's Life in London' 
stilting that he was retiring from the rinr. 
Slid would hand over the champion's belt fa 
the first man who proved himself wonkf 
of it. 

He sub-eequently carried on husine.«s ai • 
tavern-keeper, first at the Star Hotel in IfflJ, 
and then at the York Hotel, Willtaraaa 
Square, Liverpool, In 1853 he remondtt 
London, and became in succettsion host cf 
the Rose, 96 Jermvn Street, 1854; of tW 
Three Tuns, 429 Oxford Street, 1855; of tiw 
King's Arms, Whit echapel, 1868-00; of ti» 
George in Ratcliffe Highway, and lastly af 
the Sir John Falstatf, Brydgea Street (now 
Imown as Catherine Streef), 

Soon after settling in Liverpool in ISSi 
he became not only a connoisseur and pur- 
chaser of pictures, but also an artist in oils 
producing numerous landscapes and otluf 
pieces of unquestionable merit. In 1848, 
1849, and 1860 he was an exhibitor at lit 
Liverpool exhibitions, and his pictures iren 
much praised by the dally press. Perhap* 
his best known work is ' 'The Sayers ud 
Heenan Fight,' a very large picture, contain- 
ing 270 portraits, shown in 1860. The in- 
\"Wa\\Ko.\.* ot Lwer^Kjol were so proud of th« 
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Bticcess of a new artist in the town that they 
presented him with a semce of plate and 
entert«ini-il hini at a public dinner. Stacey 
Marks, who saw several of Ward's pictures, 
gave a very favourable account of tnera. 

As a musician he was also talented, being 
a performer on the violin, flute, flageolet, 
piano, and guitar, and he was an expert 
pigeon-shooter and qiinit-player. 

After several failures in business, by the 
assistance and votes of his friends ho retired 
to tht^ Licensed Victuallers' Asylum in the 
Old Kent Road, London, where he died rm 
U April 1884; he was buried in Nonhead 
cemetery on 8 April. On 8 Sept. 1831 he 
married Eliza, daughter of (ieorge Cooper, 
hotel-keejver, Edinburgh; the ii(.sue of this 
marriage was one daughter, Eleanor, bom 
in Liverpool on 1 Sept. 1832. She was edu- 
cated by Sir Julius Benedict, and Ijecame 
well known as an accomplished pianoforte 
performer. 

[The Fancy, 1826, ii. 881-5, with portrait; 
MiiiRnud's Life of Jamea WanI, 1853; MiWa 
Pugilisticn, 1880, ij. 199-282, with portrait; 
Fights for the Championship, by the Editor of 
Bell's Life. 1860, pp. 83-8, 93-122; Egati's 
Boxiann, 1824. iv. 602-2/i ; Fistinnn, by the 
Jiditor of Bell's Life, 1868, p. 120; Illustrafed 
Sporting News, 1863,i. 409, 4S2, with portrait ; 
Itaily Telegraph, 11 Nov. 1881 ; Morning Ad- 
vertiser, 4 April 1884; Bnily's Mag. Miiy 188t 
pp. 230-7, March 1880 pp. 140-2 ; Marks's Pen 
and Pencil Sketches, 1894, ii. 58-67.] 

O. C. B. 

WAKD, JAMES CLIFTON (1843-1880), 

f' eologist, was born at Clapham Common on 
3 April 1843. His father, James M'ard, 
|WU a schoolmaster ; his mother's maiden 
tme was Mary Ann Morris. He entered 
fthe Royal School of Mines in 1861, where he 
Iffained the Edward Forbes medal in 1864. 
[Jlext year lie was appointed to the geological 
1 surrey, and for some time worked in Vork- 
ahire on the mill-itone, grit, and coal mea- 
sures uear Shertield, Penistone, I-eeds. In 
1869 he was transferred to the Lake dis- 
Itrict, where he remained for the next eight 
[years, engaged on the survey of the country 
[around Keswick; that town, to which his 
parents had removed, being his headquarter.''. ^ 
XVTien his work here was finished ho was 
transferred in 1877 to Bewcastle to examine 
I the lower carboniferous rocks. Before 
[the end of the next year he retired from 1 
[the survey, being ordained, and licensed | 
'to the curacy of St. John's, Keswick, in 
December 1878. Early in 1880 he was ap- 

t pointed vicar of Rydal ; but died on 15 April 
of the same year. lie married in the begin- 
ning of 1877 Elizabeth Anne Benson of I 
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Coclcermouth, who survived him. By her he 
had two children. 

Ward was a man of a singularly attractive 
nature; wide in his sympathies and culture, 
fond of art, though even more happy among 
beautiful scenery, and an enthusiastic geolo- 
gist. He was among the first to appreciat* 
the importance of Clifton Sorby's metliod of 
using the microscope for the study of the 
composition and stnict ures of rocks, and a{>- 
plied it to the old lavas and ash-beds of 
the Lake district. lie advocated Ramsay's 
hypothesis of the glacial origin of lakebaaiiis, 
applying it to those in his own district, and 
put forward views in regard to met amorphism 
which at the present day would find few 
supporters [see Ramsay, Sib Andrew 
Crojtbib]. But his excellent work in sur- 
veying the northern part of the Lake district 
will always give him a high place among 
our field geologists. 

He wrote a smiill m:innnl on natural phi- 
losophy ( 1 87 1 ), and atiot hiT on geology (18(2), 
and was the author of the valuable memoir 
published by the geological survey on the 
northern part of the Lake district (1876), the 
map of which was also his work. He was 
al.TO part author of two survey memoirs on 
the Yorkshire coalfields. Twenty-three 
papers appear under his name in the Royal 
Society's catalogue, the most important of 
which were published in the 'Quarterlv Jour- 
nal of the fJeological Socir-ty.' Two of these, 
in the volumes for 1874 and 1876, deal with 
the glaciation of the Lake district, and three 
in 187.") and 1876 with the structure of it« 
rocks and questions of met amorphism. His 
influence was distinctly stimulative ; during 
his residence at Keswick he often lecture*! 
on geology, and took a leading part in 
founding theCumherlandAssociation for the 
Advancement of Literature and Science, 
together with local societies which were 
affiliated to it. 

[Quarterly Joiirtml Qeol. Soc. 1881, vol. 
xxxvii., Proo. p. 41 ; Iri-ologicnl Mag. 1880, p. 
334; information from the family through Pro- 
fessor W. A. Koight, and personal knowledge.] 

T. G, B. 

WARD, JOHN (/. 1613). compo.wr, wos 
the author of 'The First .Set of English 
Madrigals to 3, 4, 6, and 6 parts, apt for both 
Viols and Voyces. With a Mourning Song 
in memorj' of Prince Henry,' printed W 
T. Snodhain, London, 1613, 4to. The book 
is in six parts, the words and music for each 
voice being printed separately. It is dedi- 
cated to Sir Henry Fanshawe [q. v.], remem- 
brancer of the exchequer. One of^ the ma- 
drigals for five voices, ' Hope of my Hart,' 
was arranged by TKovswia C!i\\AjiiKo.\.,».-c\&. t«i- 
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Cluhed in liM7 : and another, ' Upon a 
ike of RosM,' wa* republished by No- 
vello & Ck). in 1890. Thu best known of the 
collection, however, is ' Dye not, fond Man,' 
arrangied for six voices, which has always 
remained popular among madrisal singers. 
i)ne of the madrifn^ls, also, was edited by Mr. 
W. Barclay Squire for Breitkopf and Haertel 
with English and (terman words. Ward 
(contributed two pieces to Sir Thomas Leigh- 
ton's ' Tears or Lamentations of a Sorrowful 
Soule,' 1614, and Iwo anthem.s by him are 
included in BamardV ' First Book of Selected 
Church Musick" (1641). One of fhem,'I.«t 
Uod arise,' has a very elaborate organ part. 
A« thifi collection only included the works 
of deceased mutiicinn.i, Ward died before 
1641. .John Itavetiscrofl's' Psalter,' published 
in 1621, contains a few settings by Ward, 
and thern are sevi-ral fancies for five and for 
•ix viols by hira in tlie collection of music in 
Britiah Museum .\dditioniil MSS. 17786-96. 
Three very elnbonite anthems with verses, 
heHides an iiiip<iblisli<'d miidrigal, are in 
Addit. MSS. •««::.' 7. Oneof the 'Songs' 
by Tliomas 'rnmkins (ti, 1656) [q. v.] was 
dedicated to Ward. 

[Grove's Diet, of Music; Davy's IXist. of 
Engl. Music. 1805, pp. 173, 19U, 190, 237. 255; 
Rimbanlt's Bibliotheca Madrigaliana, 1847, p. 
38.) E. I. C. 

WARD. ,roilN' ? ( ft. IfiO.'?- 1616), pirate, 
commonly known as Captain ^\'a^d, is said 
lohave be<;n originiilly a fisherman of Fevera- 
liam, then to Imve l»en ut Plymouth, a 
ragged, drunken O-llow, bunging about the 
alehouses, and iinswrring to the name of 
.lack Ward. It in not iniiiroljaUe that be- 
tween Feverslmiii and Plymouth came a 
period of semi-piratical adventure in the 
West Indies ((iAItUINKK, llUtniy of Eng- 
lanil, iii. 0(>). Afterwards ho served in some 
capacity — ap]>areutly a potty officer -on 
board tlio Lion's Whelp. This cannot have 
been carl i<'r than liHil (Oppe.vhbim, //w^orj/ 
iif Ihf Ailmiiii*ti-atii>n uf the lioytit Nanf, p. 
121 ),but wasmor.priilxibly t wo or three years 
Inter. It would wem to have beynin the sum- 
mer of 1603 that, while in the Lion's Whelp at 
Portsmouth, he leiirnHdthat a recusant from 
near Potersfield, intending to fly the country, 
had realised his property, and put the money, 
amounting to about '2,000/., together with 
jewels and plate, on board a small bark of 
twenty-fivetonsi'orapaaaage to Havre. Ward 
peraiuded aomeof his shipmates to join him in 
aeicing this bark. They got leave to go on 
obnre as for a merry-making, and in the 
night took a boat and rowed on board her. 
There were only two men on board, who 
o/Tered no resistance •, l^ey iottWitV ijxix. Vi 



sea, and in tbe moniin^ 
prixe, but only to learn tli*C on tJie 
evening the owner of the [mj we t w.l 
had his sa<piciona ronawi, bad \tt4^ 
thing except the proTiaiaM tkat had !■■' 
put on board for the Torwe. Sotlie 
feasted heartily, while A\ an! 
them that, booty ot no booty, it 
sible for them to go back to 
Accordingly they ran down 
coming across an unsuspecting 
they sTipjied alongside, jumped oo 
ma^e themselves masters of her. They 
went to Plymouth, lay for a while in Cas- 
sand Bay, got tog^ethe^ sevenU " 

among Ward's old alehouse acqi 
and sailed for the Medit«?rnme&n. 
a couple of prizes on their way, they 
off Algiers, where Ward joined' with a 
tainCaptainGiffordin an attempt tobnntW 
Turkish galleys. This utterly failed, witk 
the loss of many of their men ; and WiHL. 
having sold his prizes and ransomed ihoM of 
his men who were priaoners, made &i£D4t. 
with the Turks, and for the following j 
cruised, especially against the A'euetians tal 
the Knights of St. John, under the Turing 
or Tunisian flag, making Tunis his prindfil 
port, and building there a palace, ' beauti&4 
with rich marble and alab&ster,' * more fit for 
a prince than a pirate,' and second only W 
that of the bey in its magnificence. In I'fili 
William Lithgow [q. v.", being at Tuim, 
dined and sup|>ed with him several tinw, 
and speaks of him as having ' turned Turk' 
on account of being banished from Englaai 
It does not seem that he ever returned t« 
England. Ward's name is probablv bwt 
known as that of the hero of the balld 
' Captain Ward and the Itainbow,' whick 
is historical only so far a.s the namu tt> 
concerned. There was a Captain W»i4 
there was a king's ship Itainbow, but ihsi 
the two ever fought is a baUadmonccrs 
fiction. So also is the 6tat«ment put mts 
Ward's mouth — ' I never vi-rongedan Englidk 
ship.' Though his wealth was got togetW 
mostly at the expense of the ^'enetiaIls, W 
seems to have plundered all that came ii 
his way with exemplary impartiality. 

[A true and certain report of the begiaoi^ 
proceedings, overthrows, and now prssent ■Ok 
of Captaio Ward . . . pubUshed by .\n<ln« 
Barker, master of a ship who was taken br U> 
Onfederates of Ward, and by them to(na(ia> 
detained prisoner, 1G09, -Ito ; Newes &om tk 
Sea of two notorious pirates. Word aad Daiubt 
with a tnip relation of all or the most pina* 
by them committed. 1 809, 4to. Both of lli» 
are little better than chap-books, and their npi 
,\i\*jaT's \a «kad out by imaginatioD.] J. K L. 



WARD, JOHN {Jl. 1642-1043), poet, 

jwas a native of Tt-wkesbury, Gloucester- 

lBbin>. He was a raaii nt" »(roiiff piiritftn 

[feelinfT, und mi the outbreak nf the civil war 

Brved as a trooper under t lie Earl of ISed- 

hford [sea KutwELL, Wiim.vm, first DrKE or 

[Bedford]. On KS Dec. 1612 he tonk jmrt, 

under Sir William Wuller [<j. v.J, in the 

i!tion in which Lord Orandison was cap- 

} tared in Winchester. Ward celebrated the 

[event in a poem entitled 'The taking of 

j "Winchester by the Parliament's Forces. As 

Jiilso the surreudring up of the Castle. By 

11. W., an eye-witness' (London, Uil2, 4t()), 

in which he give.s a nia'^t detailed account of 

I the whole skimiijih, and laments over (Jraudi- 

Bon's subsequent escape from captivity. In 

1 the same year Ward also publinhed another 

I longer poem, entitled 'An Knconragement 

|<o W'arre, or Bflliim I'arliamentale ; shew- 

jini; the Unlawfulnesse of the late Bellum 

lEpiscopale' (London, 4to), which bore on 

I the tttle-pajjfe an elaborate engraving repre- 

[Bputing the prelates being borne away 'as 

lutuble before the wind." The jKiem consists 

of a long list of the moral and theological 

shortcomings of the ciivuliers. The poem 

was reissued in Iti-lJi, with a fresh title-page, 

I under the title ' The Christian's Incourage- 

iment earnestly to contend 

For Cfirial, His gtwpi-ll, nnd fur all 
Our Christian liberties in thrall, 
Which whorefuBfth let him bee 
I'or aye accursed.' 

[To this issue was added 'The Humble T'eti- 
tion of the Protestant Inhabitiints ' of part 
cif Ireland, of which, however, Ward was not 
the author. 

[Word's Worki; Corser's Collectanea (Chet- 

\hnm Soc.), v. 338-42.] K. I. C. 

WARD, JOHN (lrt79P-17o8), bio- 
grapher of the ttresham professors, son of 
John Ward, a dissenting minister, by his 
•wife, Constancy llayner, was born in London 
1 about 1679. For some years he was a clerk 
I in the navy oflice, prosecuting his studies in 
leisure hours with the assistance of John 
' Ker, who kept an academy, first in High- 
gate and afterwards in St. John's Square, 
Clerkenwell. He left the nnvy otBce 
in 1710, and opened a school in Tenter 
I Alley, .Moorfields, which he kept for many 
years. In 1712 he became one of the earliest 
memlvcrs of a society composed principally 
^B of divines and lawyers, who met poriodicallv 
^Hin order to read discourses upon the civil 
^H law or upon the law of nature and nations. 
^BOn 1 Sept. 17'iO he was chosen prefe-ssor of 
^H rhetoric in Qresham College ( Wabd, Gres- 
^H ham Profenfors, p. 334). 

^B VOL. LIX. 



Ward was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, under the presidency of Sir Isaac 
Newton, on 30 Nov. 17'J3. He was often 
elected a member of the council of that 
society, and in 1752 he was appointed one 
of the vice-presidents (ThomsoS, Hitt. of 
the. Royal Sricieti/, Apv. No. 4, p. xxxvi). 
In August 1733 he made a journey througli 
Holland and Flanders to Paris. He waa 
elected on !> Feb. 173.j-(l a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which he became 
director on 15 Jan. 174(5 7. In .\pril 17i>3 
he was appointed vice-president of that so- 
cietv (Uouo \i,CA ronalDi/iral IJ^t, p. fl). He 
had joined aunther society formed by a 
number of noblemen and gentlemen for the 
encouragement of learning. Among the 
works printed at their e.Tpense were John 
Davis's edition of the ' Dissertations of 
.Maximus,' issued under the supervision of 
Ward, and '.Klianus, De Natura .\nima- 
lium,' edited by .Vbniham Qnmovius, who 
gratei'ully aclniowledges the assistance he 
received from M'ard. On 20 ilay 1751 
the university of Kdinliurgh conferred upon 
Ward the degree of LLli. He afterwards 
became a member of the fiontlemen's .So- 
ciety at Spalding. On the establishment of 
the British Museum he was elected one of 
the trustees. He died in his apartments in 
Gr«Bham College on 17 Oct. 1758, and his 
remains were interred in the dissenters' 
biirial-groimd, lUtiihill Fields. 

A portrait of him was presented to the 
British Museum byThoraas Hollis, who had 
been under his tuition. .Vii anonymous por- 
trait is in the National Portrait Qallery, 
London. 

His principal works are : 1. ' De ordine, 
sive deveuustaet elegant itum vocabulorum, 
turn membrorum sententite collocntione,' 
London, 1712, 8vo. 2. 'De Asse et partibua 
ejus coiumentarius,' London, 171!), 8vo 
(anon.); reprinted in 'Monumenta vetustatia 
Kempiann,' 1720. 3. 'Ad C(m. Middletoni 
de medicorum iipiid veteres Homanos de- 
gentium condilione dissertationem, quio ser- 
vilem atque ignobileni earn fuisse eonlendit, 
responsio,' London [I'ebrimry 1726-71, 8vo. 
Conyers Middleton [ij. v.] published a de- 
fence of hia dissertation in 1727, and to 
this Ward replietl in 4. ' Dissertntionis . . . 
de medicorum Romas degentium conditione 

robili et Bervili defensio eiaminata,' Ltm- 
1, 1728, 8vo. 6. • The Lives of the Pro- 
fessors of Gresham College, to which is pre- 
fixed the T/ife of the Founder, Sir Thomas 
Gresham,' London, 1740, fol. There is in the 
British .Museum an interleaved copy of this 
valuable biographical work, with numeraaa 
manuscript addvlvoii% tt.xv^ t<iTt«R.'Cvsv\a\rj ^^oa 
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8«cri"<l Scripture*,' L-imlon, l7t31,Hvo. The 
ori^inul manUKcript is in the Britifih Muovum 
(A'J'lit. M.S. IJ267). Several manuscript 
compilationi by him are pn>serre<l in the 
Bntish Museum, iacludin);: 1. 'Journal of 
ail Hicunion through Holland and I'nrt of 
KUndem to Pari*,' 17.i3 (Addit. MSS. «i%'i, 
Oi.'W). 2. 'Collections ndating to the l$ri- 
ti»h Museum, 17.W-M' (A<ldit. M.S. <!17»). 
3. ' Memoir* relating to (invthnm College' 
(Addit. M.SS.(319.''.-2aS). 4. ' Mi«c.dlaneou» 
Collections relotin); to Oresham Colleire ' 
(Addit. MSS. «19;!, (lli)l, 02061. 5. • Monu- 
mciiinl andotherinscriptinnsinUreek, I^atin, 
and Knglijih (Addit. M.S.024.3). 0. 'Carminn 
puerilia' (Addit. MS. 6242, p. I ). 7. ' Essay 
on I'olyjfBmy ' l.Vddit. MS. B2tt', f. ll.j). 

lie also rendered valuable assistance in 
the publication of De Thou's ' History,' 1728 ; 
AinHWorth's 'Latin Dictionary.' if.'lti, and 
also the editionsof I74(land 17')2; the works 
of Dr. Georpe Benson ; and the second edition 
of .Martin Folke-t's ' Table of Knplish Gold 
Coin*.' Ha translated into Latin the eighth 
edition of Dr. Mead's ' Discourse of the 
Plague' (172.3), edited William Lily's 
' J>atin (irammur' in 1732, and contributed 
numerous papers to the ' l'hilo..iophical 
Transact ions.' 

I Birch's .Vccount of the Lifo of John WarJ, 
od. Mnty; Nichols's Lit. Anrcd. ; Notfs and 
Queries, 1st ser. vii. 431 ; Chalmers's Ijfe of 
Buddifflan, p. 42.] T. C. 

WARD, JOH\ (1781-1837), mystic, 
knfiwn as ' Zion Ward,' was born at the'Oove 
of Cork, now Quei^nstown, on 25 Dec. 178L 
In July 17SX) his parents took him to Hristol, 
where at twelve years of Bfje he was appren- 
ticed to a shipwright, and got into bad 
habits. His father took him to London in 
1797, where he learned shoeinaking from his 
brother, but soon went on l)oard the Ulanche 
man-of-war as n shipwright, and was present [ 
at the engagement with the Danes at Copen- 
hagen on 2 April 1 MOl . In 1 s03 he was paid | 
off at Sheeruoss, got married, and supported 
himselfas a shoemaker. He ha<l been brought I 
up a Calvinist, but, removing to Carmarthen, 
he joined the methodists at his wife's in- i 
stance. I'nable to experience conversion, he 
roturoed to London, resolving to ' never more 



hmr.- ' '-^to dowi**- •^^•^•"' 

heir >iiiialiL'' 

at L,...i .>,i.Ht Chapel, 'a 

to join the baptists. ' 'li -si 

(180»i» he conntMtf'!'! hitiisel' jiV 

]iendents: in 1813 be joined the J^ii- 
manians [see Saxdemax, UoBBBii,wiu« 
him out as a villnKB prmcher. 

Just after the death of Joann» SomkB 
[q. Y.l her ' Fifth Book of ^y.>ndr^^ W14 
came Into his li«nd«. Ita unirerMUiac^ 
tivatedhim.and he began to pwiach il. Ik 
led to his rejoining the io«<thoaist«,«iMMA 
him a locjil preacher, but soon di imit sidla | 
for heresy. The Soutbootli«n» wwdd 1 
receive him. Con%'inced by theiMunVl 
Joanna .Southcott that prophecy is'sliniB | 
gift,' he reaijrted to various cUimant'toi 
spiration. In this wnv be fell in irilh Kaj I 
Boon of Staverton. I>evon«hire, * Siti^\ 
tarian fanatic, who professed to b« Ja 
Southcott revived. H- >.< .-^im.- • j^de'd I 
the letters she dictated iddiMthrl 

read nor writf) for the I- '. ' iierl 

followers. At length, in iB2.J. he eonowjj 
himself to be tho recipient of an iUamimia [ 
guri><i.'*sing that of bis inslructrrs«. Outtl 
lowers reckon their rears from thJi{«(| 
1826 being ' First year, new dale.' 

In IH27 he gave up eihoemakiaff lo |»J 
cbiim his divine call. Hi» wife ui( 
thought him mod. lie wa» Krooefct I 
a Southwark magistrate ■' 
committed to Newington v^ 
months. On hi« liberation i^J'i Mn. 
he claimed to be ' u new man, liarmj;! 
nume,'/Cion. lie called himself al»' 
as lieing the spiritual otTspring ejp 
Joanna Southcott. lie obtii'' ' 
in Charles William T>vort (■ 
in concert with whom he ' 
print tracts. He made con\ • 
of personal visits to Nottiiu-... 
tield, Worksop, Blyth, Barnsley, iJinE»| 
ham, and Sheftield'. In 1831 he prazkl 
regidarly at Bornugh Chapel, SomJini| 
and in September he attnirf>d W'^'tr,- \n9 
discourses ut the Kotuii' ' 
made notorious bv the . 

Taylor (1784-lH44Uq. v.] 

in 1S.'S2 Wanl and TVort eatti" itrt«< 
lision with the authorities n' ' 
had posted placards annoiu 
on a fast day, 16 Julv. Thi'it- 
torn down by a local clergyman, .' 
(il. 1882), on whom, under pi 
torn placards, Twort comru . 
Ward and Twort were iruii. 1. 
phemy and assault. Tried on 4 ^ 
Sir .Tames Alan I'ark [q. v.]. Twui. -• 
victed of the assault, and both wen i 
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(Tuihy of blaaphemy.niid sentenced toeighteen 
months' iniprisotiment in Dtrliy gaol. On 

»15 Aug. Henrv Hunt [tj. v.] presented a peti- 
tion to the House ot Commons from two 
hundred citizens of London, expreswing' ' dis- 
gust. aucJ indigimtion' at the sentence, and 
■ BPiijing for the release of Witrd and Twort. 
lliint uiade a violent attack on the govern- 
ment for prosecuting opinions. .Fost'ph Hume 
[(]. v.] spoke in favour of the petition. The 
attorney-general opposed, (hi Ilunt'smolion 
the house woa counted out while .Vlexauder 
Perceval ['(.v.] wjis speaking. Xo mitiga- 
tion of the seutenee wa.'i ohtained, hut the 
confinement, as Ward describes it, was by 
no means harsh. 

Liberated on 3 Feb. 1834, Ward added 
Bristol to his missionary resort s, and gathere<l 
a congregation there. .\t the end of 1885 
he bad a paralytic stroke. In Octol>er lS3fi 
he settled in Leed.s. He died at ill I'ark 
Lane, Leeds, on 12 Mart-h 1837. Hi.* dis- 
position was gentle, his demeanour mode.st, 
and his moral tone high; he was a suasive 
8i)eakor,nnd in C(>nversiition,aa in Iiis writing, 
snowed considerable graphic power and some 
humour. His al tempts at verse are uncouth, 
but often effective. 

Ward's naked iiliteracy will repel readers, 
yet his vein of mysticism is both rjuaint and 
curious. He is one of the \ery few Irish 
mystics. In addition to the writings of 
Joanna Southcolt and her school, he knew 
something of George Fo.x (Itili-t-lOHl) [ij. v.] 
and Lodowicke Muggleton [q. v.], hut most 
of his ideas are the result of his own rumi- 
nations on the Ilihle. Not only does ho 
treat the HiuTed iiurrative as sheer allegory 
throughout, but handling the English Bihle 
a.s a divine composition, even to the printed 
forms of its letters, he elaborates a cuhalafor 
eliciting hidden meanings. Similar tricks 
had been played with tlie Septuagint in early 
days, but Ward's manipulation of the Eng- 
lisli version is unique. II is thoologj' is a 
spiritual pantheism, which allows immor- 
tality only to the regenerate. 

Ot Ward's manuscripts a collection, in- 
cluding 360 pieces, was (1881) in the pos- 
session of Mr. 0. B. Ilolinsworth of Bir- 
mingham. His printed works include over 
thirty pieces, among which may be named : 
I 1. 'Vision of Judgment,' 1820, 2 parts, fivo. 
K2. ' Living Oracle,' 1830, 8vo. 3. • Book of 
^rLetters,' 1831, 8vo. 4. 'Discourses at the 
^ Rotunda,' 1831, 8vo. 5. 'Review of Trial 
und Sentence,' 1832, 8vo. 6. 'Creed,' 1832, 
8vo. 7. 'Spiritual Alphabet,' 1833, 8vo. 
8. 'Origin of Evil,* IB.'i;, 8vo. 9. 'Now 
Light on the Bihle,' 1873, 8vo. In 1874 a 
'jubilee' edition of his works was projected 
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by Mr. Holinsworth, with title ' Writings of 
Zion Ward, or Shiloh, the Spiritual Man;' 
only three parts were published, Birming- 
ham, 1871-5, 8vo ; but other tracts have 
been printed separately, e.g. 'Good and Evil 
made One,' 1877, 8vo. 

[.Memoir. 188I,byC.B. H[olin5worth],chioay 
fmm Ward's writings, which are full of anto- 
liiographical piirticulurs ; Hansord, 1832; Car- 
lisle'ii Isis, 1832; Ward's pamphlets; private in- 
formation.] A. G. 

WARD. JOHN (1805-184)0), diplo- 
matist, was born on 28 .\ug. 180.') at East 
(.'owes, where his father, John Word, was 
collector of customs. His mother was a sister 
ori'homas Arnold fq.v.Jof Rugby, with whom, 
as well 03 with Whately and other liberal 
political thinkers, Ward, as a young man, 
was much as.sociated. In 1831 he jointly 
edited with his uncle the short-lived weekly 
journal called 'The Englishman's Register,' 
of which .\rnold was the proprietor (cf. 
Stasi.ev, Life and Vorregponihm-e i>f Dr. 
Arnuld, 1S45, i. 285). lie abandoned the 
profession of the law, for which ho had been 
trained, >m his appointment in 1837 to an 
inspectorship of prisons, and in tlie follow- 
ing year, after acting for some months as 
irivate secretary to the first Earl of Durham 
seeT.iA.'itliTO>',JoHXGKORiiK",became through 
ii.s inHuencu secretary to the New Zealand 
Colonisation Company, on whoso behalf he 
published in ]KJ9 a lucid account of the re- 
sources of the island. He had for many 
years previously taken a keen interest in the 
|)olitics, and more especially in the com- 
mercial and industrial progress, of France, 
Belgium, and Germany, and had published 
articles on both home and foreign affairs in 
the 'Edinburgh' and ' British and Foreign ' 
reviews. Early in 1841 he wns appointed 
British commissioner for the revision of the 
Stude tolls. In 1844 he was sent to Berlin 
aft British commissioner for the settlement, 
through the arbitral ion of the king of Prussia, 
of the so-called Portendic claims on France, 
ari-sing out of 11 blockade by ["'rench ships of 
part of tbe.'Vfricun coast. In the summer of 
1845 Lord .\herdeen appointed him consul- 
general at Leipzig, with the furl her commis- 
sion to visit periodically tho.se places in 
Germany where the conferences of the ZoU- 
verein should be held. At the close of 1850 
Lord Pttlmerston instructed him to act as 
secretary of legation at Dresden during the 
diplomotic conferences held in thol capital, 
where he was a ctoee witness of the notable 
victory achieved by the policy of Austria, re- 
presentfid by Schwarzenberg. 1\\ V*SA^o» 
attended \.\itt 'NLMaick c-i^'JoiJa'ssv cR. •a^v*. ■w"^ 



manufactures, and wrotf a report on the state 
of technical instruction in Bavaria. In 18ii7 lie 
waschargeJ with an inquiry intn the political 
conditinn of tlitMhichiesnf Schk'swigand IIol- 
»tein, their relations with the Daninh crown, 
Bud the best, remedies for grievances which 
the promuljjntion of I he joint constitution 
of 18S5 had notoriously uugnienled. His 
report, though praised by the T>rince consort 
and Lord Stratford de lledcliffe, was left 
unpublished by Lord Clarendon, and the 
subsequent course of events prevented any 
poBsibility of actinjj' on his recoiumendalion 
to reorpaniso the Danish monarchy upon 
federal jirineiples. 

In iHtiO Ward, after Ix-iiip; made a (".B., 
had been noniiiuited charf,'6 d'affaires and 
consul-ifeneral fur the llause Towns and (he 
surrounding parts of (iermany, and after in 
1866 negotiatinjf, to(rfther with Lord Napier 
and Ettrick, a eoninierciat treaty with the 
Zollverein, was in the fiUowinp year raiseil 
to the rank of minister-resident. In 1870, 
owiudi to the abolition of direct diplo- 
matic relations with the llanse Towns on 
their joinitifr tho North (ierman federation, 
he left Ilauiborg. The remainder of his life 
he spent in retirement at Duverand in Ussex, 
writing his ' lieroiniseenees.' Ife died at 
Dover on 1 Sept. IwiJU, Me married Caro- 
line, dniij,'hterof .lolin JtiiUock.rectorof llad- 
winter, Ksse.x, who .^u^vi^es him. 

I Rominisceni-es of n I)ipIom(iti»t, heitiR Rocol- 
loctioDB of Oermiinv, founded nii Diiiries kept 
during the years ISlft-TO, by .loiiii Wanl. T.B. 
1872; personal knowledge.] " A. W. W. 

WAED, JOHN (182r)-1896). naval cap- 
tain and surveyor, born in Is^.'i, was son of 
Lieutenant Edward Willis Ward, U.N. (</. 
1865). lie entered the navy in 1840 on 
board the Spey brijf, packet-bout to the Wast 
Indies and the Oulf of Mexico. In Novem- 
ber of the same year the Spey was wrecked 
on the Bahama bank, and ywinf; Ward was 
sent to the Thunder, then employed in sur- 
veying the Bahamas. Ho pa.ssed his ex- 
amination in December 1848, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant on 'J Oct. 
1860. Dnrinf: l8ol-."{he was borne on the 
books of tho Fisgard for siirveyinjj duties, 
and in March 18o4 was iippointe(l to the 
Alban steamer, (hen commanded by Captain 
Henry Charles Otter, and attached to the 
fleet in tho Baltic, where she did Rood ser- 
vice in destroying telegrnplis and in recon- 
noitring in the neighbourliood of Sveaborpf 
and at Bomarsund. lu 1855 ho was with 
Otter in the Firefly, surveying on the coast 
of Scotland, at\d m VeliTuar'j \W>1 -<N*»tt.\- ■. v 
poin ted t o c om maud X\ie lim\n;T:oT , li s\.ctt.\a- \ 




yacht going out as a present to the empertr 
of Japan. In this yacht he went with Lord 
Elgin to Yeddo, in .\ugnst 1858, and, when 
tlie vessel had been handed over to the 
Japanese, retunied to Shang-hai In the Retii- 
butiou. 

< >n '2-1 Sept. lie was promoted to command 
the .\ctieon, surveying ship, and in tlie Ac- 
tieon's tender, the Dove gunboat, he accom- 
panied Lord Elgin in his remarkable voya^ 
up the yang-tse [see Osbors, She&ibs^, 
rendering important assistance in examining 
the navigable channels of the river. For 
the next tliree years he commanded the Ac- 
tieon, and in her surveyed the coast of the 
ftulf of I'e-che-li, including the harbours of 
Wei-hai-wei and Ta-lien-wan, till then un- 
known, as also the Yang-tse for two hun- 
dred miles above Han-kow. For two yeti» 
after paying off the Acta.*on in the end of 
IMfil, he was employed at the hydrographie 
office in reducing the vrork of the survey, 
and in .March 1864 he was appointed to tiwi 
Hilleman to continue the survey of theChiu 
Seas. In 1866 his health gave wav, and b» 
was obliged to return to England. ' He h»d 
no further service, and in 1870 accepted th» 
new retirement scheme. On lJ4 Sept. InS 
he was promoted to be captain on the re- 
tired li.st, and died in I.,ondon on 30 Jtn. 
ISiW, at the age of seventy, lie manitd, 
in IS.'!!.', Mary Hope, daughter of John Botrif 
of Edinburgh, and left issue. 

(PflWBun'ii Memoirs of Hydro({raphy, with i 
list of th(! charts drawa from Ward's surrem. i 
160; ADiinal Registor, 18tl6, ii. 136; Tim», 
T2 Jan. 1896; Oliphnnfs Narrative of Lonl 
Elgin's Mission to China and Japan, vol. ik 
ehapa. xiv-xii. ; Navy Lists.] J. K. U 

WARD, JOHN NVILLI.\M, fir- ^ • 
OF Dpdlby of Ca,stle Dudley, Stn!'; 
and fourth Viscur.vT Dudlet an^ v* *... 
(1781-1833), only child of William, thin! 
viscount Dudley and Ward, by his fifr 
Julia, second daughter of Godfrey Bf«Til« 
of 'rhor]>e and Ounthwaite in Vorkship", WM 
bom on 9 .Vug. 1781. His ancestor, Humhl' 
Ward, son of William Ward, iewellw t" 
Henrietta Maria, married Frances, pranl" 
daughter of Edward Sutton, baron Dudley, 
and baroness Dudley in her own rifiti 
and was on 23 .March 1644 created Bu* 
Ward [see under Dfui.i-iY, John (Snroy' 
DK. B.^HON Dudley]. His son Edward «r- 
ceeded to the baronies of Ward and Vat 
ley, and Edward's graitdnephew John ti 
1774) was created on tiil April 1763 Vis 
count Dudley and \N"ard, and was su«y*4« 
in. turn as second and thinl viscounts bi ^ 
\.^o wyoa— ■i<}csa,H!\i<i died without isjif* 
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177S; and Williain, tbeCatlmr ol' tlie subject 
of llii.-i (irtiole. 

■ Jolin Willium wnaodueatwl by vurioitspri- 
vale. Iiitors, who were fhunped bv bis tutlier 
•with injitdk'ious lre<juency. He was iillowed 
neither playmates nor sportB, and bis pre- 
cocinus talents were taxed by unremitting 
(Study. Evenliiallv a aefrarate establiabment 
was maintained for him at Paddinjiton, 
where he was placed in the eare of a fellow 

*of New College, (Ixfurd, nnined Edward 
Jtirat'S, until he went tf) Oxford. He mutri- 
Oiluted from Oriel College on 17 Oct. I'D!), 
gTiiduated B.-V. from tjurptis Cliristi College 
on 10 June ItSOL', and proceeded .M.A. ou 
14 Jan. 1H13. Subceijuently be wa.s tieiit to 
Edinburgh, and became u resident pupil of 
Dugald Stewart's, with Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Palmeraton, and Lord Asbbiirton. 

Ou 7 July 1802 he was returned member 
of parliament for Downlon in Wiltshire. 
lie acted in general with the torypurly. lie 
was a follower of Citt, and Canning was bis 
intimate friend; but he adhered with Lord 
Grenville to tbe side of Fox in 1804, and 
subsequently becanie an adherent of Can- 
ning. On 1 Aug. l!^);i be areepted the 
Chilteru Hundreds in order to stand for 
Worcestershire at a by-electiou, and was 
returneil without opposition. On SI Oct. 
1 Silt) he was returned for Petersfield in llamp- 
sbire, and on 7 May 1807 for Wun-lmm in 
l)or.<iet. Ou ti Oct. \H\'J be was ri'turned lor 
Ilchester in .Somerset, and on 8 April 18Ut, 
after being out of parliament for about half 
a year, for Bos.'siney in Cornwall. This seat 
he retained until 'J'l April \H'2H, when he 
•ucceeded bis father in the peerage. 

Thougli tbe House of Commons could 
not overlook bis great talents, he never gained 
much inttuence, speaking seldom there, and 
with little ed'ect. He was chairman of the 
committee on sinecures in 1810. As early 
as 1H14 be was oflered ollice, but declined it. 
He was in I'aris and Italy from May 1814 to 
the end of iHl/i, in \'ienna for some three 
months in 1817, and nearly nine months on 
tlie continent between September \'<'Jl ami 
June 182:;. In 1 •'^22 Canning pressed bim to 
accept tbe under-seeretaryship of foreign 
afluirs. This, after considerable hesitation, be 
lined, partly because he tbought an under- 

icretarysbip beneath his dignity. 

In 1827 be was ajipointed foreign minister 

Canning's administration, being sworn of 
lie privy council on 30 .\pril, and created 
^arl r)f Dudley of Dudley Castle on 24 Sept. 

sforeign secretary be was in many respects 

tie more than Canning's mouthpiece, and 
is independent conduct of ntfairs — for ex- 
.inple, in his dealings with Portugal — was 



not brilliant (see Edinburi/h Ilevini!,\\\ A\Q). 
He continued in office under the Uuke of 
Wellington at tbe beginning of 1828, but 
resigned with the other Canningiles — Hiu- 
kisson, Palmerslon, and OrBut^in May, and 
was succeeded by Lord .Vherdeeu. He held 
no further oHice, tlioiigh the court desired 
bira to accept the post of lord privy seal 
[I^tlfm of linrl drey to Princetm Liervti, i. 
201). While at tbe foreign office he was 
chieHy occupied with the ati'airs of Greece, 
and it was he who signed the treaty of 
I) July 1827 between (irt-at Britain, France, 
and Russia for tbe paeilication of Greece. 
It is said that shortly before Xavarino, in 
ab.sence of mind, he put a despatch for the 
French amba.ssador into an envelope ad- 
dressed to the llussian ambassador. Prince 
Lieven returned it, saying tlmt of eour.se he 
had not read it, but firmly believed the step 
to have been a diplomatic trap laid for him 
by Lord Dudlev, whom be admired accord- 
ingly. His only further jiublic activity was 
H verv vehement resistance to the first He- 
foruritill in 1831. 

Eccentricity Lord Dudley had inherited 
from his father, and jierhaps from his mother, 
who in her later days was intemperate. He 
was always shy, but !is he grew older bis 
manner became noticeably strange. He was 
given to solilocjuies — a habit said to have 
been caught from Dugald Stewart — and as 
he rehearsed to himself what he was going 
to say to others in two voices, a gruff and a 
shrill one (ilooHK, Memoirs, iv. 87), it was 
said, ' It is only Dudley talking to Ward.' 

; His ab.sence of mind, even when entertain- 
ing friends, as be con>tantly did, gave rise 
to numberless stories. On .'! March 18.32 his 
beba\ ionr to bis guests at dinner at bis house 
in Park Lane was so strange that oneofthem, 
Sir Henry Halford [q. v.], intervened, and 
eventually ordered him to be placed under 
restraint at Norwood in Surrey, where, after 
a stroke of (laralysis, be died unmarried on 
ti March ]8;J3. On bis death tbe earldom 
and viscount cy became extinct ; the barony 
pas.-ied to bis second cousin, William Humble 
Ward, tenth baron ( I78l-ls;l.")), on whom 
be bad settled 4,0(K>/. per unnuin, and the 
greati-r part of his vast fortune of 80,IXJO/. a 
year be h'ft to his heir's eldest son, William 
n '^17-1885), who was created u viscount 
and earl on 17 Feb. 1860, and was father of 
the ])resent oarl. 

Lord Dudley's natural talents were great, 
and he was a highly educated, industrious, 
and well-read man. lie wa-i a good 
scholar, knew Virgil almost by heart, and 

, capped quotations from the ' irFAwW -wvOa. 

I LoMia \.\\\\ \:\W \}t\a V\-r% ^j-wxaSi. Niaa.- 
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■elfTUiquiatied. Ilia rrlort about X&poteon I 
in 1817 to Mi!tt<?Tiiirli, nrhum he pereonalW 
dUliVed, ' II a rvada U gloirepa**^ douteu5e 
et 1a rroomm^ future impocsible,' is well 
known ; and tbf mot that *evL-n worn; than 
the cant of patriotinn i< its recant,' often { 
attributed to Uossell, is alao ascribed to . 
him. 

He had considexable talents aa a writer, 
and contributfd sevtral article* to the 
* Qiinrterly Review,' notablj an estimate of 
rfiome Tooke, whom he had known when he 
^aa young, a review of Itojrer»"» ' Columbu*,' 
which he attacked (ix. 207i, and an article 
tin Fox (ii. 313). Itoger* avenged Dudley s 
critical censurex in the t-pigram : 1 

Ward has no henrt. they say, bat I deny it ; 
He has a heart, and gau his speeches by it 

(Clatdes, Itogert and hit Contfinporarier, 
i. 122). Dudley's letter* toCoplf.<ton, bishop 
of IjlundalT, were edited by the bi.ihop and 
pulilislifd in 1840 by John Murray, whom 
Dudley hud long known (Menwiri of John 
Murray, ii. 443). The jiortrait prefixed to 
this book is iaid to be a bad one (. Quarterly \ 
Jleview, Ixvi. 78). 

[Gent. Mag. 1833, i. 367; Kaikra's Joomal ; \ 
Qrerille Memoirs, 1st ser. ; Lord l>>lchester"s 
Diaries: Croker Pitpers, ii. 170; Moore's Life 
of Byron, passim ; EdioburghBe\-ie«-, Ixvii. 79.] < 

J. A. H. 

"WARD. JOSIIIW ( I680-1761), quack- 
doctor, born in 168.'>, was descended from I 
the family of Ward of Wolverston Ilall in 
Sufl'olk. Beyond the doubtful statement I 
that be began life as a drysalter in London 
in Thames Street, in {mrtnerahip with his ' 
brother William, nothing i.s known of his 
earlier years. On 27 .Jan. 1710-17 he was re- 
turned to parliament for .Marlborough, but on ' 
13 May 1717 hi« name was era.sed by order of 
the House of Commons, and that of Gabriel 
Roberts substituted, on th>' ground that he 
had been improperly returned, a conclusion 
Iiardly surprising, since lie hud not received a 
single vote. Previously to hi.s ili-privation, 
however, hi^ had Hed to France, p-rlmps on 
account of some share in the rising of 1715. 
He toiik refuge at .St. (lermuiii, iind after- 
wards among the Knglisb colony at Dun- 
kirk. In France be .■supported himself 
chierty bv the sule of his famous 'drop and 

EiU,' with wliich he professed to cure every 
uinnn miilady. Towards the close of his 
ri'sidence in France he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the autlinrities, and was only 
saved from im])risonmi'nt in the Bastille by 
the ffood offices o( John l'n(fe. afterwards 
member of parliament fur Chichester, and 
secretary of the treasurj-. 



Waril's drop waa fint iMute ItaovsJ 
F.ngland bv .Sir TbotiiM BobinHtt h.i 

• long Sir "fhoma*.' whose «e«l wm tidtB 
in verse bv ^^ir Charlea Hanbury- Willi 
(Porm:*. 1822. ii. 1). About tb- 
AN'anl obtained a pardoji from ' -i 

relumed to Eng^lund. Tlv »\ ...^i. 

tisemnntand by tbeaocon ' of not 

startling cures he soon If mom, ni 

secured for his pill nnd drop an enomm 
sale. lie enjoyed the patmnage of thekii^ 
whose immediate displea-sure and more Im. 
ing esteem he won by curing his did<iMii_ 
thumb with a. violent wrench, 
allowed him an apartment in the i 
office, Whitehall, wher« he minifier-i ti 
the poor ut his majesty's expense. f'Wr- 
field was one of his patrons, and CnWa 
enumeratns him among those by w lium ti 
youth was tortured or relieved {.iut-Jm~ 
i/raphy). The dying Henry Fieldm? 4I.. 
cnnsu]t*«d him for his ailments, and pi4j 
high tribute to his kindne^a and so^aat] 
hii' ' X'oyage to Lisbon,' though he 
compelled to acknowledge that in hii ( 
case AN'ard's medicines ' had seldoa 
perceptible operation,' and ' that Mr. Wa 
declared it was as vain to attempt swa 
him as a deal board.' Ward's mosit oAi ' 
siastic patron, howcTcr, was Lieuteatf- 
general Churchill, -who rendend him gM 
service by extolling his wares amoof titi 
aristocracy (cf. Wir.UJkMs, Poems, i. :"~ 

Ward purchased three houses in Pii 
near St. James's Park, and converted i 
into a hospital for liis po<ir patients, | 
whom he showed great generosity, 
their lienefit he took another bouse ia^ 
city, in Thrt>adneedle Street. Larg«( 
resorted to him daily, and it becamol 
habit of many ladies of fashion to sit I 
his drK)rs distributing his medicine to J I 
comers. This extraordinary suc«ei:' «■ | 
not relished by more regular praclitrasak 
Churchill, when asked by IJiieen Cerolw I 
whether it was true that. Warl'' mt^ito! \ 
had made a man mad, replie<l ' V*>, msdia. 
Dr. .Mead' (Tprser, Reprint "/ .WiWl 
t/tnroug Work* and Memoir* of Cktftirjidi,l 
ii. 1. 6(1, 79). From the close (rf 1»| 
Ward was constantly attacked in praecMll 
verse. On 28 Nov. 1 7'Ai a writer ia iWl 
' Daily Courant' declared the pill and iwl 
partofaplottointroducepoperviotoEi^lm| 
basing his suspicions on the 'long reudor 
of Ward in France, and on the s»al di 
Koman catholic Lady Gaf^e in distrib 
his pill. On the some day the 'Grnbf 
Joumul' commenced a violent attack I 
Ward's remedy, for which he un 
fully proceeded against the proprietor il^ 



king's bi>nch and llit> eourt of common 
pleas. Notwithstanding fhe testiinony ol' 
lames lieynolds (IU8«-1";«) [q. v.]," the 
iJord chief baron of <'xche(juer, to the 
' miraciiliiuR ett'ects' of Ward's ri-mndy on 
(lis maid-.servant, and the more iinalified 
approval of Horace Walpole, it was con- 
ciusivelv shown that beyond some sliglit 
^^knowleige of pharmacy, ^Vftrd was destil ute 
^■of medical lenrnin^;; that his pill and drop 
^Hwere preparations of imtimony very vioU-ul 
^Kin their action, and ijiiite iintit. fur general 
^*119«; and thu.( his remedies killed as many ns 
they cured. Tliese disconriiginf; discoveries 
^_did not, however, lessen the confidence of 
^■tlie public. In 1748, when an ii|iotheciiries 
^■BCt was introduced into parliann'nt to re- 
strain unlicensed persons from compounding 
medicines, a clause was inserted s]»'einily 
BXeraptiiig Ward by name from the re- 
trictions imposed. 

In later life he enlarged llie number of 

bis nostrums, adding among other medicim-s 

fa particularly harmful eyewash. His jiills 

talso were elnbonited into three varieties, 

blue, red, aud pur[ih', all containing anti- 

Bony, aud two of them arsenic, ile made 

KttemptH to manufacture porcehiin and snlt- 

etre, and was the first to bring to notice in 

3ngland the method of preparing sul]iliuric 

lacid by burning the sulphur with sultjielre. 

le took out a patent for his invention on 

B3 June 174'.l ( So. tH4), and carried on the 

aunulacture with great secrecy, first at 

rwiekenham, and afterwards at IJichmond. 

Che stench from Iris works caused intense 

annoyance to the residents in these diatrict.s 

(nu.^NDE, M'tniinl of ChnnUtry, Ib;}(>, i. l!0). 

LT^'ard died iit Whitehall, aged Hi, on til Xov. 

^761. Ile amassed a good fortune, the bulk 

of which be bH([ueathed to his grtjnt-niece, 

"teltecca, daughter of Knox Ward, C'larcn- 

BU.X king of arms, and to his sisters, Mar- 

iret Gansel and .'Ynn .Manly; Knox Ward's 

cms, Ualpb and Thomas, are also mentioned 

Jill his will, which, dated 1 .March 17(J0, was 

fprinted in the 'tTentleraan's Magazine '( 1702, 

2<Jt>). In it he desired to be buried in 

ont of the altar of Westminster Abbe}', or 

I* as near to the altar as might be.' The 

ecret.s of his medicines were be(|ueathed 

John Page, who had succoured him in 

?"rance. Page published them under the 

itle of ' Receipts for preparing and com- 

funding the Principal Medicines made use 

bf by the late Mr. Ward' (I.onduu, 1 7l'«.1, 

Bvo). Page arranged that tlie protits from 

the sale of the medicines should be divided 

etween the .\sylum for Female ( Jrphans 

ad the Magdalen, and placed the charity 

Ituidcr the charge of ^ir John Fielding. At 



first t!n-y afforded a considerable revenue, 
but, deprived of the advertt.sement of Ward's 
[tersonality and robbed of the allurement 
of mystery, they soon fell into disu.se. 

While brusque in his dealings with his 
superiors in rank, Ward was a man of 
kindly nature ami was benevolent to the 
poor. When remonstrated with for turning 
ins back when leaving the royal presence, he 
replied, 'His majesty sutlers no harm in 
seeing my back, but were I to break my 
neck from a regard for ceremony it would 
be a sad loss for the poor.' He gave away 
large suras in relieving distress (cf. Ann. lien. 
1 7o9 i. 132, 1 7(HI i. Ill), lie was generally 
known as '.Spot Ward' from a claret- 
coloured mark on one side of his face. He 
is alluded to by Churchill in his 'Ghost' 
(hk. vi. 1. »>1), and ridiculed by I'ope in his 
* Imitations of Horace' (bk. i. ep. vi. 1. 5<i, 
bk. ii. ep. i. I. 181). Several satires on him 
apj)eared in the ' Oentleman'a Magaiine' 
and elsewhere (cf. fimt. Mai/. 1734, pp. 387 
(i58). A full-length statue by Agostino 
Cnrlini [q. v. ) stands in the entrance to the 
hall of the Society of .Vrts in John Street, 

• .\delphi. He is a conspicuous figure in 
Hogarth's ' Consultation ot Physicians,' and 
is depicted in the" Harlot's Progress '(pi. v); 
his [portrait was also painted by E. Loving 
and Thomas Itardwell, and engraved respec- 
tively by Baron ""J 'JV Faber (UttoMLEV, p. 
39.->). 

The fame of Ward's remedies produced a 
literature considerable in size though ephe- 
meral in character. Among the publica- 
tions on the subject are: 1. 'The Hrop and 
Pill of Mr. Ward considered by Daniel 
Turner in an Epistle to Dr. James Jurin,' 
London, 1 "•■•»>, 8vo. 2. ' An Answer to 
Turner's Letter to Jurin, wherein his in- 
jurious Treatment of Mr. Ward, and his In- 
decent Uetleutions upon my l.,ord Chief- 
justice Iteynolds's Account of a Heniarkable 
Cure . . . are justly answere<l by Edmund 
Piicke, M.I).,' London, 1735, Byo. 3. ' Pil- 
luIiD Wardeiinic Dissectio et Examinatio: 
or Ward's Pill Dissected and Examined,' 
l.K)ndou, 173Ci, Hvo. 4. ' A True and Candid 
Kelatiou of the Ctood and Had Efl'ects of 
Joshua Ward's Pill aud Drop by Jos. Clutton,' 

I London, 1736, 4to. 

[Diivv's Suffolk Collections in Brit. Mut. 
Adillt. 'MS. !91.')4 ff. 200-i; Wodd's Nug« 
t.biiurgica', 1824, p. 271 ; Wiiylen's Hist, of 
Marll)or.iU(;h, 1854. pp. 356-7; London Mag. 
1735 p. 11, 1748 pp. 225, 2;i5, 460 ; Gent. Mag. 
1734 pp. 389, 616. 657, eeo, 070, 173.1 pp. 10, 
23, 66. 1736 p. 672, 1740 p. 515, 1759 p. 606, 
1760 p. 294, 1766 p. 100; Annual R«%\».v«, 
1761, i. \S5-.C^va<i»VC*'£a<A.."^OTV*. \%S.V»- 
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132 ; Joarnmlsof QoMeof CoBotow, zriii. U, 187. 
4«1.&47; Kot«*uidQa«ic)k,Sn) Mr Ji. 171-2. 7<b 
■er. vii. 81. 273 ; Johima'* Xraoiis of HajIc/. 
1823, i. 72 : Bjknb'* Bcmain* (Cbetluui Soc), i. 
ISO; Smith'* Nollrken* itDtl h>* Tim**, ad. 
G<wn. p. 61 ; Noble'* Uiix. of lb* CoUrga of 
Arm*. 1804, pp. 382-3; Pope'* Work*, ed. Elwin 
uul Coarthope, iii. 320-1, 360; Honue W&l- 
pole't Letter*, ed. CunDiBKbam, iii. '280 : Pro- 
fcMionsI Anecdotes, 1825. i. 282-5. ii. 198; 
Hatjr's Memoin) of t'bcster6el-i, ii. I ; Reprint of 
Wslpole's msnn.'U'ripl not«s to Mnty. p. 44, in 
MiaoelUoie* of PtiiluLihloo Soc. toI. x. ; Court 
Md Family of George ill, 1821. i. 185.] 

E. I C 

WARD, NATHANIEL (loTS-lflob), 
puritAii divitie, the second son of John Ward, 
miniitl^r (probably curate) at Haverhill, 
Suffolk, and Suitan, hiii wife, was bom at 
Haverhill in 1.578 (not 1570; Ilean proves 
thin in hi« Memoir). Samuel Ward (1577- 
l(MO)Jq.v.] was hi* elder broth<'r. Nathaniel 
matriculated from Kmmanuel I'ollege. Cam- 
bridge, in 1596, and proceeded 1)..\. in the 
spring of 1600 and M.A. in 1603. He wag 
at first intended for the law, and appear!! to 
bare passed 5ome years in travelling m Swit- 
serlsnd, Holland, Prussia. and Denmark. Hut 
in KI18 he took holy orders. From IttiO to 
1624 he seems In have been chaplain to the 
colony of British merchants at Elbing. lie- 
turning to England, he was curate of St. 
Jamett's, Piccadilly, from 8 June 1026 to 
14 Feb. 1628: thencebewas presented to the 
rectory of Stondon Maaaey, Csaex, of which 
Sir Nathaniel Kich [q. v.] was patron. 

In 1629 Ward was recommended to the 
Massachuaetts Company as pastor, but at 
that time he declineil tiieir offer. In 16.33, 
after having been several limes reprimanded 
by Laud, he was removed from his living on 
account of his puritan views, and in 1634 he 
emigrated to Massachusetts, and sctt.Ud as 
minister at Agawam, soon afterwards called 
Ipswich. Ill l(t36 he rfsigiipil I he cure 
because of impiii red henlth. In l(j;W liewn.< 
joined with the liev. Jnlin Cottun of Hoston 
in framing (he first rode uf laws e.*t(ibli.«liwl 
in New Lnglnnd. These nre pciicniUy ad- 
mitted to have been n reinurkiiblf cnmpila- 
tion, showing mu(rh Ingal knowledge; they 
wore passed by the general court in 1641, 
under the title ' Hody of l/iberties.' In thiit 
year he preached the S'-rnion fur the gt-nenil 
election, and in Ileceniber of (he same year 
the genenil court granted him six hiindred 
ttcrt^s of land near i'entiicket, ufterwards 
called Haverhill. These he eventually made 
over to the iinivernity of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ward's influence wU\i t\\e govcTOtnfttvt vtaa 
considerable. li\ lOl'l Ue wns oive o^ vV^ss* 



who signed the memonal against tie Mti*a 
of the governor in the case of tiie i" 
between I.a Tour and I>'A ulnar, tbe 
booring French go^-entois. Oa 5 Jnly 
he was appointed a meaber of the 
mittee Cor revising the laws of Maaai 
In 1615 "Ward wrotei the ' :<4aiple 
Aggawam' (the Indian name for I^ _ 
and sent it to England, where it wai pi^ 
li.shed in 1047, and passed through fonr e&- 
lions (Xotet and QMerww, 8th ser. iii. 216, 
:i94). In 1646 he hinwelf retiimeal to Eog^ 
land. Partly through this book be becanc 
well known, and on 30 June 1U47 p: 
to the House of Commons against ti 
trol of parliament by the armr, eivir 
siderable offence by his plain t-r 
in 1048 he received the liviii^ _^ 

in Esaex, where he died some time betxt 
November 1052. 

Ward was married, but his 'wife's name ii 
not recorded. He left twosona — JohB,v)ie 
was for a time rector of Iladleigh, SnffoOk. 
and followed his father to Xew England; 
Jame.'i, fellow of Magdalen Collegt», Oxford- 
and a daughter, Susan, who married Gil» 
Firmin ^n. v.] 

Ward was famous for his incisive wit. 
which * made him known to moi« England* 
than one'(CoiTox Mather, J/or^na/ui, 1855. 
i. 522). He was moreover a m«n of jud^ 
ment and grayity. Besides the/works in«B- 
liiined, Ward published: 1. 'A Religidw 
Helreat sounded to a Keligiou.-* Army by o» 
that desires to be faithful to his tounirr 
though unworthy to be named,' 1647. 2. 'Tu 
the Parliament of England. The bumbb 
Petitions, Serious Suggestions .... of son* 
moderate and loyall .... freeholders of lk» 
ICastem jVssociatiiin,' 1650. Possibly ab* 
he was the author of 'Mercurius Antimf 
ehanicus, or the Simple Cobler's Bov,' liM'. 
condemning the execution of Charles I. Ih 
edited the tracts called 'The Day breakin* 
with the Indians in New England,' 16jr 
(Massachusetts Historical Soc. 3rd ser. rol 
iv.) 

[Collections of Miusaehaaetts Historic*] Soc. 
especially .Inl *er. i. 'J38, viii. (viasim, 4rh tO- 
vil. 23-9 (where some of hi» letters »i» l^ 
printed); .Savsce'si Oeoefilo^ioal Dirt.; SoUi 
und Queries. 1867. 3rd ser. xi. 237 ; n Memoird 
Nuthtniel Ward bj John Ward I>nin, Alt'**?- 
1868 i AUibone's Diet. Engl. Lit. and sutkJ^ 
rilirs there cited; Davidii's NonconformitT n 
'•^"'■t] C. A. &. 

WARD, NATHAXIEL HAGSH.^W 
(iriM-l.SJSl, botanist, sou of Stephen SmA 
Ward. n medical man, was bom in Lond* 
in 1791. He began collecting plants tid 
"\\M«tvs. tt«.t\>i '\\\.\\^v, Mid was sent, wbn 
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Ithirteen, on a voyage to JntniiicB, where he 
Iviis so impressed by the tropical vepetatinn 
|of the inferior as (o beeorne an ardent bo- 
unigt. He was apprenlicej to his father's 
Iproffssion, studied at the Lnndon Hospital, 
Und attended the botanical demonstrations 
land herborisings of Tbomus Wheeler |ij. v.l, 
IdenKinstratiir to the Society of Apotheciiries. 
lllftvinf; sncceeded to his father's practice 
|«t Wellelose Square, AV'hitechapel, he <!e- 
iToted the eurly uiorning hours to collecting 
Iplants round London, freijuently viaitinpthe 
Ignrdensof the Messrs. Loddipes at Hnckney, 
land those nt Chelsea and Kew. In later 
[years he frequently stayed with his fuiuily 
lltt C'obham in Kent. Doing liis best to ciil- 
rtivflte plants aniid the increasingly smoky 
surroundings of his home, and to encoorag*' 
window-gardening among the working- 
classes, the ebanee sprouting of some seedling 
plants in u tmttle, in which, in IH'Jl), he hud 
[placed a chrysalis, suggested to him the prin- 
I ojplsof I he W'ardian ca>e. These plants grew 
Ifour years without water. In 18.'W ho .sent 
rtwo cases containing growing ferns and 
rgrasKcs to Sydney, where they wt-re refilled, 
Itheir contents reaching England alive, witb- 
Lout having been watered, and although ex- 

fosed to snow and a lerapeniture of 20° 
'. oir Cape Horn, and to one of l'2if F. on 
Ithe equator. In It^Sti Sir Williiim .Iiickson 
jHooker [q. v.l published an account of the 
jdiscovery in the ' Cotu|Hinioti tolheBotani- 
icol Miigazine' {i. ;il7-A)), as an 'improved 
I met hod of transporting living jdiints,' and 
[Ward himself issued a pamiiblet on the 
[♦ Orowth nf Plants without open lC,\posure 
fto Air.' Faraday lectured on the siilijeot 
»t the linyid Instiiulion in 18;i8, and .lohn 
[\Villianis'(1796-lS;MH [q.v.l, ' the martyr of 
I ICrromaugn,' by means of the AVnrdinn case 
lintroduced the Chinese or Cavendish banana 
[fromChBtsworlh toSamou, whence, in 1840, 
'George I'ritchard [ij. v.] took it to Tonga 
and Fiji. The value of the invention was 
further demonstrated by I'ohert Fortune's 
conveyant'*' uf twenty thonsand tea phint.s 
' from .Shanghai to the Himalayas, and subse- 
i quently by the iutroduefion of the cinchona 
into India by the .same means. From l><:!ti 
I to ISol Ward acted us examiner in botany 
I to the Society of Apothecaries; in the latter 
year he became master, and afterwards trea- 
Leurer, of the society. He was mncb inte- 
rested in the mainlenatice of (be Chel.aea 
Uotanical Carden, and arranged the t ninsfer, 
Jin 18ti3, of the herbaria of Itay, IJnIe, and 
Il2and to the safer custody of the British 
Museum. He was an original member of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, acting from 
I its fuuudation in IbUti a^ ita local secretary 



for London ; and, in conjunction with bis 
neighbours, lulwin and JohnThoma.'itJuekett 
[q. v.], founded in 1 8^19 the Microscopical 
(now the I'oyal Microscopical) Society. On 
retiring from practice Ward removed loClap- 
ham liise, where he devoted himself to gar- 
dening and to the increase of his neatly 
mounted herbarium, which contained twenty- 
five thouguml specimens. He died at St. Leo- 
nard's. Sussex, on 4 June 1868, and was 
buried in Norwootl cemetery. Ward was 
elected fellow of the Linnean Society in 1817, 
and of the Royal Society in lUtrJ ; his por- 
trait, painted by J. P. Knight, was pre- 
.lented by suliscription to the former bo<lv in 
lK.")ij; and bis name was commemorated by 
his friends William Henry Harvey [q. v.] 
and William Jackson Hooker in Wardia,t, 
genua of South African mosses. His chief 
iuiiependent publication was 'On the (JrowtL 
of Plants in closely glnited Cases,' 184l!, 8vo, 
of which a second edition, illustrated by his 
daughter-iu-Iaw, Mrs. .Stephen Ward, and 
her brother, E. W. Cooke, R.A., appeared in 
I8rj2. 

[Britten and Bnalger'ii Biogr. Index of 
llutiiiiists, aud uiithoritit-B there cited.] 

G. S. B. 

WARD, Sir P.\TIENCE (lt52[)-1090), 
lord mayor of London, was the son of Tho- 
mas and Elizabeth Wurtl of Tanshelf, near 
Pruitefroct. .■\ccording to his own ' Me- 
moirs,' on incomplete copy of which, made 
by I'r. Birch, is in the Hrilish Mu.seum 
{Atimmii/h MS. 42J4, f. l^t'S), he was boni 
at Tanshelf on 7 Dec. Iti'Jll, and received the 
name of Patience I'mm his father, who was 
disappointed at not having a daughter. He 
lost his father at the age of five, and was 
brought up by his mother for the ministry. 
\\'ith this view, he tells us, he was sent to 
the university in lt!43, under the care of a 
brother-in-law, but nllerwards turned his 
attention to mercbandise. His liberal edu- 
cation bore fruit, as bis name is found in the 
list of fellows of the Koyal Society in 1682, 
twenly-two years after its foundation. On 
HI June l<i4tlliewns apprenticed for eight 
years to Launcelot Tolson, merchant -taylor 
aud merchant-adventurer, of St. Helen's, 
Rishopsgate, with whom he lived until bi.s 
morriage (NV'llsoN', Nl. Lairrenre Poniitnry, 

C. 242, note h]. He afterwards set up in 
usiness for himself in St. Lawrence Pount- 
ney Lane, where be occupieda portion of the 
ancient mansion variously known ns' Manor 
of the liose ' and Poultney's Inn, the house 
having formerly belonged to Sir John Poult- 
ney ^see Pi'lte.sey or Poultney, Sik Johw 
dk]. The house is shown in Ov;\V.V«^ «x>.%k 
, Motgau's ' ^\.Kg ol \jov4\o\x; Vira , '»»S^ ■ 
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ialSTKCuBMi, 

B»«M (faded 
lC<aVM4«B leOCTLm the M 

(BifaUrf 7^ faL «M V AX the 
kr hiitTT OS 9 Oct. tC^ vbck 
thekav WaMed wick hi* pnavce. Wvd. 

'«rilfc atkar ■iiuwi.M, ww fc^^Koa (Lc 
Hwn, Ptdigm ^ r«»lfi. «. Jpl). U« 
-VM ciaetaa lori iMVvr «■ fitiit i dav 
MBC^M aiKiwiwi»<fc»<»»0>g.«iJ- 

la kM liwtioB «ra«^ < 
M80^ fat) ke *wn^ — iftawl ftaumam, 
TW fa^MBt ««• of peat Mc- ' 
*d WW fnnided at tke eoit of t£e I 

[ Mwri i Mt Taytowf C—fanr, by T Vaaaa Jor- 
^■* [^- v-^ *^ ci*? yoat-' It it of •oadal 
jat«R«t« and ia fcJlr d eacfibeJ ia Uowe'a 
•EvarrUar Book'(L I44<V-«S>; a eoor of 
thaompnal b in tke GaOdUl lawy. I 
OaWMaich Itei tke ki^ £Moh«dkt» 
tkbd liMTt paritament. and on 13 May tke i 
cwimmm eoaneil, by a namnr majority of 
iiaatteen, agreed toaddxeai ike king, pnying 
kim to cauae a pariiaawnt to neet, and con- 
tinne to at until doe pmriaiea were made 
for tke Mcuritr of liis mueaty'a person and 
ki« people. Ward, who tided wits tke oppo- 
ation, had the nathaaldal taak of preeenttnj; 
tbU addrr«a, and the fint attempt to do io 
failed, I lit- dtrputation being told to meet tUe 
ifinfc «t Hampton Court on 19 May. ^^^^en 
that day arrived tluf civic deputation were 
tumiuarily diKmiMw^. Ward, however, re- 
cHved a voto of thanks from the prand jury 
at th« Old Bailey for the part he had taken 
in prMM-nlin^f theaddren (Guildhall Library, 
J^milun I'limphlett, vol. xii. No. \'Z: Ll'T- 
TMLL, IMatvm of State Affairt, i. 84, 87, W). 
He re<.'eive<l further thanks from the com- 
mon hall 'in L'J June, and was desired to pre- 
Mint an»lli<-r aildrcwt to the king, assuring bin 
majcnl y that the late address tndy reflect e<l 
the fiwling of that ojuiembly. This address, 
•ented on 7 July, was received with no 
I diaiavoiir, Ward and his colleagues being 
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tkis , 

owt of tke city tis- 

lofd fBayor \oA Vt 

rf » t eg ua e itf of tW 
At tke doseof ktsB^mtiy 
Wa>4 wat t we mid ed \j Sir Joka 
(1€SO-1708) ^q-T.^ a detomxaed 
tke eeait, wkcae eiertiei 

(cared wilfcnat tke 

ti a poIL Oaa oT tbe 
ia Ward's asyonlty was the reaolatkarf 
tke eorpotatiaa to Ba4ertake tke haaaia 
of fifv laraiaBee oa behalf of tke citiHai 
(ik p. IS5i On 19 May IflBS 'V^'aid *w 
t tied for peij HIT in conaertioa with tke Mtia 
brongkt by tke Duke of York agai^ 8k 
Thomas Pilldagton for *■— tif»/wn ai^a^ 
turn. He was accused of kaviag awoci 
that to the best of kit naaeBbcaar* ke ti 
not hear the worda ipolHB wkidi wct« aM 
to be crimiaal. .Vfter mtirk coolicting evi- 
dence he was found guilty (MaitTiAXD, Hit- 
tnry i,f Lontion, l7.jtJ, i. 476), and fled la 
Holland ( LrrTREU., i. 259). During hit 
exile abroad he was in constant coaunniii*- 
tionwith ThomaKl'apillnn [q.v.], the stanfr 
elect of \CS'2, who had also been driven ini; 
exile. A portion of their correspm 
printed by Mr. \. F. W. Papillon in 
moirs of Thomas l'apillon'^(1887 • 
»47). On 10 Feb. 16&7-8 he pl< 
majesty's pardon by attoniey for his c»nri^ 
tion of per)iiry (Littrblt., j. 431'). 

The accession of WilUam III restorod 
him to full favour and honour. He wv 
elected one of the four city membm ts 
ser^'e in the convention summoned to W<t 
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t>n 22 Jivn. 1689 (('A. i. 362). At the next 

election, in l''ebruar_v IHOO, Ward and the 

ther tliree whi(f candidates lost their 

[■eata (t^HARPE, London and the Kini/dum, 

i. 533). He was appoint «1 colonel of the 

blue regiment of thi- tratiied bunds on 

51 March UJM9 (Lctirkli., p. .Jlti), mid on 

19 April 11 commissioner for mana(.'iiig the 

tustomi {Cal. Slate Pnprrn, Dom. l(W9-90, 

^. ij3). He lost his colonrlcy in 1690, the 

church party beiiifr once more in a majority 

fi'A. ii. 2o), but was re-elcctcti on the ascen- 

Jency of the wliigs in Ui91 (ih. iii. 'JKii). 

')n 24 March lOttu-ti he was compelled 

broupli illness to relimiuish his oltico of 

ommissioner of customs, but recovered 

lutficiently to resume his duties ou 9 April 

(IjUTTRKLL, iv. 'M, 42). 

Ward died tin 10 July lfi9»t, and was 
btiried in the south comer of the chuncel of 
Jt. Mary Abchurch, where a mural monii- 
lent to his memory slill exists (Stow, 
tirvey, 1720, bk. iii p. If44). His will, 
ated 4 >Iarch l(i9r)-ti, and proved in the 
Brogative court of Canterbury ou 7 Aujt. 
|696, is printed at length hv Wilson in his 
I History of St. Lawrence I'ountney' (pp. 
I). In a note on the character and 
^Bpositionaof the London aldermen privately 
iipptied to James H, Ward is described as 
. very considerable merchant and as a quaker 
[Oetit. Mag. 1769, p. &17y. The latter state- 
aent is probably not correct ; but Ward's 
pmpathie.i, like those of his coUeajpie, Sir 
iumphrey Edwin [q. v.], were strongly 
pposed to the hijih-church party, and pro- 
libly inclined to the dissenters*. 
W ard married, on 8 June 1053, Elizabeth, ' 
lufjhter of William Hobson of Hackney. ! 
The cerlilicttti' of biinns in the register of ' 
St. Helen's, Hisiiopsgate {liecordu of the I 
ParMAy, states that they were published in I 
eadenhttll Market, and the marriage was 
%t Hackney church ( Uobi.vson, HUtory of 
'Yackney, ii. ISlt). llis wife predeceased | 
lim durinfj his exile on 24 Dec. I0.S5, and I 
ras buried in the 'great church at Am.«ter- | 
Jam.' There was no issue of the marriage, j 
|>ut Sir Patience left his manor of Hooton I 
nel to his grand-nephew, Patience Ward, 
whose family it remained for several 
enerations. His nephew. Sir John Ward, 
on of his brother. Sir Thomas Ward of 
fanshelf, was lord mayor in 1714, and 
acestor of the Wards of Westerbam in 
Cent. 
His arms were azure, a cross patonce or. 
bere is a full-length portrait of Ward in 
mayoral robes at .Merchant Taylors' 
lall, atid u small watercolour copy of it is 
1 the Guildhall Library (MS. 20J." 



[Hunter's Smith Yorkshire, ii. M3 ; Clode's 
Hi^t. of the Merchant Taylors' Company ; 
Papillon's Memoirs of Thomas Papillon, 1887; 
Stow's Sur\-ey of Loudon ; Wilson's Hist, of St. 
Lawrenco Ponntiiey ; Slocki-u MSS. Guildhall 
Lilirary ; Wilson's Hist, of Mirchaut Taylors' 
School, pp. 3.i3-(i2; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; authorities 
above quoted.] C. W-u. 

WARD, ROBEliT PLfMEIt (1765- 
184(5), novelist and politician, born in Mount 
Street, Mayfair, on P.) March !7tj"i, was son 
of John Ward by his wife liehecca Kaphoel. 
His father was a merchant living in (iibraj- 
tar, and for many years was chief clerk to 
the civil department of the ordnance in the 
gtirrison. Robert was educated first at Mr. 
Macfarlane's private school at Walt hamstow, 
and afterwards at Westminster school, 
whence he entered Christ Church, Oxford, 
matriculating on 12 Feb. 17H3. In 1785 ho 
became a student of the Inner Temple. lie 
now ])fis.sed a considerable portion of time 
abroad, and travelled in I'rauce during the 
early part of the revolutionary period. He 
was called to the bar by the Society of the 
Inner Temple on 17 June 1790, ami soon 
after went the western circuit. In 1794 he 
fortunately came under the notice of Pitt 
and the solicitor-general, afterwards Lord 
Eldou, through his accidental discovery of 
the elements of u Jacobinical plot. Probably 
nt the suggestion of the solicitor-general, in 
1794 he determined to write on international 
low, and published in 1795 ' An Inquiry into 
the Foundation and History of the Law of 
Nations in Europe from the Time of the 
Greeks and Itomans to the Age of Grotius.' 
This work, though rather of abstract interest, 
than practicid utility, was well reviewed, 
and served the repiitution of its author. 

By his marriage, on 2 April 1798, with 
Catherine Julia, the fourth daughter of 
Christopher Thompson iMaling of Durham, 
Ward became intimately acquainted with 
Henry Phipps, lirst earl of .Mulgruve [q. v.], 
who had hut a short time before married 
the eldest daughter. He now changwl from 
the western to the northern circuit, ii» 
order to benefit by the intiiience of his new 
relations. Though at tliis time he had a 
small common-law practice in London and 
before the privy council, his natural inclina- 
tion was towards politics. In 1800, when 
the rjuestion of maritime neutrals was ex- 
citing ])ublic opinion, he undertook, at Lord 
(iren\ille's request, to represent the rights of 
belligerents from the English point of view. 
This work was published in March 1801, 
and Lord Orenvitle wrote to Ward ou 2 April 
1801 expressing his grotilication at the re- 
sult. A reward in the shape of a judgeship 
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in Nora (Scotia was about tliM time nearlr > auditor of tlw axU liat, « post 
ac(:Fpt«<l hj Ward ; but in June 18<J2 he re- '< PrttxtmL 
ocivfd from Pitt an offer of a seat in the 
Hou»eof Common* for the borough of Cocker- 
mouth, which he accepted without hesita- 
tion. The mini<ter, in recommending him 
to Viacount I^wther for the «eftt, declared 
ho poaaesaed »uch promising talents that he 
could hardly fail to i|istinpui»h himself 
(/fiVr. MS.S'Comm. l.Jlh Kep. App. vii. lol'). 
Ward was retume<l on H July \r*ky2, but did 
not speak in the hi)use till 13 Dec., when, 
nomewhot to the annoyance of his friend«, 
ho nupjiorted Addinpton. He, however, effec- 
tively displayed hi« loyalty to Pitt by pub- 



Hia varied expezieaees in f"*if*ft \ 
ciety enconnged him to wfiliij kia I 
in the writing of a modam aovoL 
maine ; or the Man of »* m 

composition, occupied hiai two 
was published 
book made a cons>de*»bie 
fashionable world, owii^ to the eT 
quaintance of its nnknown authors 
«eeoeabede«cnbed. It rapidly i*«at I 
several editions. Though « ' 
novel, owing to tneakBeaB of plot and kli i 
incident, yet th« Imo(ntag« ia often dercrtat 



lisbinf; towards the end of 1803 a pamphlet epigrammatic, and the clo«e analrm of cb»- 

entitled 'A \'wk of the relative Situations racter and the serioos purpose exhibited il 

of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington previous to its philosophic and religious diacoasionsiiii^ 

and on the night of Mr. Patten's Motion,' in the work a new type. Ward's second noni, 



answer to a somewhat damaging account of 
Pitt's negotiations already in print. For 
this effort Pitt wrote him a letter of thanks, 
dated 31 Jan. 1804. Ward next proved 
himself of »er^■ice to Pitt's new admini&tra- 



' De Vere ; or the Man of Ind^-pendenop," m 
similar lines, was published in li-'i^, with 
dedication to Lord Mulgrave. * De Vjiv 
was a study of a man of ambition, and tW 
main character was supposed by manv to b 



tion by defending the »«'irure of the Spanish intended to represent Canning, then about t« 

treasure-ship (0 Oct. I8(>4) in a treatise en- become prime minister. An article is tW 

titled 'An Kni]iiiry into the Manner in which 'Literary tiaiette,' entitled 'Mr. Caania 

thu different Wars of Kurope have com- from " De \'ere,"' drew, however, from W« 

menced during the lunt twoCenturies," which a disavowal of the suggestion in a lett«t» 

was read and approved by Pitt before publi- Canning. From a conticiential letter of tt 

cation. novelist's, written about the time of puUia- 

When Lonl Mulgmvn succeeded Lord tion (Patmobb, My Frimd» nnd Arvium- 

Ilarrowby nt tlic fnreigii office at the begin- tnncft, ii. 43), he appears to have sketdiiJ 




ning of IBOij, WaptI wasotliTed nnd acreptetl 
the post of uiider-senretttry. He n>signed a 
sinecure post he held u» Welsh judge on en- 
tering the office, which he only held until 
Fox's advent to power. On the formntion 
of the Itukenf Port hind's ministry, however, 
and the Bppoitilineiit of Lord .Mulgrave us 
first lonl nf the ndmirally. Ward wna given 
a lent on the adinirfllly J>onrd. In IH09he 
comirn'iK'ed hi« p<ilitieal ilinry, port inns of 
which are niihlislied in the meinoirbv I'hipps. 
nnd (ire of hint(iricul value, ns Ward wa.s on 
Intirnnte terms with Perceval. Altlumgh 
ho linil nn offer of n treasury Inrilsliip, Ward 
remained iit the nilmintlly till June 1811, 
when he wiis nj)|»iinte<l clerk of the ord- 
iinnce. He served in (his ulfice under Lord 
.Mulgrnve, who \\n* head of the department, 
till 1H:;;{. He made a lengthy rejKirt on the 
j>tste of the ordnance dejmrtment in Ireland, 
which wris published on 9 Nov. 181B. The 
fulknviug year he made a surrey of the 
eastern and Nouthern coast of England for 
the same piirpo.«e, and in iKlIt was simi- 
nrly engaged in the north of England. 
From 180" he sat in parliament for llasle- 
meni in Surrey, \hiI teUteA aClet tlve 



his hero bearing in mind Pitt, Canning, u' 
Bolingbroke; other characters in the b«4 
were, however, he confes,«e«, drawn froi 
life; the president was a skilful p.5rtr»it i 
his old friend Dr. Cyril Jackson, deaa i 
( 'hrist Church, I.,ady Clanellan of the Dudus 
nf Buckingham, and Lord Mowbray of tk» 
Duke of Newcastle. Generallv the liooktw 
favourably received, and the opinion a- 
pressed in the 'Quarterly Review' (Mori. 
2tJ») was that deficiency of imaginsti" 
power alone prevented the author from lin- 
ing his place among the classics of rom»ii» 
Ward was, however, and indeed uff'-rir'. •• 
be i\'\ivmir,,Friendi> and Acfuamf, ,-..,■. 
Ill), rather an es.sayist than a noveli>i l»^ 
in stylo nnd matter. There was some rtw" 
for Canning's witticistn that his law l»^ 
were as pleasant as novels, and his nnveli* 
dull OS law books. 

On IG July 18:.'8 Ward married, aecoB*^ 
Mrs. Plumer Lewin of Gilston Park. H«V 
fordshire, and on this occasion took lh«i« 
name of Plumer in addition to Ward. I 
now took up his residence at GiUton." 
acted as sheriff of the county in l(<il). B 
office a.s auditor of the civil" list was 'Ml 



"■^■^ "•','» ■ "^ — «.^-, ...,^ ^ , ^^ .«,^ t-i\n itsi was u» 

session of 1823, ttm\ -was Www tnw^'^^'^'-'i^XV^^^*^*^'™''^'^ "^^^ ^^"^ury in Januarvlff 
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His second wife died in 18,'51 , and afttT marry- 
ling, thirdly, in IWW, Mary Anne, widow of 
ICdiirles Gregory <>kB<iver iind duuglitor of 
1 Lieutennnt-pent'rid Sir I icnrge Ausou, a Indy 
lof fortune, lie spent a considerable portion of 
"kis timo abroad. He, how^ever, still con- 
Itinued to write, iind after tlie publication of 
la number of minor works, ]>ublished bis 
iBovel, ' De C'litrord ; or, the Constant Man,' 
|!n 1841, at the advanced age of neventy-six. 
Early in ]8t(> lie moved with his wife to 
Ithe ofTitial residence of her father, SirGeorge 
lAnson, the governor of Chelsea Hospital, 
ad there died on IS Aug. the same year. 
There is a portrait of Ward hv Henry P. 
3rigg3, U.A., an engraving of whieh by 
Pumer is prefixed to the ' JIumoirs.' Ward, 
hia first wife, left one son, Sir Henry 
George Ward [q. r.] 
Besides the above-mentioned works, Ward 
ote : 1 . ' A Treatise of the rekt ive Rights 
nd Duties of Belligerents and Neutral 
Powers in Maritime .\Hairs, in which the 
inciples of the armed Neutralities and the 
)plnions of Hiibner and Schlegel are fully 
liscussed.' London. lH01,Svo. 2. 'An Kssay 
Ion Contraband ; being a Continuation of the 
Treatis*' of the relative Kigbts and Duties,' 
J&c. 1801, 8vo. :i. ' Hliistrntions of Human 
^..ife,' 1S3"; ind edit. 1843. 'Saint Law- 
ence' in this work is an elaboration of a 
true story (see Hu.vtkk's Alienation and 
ecovcry of the Ojflry Eftalen. p. 3). 4. ' .\n 
Historical Eesbv on the real Character and 
Amount of the I'recedent of the Uevolation 
of 1(588,' 18.38, 2 vols. ISmo. On this work 
eing badly reviewed in the ' Edinburgh 
Jeview' and styled a tory pamphlet in the 
lisguise of history. Ward answered the re- 
ifiewer in an anonymous pamphlet entitled 
'The Reviewer Heviewed.' r>, 'Pictures of 
the World at Home and .\ broad,' 18.'«t, 
I vols. 8vo. Selections from his unpublished 
rorks are contained in vol. ii. of Phipps's 
' Memoir ;' these are short essays on different 
Bubjectsunderthetitleof The Day Dreamer.' 
The published portion of Ward's ' Diarv' ex- 
ends from I80!» to :il> Nov. \SM; tlie re- 
laining portion was not published owing to 
Jae editor regarding it (in lK.50) as compnv 
bending a period too recent. Many of his 
etters to Peter Oeorge Pat more [q. T.l, who 
Cted forliim as a critical advisor in literary 
natters, are contained in Patmore's' Friends 
^nd .Vcquaintancea ' (ii. 8-202). Ward edited 
'Ohatsworth, or the Uomanee of a Week,' 
niunber of tales by Patmore. 
[Gent. Mag. 1846, ii. 65(); Times and Mom- 
Dg Post, IS Aug. 18t8; Hansanl's Pari. De- 
lates, and I'hippn's Mem'>ir of the Polilioil and 
IJtcRiry Life of R. P. Word.] W. C-B. 



WARD, SAMIEL (1577-1640), of 
Ipswich, puritan divine, emblematist, and 
caricaturist, wils born in Suffolk in 1577, 
ln'ing son of John Ward, miiiij=ter of Haver- 
bill in that county, by his wife Susan 
(('ooi-KR, Athenrr Cantabr. ii. 310). Natha- 
niel Ward [q. \.'\ was his younger brother. 
Another brother, .lohu, was rectorof .St. Cle- 
ment's, Ipswich, where there is a tablet with 
a short inscription in his memory. Samuel 
was admitted asi-lmlar of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, on the Lady Margaret's founda- 
tion, on the nomination of Ijord Burgbley, 
6 Nov. lo!>4. Ilu went out 1J..\. as a mem- 
ber of that house in 169G-7, was appointed 
one of the first fellows of Sidney-Susse.x 
College, Cambridge, in 1,')!49, and commenced 
M..\. in 1()00. Having finished his studies 
at the university, be became le<;turer at 
llaverbill, where he laboured with great 
success and becjime the 'spiritual father' of 
Samuel Fairclougli (Clarke, Lii-e» nf Emi- 
nent I'ermnn, 1083, i. l.'ij, l.'jfi). On I Nov. 
I(i0.3 he was elected by the corporation of 
Ipswich to the office of town preacher, and 
he occupied the pulpit of St. Mary-le-Tower, 
with little intermission, for about thirtv 
years. The corporation appointed a hun- 
dred marks as bis stipend, and allowed hiiu 
til. 13». 4(/. quarterly in additiiui for house 
rent. In 1604 he vaeateil his fellowship at 
Sidney College by bis marriage with Deborah 
Bolton, widow, of Islebam, Cambridgeshire, 
and in UK)7 be ]>roceeded to the degree of 
B.D. In the eighth yearof James 1 (1(110- 
Ifill) the corporation of Ipswich increased 
bis salary to 00/., and six years later it was 
further increa.-*ed to KXI/. per annum. He 
was one of the preachers at St. Paul's Cross, 
London, in Ktltl. 

In ItWl hu showed his skill a.s a carica- 
turist by producing a picture which Count 
fxondomar, the .Spanish ambassador in Lon- 
don, represented as an insult to his royal 
ma-ster. On one side was to bo seen the 
wreck of tbi; armada, driven in wild con- 
fusion by the storm ; on the other side was 
the detection rif the 'gunpowder plot ;' and 

I in the centre the pope and the cardinals ap- 
peared in consultation with the king of 

I Spain and the devil {liar/. .VS. .389, f. 13; 
Addit. MS. 5883, f. 33 4). Ward, whose 
name was engraved upon the print as the 
designer, was sent for by a messenger, and, 
after being examined by the privy council, 
he was committed to prison. After a brief 
detention be wa-s permitted to return to 
Ipswich, and he subserjuently confined his 
talents a.s a designer to the ornamenlatioii 
of the title-pages of his published aec- 
mons. 
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Pmetiee,' Ijoaiem, I«8I. ie£i. l«r, ft* 
fi. 'Tbe Life of Faith in OMtb : 
in the liria; i MtitJUL a of djiar 
:2im1 edh., Lotidaa. 16SI. i wy*. IWi. 
6. ' All ia AH (Chriat is aU is aat,' L«- 
don. 1422, &ro. 7. • Woe to Dn. .'n 
SenDoa.' Loadna. IflSS, ia»«. 
aiooatLaB>bethibrpreaehiB((agaiostbowiac S. ' A Peaoe-oflaria^ to Qod fer 
at the name of Jeaoi and agaiiut the Book <w <^ ^e tnjor 'P'w'' Ua Majeatie* lafk 
Kpurt* on the Lord's dar ; and for aaviag «<th a Thaakagiviiig for the Priaca* m 
that the church of EnjrUnd was readV to rvium,' Loodoo, 1624, 8to. 9. • A 
riaif the chaiwaa, and that religion and the elegant and Rd^ous Kaptora [in 
mpel ' atood on tiptoe* ready to he gone ' | compoaed by Sir. Ward dnniig hisffiKe^ 
fPsmns, CanUHntriet Doome, p. S6n. He irapnaonment. . . . Engiiahed ^JohaTifli'' 
was ancpended firom his minittrr, enjoined latin and EngUah, London, IMt^ flii 
to make a public sobmiaaion and recantation, ehe«t, foL 

ooademned in coate of suit, and committed _ A rnllrrtifrn nfliin'°riimiiiii iiiil T iia l iai ' 
to prison. His fellow-townsmen declined to i in nine parts, waa jpttbUshed at 
ask the bishop of Norwich to appoint another 1627-8, 8to, and agun in I6S8. Tberv* 

■ " reprinted at Edinburgh, 186:?, 4to, unJbrlh 

editorship of the Ker. J. C. Ryle, aowtiibv 
of LiverpooL 

[Birch's James I, ii. 22«, 228, 231; ftw** 
Poritans, ii. 4(2; Otliuny's Aaeoant of Uinijtai 
ii. 686; Clarke's Ipswich, p. 844; D.^vid'^ i> 
nalsof Nooeonformitjr in BgMX,p. 137 I'T.^- 
Aatobi<^. i. 249; Doddridge's Work < 
T. 429, 4*0; Oitrdinrr's Hist, of l.r.- r ! 
118. T. iiS, Tiii. 118. m»: Hacktii L.- 
WillitUDS (1693). i. 32, ii. 146 ; Leigh's Xm» 
of Religion and Learn iog, p. 361 ; KotM ^ 
Qneries, 2od wr. xii. 311. 379. 393, 43s. (A 
ith aer. i. I, 8tb aer. ▼. 67, 155 ; ParaolaUli< ' 
Momoira of the Wrens, pp. 47, oi 
Collections, ii. 301 ; Rule's Bishops and ( 
of other Days (1868). p. 1 25 : .SirapkisMV 
of Laud, p. 140 ; Wsu's Bibl. Brit. : Wh 
Troableg and Trisl of .\rchbiRbop Laud, 
Wodderspooo's Memorials of Ipewich, p • 
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preacher, as they hoped to haye Ward re- 
appointed in d^tpite of all censures (A. p. 
375). 

TlaviDf^ at length obtained his release. 
Ward retired to Holland, where he first be- 
came a member of William Bridge's church at 
Rotterdam, and afterwards his colleague in 
the pastoral office. It ix said that upon their 
going to Holland thfv renounced their epi- 
eeopal ordination and were reordained : when 
Bridge ordained Ward, and Ward returned 
him the compliment (Baillie, Dumative, 
pp. 78, 82). This account i«, however, open 
to grave doabt. It is cluar that Ward did 
not mmain long in Holland, for in .April 
I ({.18 be purchased for 140/. the hou.se which 
had been provided for him bv the town of 
Ipswich in 1610. He died in March 1639- 
/o40, and was huriwl oti the 8th of that 
month in the church ot St. ^Hkt^-WTo'kct ,\ 
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WARD. SA.MUEL (<f. 1(543), master of 
Bitini'V-SussexOoUi'ge, Cambridge, waa bom 
Kt ItisLnp MitWloham in the county of Dur- 
itft vvfts of (;i>od family, aklidujfli his 
ifatber in described as (d' 'more auiicicntry 
lian estJite' (Ilnrl. MS. 70;i8, p. a.'iB). 
le wax originally a scholar of Christ's Col- 
egp, whure in 15S)2-.'i he was admitted B.A. 
In l59.'> he was tdecti-d to a faKowship at 
"SmmanuLd College, and in the following 
rear procw'ded .M.A. lie appears first to 
Bve become known to the learned world 
1 one of the translators of tin) Authorised 
/eraion, his share in the work being chiefly 
he Apo<;ry()hs: during this time healso made 
ui-uunintance of I'sBher, whom he often 
Bststed in his patristic n^searches. A letter 
fhich he addressed to him, July 1608, 
fords an interesting illustration of the 
English scholarship of this period (PiRB, 
liife of Usther, pp. '2'l-~). In lOTC he was 
^hosen by the executors of the founders of 
Sidney-Sussex C«jllege to be one of the fel- 
tows to form the new society. William 
erkins Tq. v.] had entrusted toliim for pub- 
cation his Ireiitise, ' Problema de Unmann; 
?idei ementito Cathulicisrao : ' Ward pab- 
iished it with a noteworl hy preface addressed 
lo King. lames, to whom he was shortly after- 
rards iippointed chiiphiin (I'ekkiks, Opnra, 
Bd. tun, eol. 221). On J» Jan. UTO-10 
the executors at Sidney elected him to the 
nastership of the college, and his letter 
[of thanks to Ladv Anne Ilurington is still 
ttant (Tanner .\(SS. Ixxv. ;J17). In KilO 
he was created D.D., having already been 
Jmitted B.D. in lt)()3. He was no vs' geur- 
ally recognised as a m<Klerate puritan of 
3alvinistic views, strongly attached to the 
Dhureli of Kngland, but etpinlly opposed 
all ' Romish ' innovations, an attitude 
[•which Fuller, who was his pupil at Sidney- 
Jusjsex College, considers that he maintained 
irith exceptional consistency ( Worihiet, ed. 
Tuttall, i. 488). His undeniable narrow- 
ness as a theologian was, however, largely 
edeemed by his high character, great attain- 
Jments, nnd ri-ady sympathy with every eflbrt 
jthiit tendeil to promote religion and leam- 
ling in the university. 

In Hil.') Ward was made prebendary of 

"Wells Cathedral, and also archdeacon of 

Taunton. On 21 Feb. Itii7-18 he was ap- 

Lpointed prebendary of York (I^B Xkvk, iii. 

|j70), and in the following year was one of the 

Snglish delegates to the svnod of Uort. The 

letters addressed to him there from Thomas 

i^allis. Oerard Herbert, Dr. (afterwards 

[1>tshnp| Hall, Hisliop I^ake, are printed in 

jGoodman's ' (.'ourt of King James,' vol. ii. 

iThe ability he displayed in the course of 



the proceedings of the synod led Episcopiug 
to pronounce him the most learned mem- 
ber of the whole body (Hacket, Sfrmonn, ed. 
liurae, p. xxvi). The statement of Sanford 
(Studies of the Great IteMlion, p. 204) that 
he ' never attended ' the synod rests on a 
misquotation of a statement by Carter (Hut. 
of the Univeraity of Cfimbri(l,i/e,f. 381). In 
l($22-3 he was appointed Lady Margaret 
professor of divinity in the university, and 
on 11 April 11123 delivered his inaugural 
oration (.i'Y'LLBR, Church Hut. ed. Brewer, 
vi. 22 H.) 

Notwithstanding his retiring and modest 
disposition, a sense of duty impelled him to 
controversy. He was one of tlie licensers of 
(ieorgeCarleton'sbook against Richard Mont- 
agu's ' Appeale,' although the former volume 
was afterwards suppressed by Laud; and he 
appears to have himself taken part in the 
attack on Montagu, whose chaplain he hud 
at one time been [see Carletok, Gboroe, 
1.'i."j9-16:>8; Mostaqu, Uichard]. Ho con- 
curred in the censure of a sermon preached 
at Great St. Mary's by one Adams in 1627, 
advocating the practice of confession (Cnn- 
terburie's iJunm, pp. 1 •19-92); and in the 
same year, when Lsaac Dorialaus [q. v.] was 
appointed lecturer on 'history at Cambridge, 
he extended to him a sympathy and hospi- 
tality which contrasted strongly with tlie 
treatment which that eminent scholar re- 
ceived at the hands of the academic authori- 
ties. He appears also to have written in 
reply to the famous anti-Calvinistic treatise, 
' tiod's Love to Mankind,' by Mason and 
Hord (Hickman, Histoi-ia Qtunqu-Articu- 
larU. p. 385). 

.\long with his party in the university 
Ward watx;hed with the gravest misgivings 
the progress of Arminianism and the grow- 
ing influence of Laud, while he trembled for 
his own tenure of the profejssnrial chair 
(.see letter to L'.s8her, 14 Jan. 1634-5, 
I'ssiiEKS Works, XV. i580-l). His college 
under liia rule maintained its freedom from 
the innovations of ritualism; its chapel re- 
mained unconsecrated, and offered to the 
view of the iconoclast, after the master's 
death, nothing that called for reform. But 
when the civil war broke out his sense of 
duty, as involved in bis sworn allegiance to 
the crown, would not allow him to take the 
covenant, and in coiuseqiience he became 
obnoxious to the presbyterian majority. In 
1()43, along with many others, he was im- 

{)risoned in St. John's College until, his 
lealth giving way, he was permitted to re- 
tire to his own college, where he was at^ 
tended during his closing days with filial 
care by his 8erv«.ot,9)aVV'^\«^'y5v,>T\ Qra.! 
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30 Aug. 1043, while ■ttcnding the chapel 
aerrice, he was aeited with illneas, an attack 
which terminated fatallr on the 7th of the 
following S«.-ptember. His ob«equie8 were 
formally celebrated on 30 Nov., when a 
fiueral oration wai pronounced in Great St. 
Marv'4 by Henry JloUe, the public orator, 
and a sermon preached by the deceased'^ 
attached friend and admirer. Dr. Brown- 
ri^ [a. T.] Ue was interred in the col- 
leoe chapel. 

Wards'Diary'(159.'»-1599), which U pre- 
wrved among the manu^jcriptg of Sidney- 
Soaaex College, was mainly written during his 
residenoe at Christ's Collefi^e, and exhibits the 
internal workinj^ of a singularly sensitive 
nature, prone to somewhat morbid habita of 
self-iutrospection. Apprehensions of the evil 
to come, both in church and state, darkened 
indeed the greater part of his mstiirer years, 
but no 'head' in the univergity was held in 
higher esteem for ability, learning, and cha- 
racter. The eloquent tribute to his momory 
bv the jien of 8elh Ward in the preface to 
the ' Oiiera Xonnulla' exhibits him as what 
he really was— a central figure in the uni- 
Tersity of those days. Among his intimate 
friends were Archbishop Williams, Bishop 
Hall, Bishop Davenant, .Vrchbishop L'ssher, 
Brownrigg, Thomas .lames. Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes; while he was well known to most 
of the leading divines and scholars of his 
time. Among his pupils were Fuller, Ed- 
ward Montagu, second earl of Manchester, 
and Richard lloldsworth, the master of 
Emmanuel. 

Ward was a g^enerous patron of learning, 
as is shown by the acknowledgments of 
Abraham Wheelocke [q. v.] in the preface to 
his edition of Bede, and those of Simon 
Birkbeck in the preface to liis ' Protestant's 
Evidence' (ed. 1657, paragraph '2). 

There is a good portrait of Ward in the 
master's lodge at Sidney-Susse.x College ; his 
commonplace book is idso in the care of the 
master of the college. 

His works are: 1. 'Gratia dlscriminans : 
ConcioadClerumhabitaCantabrigite, 12Jan. 
1625,' London 1626. 4to. 2. ' .Magnetis reduc- 
torium Theologicum Tropologicum, in quo 
ejus noTus, venis et supremus usus indi- 
catur,' London, 1637, 8vo; the same trans- | 
lated by Sir IL Grimston, IxinJon, 1040, 
12mo. 3. ' De Baptlsmatis Infantilis vi et 
efficacia Disceptatio,' London, lti6.3, 8vo. 
4. ' Operft nonnulla: DeclamjitionL'.s Then- 
logicBB, Tractat us de justificntiniit', IVajlec- 
tiones de peccato originalt. Edita a Setho 
Wardo.' 2 pt.«., London, lOi'iH, fol. 5. ' lif- 
ter to W. IIarv('y,M.B.' ^teWUiv?; to a ^'tri- 
fled »kull],in ' Specimens oi V.\\e\\Miii^T\\:vtt% 



of UarrtT.* Ac, edited by G. E. P'agdl 
Cant. 1849], 8tyj. 

[Infanaatioa kiadlr aflurdal by 
of F.mmanntl ami .Sidney-Sossex Coll^aa,! 
Profe9»r J. E. B MAytir ; Taoorr ' 
Cat. Cod. X.^. Bibliorh. BoOleiAsir. ir. II 
Baker MSS. rii. 2iS-^M. 26«-77. «j. ■ 
3.W ; Acta Synojj I>i>fti«ehti (ed. ISSOV p. 11; 

.iuhreys LiT«e. *d. CUric. ii. M3 

Follcra Worthies, i. 173,487-8, iii - 
man's Court of James I. ii. 171. !«,■ 
325 ; Pope's (Sir Walter) I .W««»,pjkJ 

IS-H. Vo^us (G. J.) I Ids, lli.J 

Worthington's Diary; Oat. ot .HSS. to Sidst^ { 
Sussei Culle^ Librarr, by Dr. Jiuitcs, p. 2S.) 

J. B. )L 

WARD, SETH (1617- 1689), euooeaiinh 1 
bishop of Exeter and Saliabury. baptised *l ' 
St. Mary, Aspenden, in Hertfordshire, to 
•'■ .-Vpril 1617, was the aeeoDd son of Job 
Ward(d. 1650), an attorney of lhattowii.bj i 
his wife, Martha Daltoo (</. 1«^46), anaccon- { 
plished and pious woman. He «'as taufii 
'grammar leaniing and arithmetic io tkt 
school at Buntingford," and on 1 Dec. 1631 
was admitted to Sidney-SiLssex Colle^*. 
Cambridge, under the tutorship of Charla 
Pendrith, as servitor to the master, Sann»l 
Ward (d. 1643) [q. v.] lie was not i*UlaJ 
to Samuel, but was recommended to bt 
notice by the vicar of Buntingford, Mn- 
ander Strange. He soon after becanw i 
scholar, gradual ingB..V in 1636-7, and SLA- 
on 27 July 1640. In the aame year he vw 
elected a fellow of Sidney-Sussex CoU^ 
and at commemoration yr»s choaen prsntr 
cator, or official jester, bv the vice-ohanceUcr. 
John Cosin 'q. v.] In this office his frwdoo 
of speech displeased Cosin so much thai ta 
suspended N\ ard from his degree, Kttani I 
him, however, on the following day. 

While at Cambridge ^V"a^d deroted miki 
attention to the study of mathematics, wbi 
he commenced spontaneously without urj 
instructor, and in 1643 was chosen math*- 
matical lecturer in the university. He shiR^ 
his enthusiasm with (Sir) Charl'ea Scarbui^ 
Fq.v.] Together they perused the ' Cltrt I 
Mathematics),' and, finding some parts o^i 
obscure, they visited the author, Williia ' 
Oughtred [q.'v.], at hia house at Alburra , 
Surrey. Oughtred treated them with muti 
cordiality, and on theirret urn they introduced 
the ' Clavis ' as a text-V>ook in the univeiwtt. 
commenting on it in their lectures. W«<J 
also suggested several corrfctions and i 
tions to the treatise, and persuaded On 
to publish a thinl edition in 16.52. His L 
as a mathematician extended beyond Elf 
land, and he corresponded with fot«) 
».\»av\A. T'wo letters to Jobann IhrtUt 
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on astrunomical sul>jecti<, writtea in liioi 
und lt5.V), urc printed in ' E.veerptaexLiteris 
lid Ilin.'liiira ' (Danzig, hiHH, 4to). A third 
letter, (intcd 2 l'"('b. Iii(i2--i, i« presen-ed in 
Unit. Mils. Addit. MS. i»810l, f. 10. 

.VfttT tilt' OHtbpMik of tlie civil war Cara- 
Itridge early suBered for its loyalty. In 1(U;5 
Samuel Ward was imprisoned in St. John's 
CipHpki', nnd Seth assiduously attended him 
until his death on 7 .Sept. 8elli was » staunch 
(dmrchmnn, and, with IVter (innnin;;; ["l-v.l, 
John liiirwick [q. v.], and Tsaoc Barrow 
( UJI4 -KJsO) [q. v.], he assisted in compiling 
'Certain Disquisitions and ("onsidenitions 
represenmig to theConsoiencethe rnlawfiil- 
nes-iof the . . .Sntemii Li-agneand Covenant.' 
The first edition wb.« iniinedintely seined and 
burned hy thepiirituns.and the earliest extant 
is that which appeared at Oxford in ltU4. 
Deprived of his fellowship by the committee 
cf visitors in Augiist U>44 for refiisin;; the 
covenant, he took refiig-e with Samuel Ward's 
relatives in and around Londim, and after- 
wards with ttughtreil at Albury. While 
with him hi' improved his knowledge of 
lathemoties, and on leaving his house tor)k 
up his abdde with hi» fritend Uatph Freeman 
M Aspenden.his birlhpluee, act ingiis tutor tn 
freeman's sons. There he remained till U(49, 
phen he paid a visit of some month!>' duration 
lo Lord \Venman [.■see Wusm.^N', Tiiom.is, se- 
cond \'isi'oitnt] at Thame in Oxfordshire. In 
HH7 the visitation of Oxford University be- 
.Vmong those ejected in 1018 was John 
ireaves [(|. vJ, Savilian professor of astro- 
nomy. On Oreaves's recommendation, with 
Tie support ofScnrburgli nnd Sir. lohn Trevor, 
Viird WHS appointed his sucressor in lti40. 
"le had by this timesultioiently mastered his 
criiples Id take the oath to the Knglish Com- 
lonwealth, and turned his nttentirm to re- 
viving the interest in the astronomical lec- 
tures, which had fallen intii ne;;lect and 
Imost into disus(>. lie also gained fame a.s 
, preacher, though tt.s aSuviliau professor he 
ras exempted from any obligaiioii to the nni- 
rersity to deliver discotirses from the pulpit. 
Ward is chieHy reniembired a.s an astrotu)- 
aerbyhis Iheoryofplanetarymotion. In 11145 
smael IlouUiau, in his 'Astronomia I'hilo- 
liea,' enunciated an astronomical system in 
vhich for the first time the elliptical nature 
t>f the planetary orbit - wius taaen into ac- 
Olint. In I0o3 Ward published a treatise 
atitled ' In Israaelis Bullialdi Astronoraim 
liilolaicie Fundainenta Innuisitio Brevis ' 
(Oxford, 4to), in which he advanced a theory 
' planet nry motion at once simpler and more 
ccurate than that of the French astronomer, 
ad in UVAi ho issued his ' A.stronomia Oeo- 
setrica ; ubi Method us proponitur qua Prima- 
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riorum I'lanetarum Astronomia sive EUiptica 
sive Circularia possit Oeometrico absolvi,' in 
which he propounded it in a more elaborate 
and finished form. According to his hypothe- 
sis the line drawn from a phinet to the superior 
focus of its elliptical orbit turns with a uni- 
form angular velocity round that point. In 
orbits of small eccentricity this is nearly true, 
and in such cases the result almost coincides 
with that obtained by applying Kepler's prin- 
ciple of the uniform description of areas. 
\\ nrd, however, regarded his theorem as uni- 
versally true, guided by the belief that a. 
centre of uniform motion must nete-s.sarilv 
exist. Ilis was the last system involving sucli 
an assumption which had any vogue, and it 
was abandoned as simpler methods were found 
for resolving Kepler's probh-m. Houtliau re- 
plied to him in * Ismaetis Bullialdi Astro- 
nomia: I'hilolaicsB Fundanienta clarius ex- 
plicata et asserta,' printed in his ' Exercita- 
tionea Geometricse Ires' (lOo"), acknow- 
ledging some errors of his own and pointing 
<iu( some inaccuracies in Ward's theory. 

On 'J'.i Oct. 11149 Ward was incorporated 
.M..\. at Oxford, and he entered himself as a 
fellow-commoner on 29 April ItiSO at Wad- 
ham College from regard for the warden, 
John Wilkins [q. v.], famous for his learn- 
ing. During nis residence iu Oxford he 
lived at Waclliam, in the chamber over the 
gate. At that time Oxford was the home 
of manv illustrious men of science, among 
others of Robert Boyle [q. v.], Thomas Willis 
( 16l' I -1 ti7t'>> [q. v.], Jonathan ( ioddard [q. v.], 
.lohn Wallis ( ltJlH-Hi73) [q. v.], Ralph Ba- 
thurst [q. v.], and Lawrence Kooke [q. v.] 
These men constituted a brilliant intellectual 
society, and vastly assisted the progress of 
science in England. In IfUo \\alli8, Hod- 
dard, Theodore Ilmik ]q. v. J, and others, then 
in London, held weekly meetings to discuss 
mathematics und physical science. About 
I(i4!l, when most of them had removed to 
Oxford, they formed 'The Philosophical So- 
ciety of Oxford,' of which Ward became a 
member. There still remained a remnant of 
the parent society, however, in Ivondon, meet- 
ing generally in Oresham College, and from 
thesetwo associationsthe Royal Society after- 
wards sprang. It was incorporated by charter 
on 15 July 1062, and received a more ample 
constitution on 22 April 1663. Ward, who 
by that time had removed to London, was 
one of the original members. 

During his residence at Oxford Ward bo- 
came involved in a mathematical and phihv' 
sophical controversy with Ilobbes, in which, 
however, Wallis, the Savilian professor of 
geometry,tookthechief share. In lbJ34 Ward, 
replying in hia ' VVtiASsSsfc N.(».^iivsii»rMsO \» 
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wvanl •ttadrs <m dw — i t— i U M,— d m^p- 
eUly to 'At M i kmimimm Emm,' l«M.t7 
J«ln Wekrtcr ( I«IO-lttS) [f. t.], nfecml to 
Hobbei^«iBapanfiBferiliei^Huid»*Levi». 
tkta,' sbH ratoclod tkat,M br frim the aou- 
vwhUm h(b« wWt tbp* had been i«Bobbe>% 



TOtttk, he woald Cad hit ginflTid pieeei. 
■ - ... i£ohe 
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itheTa|i*eeied,bcCterudetslaod< 
■booMlike. ThMwasiaid iaicAMneeto the 
baik«t« HoblieiffadyiBadethath*hMlaf)au«<I 
tlxcirelemd ye riutine d other g«w> t rie iatt. 
In hi* ' De Corpore.' whidi appeavd ia ih«r 
foDowiag ?**''> HoMie* waelmJ the strife 
bif gtJwg his solatioiu to the wtirU. It 
WM WT&nged that WslUs. the Sertliaa pro- 
Cbmot of jnomttrj, shoohl eritiein the ms- 
thenutind put ot the book, while Ward 
oeeupied himself w-*'- *' - "^ ilosophieal and 
jbyueal sections. ^' nned his sban> 

ofthetask in hi* tt.c,;,-. ... Thomr Hobbii 
PhiloaophiamExercitatioEpistolifti.'fJxford, 
I0M, 8vo, aMremed to John Wilkins, the 
waHen of AN'adham. In it be also expoaed 
thr philosopher's faultv mathematical reaaoit- 
ing, leaving the subject to be further porsued 
br Wallis (cf. IIoBBES, EngUtJt Work*, ed. 
Molerworth, 1839-4fi, iT. 4%, r. 'i->4, viL 
paMimt. 

()n 31 May 1654 Ward proceeded D.D. at 
Oxford, Wallis taking his degree at the 
same time. When they came to be pre- 
sented a dispute for pri'C«-dency arose, which 
was at first determined in favour of Ward, 
but Wnllis eventually carried the day by 
going out grand compounder. In 1657, on 
I be resignation of Michai'l Roberts, Ward 
was ebicted principal of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, throngh the influence of Francis Man- 
sell l^fi. v.], who had been ejected from the 
office by the parliamentary visitors. Crom- 
well, however, put in Francis Howell .^q. V.I, 
with a promise of comprn.<ation to Ward, 
which he failed to make good. On 18 March 
165t'-!l Ward was incorporated D.D. at Cam- 
bridge, and on 14 Sept. 1669 he was chosen 
preaident of Trinity College, Oxford. He 
possessed none of the statutory qunlifications 
for the office, however, and in August 1660 
was compelled to resign it to the former 

Sn-iidcnl, Iliinnibal Potter. After this final 
infipp^jintiiifnt he resigned his professorship, 
retired to London, and was compensated by 
Cliarles II with the vicarflge of St. Lawrence 
.Jewry, to wliicii he wiw admitted on 19Jan. 
IflGO 1, and with the rectory of Uplowman 
in Dcvnn.shire. In ItMW he was rector 
of St. Uroock in Cornwall. .Mready, in 
lltWl, he liiid lH>en nppointed precentor of 
KxeltT by Uiiliili ISrownrig [q. v.], the 
exilwl liinlioji, to whom he had acted as 
chaplain during bis iMVAence «A,S\«a!\Ti%"\Ti 





aadat tke 

of hi* 

of 

miSJulTlMQ. OmlbSm/t.^'ritmkx 
FRinluT. nd «« as Ih«L ion ma ekirf 
den. OoaOJalylOaSfae WMo^NOttd 
tm John Qwd« [a-t-S, 
toWtmeMcr. WUfedoaTb* 
peDad tlw precfayMria^ aad _ 
from the eatbedi*! wkidi tfar 
with tW niiwiniallain 

shops aad stalla whieb had , 

ereeted ■aderitsroaCaad natondaad 
fiedthaedifceoot of theehnrefc iiiiaii^ 
an expense of SSjOOOC ITiiiiiis Iiin liaaiiif 
the see be repaited Um rjsiii|ial |Mtoi.^ 
mented the Talneof tke poofvr iw— Cf^s*^ 
creased the i gie aii «»»i#tK^ pm^ lf,M | |_ M|p 

cured the BHon of the deuMiy orBtoin «i& 
the bishonie. f^ ■^'^rt.lGBThe-mmtt^ 
lated to tba ae- nrr in sac(naaa» 

Alexuvier Ily. : m^ on 3S Xor. Wl 

was made chan. - ocderof tbeOaitK. 

Ilewasthefir^t it bishop to kdd da 

office, procuring its resiormtioa to tkaacrf 
Salisbury afVer it had be«Q in lav »»«~*« m» 
1539. War.]'* first care after his •dnMt' 
ment to .Salisbury was to beaotifr hit otl^ 
dnl and {alace. ' In 1669 Christopher Wm 
on hi» invitation made a sarrey of 'our k^ 
church at Salisbuz^.' of which a maaiHR^ 
copy is in poasessioa of the Roral S«5!«» 
( nmrrox. Sirmoir of A.ubrry, 18; 
About U'lT'J Ward gave a large gu:: 
making the river navigable from Salybu-Tl- 
the sea. He was long a fn>nd of the Doll 
of Albemarle, attended h- ' 
Januari- lt)0",»-70, and ]. 
sermon, which was pubh.-.i.., «..u i:;r > > 
' The Cliristian's Victonr over I>e«th' (L* 
don. lijTO. Svo>. In ItiT? ..■• •!.. i-.k ■' 
John Cotin. he declined 1 1 
ham, not liking the coni:._ ......,: 

the offer. 

.Mthough Ward was in favtiur of n n i ' 
ing the English church more eomj 
by modifying the professions req,. 
conformist*, he was distinjjui-);, i i, r 
activity against dL«sent ens. Ilet;uvt-'r. ii.. • 
support to the conventicle and five-milo 
acts, and afterward.*, stimulated it is bw 
gested, by letters from court, he so hairif^ 
the nonconformists that in 1(169 they t*-^ 
successfully petitioned the iirivv 
against him, pleading that bv his 

tioiis he wa.s ruining the clntli'trode ait 

bury. He entirely »upprt>ssed conventid 
in the town, and acted with such tevai 
X\i«.V-»!Ww James began his policy of tolA 



Jtion he pnrt ietilarly eiijoined him through 
1"iiluriel Blood to modi-ruU; his it'iil. But 

Ithouu'h thus harsh in Lis generol comiuct, 
"he tetnperyd his sternness with many indi- 
iridiiul nets of kindness, and sometimes 

lehowc'd tlint he aould appn^ciulo piety nnd 

lleiiniiiigeven whon disjoined from <irthodoxy 

l(cf. Kflitjiiite Ba.rtfririnee, UiOtI, iii. 84, 86; 

' Cfi.iJiMit, Arcmiut, 1713, pp. 2i!7, :i37, 245, 
761 ; Calamv, Coiitinuntion of the Acrount, 

^1727, pp. 218, 303. air., 336, 33U; Claukb, 
Zires of Eminent Divines, 1683, ri. <J1). 

In hi.s later years AVard's intellect became 
auch weakened. A violent controversy 
vith his dean, Thomas Pierce [q. v.], gave 
im much distress. Pierce, having been 
Jisappointed in his request for a prebend for 

Ilia nephew, disputed the bisliop's right of 

|Iiomintttiun, which ln'cliiiined forthe crown. 
3oth sides submitted a manuscript siimmarv 

^of their position to ihc L-cclfsiastioal com- 
roi.ssioners, and in 1(>«3 Fierce published a 
treatise in support of his cnntention, entitled 
'A Viu'licafion of the King's tjovereigri 
ght.' It was suppressed, but Los been re- 
printed ns an appendi.\ to Ciirll's ' History 
and Antiquities of the (."athedral Cliiirch at 
Salisbury,' 1719. Ward remnineJ victorious, 
but when the cxcitenieiit of the controversy 
liadpiiss('d,hesank inlo complete Sfiiilily. In 

pMay 16SH he suhscrihed the bishops' peti- 
tion against rending Jiiraes's decluralion in 
favour of liberty of cou.science, but with no 
intelligent knowledge of his action, lie died, 
unmarried, at Knightsbridge on (1 Jan. 

i 1688-9, and was buriiwl in ^Salisbu^y tJathe- 
dral, in the south aisle of the choir, where a 
monument was erected to his memory by his 
nephew, Seth \\'urd (see Ui»t. atitl Antiq. 
of the Cathedral Church at SaJiiibury,-1723, 
■pp. 118-22). 
' Word,' says Burnet, ' was a man of great 
reach, went deep in mathematical studies, 
and was a very de-xterous man, if not too 
dexterous, for liis sincerity was much ques- 
tioned. But the Lord Clarendon saw that 
most of the bishops were men of merit by 
their sufferings, but of no great capacity for 
business. So he brought in \\'ard, as a man 
I fit to govern the church ; and Ward, to get 
^his former errors forgot, went into the high 
[notions of a severe oonformily, and became 
I the most considerable man on the bishops' 
['bench. He was a profound slatesmnn, but 
very indiH'eri'ut clergj'man.' lie was 
j courtly in manner, much given to hospi- 
[ tolity, and generous iu private life. Among 
1 other benefactions he founded the college of 
linatrons at Salisbury in 1682 for the support 
Tof widows of ministers in the dioceses of 
Ifialisbury and Exeter, and inl084e8tabliahed 
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almshouses at his birthplace, Buntingford, 
and at Layston, in the neighbourhood, a 
hospital for the maiutenance of well-to-do 
inhitbitants who Imd fallen into poverty. He 
made surveys of his dioces<?8, containing 
particulars regarding the livings and clergy, 
to assist him in his schemes for improving 
their condition. Ward's portrait by John 
Oreeuhill is in the town-hall, Salisbury; 
anothfr, drawn and engraved from the life 
iu 1078 by David Loggan, was purchased by 
the trustees of the Xalionid Portrait tJallery, 
London, in July 1881. A third jiortrait, 
by an unknown painter, is at Oriel College, 
Oxford (Cat. Fir^t Loan Erhib. No. 971). 
Some verses on him by Samuel Woodford 
are included in John Nichols's ' Select Collec- 
tion of Miscellaneous Poetry ' (1800, iv. 

;j46y 

Besides the works already mentioned and 
many sermons, Ward was the author of: 

1 . ' A Philosophical ICssay towards an Evic- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God, the 
Imiuortulity of the Souls of Men, and the 
Truth nnd Authority of Scripture,' O.vford, 
1652, 8vo ; 5th ed., Oxford, 1677, Hvo. 

2. ' De Cometis, ubi do Comctarum Natura 
disserifur, nova Comet arum Theoria, et 
novissima CometiB llistoria proponitur,' 
Oxford, 10o3, 4to. 3. 'Idea TrigonometriiB 
demoiistnitEB in I'sum Jtiventutis Oxon.,' 
Oxford, 1(>54, 4to. 4. 'Seven Sermons," 
London, 1673, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1674. IIiB 
' Sermon on the I'inol Judgment ' is included 
in Wesley's ' Christian Library,' 1827, xiv. 
321. He edited Samuel Ward's * Disser- 
tatio de liaptismatis Infantilis Vi et Effi- 
cacia,' London, 1653, Hvo; and 'Opera 
NonnuUa,' London, 1658, fol., which in- 
cluded his ' Determinationes Theologic®,' 
his ' Trnctatus do Justiticatione,' and his 
' I'nelecliones de Peccato (Jrigiuali.' lie 
was the author of the preface to Ilobbes's 
'Humane Nature,' 16.50, which was signed 
' F. B.,' the initials of Francis Bowman, the 
bookseller. Ho also composed un epigram 
for his friend Lawrence Uooke, and presented 
n pendulum clock to the Royal Society to 
commemorate him. 

[Tliero is an oxo«Ilcnt article on the materials 
forward's life by the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor in 
Not4!8 and Qu^riL's, 2ad ser. rii. 269 ; Life of 
Ward, 1597, by Waller Pope [q. v.], who re- 
sided in Word's house towards the closo of his 
life (the life is in grmt part reprinted in Cassan's 
Lives of the Bi shops of Sherborue and Salisbury, 
1824); both Ward and Pope were attacked by 
Wood in An Appendix to Pope's Life of Word, 
1697 ; Sume Particnlara of the Life, Habits, and 
PursuiU of Soth Ward, Sali8b<ir3,\«\^ O'^w'^* 
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(m. 1209, iT. 2M. Mi. $12: WoatfW Fa«i 
Osaa., •)!. BUm, i<. IM : Bio^nphU Briuamem. 
1760; CKkaorj'* Hi«t. nf Henfordahira. 1700, 
pp. IM, 127, 132: Clatttrbock'iBist. af Hcrt- 
fardabira, 1«27. iii. 366-9, 432. 417; Anbrrj'a 
Brief Urn. ad. CUrk. 1898, ii. 181-90; Wood'i 
lita and TioMa. paaiim. Oxford Hiit. Soe.; R»- 
crdopladia Rrit. 8th c^. i. Oil. 9th ed. xii. 34; 
BanMi'aBior. nf bit Ovn Time. 1823. i. 332, 
391, iii. 138 : Neveoart'* Rep«rL Ecdea. L 3K7 : 
Chaadln'ii Hilt, of Pcnecntioo. 1736. p. 384; 
BonNt'a Latter to tbo Biahop of CoTentrr and 
Li«hfl«ld sboat AnthooT tUrnier'n Sp«eiraeo, 
1693. p. 10: Hatton't Phil, nod Math. Diet. 
IS.^I : Warton's Life of lUthtif^t. 1761, p *5: 
Roljeitaoa'a Hohbes iKnigbtV Pbiloaophinl 
ClaMio), 1886. pp. 168-75: Oo^htrad's CUri* 
Mathematics, prrface (o 3rd ed.; D'laraeli'a 
Oonrrab of Anthors. 1814. iii. 54. 96. 112. 307, 
n08; Pepys'a Dlarr. ed. Brajbrooke. iii. 429, ir. 
155; Erelyn'i Diirr. ed. Brav, i. 290, il. 176; 
Wortbington's Life, ed. Crufalrjr, paaaim ; 
Walker". 8ufferin(ti of the Cln^. 1714. ii. 159 ; 
Garlioer'a Regi*tcr)> of Wadbam Collree, i. 182 ; 
Eunprnn Mag. 1792, il. 341 ; Clerk'c De Pleni- 
todine Mandi, I60U.] E. I. C. 

WAKD, TIIOM.VS (1662-1706), con- 
troverniialigt, aon of a farmer, was bom at 
Danby CmiIi-, near Ouisboroufrli, Yorkshire. 
on 13 April in,'):^, and educated at Pickering 
school. Afterwards he became tutor to the 
children of a gentleman of fortune. He had 
been brought up as a presbyterian orCalvin- 
iat, but his studies in theolo^cal controvemv 
induced him to join the Roman catholic 
church. Subsequently he travel li'd in France 
and Italy. At ISome he accepted a com- 
niianinn in the pope's guards, and he re- 
mained in the service for five or »\x years, 
during which time ho served in the maritime 
war against the Turks. In lfiK."j biv relumed 
to Kugland, He took n leading part in the 
controversy of lt}87-H,n,<< u' Koniiin cstliolick 
Bolilier;' but Dr. Tiltotson believed he was 
really a Jesuit in di.tguiBp, while Ilenry 
Wharton assured the public that the soldier 
was originiilly a Cambridge scholar, and had 
exchanged his black cont for a red one. He 
died in France in 1708, and was buried at 
St. f Jermain. 

His works are : 1. ' SpeciiUuu Rcc'.esiaat i- 
ciim ; or, an ecclesittslicul prospective glass, 
by T. Ward, a Roman Catlmlick Soiildier,' 
Iyondon[1086P], fol. Thomas Wharton wrote 
a reply to this. 'J. ' Some Queries to the 
Proteatants, concerning the Knglish Hefor- 
matinn. By T. W,,' London, 1687, 4t.o. 
Dr. W. Clftgett wrote a reply to this treatise. 
;t. 'Monomacbift: or a duel between Dr. 
Thomas Tenison, pastor nf St. Martin's, and 
n Jfoman CntholicV 'rvouWieT, Yjketvin. the 
"Speculum Ecclesvoaltcwm" v& Aeleuiti; 



16K'. 410. A. • ErT«te to tiM Pto- 
tMtaat Bible, or Ike Tnttk ol the fSm^bk 
TnuMlatioa* exuainml br T. ^*^' IrftMia. 
1088, 4to: LtMMloii. I737,'4to : DablU. 1807. 
4to; PhiUdelpliia, l^H. Sro. This book u 
baaed on Oicgorr Martin's ' Piae o wri e of tike 
Bumifeld cocraptiaas of the Holj 
by the heretiqaM of oar daiea.' pal 
liheinui in l»S2. The rnxiUiatiaa 
' Errata' in Dublin, in 1807, 'with th* 
tion of the Iri^h bi«iiopa,elicitad two 
Tix. ' An Ajulynsoi 'Ward's *'Emta,'*bf 
P.ichard Rran, D.D. (I80B>. and ' Aa 
Answer to SVard's " Ebrrata,"' hv Kiehard 
Grier, D.D. (1812). Th« work was a^ 
reprinted with a ps«face by I>r. Lincaniis 
1810, and also in 1841 irith I-intmrd'i l«»- 
face, and a ' Vindication ' by ' 'ilaer 

in answer to Grier's' Keply.' ."• sua 

Catholic Soldier's Letter to Dr !-ni- 

son.'London. ltJ8*<. Tn-nUon . ;iii» 

Posthumous were: 6. 'The Coutrovtrrsy of 
Ordination truly stated : as far as it raa- 
cems the Church of England its bv lawMta- 
blish'd,' London, 1713, 8ro. This was an- 
swered by I'avid AVilliamg in the ' Sijc«»- 
sion of Protestant Bishop? ii*serte<i,' 17il. 
and by Thomas Elrinfrton, afterward* bi»hof 
of Leighlin and Fern*, in the ' Clergy of tl» 
Church of England truly ordained,' l*li 
7. ' England's Reformation (from the tia* 
of K. Henry VIII to the end of Oates's Plot); 
a Poem, in four cantos,' Hamburg, 171(\ 
4to ; London, 171-5, 2 vols. 12roo: agM 
1716, 1719, and 1747. This Hudlbnftif 
poem has passed through several other 
editions. 8. '.\n interestingr Controvent 
with Mr. Ritschel, vicar of Hexham,' pub^ 
lished at Manchester, from Ward's mana- 
script, in 18l!t, 8vo. 9. ' A Short Explanatioe 
of the Divinel •ffice orCanonicall Hours,' al« 
I 'The Generall Kubricks of the Breviary <* 
, Directions how to sav the Divine Oftee, 
.\ddit. MS. 283.32. '\\ard is also said I' 
have left in manuscript 'A Confutation U 
Dr. Rumet's Exposition of the Thirty-ni»» 
Articles' and 'A History of England." 

[Life proiixed to his Controversy with RitsdhX 
(1 818) ; Schroeder's Annids of Vorksbire. ii. aK: 
Catholicon. iv. 195; Dodd's Chnrcb Hi'l. "i- 
1S!) ; Nichols's Lit Aneed. i. 331 w. ; LoirodM- 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn) ; D'Oylcv's Life of Archbi«l« 
Sancrofl, ii. 121; KennetOs Life, p. 145. Bili 
Aiiglo-Poetiea, p. 422 ; Home's Introd. to ti« 
.'^tudy uf tbo Scriptures : Cotton's Khemaasal 
Doway; Retrospective Review, iii. 329; lit- 
Kurd's Hist, of England (1849), x, 226; JoBfSi 
Pofjory Tracts.] T. C, 

WARD, THOMAS, B4.H0X Wahb of tW 

I Austrian empire (1809-1868), groom ui 
\ tti\BV <tft.\Q\m\K., -vaa born in 1809 at Hfff 
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ley, in Yorkshire, of humble pflri'nlage, and 
brought up us a gnmm uiiil jufkev. About 
1823 hu entored the stnblo of the I'rince 
of Lichteiwteiri aud went to liuiigury. At 
that time he rode chioHyut Vir^nnii. Atx>ut 
1827 hi! was recoinmetidi'd liy his master to 
CharU's Louis of Bourlxm, duke uf Lucca, a 
great lover of horse's, wlio, attracted by his 
nappy luanner and witty fix-ecb, took him 
from the stable to become his personal groom 
and couiidcutial sers-ant. While in Itiis 
position he »u(ri!fe8ted to his master, whose 
luxury and extravagance contiuiially in- 
volved bini in financial dilBculties, that he 
might obtain assistance from Austria in 
return for political subservience, lie brought 
about an arrangement in 1843 in a personal 
interview with Archduke Ferdinand. In 
184(ihewa.s promoted to be master of the 
horse and to he ministtir of the liouseholJ 
and finance, with the title of baron. In these 
positions Ward showed undoubted ability, 
but bis methods of administration were not 
too scrupulous, lie is said to have sought 
popularity by arbitrarily lowering the price 
corn, and the partial repudiation or 
jeductinn' of the debt of Lucca is al.so 
attributed to liis counsels. In lf<47, on the 
death of the Archduchess Marie Louise, 
duchess of I'aruia and former empress of 
the French, Ward was sent on a mi.ssioii 
to Florence to superintend the details of 
the transfer of Lucca to Tuifcany. In 
further accord with the convention of IMIH 
Charles Louis at the same time succeeded 
to the duchy of Parma. 

At I'artna Ward renuiined chief minister 
to the duke, and continued bis subservience 
to the Austrian government. He was sent 
as Bmbassudor-extraordinary to Spain in 
1B48 to negotiate the resumption of di]>lo- 
matic relations, was well received by the 
queen, and created a knight grand cross of 
the order of t!hurk'3 III. In the same year, 
on the accession of Francis Jose]>h, the 
emperor of .Vnstria, be was deputed to cou- 
gralulate him, and received the Irjn Cross 
of .Austria, (hi "Jll May 1S41> bo brnught 
about the abdication of his old patron and 
jilaci'd his Klin, Duke Charles III, on the 
tbrnne of I'anna. lie was now sent as 
minister-ph-nijiitentiary to represent the 
duchy at Vicuna, and thcempenir conferred 
on him the title of baron. .Subsequently bo 
came on a diplomatic mission to England, 
and imiiresscd I'aluierstou with his tact and 
8B(facity. Palmerstiui declared him to be 
one of the most remarkable men of the age. 
<Jn I'l July Is.'jrJhe received a patent of con- 
cession of all the mining rights over ironatid 
copper in the duchy. 



In 1854 the Iluke Charles III was assas- 
sinated in the gardens of his palace at Parma, 
and Ward was dismissed from all his offices, 
with .some ignominy, on '27 March 1864. 
Ilia late master's widow suspected that be 
had designs on the sovereignty of Parma. 
After his dismissal Ward claimed the protec- 
tion of Austria, which was readily granted. 
For the n-st of his life he devoted himself 
to farming near \'ienna. lie died on 5 Oct. 
iHott. 

Ward, though a man of no education, 
Bctjuired a fluent knowledge of (Jermon, 
Italian, and French. He married a Viennese 
girl in a humble station of life and left four 
children. 

[Temple Bar. December 1897; Gent, Mag. 
1858, ii. .135; Maaspj'g Storia Civile di Liicea, 
ii. "283, to end. juissini ; Tivaroni's Italia dogli 
Italiani, pp. rj6 sqq.; ItiiinchiN .Storia docuineii- 
titta delta ilijiUiiiml. Kurep. in Italia, p. 42; Lord 
I>aiiiiiig!(iD's iu ttiB Days of the Diuidius, 18U0, 
pp. 56-til.] C. A. U, 

WARDor WARDE,WILLI.4.M (l.)»4- 

ltiU4?i, physician and translator, born at 
Landbeacb, Camhridgesbire, in \ii'.U, was 
educated at Fton, wlience he was elected 
scholar of King's College, Cambridge, 13.\ug, 
l.ViO. On 14 .\iig. lo.')3 he became fellow. 
He proceeded D..\, in 15.^3-4, and M.A. in 
1.').58. (In 1'" Feb. loo 1-2 the provost of 
his college requested him to take up the study 
of medicine, and he became M.ll. in 1567. 
In l.jlJ.H he vacated bis fellowship. His name 
is attached to the petition signed in 1573 
against the new statuli.'S of the university. 
Ijetters patent dated from Westminster, 
8 Nov. LMHi (^lIvMKii, xvi. ;(03), ap])oint 
' Willielmus Warde ' and William liurton 
'readers in medicine or the medical art' in 
the university of Cambridge, with a stipend 
of 40/. The document speaks of the position 
as bitherlu held, under letters palent, by 
Ward ttloue. Ward is mentioned again in 
ItiOl in a list of Cambridge otliciats as queen's 
professor of physic. The list occurs at the 
end of a ' Project for the Government of the 
l.'niversity of Cambridge' ( Cal. State Ptipers, 
Dcim. ltK)l-;i, p. ll(i). It is probably in 
virtue of his otliciul post at Cambridge that 
Warti is spoki'ti of as ])hy9icion to Queen 
Kltxabeth and King .lames. IIo probably 
died soon after .laines's accession. In 151)0 
he gave to the parish of Great .St. Mary, 
Cambridge, seven and a half acres of arable 
land in ' I lowstield,' and two acres of meadow 
land in Chesterton. 

Ward was author of; 1, 'The Secretes 
of the Keverende Maister .\lexis Piemont. 
Containyng excellent remedies «.^giKaath 
divots Aisejiaes mA oxJaiet tt.<s.<iA.«xi!iA, -^^ 
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the manner to nuke distillations, parfameB, 
confitiues, dijnsTS, colours, fiuion?, and 
meltvnges. . . . TransUted out of French ' 
intn English by ^Villiam >\'arde. Imprinti^ 
at lyondon by John Kini^stone for Kicolaa 
Iiigluide, <lweHingL' in Pouli?» Churchvarde, 
Anno irtfS. Mens. Novemb.,' b.l., 4to. This 
apparently is the first edition of this work, 
containing only the first part, and consist inf; 
at MX booka. There is another edition 
(Ann, Tjfpogr. Antiij. ed. Herbert, ii. t^44) 
'Londini, Anno \Tvi9, 12 die Mens. Xo^emb.,' 
printed ' by H. Sutton, dwelling in Pater- 
noster rowe at the signeof the blackeMory an. 
Anno ir>o9;' and yet another {Brit. .Sfiis. 
Li/tr. Cat.), also in l.ToS, 'imprinted for 
3, Wight, Londini.' These contain a dedi- 
catory letter by AVard to the Earl of Ited- 
ford, notable for it.-i protect against the folly 
of 'some curious Chri.'itiang among us nowa- 
days . . . which most impudently despise all 
manner of medicines,' and for its defence of^ 
the ' heavenly science ' of physic. Ward 
mention.'* Christopher Planlin's edition of a < 
French translation (Antwerp, loo") as hi« 
originul. The work itself nas nut much 
claim to scientific method or accuracy, but 
became very popular as a treasury of medi- 
cal and other knowledge in uU the countries 
of Kurope. The ident ity of Ale.^io of Pied- 
mont ha« not been satisfactorily .«ettled. 
Of this first part numerous editions were 
published in I'.ntjlaml. In \liSi) it is ' newlie i 
corrected and umended and also somewhiit 
enlarged in certain plivces.' W. Stansby i 
printed an edition in Itllo. This first part 
of the 'Secrets' occitr.s u.siially hound up 
with 'The .'tecoude I'arte of the Secrets of 
Miiistcr Alexis of Picmont, hy him collected 
out of divers e.vci'ltent authors nud newly 
translatedoutof Kn-ncli into F.iijjlish. With 
n general table of iitl tln' ninltcrs contayned 
in the snyde Hoolti'. Hy Will. Wiirde,' b.l., 
n.d.,4to,nnd l")t(U,and l."il).'i. This is usually 
followed by 'The tliyrdc imd Inst parte of 
the Secretes of the Iteverende Mai^ter.Vle.xis 
of Piomont . . . Kndlislied by Wvllvam 
W«rde,'lM2,4to, ir)IM;,l.')>4H,am'l IClf., this 
contains six books, like the firM part. Here 
Ward's work seems to have ended ; hut in 
miiiiy copie.s of the book a fourth and fifth 

Siirt (ire added, translated l>y H- Androse. 
«. ' Thro notable serniones made by the godly 
and fiiniou.'* C'lerke, Mnister John t'alvyn, 
on thre Heverall Sonduyes in Maye, the yere ' 
\r>tU, ujion the I'saltn 40. . . . Englished 
by William W iirde. Printed at London by 
liouland Hill, dwetlynge in fJuttcr Lane, 
at the sygne of the Imlfe Kgle and the Keye,' , 
1M2, Kiino, b.l. :l, 'T\ve m«^V exctVWv,l 
'^'■»blf, and p\en«nvnV UnoVuoUWUtndws 



doctor and expert ••tnlogwa 
or Aleandrin. to find* xh» CbIaU 

coa:<tellation, complexion, a 
clination of ev<Ty man aBd /"Kil^Jw 
birth. With an addition of 
very plensant to read. Xow newlj 
out uf French into uar ml^ar 
William Warde,' I»ndon, 1578, 8ro| 
16L>«J, ItiiSO, IU7U. This i« a work 
into Latin from ' a confused and 
original by Richard Kouasat, ' 
Linguniensis,' and published at Paris is 
1541'. There ia a copy of Latin versea by 
Ward before Jamea Kobothum's ' Pleausaiu't 
and wittie Playe of the C'heastes ''i.e. dus'j 
. . . Lately translated out of Italian into 
French: and now set furth in 
London, 1562. Possibly Ward t: 
the French (.\me.«, Typogr. Antif. _^ 
Herbert, ii. 803-4). ' (iods Arrowea, ortw 
Sermons concerning the Visitation of God 
by the Pestilence,' London, ItiO?, 8to, attri- 
buted in the ' Hritish Museam Cataloene' 
to William Warde, are byjt London minutOT 
of that name who can bnrdlv hare bMa 
identical with the Combridgv profesaor. 

[Coopers Alhcnie Cantabr. ii. 386 ; BritiiA 
Muteom Libmnr Cntslogue under Alragio (P5«- 
montese) and Wardc, William ; Bayie's Histori- 
cal Dictionary,] R. B. 

WARD, AVILLTAM (1769-1823>, mis- 
sionary, bom at Derby on 'M Oct. 17iW, wm 
the son of John Ward, a carpenter and builder 
of that town, and grandson of Thomas Waid. 
a farmer at Stretton. near Burton in Staf- 
fordshire. His father died while he was i 
child, and the care of his upbringing devolral 
on his mother, a woman of great energy of 
character and of e.xemplarv pietv. He wis 
placed with a schoolmaster named Congrere, 
near Derby, and afterwards -with another 
named Breary. On leaving pchool he wn 
bound apprentice to a printer and book«eUt>r 
of Derby named Drewry, with whom he con- 
tinued two years after the expiry of his in- 
dentures, assisting him to edit the • Derbv 
Mercury.' He then removed to Stafford, 
where ho assisted Jashua Drewry, a relatin 
of Ilia former master, to edit the ' Stafford- 
shire .\dvertiser ;' and in 17D4 or 1795 pro- 
ceeded to Hull, where he followed his busi- 
ness as a iirintiT, and was for some time editor 
of the • Hull .Vdvertiser." 

Ward early in life became an anabaptist, 
and on 2tj Aug. 1796, after many troubles 
of heart — " fierce volcano fires not to br 
i|uenched by a mere sprinkling of words'— 
he was bapti.'ied at Hull. Preaching coa- 
fttantly in the neighbouring villages, he be- 
\ Cftww? \i,\\w»;xv «» IS. vaiiw csC ^romis<' and wilk 
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the assistance of n member uf the baptist 
commmiity named Fishwick, In; proceeded 
in August 1797 to Kwotxl Hull, ni:ar Hali- 
i fu.x in Yorkshire, the tlieo)o(;ical a<yiileinr of 
John FttWL-ett ( I74tt-I817)[(j. v.], where he 
et udied for u year und a half. In the autumn 
of 179(S the baptist mission committee visited 
EwooJ, and \Vard otTered himself as a mis- 
^m «ionary, intloeneed perhaps by a r.-mark made 
^H to him in 17H;t by William Ciirey (l"''l" 
^H 1H;U )i (|. v.Jconecriiiiii; the nred ot a printer 
^H in the Indian mission tiekl. lie sailed from 
^* Knghuid in the Criterion in May 17'.>9, in 
oompiiny with .Fnsliuft Marshman [<1-V.] On 
^^ arrivinff at Calcutta he was prevented from 
^■joiiiiu); Ourey by an order from (roverument, 
^■and was obliged to proceed tn tlir Danish 
settlement of CNerampiir, where ho was joined 
by Carey. 

In India Wards time was chiefly oc- 
Icupied in siiperinteudinp the print iuff press, 
|by means of which the scriptures. Iranshitod 
[into Bengali, Mahrutta, Tamil, and Uventy- 
Ithree other lanj^uages, were disseminated 
jtUroughont India. Numerous pliilological 
Iworks were also issued. Ward found time, 
iLowever, to Ueep a co]>lous diary and to 
ipreach the gospel to the natives. L'ntil 
llSOt) he mode freqiu'iit tours among the 
Itowns and villages nf the province, but after 
Ithat year the increasing claims nf tlie press 
[on his time, and the e.xtensiou of the niis- 
nionarv labours in Seraminir and Calcutta, 
prevented hiui quitting headiiuurters. In 
1812 the prinling otHce was destroyed by 

»' fire. It contained the. types f if all the scrip- 
tures that hud been printed, to the value of 
Rt least ten thoiLiianu pounds. The moulds 
for casting fresh type, howi-ver, were re- 
covered from the d^'bris, and by the liberality 
of frien<ls in Great Britain the loss was soon 
repaired. 

In ii<\S Ward, having been for some time 
jIn bad health, revisited Knglaiul. He was 
entrusted with the task of pleading for funds 
rith which to endow a college at Seninipiir 
Jor the ]>iir])0«e of iostrueting natives in 
•lUropean literature and science. He under- 
took u series of journeys thrnngli Hngland 
ad Scotland, and also visited Holland and 
iorth (.iermany. In October 1S:!IJ he em- 
[|>arked for New York, and travelled through 
Tie United States, returning to Hngland in 
Lpril l«--'l. On 1'8 May he .sailed for India 
the Allwrta, hearing ;l,(XIO/. for the new 
oUege, which had been founded doring his 
" sence,and which is stilt sueeossfidly carried 
pn. He died of cholera at .'^erauipiir on 
Marcli \82'.i, and was inferred in tho mis- 
lion burJHl-gnnind. On lit May I'^IU he was 
Harried at Serampiir to the widow of John 



Fountain, a missionary, by whom he left two 
daughters. 

Besides sermons, Ward was the author of: 
1. 'Account of the Writings, Ueligion, and 
Manners of the Hindoos,' Sernrapiir, 18II, 
4 vols. 4to; 5th edit., abridged, Madras, 1863, 
8vo. 'J, 'Farewell Letters in Britain and 
America on retimiing to Bengal in 18l'l,' 
I^ndon, 18J1, ll'mo ; I'nd edit. 1821. 
■i. 'Brief Memoir of Khri.thna-I'ul, the first 
Hindoo, in Bengal, who broke the Chain of 
the Cast by embracing the Gospel ;' 2nd 
edit., London, 1823, l2mo. He was also 
the author of several sonnets and short 
poems which were printed as an ap|>ondi£ 
to a memoir of him by Samuel .Stennett. A 
portrait, engraved by R. Baker from a ])aint- 
mg by Overton, is prefixed to the same 
work. 

[St'iiaetl's Memoirs of tho Life of William 
Wnnl, 182fi; Memoir of William Ward, Phila- 
itelphia, Simpson's Life pre6xod tu 'View of 
History, Litcriiture,and Religion of the llin'toos,' 
1.S63; Marshman'!! Carey, Mar8hmnD,nDdWard, 
ISGt.] E. 1. C. 

WARD, WILLI.AM (17(51;- 1820), en- 
graver, elder brother ot James Ward (1709- 
18ofl)[q.v.\ was iMirn in I>ondon in 170fi. 
He became a pupil uf John llaphiiel Smith 
[q v.], for whotn he afterwards worked as an 
asaistaut. Ward became a very distinguished 
engraver, wcirkiiig occasionally in stipple, 
hut chietly in mezzotint, and his best plates 
are remarkable for their artistic and effective 
treatment. 'I'he.se include portrait,s of David 
Wilkie and Patrick Brydone, both after A. 
(ieddes; daughters of Sir Thomas Fraiikland, 
after Iliippner; and Hume Tooke, after J. R. 
Smith; 'Sleejiing Nymph,' after Iloppner; 
' Tlte Snake in the Grass,' after Ueynolds : 
'The Bliiid Beggar of Bednall Green,' after 
W. Owen ; and a series of aliout twenty re- 
markably fine lran.se.ri]its of pictures by his 
brother-in-law Morland, which are now much 
prized. He engraved many portraits from 

fiictures by contemporary artists; also some 
listorical aird domestic subjecls after (V)l, 
Hunthorst, liubeiis, Bigg, Copley, I'eter.-, 
J. Ward, K. W'e.st all, and others, and several 
of the plates in 'Gems <if Art.' From his 
own designs he executed in stipple a few 
charming female figures in the style of .1. li. 
Suiith. Ward was elected an associate of 
the IJiiyal .\cademy in 1814, and ho also held 
the apjHiintnient of mezzotint-engraver to 
the prnire regent and the Duke of York. 
Ho lived latterly in Warren Str<«t, Fitzroy 
Stjuare. and there he died suddenly on 1 Dec. 
In2(i. In 17H0 he married Maria Morland, 
sister of (Jeorge Mrirland [q. v.l, wUo *V V!ok. 
same litne mv:im«A.\< m<^ » iviVex K.xi.\« . ^^ w*^ 
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had two sons — Martin Tlieodore, noticed 
below, and William James, who i» separately 
noticed. 

'nieBOn,MARTIKTHEODOREWARD(1790?- 

1874), painter, wa« bom about 1799. He 
studied under Landseer, and gained a tempo- 
rary reputation as a painter of dogs and 
liorseg. lie exhibited ut the Koyal Academy 
from 1820 to 1825, and afterwards nrca- 
fiionally at the Flritish Institution up to IWiH. 
He wo» a man of eccentric and solitary habits, 
and during the last twenty-three years of his 
life lived in seclusion at York, where he died 
in e.\treme poverty on 13 Feb. 1874. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of ArtisUi ; Sandby's Hint, 
of the rtoyal Academy ; ChalonerSmitli'!' Hriilsh 
Mezzniintn Portraits; Art I'niun, 1840; Art 
Jonma;, 1874.] f. M. O'D. 

WARD, WILLI.\M (1787-1841)), 6nan- 
cier, bom at Highbury Place, Islington, 
in July 1787, was the second son of (leorge 
Ward ((/. 1829), a London merchant, by his 
wife jMarv (rf. 1813), daughter of Henry 
Sampson Woodfnll "n. v.] Robert Plumer 
Ward fq. v.] was Ndllianrg uncle. 

William was educated at Winchester 
College. He was destined for commerce, 
and spent some time at Antwerp in u 
banking-house. On bis retuni his father 
introduced him on the roynlexchange.and.on 
his showing good cnpm-ity, took him into 
partnership in 1810. In 1817 he was elected 
u director of the bank of England, and dis- 
tinguished him.s<'lf by lii.i accurate know- 
ledge of foreign exchanges. In 1819 he 
■was called on to give evidence before the 
parliamentary committees on the financial 
questions rHi.-^'d by the restrictions on pay- 
ments in cash by the bank of Knglund. On 
9 June 182C he was returned to parliaiaent 
in the lory interest for the city of London, 
and in 1830 al the request of the Duke of 
Wellingtfin, he acted aschairmiin of the com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the atl'airs of 
the East India Corajiany prejMiratory to the 
opening of the China trade. In the following 
year, discontenti'd at the spirit of reform, he 
declined to stand again for parliament, and, 
though in 1835 he presented himself as a 
candidate, he was defeated by the whig*. 
From that period he retired from public life. 
In 18-17 he published a treatise entitled ' lie- 
marks on the Monetary Legislation of Great 
Britain ' (London, 8vo), in which he con- 
demned the act of 181ti establishing an ex- 
clusive gold standard, and caile<l for a bi- 
metallic currency. He died on 3() June 1849 
in London at Wyndham Place. On 2t) April 
1811 he married Emily, iifth daughter of 
Harvey Christian Combe, a Lonciim alder- 



man. She died on 24 Sept. 1M8. le . " 
sons— William George Ward ^q. 
Ward, Matthew Ward, »n<] Arthur ntw, 
ond two daughters. 

[Gont. Mag. 1840. ii. 206 ; MeooftScRr^t 
Oftii-iHl Return of Mcml'e^rs nf ParfiaiiicQi. i 
304. 318 ; Burke's Ivinded Gentry.] E. I. C 

WARD, WILLIAM (JEORnC ,1^!: 
1882), Roman catholic tlieologia 
loso))her, eldest son of AVilliam \\ 
18491[q.y.],wBS bom in I^ondonou Jl.Murj 
1812. He'^WBS educated at a privalf ti^mi 
at Brook Grw-n, I lammersniith ; at SV 
ter College, which he entered in l82-< 
in 1829, taking with him the goli 
Latin prose r and at O.xforfl, wli 
triculated from Christ Chun-h on .i. .^ i. 
I 18.30, was elected lo a scliolarship at Linroii 
I College in 1833. graduated n..\., and »► 
elected fellow of IJalliol College in 1834. H.' 
took holy onler* in due course. 

At school Ward evinct'd extmordimri 

j aptitude for mat hematics — heevendi«wot>l 

and applied for liini-«elf the principle of U^ 

rithm.o. He exhibited, too, a mark«i jm. 

I ponderance of the reflective over the inap- 

I native faculty; n sinjfular sensibihtT u 

I music, a lively interest in dramatic i»nV 

mances of all ^inda, and a vein of unobtrr- 

siveaiul deep piety — characteristicswhichl- 

retained throughout life in their origin»l{T> 

fiortion. At Oxford, with three otb«W»it- 
lamists— Roundel 1 Palmer (aftenraiditail 

! of Selbome) ' q. v.], Edward (afterwtrih Vi* 

I count) Cardwell [q. v., and Robert Lb*? 
(afterwards \'iscoiint Sherbrooke) 'q. T - 

; he di.stinguished himself as an e»»j- u^ 
jKiwerful speaker in the debates of the I'laOi 
Society, of .vhich in Michaelmas term la: 
he was president. He was also a mrinbr 
of the sluirt-lived linmhler Club. In ikf 
dialectical encounter* of which the 
common-room was t ho nightly scene, b( 
loped the dexterity and subtlety of ii 
tual fence of a m«^in>val doctor invii 

I In these disputations hi^ j)rincipalani 
was Archibald Campbell Tait, aftei 
archbishopof Canterbury, with whom 
widening divergence of opinions by 
impaired the cordiality of his friem 

I 'Thuugli only lecturer in matbematiaol 
logic, he was early associated with Tutu 
the work of superintending the moral oi 
religious training- of the undergraduiti!^ 
lie hud the faculty of winning the con6(ioK« 
of his juniors, and his con\ersatiou wwfdl 
OS a potent .stimulus by men of a fibrtrm 
unlike his own — by Benjamin Jowett. bt 
.\rthur Penrhyii Stanley [q. v.], and Xniar 

1 Hugh Clough [q. v.] I'oo potent it pfO((^ 
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[for Clough, who in 1839 escaped with relief 
IfTom ' tlie vortex of philosopljism and tliscus- 
tsion whereof Ward la tlie centrB ' {JierHaint, 
|i. 84). 

In tlieolopy Ward's earliest proclivities 
[■were latiludiimrian. Evuiigeliciil dopmatinm 
Ibe loathed, and communicated his disgimt to 
[liig friend, rr*.'(ierick Oakeley [q. v. J But 
laci)iiieset-iuein the ' broad' ideus of \\ halely 
for Aniuld was impns^ililu for a. systematic 
I thinker of profoundly relijTious temperament, 
[attracted on the one hand by John 8tunrt 
[Slill mid Augnste Comte, and on the other 
[byllurrell Froude and John Henry Newman. 
[For Ward, therefore, submit-eion toecclesiaa- 
Jtical guidance in some form or another very 
tsoon eume to present itself as the only alf erna- 
Itive to limitle.is rutionalism. In his melan- 
fchoU'i his devoutness, and bis union of a 
Iseverelj logical intellect with a cravinp for 
rnore concrete U!(siiniuee in inatteni fipiritual 
[than reason can afi'ord, be clost ly resembled 
lPa.scal, and could never have rested eouteni 
{■with theism. In this stape of bis mental 
jjiistory he fell under Newnuin's influence, 
Imnd thenceforth to find the true ehurcli be- 
leame hia main concern in life. While thus 
[•occupied he vir-iteJ Arnold (I8;!K), and 
[opened his mind to him. A prolonged dis- 
Icusaion followed, by which Arnold was so 
|«jchausted that, on W'ard's departure, he took 
day's rest in bed. 

W'ard starte<l on hi« new quest unem- 
iirrassed by insular prejudices or Anffliean 
Itraditions, in profound ignorance of history 
»nd the inductive sciences, and without 
rsteiuatic theological training of any kind. 
Satisfied by Newman that no form of pro- 
estuntism could po.«sibly have developed 
[into calliolicism, be Htrwie straight to the 
onclusion that the Tridentine decrees were 
fautboritutive, and that the church of Eng- 
land must therefore reconcile her articles 
with them, or abandon her pretension to he 
La branch ot the catholic church. In New- 
liuan's famous Tract xe, be saw nothing to 
Ijeffret e.xcept its reserve; and in two jmni- 
phlets, 'A few Words iu Support of No. xc.,' 
nd ' A few more Words in Support of No. 
lie.,' Oxford, 1841, he boldly claimed the 
right of substituting for the natural mean- 
ing of the articles bis own conjectures as to 
p the real intent of their fraraers [see Lowk, 
^JtoBiiKT, J/nu> Skeuhhookf:]. (In iiccount 
ttf the.ae pamphlets Ward was deprived of 
bis lectureships and qnusi tutorial position 
It Halliol, a degrndution to which lie sulj- 
linitted with great good humour. He was 
tppointed, however, junior bursar in 18-JI 
l^and senior bursar in 184:i. 

Meanwhile Ward engaged in frequent 



colhiquies with Newman at Littlemore, in 
which Ward's impetuous logic caused some 
di.strees to the more cautious and delicate 
spirit of his master. At the same time 
Ward was gaining by visits to tJscott, Grace- 
Dieu, andyt. Edmund's College, Ware, some 
slight experience of the life of the Itoman 
church, which, congenial from the first, be- 
came more so as the hope of corporate re- 
union faded away. The trend of his thought 
was manifest in the articles — 'Arnold's Ser- 
mons,'' Whutely's Essays,' ' Ueurtley'sFour 
Sermons," ' Goode's Divine Itule,' ' St. Alha- 
nosius against the Arians ' — which during 
this period ([(■'•H-;!) he contributed to the 
' Hrilisb Critic,' and which evoked a protest 
from William Palmer (1^0:i-l8So) [i). v.] 
Ward's reply to so much as concerned him- 
self in I'alnier's ' Narrative ' was a bulky 
volume entitled ' The Ideal of n Christian 
Church considered in comparison with Exist- 
ing Practice' (Uxlord, 1KJ4, 8vo). In this 
clumsily written, ill-digested, but powerful 
work, which gained its author the sobriquet 
of ' Ideal Ward,' he depicted the Uoman 
communion as the all but perfect embodi- 
mtuif of the Christian idea and ethos. The 
evident e\ulttttion with which he instituted 
bis comparisons with the proleslant com- 
munions was peculiarly odious to English 
churchmen of all parties. 

If was not, however, until the Ixiok bud 
been widely read, reviewed, and discussed 
that the universities determined to take 
action. Ward was cited t'M Nov.) before 
the vice-chancellor and bebdoraiidal council, 
and asked whether be desired to disavow 
the book itself or certain specified jwrtions 
of its contents. He was allowed three days 
to make np his mind, and on 'J Dec. de- 
clined to commit himself in any way until 
he knew what further proceedings were to 
be taken against him. The vice-chancellor 
thereupon censured (13 Dec.) the selected 
paasagcs as inconsistent with the Tliirty- 
nine articles and the good faith of the au- 
thor. This censure was formally adopted by 
convocation assembled in the Sliebhmian 
theatre on 13 Feb. 184o, and Ward, who de- 
fended himself with great spirit and ability, 
was degraded by a large majority. A subse- 
(pient resolution condemnatory of Tract xe. 
was Vetoed by the ]iroctors. 

Of the legality of the degradation there 
was grave doubt ; but Ward, instead of ap- 
plying for a mandamus for bis restitution, 
resigned his fellowship, married, aud took a 
cottage at Rose Hill, near Oxford. W'itb 
his wife he was received into the Iloman 
communion in the Jesuit cUa.wi\., V*^*JStt. 
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by Cardinal AViRenmn nl Dscott ou 14 Sept. 
184'>, lu the following year he took up 
liiK quarters in a small house built for him 
by I'ugin near St. Edmund's Collcec, Ware. 
He found at first no work in the college : but 
he turned his leisure to good account in theo- 
Dgical study and religiou.i exercise ; nor did 
lit' lose touch of wider interests. Two 
articles by him in the ' Tablet ' (24 .lune and 
10 July lH4f)) on the ' I'oliticol Economy' 
of John Stuart Mill led to an introduction 
to Mill, who hud highly nppreciiited Ward's 
earlier review of his ' Logic ' in the ' llritish 
Critic" (October lt*4.'}), and had read the 
'Ideal' -with interest. The two men had 
little in common except the qualities of in- 
tellectual thoroughness and perfect candour ; 
for though in economics (the population 
question excepted) Ward was content to 
sit at Mill's feet, his docility was largi-ly 
due to ignorance; and in logic and meta- 
physics, though his views were as yet crude, 
they tended in a direction as far a.s possible 
removetl from empiricism. Their personal 
iiitercourB<( was inconsiderable ; but an irre- 
gular correspondence wa.K maintained until 
shortly before Mill's ileath. 

In October I80I Ward was appointed lec- 
turer in moral philosophy, und in I lie fol- 
lowing year professor— tlumgli liis modesty 
declined any higher title than that of assis- 
tant-lecturer in dogmatic tln'ology — in St. 
Edmund's College. This onomalous po.«ition 
he owed to Cardinal Wiseman, by whom he 
was sustained in it, against a strong opposi- 
tion both within and without the college. 

At Home, where Ward had a staunch and 
iuHuentiul friend in .Mon.signor Talbot, the 
appointment was opproved, mid in 18r>4 
Ward received from the popi' the diploma of 
Ph.D. His lectures were carefully studied 
with a view not only to the nncds of his 
pupils, but to the construction of o syste- 
matic treatise 'On Naturu and Grace.' Only 
the philosophical introduction to the pro- 
jected work saw the light (London, IMK), 
Bvo) ; but the vigour of its polemic ugain.«t 
agnostioismand of itsdefeuce of independent 
morality, established Ward's ri-piitnliun as a 
thinker (cf. yiu.L, Krai/iinatinii of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton's I'hihmjihy , (ith ser. p. 
l'09n.) Ward resigned his lectureship nt 
St. Edmund's College in I8.W, and for three 
years resided at Northwood Park, to which, 
with another estate in the Isle of Wight, he 
had succeeded on the death of his uncle in 
184il. From the irksome business of ma- 
naging bis property he found relief in occa- 
sional visits to London, where he became 
intimate with Frederick Williom Faber [q. v.] 
Meanwhile he closely ob^-rved the signs of 



the times, und prepared bimself tor ik 
polemics in which the« rest of hi« life wh la 
bepawed. His nvereion from ltbeTiilinn,ef« 
in the mild form rer>re»ent<'d wilhin tie 
church by Dolliiiger, Montidei: ' 
' Ilamble'r Heview,' edited ( I 
Sir John (now Lord) Acton, Ij^-ivirar inu 
and in 1801 he returned to his former^ 
ters, near St. lidmund'ti College, wiUiai 
made up to wage war to the knife 1 
His crusade was carried on chiefly ia^ 
' Dublin lleview,' which be raised tnmi 
cadence and edited with n.^i-Tiicumic .un 
from l86;ito 187H. In ii 
the cucvclical 't^unnta t 1: 
Errorum ' of ie(J4, ond led th. 
of the ultramontane port v in il 
on papal infallibility. lie sp*!cuha«l ( 
on the extent of infallibility, and 
the interjiretative functions of the 'ajiali 
llieologorum' to a minimum. Hit staitliif 
conclusions he enunciated with the seicaitj 
of a philosopher and defended with ihr 
vehemence of a fanatic. The mortiSMjga 
caused him by the triumph of the l«od»' 
rate party at the Vatican council Trua ' 
by a brief conveying the itanal conmi 
tion and benediction (4 July 1870). 
beat evolved in this controversy, lod »hi 
the part he took in frustratingtherehenwi 
a catholic hoU nt 0.\ford, strained his ( * 
tions with Newman, for whom he neve 
less retained in secret his old venen 
His horror of liberalism carried him to ^ 
vergi' of obscurantism. He gravely pn 
to dethrone the classics from their ph 
honour in the higher culture, and mig 
that the progress of science would proa 
be accelerated by the submission of hfl 
theses to papal censorship. On Wi 
death all the influence which Wardpi 
at Itouie was exerted to secure the sp 
ment of Manning to the see of Weftnjia 
Both men wer^ at one in their deleft 
of the modern spirit and th<'ir uuswi- 
loyalty to the holy F.ce, though Manamfl 
far too cautions a controversialist t-j imiH 
Ward's intemperate tone or explicitly ii 
tify himself with AVanl's extreme poslil 
.\s a pliilosiiph<-r Wnrd througnoot | 
exhibited a largenes.s of mind, a temp 
ness of tone, and a genero.sity of letnptfl 
.striking contrast to his theoli^eic nl v 
ness and intolerance. In tin 
Society, of which he was a f " 
18(19),' president (1870), nnd while ka 
permitted a mainstay, he showed hin 
disputant as fair, gvnial, and generoiul 
he was keen, dexterous, and uns}>aring:l 
the same characteristics are apparent 
only in the fragment 'On Nature and tir 
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but in the ' Essays on thtj Philosophy of 
Theism,' reprinted from the ' Dulilin lie- 
view ' (ed. Wilfrid Ward, London, 1884, 
" vols. Hvo), in which he uttcmpted tlie ro- 
constniction of metaphysics in opposition to 
the then prevalent empiricism. In these re- 
markable prolegomena— the substantive ar- 
gument was never cast into shape — 'NVard 
substitutes for the appeal to experience a 
canon of certitude essentially Cartesian ; but 
'm-hile maintaining that the ultimately indu- 
bitable is neceasarily true, he declines to 
admit that the ultimately inconceivable is 
necessarily false. With Kunt (though rather 
perhaps hy way of coincidence tliiin of obli- 
j^ation) he insists on the universal presup- 
positions of experience iind experimental 
science ; the foundation of ethics he lays in 
an intuition of ' moral g<iodne3s* and resul- 
tant 'moral axioms;' on the (juestion of 
liberty and necessity lie adopts a middle 
■course, admitting determinism so far us the 
Iwill obeys ' the predominant spontaneous 
limpulse,' but finding place for freedom in 
' anti-impulsive ' effort. 

Ward s declining years were passed chiefly 

on his estate, Weston Manor, l'"re8hwutcr, 

ele of Wight, in the intimate society of his 

near neighbour, Tennyson. The operatic 

son he u.<iially spent nt Humpstend, where 

lie had congenial friends in Ifichard Holt 

'lutton, editor of the ' tipoctntor/and Itoron 

fried rich von 1 1 ligel. There, aft er a prolonged 

nd painful illness, hedied on (i J ulylt>M J. llis 

emains rest beneath a stone octagon base 

Mupporting a Uothic cross in Weston .Manor 

|iCktholic churchyard. ' F"idei propiigimtor 

cerrimiis,' so runs the inseription; but the 

ords, though tipt, indicate only a small 

»rt of a complex character, llis best epi- 

tph is by Tennyson {Demetcr anil nlhrr 

^-evu, edit. 1H93, p. 281) : 

Farewell, whose living like I i>h»ll nut tind. 
Whose fiiilh and work wore bolLs of full 
aecurJ. 

ly frieud, the most unworldly of mKnkiiul, 
Most eciioroufi of all nUmniopitincs, Wnnl. 

low subtle ul tiereeundqunrtof mind with mind. 
How loyul in the fullowing of thy Lord.' 

By his wife, Frances Mary, youngest 
jughter of .lohn Winglield. prebendary of 
I'orcester, whom he married on 31 March 
l84o. Ward had issue,beside8 five daughters, 
whom three took the veil, three sons: 
Edmund (ininville, b. 9 Nov. 1853, pri- 
vate chamberliiin since 1888 to Leo XIII; 
Wilfrid I'hilip, his father's biographer, 
2 Jan. l8o(i; 3. Bernard Nicholas, &. 
Feb, l8/)7, priest since 1883, and since 
1893 president of St. Edmund's College, 



Ware. Ward's widow died in August 1898 
(cf. Tablet, 13 Aug. 1898). 

Besides the works mentioned above. Ward 
was the author of: 1. 'Three Letters to the 
F^ditor of the ''Guardian;" with a pre- 
liminarv paper on the Extravagance of cer- 
tain .Vllegations which imply some similarity 
bi'lweeii the .\nglicaii Estublialiment and 
.some Urimch existing at some Period of the 
Catholic Church. And a preface including 
some Criticism of Professor Hussey's Lec- 
tures on the Rise of the Papal Power,' I>on- 
don, l8.-,2, 8vo. 2. 'Tiie Ilelotion of Intel- 
lectual Power to Man's True Perl'ection con- 
sidered in two Essays reod before the Eng- 
li.-.h -Academy of the Catholic Jteligion,' 
London, 1858 ; reprinted in ' Essays on Ke- 
ligion and Literature," ed. Manuing, 2nd 
series, Loudon, 1867, 8vo. 3. 'The .Autho- 
rity of Doctrinal Decisions which are not 
definitions of Faith considered in a short 
series of Essays reprinted from the " Dublin 
IJeview," ' Loudon, IStXi, 8vo. 4. ' A Letter 
to Father Hyder,' and ' A Second I<ettor to 
Father Ryder,' I^ndon, 1867, 8vo: followed 
by 'A Brief Summary of the recent Con- 
troversy on Infallibility: being a reply to 
Rev. Father Ryder on lii* I'ostncripf, Lon- 
don, 18(18, Svo. o. '])e lufullibililatis Ex- 
tensione theses quasdam et <|U(estione8 
theologorum judicio subjicit G. G. W.' 
London, l8t!9, 8vo. <i. ' S"tricfures on Mr. 
Ffoulkes's Letter to .Archbishop Manning' 
(on the tilioijue question, from the 'Dublin 
Review '), Londnn, l8tJ9, 8vo. ".'The Con- 
demnation of P(>]M." lliinoriiis: nn essay re- 
published tiud newly arranged from the 
" Dublin Review,"' l^ondon, 1879, 8vo. 
8. ' Es.«Bys on the Church's Dixitrinal Au- 
thority, mostly reprinted from the '" Dublin 
Review,"' London, 1880, 8vo. 

[For Wiml's life the principal authorities 
arc: Wilfrid Ward's William George Word and 
(lie Oxford Movomcnl (1989), with portrait, 
and Williiiiii George Ward iind the Cntholio Re- 
vival (180.'1), with porlruii ; the sitme nnlhor's 
Lifi' of Cardinal WiMimui ; Church's Oxford 
.Movement; Nownmii'a Letters, od. Anne Moe- 
Icv ; Alibult mid Cimpbell's Life of Reujnmin 
Jowett; I'Mlliero'H l.ifti (if A. 1*. ,"<lniiley ; Mot- 
ley's Ite^linil«■^nces of Oriel Cullcgo and the Ox- 
ford Movement, ii.5, 225 ; Liddoii'a Life of E. B. 
Pu»ey ; Martin's Life of Viscount Sherbrooke; 
Browue's AnunU of the TrncUiriiin Movement, 
3rd edit., pp. 106. fiGl ; Illustrated London News, 
15 and 'J2 Feb. 1845; TiiblDl, 13 and 27 Sept. 
1845, 8 and 15 July 1882 ; Tim.'is, 26 April, 1 .Sept. 
1845 ; Cent Mng. 1845, i. 644 ; Ann. Roi;. 1882. 
ii. 138; Dublin Keriew, Ixxxrii. 115, er. 
24;t, exr. 1 ; Edinburgh Rev. Ixxxi. .185, 
Ixxxviii. 172, clxxviii. 331 : Quart. Hov. rlxix. 
350 ; Church Quart. Rc-r. zxzvii. G7 
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Qnut. Rrr. Ixxiii. 130; Barke's Landed Gent rj. 
■Wanl;' Ruyal Kalendur, 1818 p. 31a. 1829 
p. 303. For crittCMiB sod elDcidkl mo of Wnrd's 
phil<j»jp)iical rievs we MilTi Ezamiaatioo of Sir 
WiUimu Hamiltoo'i PbilofopbT, 4th edit., p. 209, 
and L/jgic, 9lli adit. ii. 109; Baio'i Emotion* of 
theWiU, 3nl edit., p. 498; and J. S. MQl : 
A CriUcUm, p. 121 ; aUoMind.T. 116,226,264, 
Ti. 107; CoDtempurary ReTiew, xxr. 44, 427: 
XiDet««ntfa Ceotnrr, iii. ItSQ; British QiurteriT 
Review. Ixxx. 389 ; London Uunrtcrly R<>vi»-«r, 
new itr. No. 8.] J. M. R. 

WARD, WILLIAM J.VMES (1800?- 
I&IO), mezzotint engraver, bom about 1800, 
was the Mn of William Ward (I7()e-18:^>) 
fq. v.], bv hia wife Maria, sister of Georgi? 
Morland [q. t.J Under kle father's tt-achin^ 
Lis talent for art showed itselfverj- early, and 
he gained three medals from the Society of 
Art* for drawings (1813-1.')). lie became 
engraver to the Uiike of Clarence (nflerwards 
William IV). lie engraved 'The Marriage of 
St. Catherine,' after Van Dyck ; ' The Infant 
Hercules,' after lieynolds ; ' (larrick in the 
Green-room,' after Hogarth, and numerous 
portraitsi after John Jackson and others, 
among them those of Prince lieorge of Cam- 
bridge, Earl Grey, Admiral Durham, Lady 
Anne Vernon IIanx>urt, .Sir John Conroy, 
George Canning, Thomas Moore, and John 
Jackson. He became in.sane some time before 
his death, which took place on I March 1840. 

[Redgnive'i Diet, of Ar:i>ts: Bryiin's i)let. of 
Painters and Engravers; Gent. Mag. 1840, i. 
439.] C. U. 

WARD-HUNT, GEORGE (1826-1677), 
politician. [.See Hunt.] 

WARDE, Sir HEXKY (1706-18.14). 
geuerni, born on 7 Jan. 17»)<5, was the fourth 
gonof Julin Warded 7:il-177o) ofSquerrves, 
by his second wife, Kitty Anne (il. 17(57), 
daughter and sole heiress of Clinrle.>< Hos- 
kins of f'roydon, Surrey. The fuuitly is 
descended from a youngtir bninc-li of that 
established nt llooton I'agupll in Yorkshire. 

Henry entered tlie army as an en.sign in 
the Ist foot guards in 1783, und on Ij Julv 
171K) was promoted to ii lieittennncy witii 
the brevet rank of cajitutn. In the fol- 
lowing year he accompanied his regiment to 
Holland, hut was so severely wounded at the 
siege of \'iileneiennes that he was compelled 
to return to ICnglnnd. He rejoined his 
regiment in June 17S)4, and continued to 
serve with it, acting as adjutant to the 
third battalion, until his promotion to a com- 
pany, with the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, nn lo Det. 1704, when he was srnt 
home. 

He served in the expeditions to Ostend 



and the fielder, and reoeiriKi the brent 
rank of colonel on 1 Jan. IMI. In 1804 iw 
wa5 nominated brigadier-gpnenil, and in 
1807 took part in the exptrdition to Copen- 
hagen, his name being included in the vau* 
of thanks from both hoiues of p^iameit. 
In the following year be obtained the rank 
of major-general. He commanded the fint 
brigade of foot guards $ent to Spain in \r*J^ 
witn the force under Sir l>avid Bainl 'q, T.], 
and returned to England in 1809 after the 
battle of Coruua, his name BKain appaniiif 
in the parliamentary voteof thanks. UealM 
received a medal for his services. Is ti* 
same year he was sent to India, and aenti 
under Lieutenant'-general (afierwanU Sir 
John ) .\bercromby ( 1 77:^- 1 H 1 7 ) ''q. v.j at the 
capture of .Mauritius in I.'^IO. lie remained 
there forsome time in command of the troon. 
and acted as governor from 9 April to 12 Jwv 
1811. For hLs »er>ic«<» at the conquest « 
the i.«land he once more received the thanks 
of parliament. In 1813 he 'was appointed 
to the colonelcy of the ft>*th foot, and in tke 
same year was promoted to the rank at 
lieutenant-general. On the enlargement of 
the order of the Hath on '2 Jan. 181.5 he «m 
nominated K.C.B. On 8 Feb. 18l'I hew»j 
appointed governor of Itarbados, in suo 
cession to Lord Comberinere [see Cottox, 
Sib St.vplktox, first N'isrorNT Comee*. 
mxke]. He arrived in the island ou 25 Joiw. 
and continued in ollice until 21 June l-^iT. 
His administration was popular, althoa^ 
ditVerences between the two branches of th« 
legislature, the council and the house of 
assembly, at limes mude the goveniar't 
course dithcult. The re^tleasness of tW 
slaves, who were disturbed by rumours rf 
emancipation, also occasioned him anxiety- 
In 18.30 he attained the rank of gt.-neral.iai 
in l8.')l was appointed colonvl of (he SIA 
foot. On Mi Sept. of the same year he wal 
nominated G.C.B. He died at his p 
dence, Dean House, near Alresford in Hanif- 
sbire, on 1 Oct. 1834. On 18 May 1808 b» 
was married to Molina ( 1 77ti - 1 S35), daugl^ 
ler of John Thomas of Hereford. Bv her he 
had five sons — Henry John, Edward Chario 
(who is noticed below), Frederick M'xn^ 
Walter, and .Augustus William — and » 
daughter, Harriett {tl. 1874), -who on 4 M»t 
182(1 was married to Francis North. sLiik 
earl of Guilford. .\fter bis death. '« 
2!) Jan. I8(il, she was married, secondlv.t" 
John Lettsom Elliott on 10 Feb. 18«3. ' 

SiK Edward Cuaules Wakkb (IJ^I"- 
18H4), general, bom on 13 Nov. |.''10, «» 
the second son of Sir Henry Warde- "» 
19 -May 1828 he was gaz<.<tted second life- 
tenant in the royal artillery, and onSOJiW 
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1830 was promoted to a first licut«nanc_v in 
tW royal horse arlillery. He obtained a 
company on 5 June 1841, and was nomi- 
nated lieutenant-colonel nn 17 Feb. 1854. 
IIu fommanded the siepe train bufore .Sebaa- 
topcil until incapacitated by fever throe 
wi'i'ks before the tall of tlip fortress ; and on 
the conclusion of the war received, on 
2!) -Vug. 1857, the rank of cidonel, taking 
command of the nrtillery at Aldewhot. In 
1859, when war with France seemed im- 
minent, he was ordered to superintend the 
rearmament of Malta. In 18tjl he was ap- 
pointed to command the artillery in the 
south-west district, and in 18tU was selected 
to command the Woolwich district. While 
in command of this district an explosion at 
Erilh d(»9troyed the riverwall and threatened 
to Hood the country to Caml^'rwidl. and 
burst the lyreat sewers just completed. In 
le.s.s ihan an hour Wiirde hud taken mea- 
sures which averted the catastrophe. lie 
received the thanks of government, and, on 
Lre.sipninp the command in 18(t9, was ap- 
Ipointed K.C.R He attainfd the rank of 
linnjor-generul on '27 Feb. IHlili, of colonel 
Icoramandant on 21) Miircli 1S73, of lieu- 
Itennnt-genernl on 17 Nov. 1S78, and of 
Igeuerol on 1 Oct. 1877. He died at Brijfliton 
Jon 11 June 1884. (hi -Ji Aup. 184;i he 
imarried Jane {J. 18H5), eldest daughter ot 
ICharles Lane, rector of Wrothara and rural 
Idean of Shorehara, Kent. Ry her he had 
Ifoiir ^nsand three daughters^ Thiui, 14 June 
J 1884 ; Army LinU ; FosTEB, Baronetage and 
\£>iiffhtaffe). 

[Gent. Miig. 183.5, i. 207; Burka's landed 
ICentry; Schomburgk's Hist, of Barbados, 
|1848, pp. 413-25.1 E. I. C. 

WARDE, J.V\rES PRESCOTT (179i,'- 
11840), actor, horn in the went of England 

in 1792, was the son of J. Prescott. IJn 

becoming a ]>layer he adopted the name of 
IW'arde. His first recorded appearance was 
1st Bath on 28 Dec. 181.1 as Achmet in 
iBrowne's tragedy of ' Harharossa.' a part 

created by Mossop. Genest says of him at 
Ithis date : ' He had not been long nn the 
Htage — he made a gradual improvement in 

sis acting — and before he left Path was de- 
Iservedly a great favourite with the audience ' 
I;(Ge.\est, viii. 440). During 1H14 lie played 
[Bt Halh Faulkland in the 'Rivals' (5 .March) 

md Harry Dornton in Ilolcroft's ' Itoad to 
ttin' (17 April); and on 10 Dec. was 'very 
od' in an improved version of Pococks 

John of Paris,' playing the title-role. At 
IChristmas he condescended to play Aladdin 
fin a pantomime given as on afterpiece to 
I' Romeo and Juliet,' 'but he was too good 



an actortoplay insucli a piece' (tift. 491). In 
ISl 5 he was on 3 Jan. Laertes to the Hamlet 
of Macreadr. Ten davs later he took his 
benefit as F'itzharding in Tobin's ' t'urfew,' 
acting ' very well.' On 1 April he was the 
original Fitz-James in the ' Laily of the 
Lake.' Xs Dorilasin Hill's ' .Merope'(l Jan.) 

I he overdressed the part. During ISltthe was 
on 18 Jan. Orlando in 'As you like it,' and 
on 8 Feb. JnlHer in ' Venice Pre-served,' on 
5 Oct. Joseph Surface, and on 14 Dec. 
Dudley in Cumberlond's ' West Indian.' 

Aext year he wan seen as Doricoiirt in 
the ' Belle's Stratagem' (1 Nov.), was very 
good as Biron in Soutlierne and Garrick s 
' Isabella,' and played during December 

I Standard in a revival of Farquhar's ' Con- 
stant Couple,' Macduir, and Philaster. Dur- 
ing .lanuary and FVbrunrv 1818 he appeared 
as Shylock, Hot.«pur, .Vfonjio in ' 1 izarro,' 
Beverley, Behuour, and Duriniel in Itober- 
deau's ' Point of Honour.' On 15 April he 
was seen as Rob Roy (first time in Bath), 
one of his best parts. ' Kob Roy,' says 
Genest, 'did great things for the treasury.' 
During the remainder of that season, which 
closed with May, ho pliiyt^l Bcvil in 
Steele's 'Conscious Lovers,' Lord Towiily 
in the 'Provoked lliishnnd,' rind also liomeo 
and the Stranger tn the Juliet anil Mrs. 
Hnller of Miss O'Neill. Others of Warde's 
leading parts at Bath, where lie was seen at 

j his best, were George Hiirnwell, Young 
Norval, Rolla, Inkh-, Edgar, Posthumug, 
Flori/.el, Woodville in Lee's 'Chapter of 
.\ccidents,' and numerous other parts in 
forgotten plays. Cole says that Warde and 
Conway each had a patronising dowager in 
the city, who sat in opposite stage-boxes and 
led the apj>lau.se for their respective protfgfe 
{Life of C/iaiten Kfan, 1859, i. 94). 

Warde made his first appearance in Lon- 
don at the Haymarket on 17 July 1818 a« 
Leon in Fletcher's ' Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife.' His choice of part was judicious, 
and he was well received. He was less suc- 
ce.s3ful as Shylock eleven days later, but 
was good as the Duke in Tobin's ' Honey- 
moon '(for his benefit on 11 Sept.) Next 
season he ojwned as I^eon (20 July), and 
was seen as Faulkland, Don Felix in Cent- 
livre's ' Wonder,' Valmont in ' Foundling 
of the Forest' (his benefit on 28 Aug.), 
Inkle, and the Stranger. From 1820Warde'8 
name disappears completely from the Lon- 
don bills, nor wa.s he seen again at Bath 
until 1823, and then but rarely. He re- 
appears on the I.,ondon stage inihe autumn of 
1825, when he was engaged at Covent Garden 
as second lead to Charles Kemble, and was 
seen a,s Brutus (26 Sept.), Rob Roy, lagr 
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(26 Oct.)) nnd aa tho original Kruittner in 
Miss I-iMj's 'Tlirfc Stranffur* (10 Dec.) In 
lH'2ii (Janiiory-Miirc-b) Uo was Prospero, 
l\olU in ' I'iiarro,' I'aulkland, I'ord in 'Merry 
VViven,' and Honey wixwl in a revival of I ho 
' Oood-nntiin-d Man ' to the Croaker of Far- 
ren. On ;J April ho played Macbeth for the 
Hr«t lime at Oovent Garden, and he was on 
[H) May Oliver ("romwfU in ' Woodstock.' 
During the next season he waa (2 0ct.) seen 
aa CttSKiiiK (nne of his h^ist imperxonations), 
an I(ul»<rt in ' King John,' an Jallier and 
.Macbeth, .Ia((ueR in ' .\h you like it,' and the 
Duke in the 'Honeymoon.' At Covent 
(larden again, during 1H27-8, he created 
aeverni par(s in inferior pieces, and waa seen 
M l{ii°hinnti<) ill < Kicluinl III,' mid as Edgar 
to C'lmrli'H Keaii',> • Li'ar.' The following 
atvum Haw him «> Hotspur, Appius in ' \'ir- 
ginius,' ISolingbroke in • Uichard II,' Sir 
Urinn liu Hoisgilhert in ' Ivanhoe,'and also 
(on 1'7 .\pril l."*-'!!) as King John. In Octo- 
ber he wiiK Kirliiird Hurbiige in .Somerset's 
' Shal(''.'<pi'iir<''!» P^.arly llays,' ami he played 
the title-purl in * Henri Quntre ' for lua own 
benefit on l June IH.'W), The cliis,s of plays 
produeed at ("ovent Garden was now declin- 
ing, and Hie finances were in a state of ho|)e- 
leadconfu'tioii.reachingHelimaxinlS.'W.when 
inability to nblain bis salary drove Warde 
to seek refuge at the I >tym])ie,and afterwards 
Bt the Vict'iria Tbentre, uuder tho manage- 
menl of Abbiilland ICgertoii. Bui tliedecay 
of the oUI • legitimate' drama to wbieh he 
wa« aecustinui'd minimised I be op]K)rtuuities 
of an actor wbosi^ powers were already be- 
ginning til decline. He was engaged al 
Covent Garden during Macready's brief 
losseeship of l8.'J"-*<, but was only entrii-sted 
with (Hiite second-rate parts, such as Wil- 
liams HI ' Henry V.' lie. is said to have 
fallen ' a pmy to bad habit's, engendered by 
actual want from t be impossibility of gelling 
a remunerative employment ,' and, constantly 
in debt and tmder urresl, was babitiially 
' escorted to and from the theatre by barlills.' 
He died unfriended and in |iciiury,iu n lotlg- 
ing in Manebester Street, on 9 July 1840, of 
tho age of forty-eight. .Veeording to tiene,st 
he was a seldom great but emini'utly pleas- 
ing actor. Leigh Hunt tlioiiglit )>oorly of 
his Jalfier, but Forster has a good word for 
his Cominius to the Ooriolanus of Macready 
(Dram. Ettai/f, 1896, p. 95). He was full of 
promise at I be time of hi.s first appearand? in 
London: latterly, however, he developed an 
' unfortiiniite whining drawl,' which pre- 
vented him from ever emerging completely 
from tho ranks of ' utility ' performers. 

A drawing of Warda as Cassius, by 
Thurston, ie in tt© QiatVea '>&.B.\Xi««a wA- 



' lection of theatrical portraits at tbs I 
Club. 

[Era, 12 July 1840; Geat. Mag. ISII.i.% 
Genest's Hist, of tba SUg». 18X3, voIa, vm. i 

79.1 

WARDE. LUKE (jr. I088), «a . 
was with(Sir1 Martin Frobiaer [q.T. 
first and second Toyagvs to the nott 
1576-7. In April 1578 he is meatt 
having brought into .Southampton a qfi 
of goods taken from pirates. In May I 
I sailed again with Frobiser in his third t^ 
j bein^ received as an adventurer 'gratis' 
I consideration of his service. Luke Soa^ 
marks a place at which he landed. In !>««» 
j ber l">f>l he was engaged in fitting oat * 
Edward Bonaventure, in which in I58U 
was vice-admiral under Edward VvnVa^ 
in the expedition for China, which dtu hi 
get further than the coaat of Braxil. W«* 
afterwards wrote the account of the vnrjjt 
which was published by Hakluvt {Priimfd 
yari(intium, iii. 7571. In 1.5.^'7-y he am- 
mamled the queen's ship Tramontana again* 
the .'Spanish armada and in the narrow »« 
In losW, still in the Tramontana, he was a^ 
miral, or, as it would now be called, «na» 
officer, in the Narrow Seas. In 1591 hecoa- 
manded the Swallow in the narniw -■i 
His name does not occur in the : 
any of the numerous expeditions s 
rest of the war, so that it is probable iii»t t 
died shortly after 1091. The name.commoBh 
written Ward, is shown bv his sign»tw» 
(Cotton. MS. Otho, E. viii. freq.) to be Wink 
(Cal. State Pupers, Dora. ; Defeat of tb 
.Spanish Armn^Ia (Nuvy Records Soc.), vm 
kindly snpplied by Mr. M. Opponheiai!] ' 

WARDEN, WILLIAM (1777 ]«a 
mival surgeon and author, wu.« born at Alrti 
in Forfarshire on 1 May 1777. Froio rh 
parish school, in which he received hisi»rh 
education, he was sent to Montrvise, wbor 
he served some years with a surgLyjn. boB 
a fellow-pupil of [Sirl William Buni« 
[q. v/j and Joseph Hume [q. v.] He ituW 
also lor some time at Edinburgh, and in IT* 
entered the navy as surgeon's mate on hotii 
the Melpomene frigate, one of the ships iw 
plicated in the mutiny at the Nore. Tb» 
story is told that the men demanded tW 
the surgeon should bo seat on shore «aJ 
Warden appointed in liis 8t«ad. but tb* 
Warden, on the advice of his captain. i» 
fused t he promotion. He was, howewr.l** 
moted in the following year was su * 

the Alcmene at (Copenhagen on 2 
and of the Phoenix, when she capi 
^\i\4s.w. on, 10 Aug. 1805. In ihU 
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nent Warden waa oevcrely wounded, and 

PUS for gome tirai! l«inii* ns a pensioner of 

iGn'enwk'h llnsiiitnl. He also received a 

dnt I'riini the juitriolie I'lmd. In December 

|811 the de(rree3 of M.A. uiid M.l>. honoris 

icausi were conferred m\ him Ijy the nni- 

iTereity of St. Andrews. Ileafterwiirdnserved 

llinder Sir George Cockhurn (1772-1853) 

[q. v.] during the American wiir, 1812-14, 

»nd in ISlo wiw ajipoiuted to the North- 

Bmberland, ('ocliburn's Hiignhip in the 

channel, ordered to convey Napoleon as a 

prisoner to St. Helena. 

During the voyage, and afterwards for 
orae months at St. Helena, Warden was in 
freijueut atteiuianee mi X»ipnleon, who pro- 
bably talked frankly to him ns to a non- 
comfcntant. Warden's knowli'dge of French, 
however, was limited, and the conversations 
eem to have been carried on principally, if 
Kiot. entirely, through the intcrmeditiry of 
~nunt de Las Cases, who acted as intcriireter. 
ometimes, it may he supposed, not in perfect 
x>d faith, !ind always with a very imperfect, 
nowledge of Knglish. The conversations, 
I Warden nnderstood them, he noted down 
his journnt, and from them largely filled 
bis letters to the lady whom he afterwards 
BBrricd. The very general interest felt by 
Rlis friends in these letters suggested that the 
subject-mutter of them — as far ns they re- 
lated toXiipoleou — should ln'piihli.'ihed ; and 
L'W'arden, having no experience as nn author, 
ad expecting to be called away on active 
ervice, put tlu.'m into the hands of ' a literorv 
jentlenian' lo prepare for publication and to 
through the press. 
The book was published under the title 
of ' Letters written on hoard His Majesty's 
'Ship the Nnrthumherhind and at St. Helena' 
[IBlli, !^vii), and, owing to the intrinsic in- 
ercst of the subject, ran through five editions 
I as many raonllis. The favourable view in 
pfiich Napideon was represented excited 
bitter criticism from the supjKirters of the 
ovemment. In (Jc;tol)»ir 1816, in a sa\-age 
ticle,tho 'Quarterly' reviewer pointed out 
Bvend passages and expressions whicli could 
not have been written by Warden at the time 
md under the circumstances stated, and 
nlainly suggested that 'Warden brought to 
inghuid a few sheets of notes gleaned for the 
nost p!ir[ from the conversation of his better 
ffirraed fellow-officers, and that he apjdied 
flume manufacturer of correspondence in 
Dndon to spin them out into the " Letters 
Sfom St. Helena."' Itf Warden's good faith 
liere is no n'ason to doubt, but his work has 
nail historical value, for it is merely the 
^literary gentleman's' version of Warden's 
oUectionof what an ignorant and dishonest 



interpreter described Bonaporte as saying. 
Honaparte, whether truthfully or not we 
cannot know, afterwards assured iSir Hudson 
Lowe that liis convi'rsation as rt^jiorted by 
Warden wascjuite ditt'erent from auythinglie 
said. Lowe mentioned this in a letter to 
Lord Kalhur.*t, then secretarj- for war, aiid 
represented that Warden, who had been per- 
mitted to visit Longwood only as a medical 
officer in the exercis<! of his functions, had 
committed a breach of discipline in publish- 
ing the conversations and in publicly com- 
menting on the conduct and character of 
individuals. .\ copy of this let t.er was for- 
ward ed to the ndminiltv, and they, recognising 
the breach of discipline, struck Warden's 
name olf the list of surgeons. It was, how- 
ever, shortly afterwards replaced at the in- 
stance of Sir I ieorge Cockhurn, and Warden 
was appointed surge<ui of the Argonaut 
hospiiiil-shi[i at Chatham. 

I II 1 S'24 Warden t ook his M.D. at Edinburgh, 
and in ]X'Jo he was appointed surgeon of the 
dockyard at Sheerness, whence he was moved 
in 1842tothedocUyanl att'hotham, an<l there 
he died on '2'3 April 1S41I. Warden married, 
in IH17, Klizabeth, daughter of IJichard Hull 
of Appleby, Isle of Wight, sister of Sir Wil- 
liam Ilutt ![(|. v.] and niece of Captain John 
Hiitt [q. v.] By her he had one son, Georgy 
(Cockhurn Warden, and two daughters. .\ 
niioiature of Warden, taken as a young man, 
isiuthepnssessionof his grandson, .Mr. Charles 
.lohn \\ arden, who al.so jiossesses jx^veral 
intere.-sting memorials of ivapoleon given to 
Warden either personally or through Marsha) 
Bert rand. 

[Information from Mr. C. J. Warden, who has 
kindly put many of 'Wardon's papers and letters 
at the disposal of the present writer ; I lie Lctl^ra 
from .St. Helena; ijitters from the Cape of 
(lood Uope, claiming to he written liy some one 
who went out i» the Nortliumberlsnd, possibly 
by or for Las Cases, as is suggeited by the 
Quarterly Review of July 181 7 ; the Edinburgh 
Keview of December 1810 takes a much more 
favouralile view of AVanlcn's work.] J. K. L. 

WARDER, .lOSKPII ( /?. 1688-1718'), 
writer on bees, bom before 1655, took nphis 
residence at Croydon about 1688. He prac- 
tised there as a physician for over tairty 
years, and was a leading member of the in- 
dependent congregation, the pastor of which, 
Richard Condor, was his son-in-law. Warder 
ma<h' an especial study of the habits of bees, 
and in 161(3 ho embodied the results of 
mnny years of observation in a treatise 
entitled 'The True Amazons, or the Mo- 
narchy of Bees' (London. 8vo; the second 
edit ion of 1 7 13 contains a dedication toQueen 
Anne). The work, which ■w*a ^^■osKAfcTi!^'^ 





to tW waM,wam at 
I ^ hv M the ft^wat of aa 
Mietent balUd dii to fwrf ■ • rwth is Dos- 
ferailiae. Bat no ofifual wan ijal of 
iVm CmnMMt is fertlyew if ; aadwUrtke 
tmtlad M ■■■ifKlT ia great pait 
wrerml of her fricaida, ■nrfiaaiiiy to be iati- 
■iat«lT acywiiitwi witk the fi K iiwili ii>.e i 
of it«' pmnctioa, poaitiTety aaczibe to her 
h* aothaniup. It ««a nercrtheleai pab- 
tiabed in 1719, during ber lifetime, as an 
MwieKt poem, at tb« expenae of Lord-presi- 
i!«nt Forbes and Sir Gilbert Eliot, and in 
I ~'Ji Allan Itamaay included it as an ancient 
Itallad in bi« ' Erngreen.' I^y Wardlaw 
i* »tated to bare remodelled the ballad of 
'ftilderoy;' and tbe ballad of 'Sir Patrick 
Hpen»,' publialied in Percy"* ' Reliquts ' from 
two manuicripta sent from Scotland, bag 
Hl9obe<>naiKribed toiler. Tbia last bypotbesis 
wafi first sngKeated by Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sliarpe [q. v.] in additional notes to Johnj>on's 
' Musical Museum,' and the propo«ition was 
nl") supportwl, as nsfjards other ballads, by 
ItolMsrt (JliamberK in his ' Remarks un Scottish 
Ballads,' 1860. A feaaible reason for su^- 
Kvatinif Lady Wardlaw as the writer of ' Sir 
Patrick Kpons' is tbe reference to the king 
in Dunfrnnline; but it is so immensely 
superior lo ' Ilnrdyknut*' that Lady Ward- 
law'* aulhurship of this last is rather pre- 
sutnptivi* evidence ai^ainst than for her 
«orship of ' Hit PaVncV. 8^\v».' \\. »., 



Sr Avfttev aucied ti^ <ka 
«r JaMs ^ Valooiia, aad k 
and Btmrr, the hiahon. In 1378 
WaHlaw ■ a rit i ni i l tkm mm far 
at UlMKOW with it^ilaliiHi of a 
. who MMt ha- 
ha^; a* ha Uvea far - 

Qe waa edaeat«^ u.i 
of Qdbfd mmd o€ Fteikj 
hook of the araeazatoca of l^ Eg 
tka ia the bttar aatvamty hia i 
liaaatea* 
a petitioa lo the |Mpe of lS8d | 
i c rited aa *a Uceatiate in arta^ 
at a d i wi ciril law tor two years "^ 
Be afterwarda studied the 
took the ileant of doctor. Dae 
aahism Seouaod was on tbe side < 
poaea,aad, tbpxiftb t b** favour of C 
aad Benedict Xni i Peter de 
law held simaltaneously ( 
beods in Glasgow, Moray, i 
precentorships ofGIaagow 
the church of Caveis. UaTing beei 
a mission to the papal court at Aril 
remained there several years. Di 
stay the see of St. .\nd1vw3 fell th 
he received the appointment froni^ 
and was coiisecrate<l by him in U 
his return to Scotland Itobert 1 
his son. the Earl of Carrick (a£ 
James I), to the castle of St. AoS 
placed him under the bishop's^ 
tuition. While there the youtbfa 
imbibed those literary tastes which 
him so much solace during hia Ion 
ment in England. 

The restoration of the cathedn 
Andrews, after its partial destructioi 
which had been begun by one of b 
ceesora, was completed by Wardlaw 
greatly improved the interior 
\^\V ■with, encaustic tiles and 
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He aUo built the Gare bridge at 

I tbfi moiitli of tliM Edi'n, which was then 
I considered one of tho hnvM iuScolland. But 
, his crowning Jistiuiitinn was thy erpctioti iit 
St. Andrews of this first Scnttish university 
I ou tho modul of that of Purls. Wardlaw « 
■ cUartiT of foundation is dated 27 Feb. 141 1, 
[and a commencement was made in a wooden 
[building on the site now occupied by St. 
Mary's College, with several chirical profe.s- 
8ors who gnv<' their services gratuitously. 
I In September 1413 Henedict XIII, who was 
[then living at the castle of Peniscola in 
I Arapon, sanctioned the new institution as a 
]#(«(//»;« '/^H^rn/eforteaching theology, canon 
llknd civil law, arts and medicine, and with 

giwer to confer degre<".'<. When Henry 
giU'ie arrived in St. .•Vndrews in February 
1414 with t lie papal bulL-i, the church bells 
were rung, thiinkigivings were offered in the 
• cathedral, there was a procession of four 
llundred clergy, and bonlires, songs, and 
Idunces bore witnes!< to the delight of tlie 

Sopulace. The council of Constance, having 
eposed the rival popes, in 1417 elected 
IWartin V in tlieir room. Scotland was the 
last to adhere to I'eter de J<nnii, but the par- 
liament in 1418 resolved to acknowledge 
lartin V, and in August of that year the 
university of St. Andrews gave in its aub- 
lission to him ntso. 
Bishop Wardlaw was rauch employed in 
the negotiations for tbi- relea.se of King 
Tame-s, and on 21 May I4:?4 he crowned him 
md his ([Jieen at Scone with great pomp. He 
antinned to enjoy the friendshi]i and eon- 
Bdence of his sovereign, and was employed 
by him in important affairs of state. lie 
llso received the royal authority to recover 
the ]>r()perty of his see, which hud been 
alienated by his predecessors. In the par- 
liament which met at Perth in 14;W Ward- 
iw made a famous 8)>eech, in the presence of 
Fthe king, against the lu.tury and superlluity 
tin eating and drinking which the Scots had 
learned from the English who had accom- 
panied James at. his homecoming. The 
chief blot on his episcopate was the burning 
of John I'eshy, an English priest, at Perth 
1407, and of Paul Crawar, a Bohemian, 
it St. Andrews in 143:?, for teaching the 
Bnets of Wyclilfe. He doe.s not appear to 
ave been himself an active promoter of per- 
ecution. Kesby was ap])reliendod by Law- 
ence of Lindores, and the king conferred 
lie abbey of Melrose on John Fogo for his 
eal in convicting Crawnr. It may aLso be 
pleaded in extenuation of Wardbiw's conduct 
|hat the spirit of persecution then raged 
hrougliout ChrL-iteudom, and that the Scot- 
tish parliament in 14:25 enacted that all 
vol.. LII. 



bishops should make inquisition of lollarda 
and other heretics in their dioceses. 

He died on 6 .Vpril 1440, and was buried 
in his cathedral, between the choir and lady- 
chapel, ■ with greater parade than any of his 
predecessors.' 

Wardlaw was eminently distinguished for 
devotion to learning, for loyalty and pa- 
triotism. His charters bear witness to iiis 
generosity to the university and city of St. 
Andrews, and bis hospitality was proverbial. 
He was a strict disciplinarian, corrected 
many abuses in the lives of the clergy, and 
set an example of the virtues which lie in- 
culcated upon others. 

[Wyriton ami Boeco's Hist. ; Petitions to Pope, 
1342-1419 ; Stuart's Report of Records of Univ. 
of St. Andrews to Hist. CommissioD ; Tytlcr's 
Hist, of Scotland; Martiii'sHt. Andrews; Lyon's 
St. Andrews; Bellfshuim's Ilisl. of Catholic 
Church in Scotland ; Robertson's Stat. Eccl. 
Seot. ; Millar's Fife : Ki'itli's Scottish Bishops.] 

O. W. S. 

WARDLAW. UALPH (l779-ia53), 
Scottish congregationalist divine, fourth son 
of William Wardlaw, merchant and bailie 
in (jlaj*gow, by his second wife, .\nne Fisher, 
was born at Dalkeith, Mid-Lothian, on 
22 Dec. 1779. He was descended paternally 
from the Wardlaws of Pitreavie, Fifeshire, 
to %vhich family Henry Wardlaw [q. v.], 
bishop of St. .\n(lri'\vs, belonged. t)n his 
mother's side he couhl claim direct descent 
from James X, through his natural son, Lord 
Robert Stewart, earl of Orkney [q. v.] Anne 
Fisher was the granddaughter of Ebenezer 
Erskine [q. v.j, founder of the sece.ision 
church, and the daughter of his associate, 
James Fisher [<(. v.] When Ralph was si-x 
nuinlhs old his father removed to Glasgow. 
He was educated at the grammar .school of 
Glasgow, and matriculated in October 1791 
at the university, where he had a distin- 
guished career. Hnving decided to study for 
the ministry, he entered the theological 
school in connection with the associate 
secession (burgher) clutrch, and bejfan his 
studies under Ueoige Lawson (1749-1820) 
[q. v.] at Selkirk in 1795. During his resi- 
dence there, however, became under tho evan- 
gelical inlluence of .lames and Robert Hal- 
dane[q. v.], and in \fW, on [the completion 
of his studies, he severed his connection with 
the seceders and became a congregationalist, 
joining the independent church recently 
founded in Glasgow by Greville Ewing [q.v.] 
Wardlaw's power as a preacher was first di.s- 
played at the meetings held bythe Haldanei: 
in Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, and efforts 
were made to induce him to settle in Perth 
and form a congregation there, Meanwkll<& 
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m Giaagow heel bffun to ereet 

iMfteklp-' 'H that citT ; 

9 FA 1808 1 ! \ Itiiun Stiv«t 

cksfd WH oMMd. In l-*!'' It was roiin<1 
MMMarr M build a largvr chapel in Wu«t 
OaOfHi ^trrrt (now the officM of the North 
Britkh Kail way Cbapwiy), an>l the n>-w 
IpriHiT^ w«* offtati oo 35 live. Here 
Warrtlaw cunttBUwl to p wch with great 
until hi* daftth. In 1811 therolIg(y^- 
•d a trainiti^ coUcgv for 
■ludawU of Umi daa ornin atioD. undor th« 
BUM of tlkeGUMgowTlMOlo^ral Acailemr. 
aad Warllatr waa amointM] orofeMor of 
«y»tfui«tic th«o>ogy, wnich poat Ite held for 
m>nr ><«». iio wa« ton|; sccrptarr to the 
(il^i'.jxu Auviltiirt' uf thrltrituhand rotvign 
Mil-).' .-vviiif. &ud look an actire intereat 
in (lio UniJoo MiaMoaaiy SocietT, fre- 
qui'iitly dt'livfrinfraennoaa and apeechra in 
eDniu<c(i»n with theae institulioiu in Lon- 
don. Warvllaw r»>c»iv<'d the de^free of D.D. 
In S.-]i»>>biUt l(<\f< ft\>m Yale College, Con- 
lB<<<-ticiit. In ISiS he dt<cIiDed to b«comu 
t'^>r th« chair of mental and moral 
I m London I'niversiitv. During 

i[,- <> t ar the poat of pn>$ident and theo- 

IocichI tutor of tJM dit»pntin^ oolleee of 
Ikothvrham waa oflvfyd to him and reftued. 
In 1890 a propoaal wm made that he should 
•ecwpt olBoa aa principal and professor of 
t^Miocjr in Spring llill ColU-sre, Birminjr- 
)iam, tarn in c«>ut«e of eivction, hut, af^tir 
mature deliberation, this position was de- 
clined in the followiigj vear. Another at- 
tempt was made in I'M!* to induce Wardlaw 
to settle ill Kneland. He was propowid 
for the th<><ilo|;ioal chair in Lancashire 
Independent Collegi-, Manchester, hut pre- 
ferred to remain with his Ulaspiw congre- 
gation. His later years were disturbed by 
ealiiranious charges im|>oaching his integrity 
in money affairs, but from the aspersions 
cast upon him he was triumphantly cleared. 
On 111 Feb. 18o;l his conjrrvpition cele- 
brated the jubilee of its foundation, and of 
AVnnllftw's connection with it. He main- 
tained that connection until his death, which 
took place at Easterhouse, nearftlasgow, on 
17 Dec. 1853. He married, in August 1803, 
Jane ."^mith, daughter of the secession mini- 
ster at Dunfermline, and bad eleven children, 
two of whom died in infancy. He was buried 
in the necropolis of Itlasgow. His portrait, 
by Mocnee.belongstothe Elgin PlaceChurch, 
Qla^ow. 

As a preacher 'Wnrdlnw held a prominent 
place in Scotland, hut it was by his theolo- 
gical writings that ho was most widely 
known both in tireat Britain and in America. 
He took an active part in the anti-«lavery 



agitation, and in 1839 was MMentad to fit 
queen as the bearer of an andtiM fttua tli 
women of Scotland praying for tbeaholitxa 
of slavery in the colonies. It wason Wui- 
law's invitation that Harriet BeechcrStaat 
visited .Scotland in 1853. 

WnriUaw'g principal pubLcaliuns «\n; 
1. 'Three I.iectiire« on Itomaas it. V-^' 
1807. 2. 'Essay on Lancaster's ImproM- 
ments in Education/ 1810. 3. ■ DisKmna 
on the Sociiiian Con trorersy,' 1814. 4.'riii- 
tarianism incapable of Vindi-v.-inri ' l*lrt 
S. 'Essay on Benevolent As- >r 

the Poor',' 1817. 6. ' Exposit 
on Ecrleaiastes,' 1821. 7. 'Sermons in aii» 
volume," lt>'29. 8. ' Essays on .\«iTjtanf» 
uf Faith, and Extent of the Atonemeot sm) 
Universal Tardon,' 1830. 9. 'Chriitiui 
Ethics," 183L'. 10. 'I-iectures oti the Volus- 
tarv Question,' 183o. 11. * FViendlv Letten 
totbeSocietyof Friends,' 1836. U'. 'Si- 
tional Church Establislimonts examiotd,' 
1839. 13. 'Lectures on I'Vmale Prostitu- 
tion, its Nature, Extent, Ell'ects. (iuilt. 
Causes, and Remedy,' 184:?. 14. ' Memoir 
of the Rev. John Reid.' 1845. 15. ' Coa- 
gregational Independency: the Church Poli'j 
of the New Testament,' lt<47. WardU« 
contributed introductory essay* ''^ -■ ■ ■•-■' 
the volumes in ColUus's ' St>l 
Authors Series,' published in l-_. 
published sermons on special occasions tn 
fuUy noticed in William Lindsay Al. \in- 
der's ' Memoir," as are also Uia cont r 
to the' Congregational MagBKine.'th' 
tic Review, and other periodicals. In tlr 
first years of his ministry he compiled t 
hymn-l)ook for use in his congrs^tioB, 
ojntributing eleven hymns of his" owa, 
several of which have since been included is 
the principal English and Scottish hymnab. 

[Alexander'* Memoir of the Life and WtitiaB 
of Ralph WaiMllnw. 186(1. Gla/^ow \oang M^ 
Mag. February ISol: The Necropolisof Olaapra, 
18M.] A. H. M. 

WARDLAW, W.^LTEU (J. 13901. 
bishop of Glasgow and cardinal, was -oaof 
Sir Henry Wardlaw of Torry in Fifi-ihin' 
'see under Wabdlaw, Hkxkt]. Befofp 
beingconsecrated bishop of Glasgow, in ISiie'. 
he was archdeacon of Glasgow and secretan 
to David 11. He was witness to a tine* 
with England in June 1330 ( C.'a7. DaeuwiatU 
relating to Scotland, 1359-lri07, No. 151). 
and was present at the ]>arliament of Scoue. 
•27 March IS71. In 1381 he was promoted 
to be cardinal by Clement VII. In Sep- 
tember 1384 he was plenipotentiary for s 
truce with England at Boiuogne. lie iuA 
in 1390. 
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[Hefjistrum Episeopatus GUBgaensis, in tlie 

jaitlmid Club; Rymer'a Fa'dern ; Till. Docii- 

nents relating to SfuUiinil, 1369-1507; Keitli'ii 

ooitiah BisUops.] T. T. H. 

WARDLE, CaVYLLYM LLOYD 

Il7tl2 ?-18;J.'li, soldier und politicinn, born 

It Chester nhoiit 17(1:?, wiis the only son 

of Francis Wiirdlo, J.I'., of Ilnrtslimifh, 

near Mnhl in Flintshire, whii niiirried Miss 

Jwyllym.ii deseendtint of Sir John (i wyllym. 

le issttid to hrivebeen nt Harrow school, but 

) have left ihroujjh ill-heiilth. He wiis nfler- 

irardseducnted in the school of George Henry 

flasse [(!• v.lat Oreenfbrd, near Enlinjj, Mid- 

lesex, and wus udinitted pensioner at St. 

John's College, Cambridge, on 12 F«h. 1780, 

but did nut take a depree. After travellinfif 

On the continent, he settled at Ilartshenth. 

Lbout 1792 he married Miss Parry of Car- 

arvonshiri', who brought hira considerable 

states in that connlv- 

When Sir Watkin Williams- Wynn raised 

Is troop of dra(foona, olHciolly eallcd • the an- 

Btent British Light I)ra;,'oons,' and popularly 

llrnown as ' Wynn's Ijumbs,' W'anllf served in 

■the troop, neeonipanied it to Irebmd, and is 

ftid to have fnuwhl at \'ine(jar Hill. At the 

fpeace of Amiens the troop was disbanded, and 

Wardle, who desired in vain to be incorpo- 

I rated with the regular forees, retired wilhthe 
Tank of lienf enant-eolonel (Jones, Wrcrham, 
p. 1161. 
Wardle removed about IWX) to fireen Park 
Phiee, Bath, and issiiid by William Fanjuhar- 
eon, in a jmuiphletoii bira, to have been con- 
terned in n pin distillery in Jersey. He was 
resident at Hiith when elected as member of 
parliament for Oke!iampton in Devonshire in 
1807. He was at the bend of the ]ioU with 
11.3 votes, and is said to hiive been returned 
without the support of the boroujfb's patron. 
The sciuidals arisinfr out of tlie connection of 
Frederiek, duko of York, the commander-in- 
chief of the army, with ^tary .Vnne Clarke 
[a. v.l came under bis notice, and on 27 Jan. 
18(B( lie brought forward a motion against 

ktliHl. prince. The bouse went into com- 
Diitlee on the subject on 1 Feb., and tho pro- 
ceedings lasted until 20 March. Though he 
failed in convicting the duke of personal 
corruption, sufficient indiscretions were 
proved to necessitate his retirement. L'p to 
this date ^Vurdle luid been ' known more as 
^Ka convivial companion and an ardent sport s- 
^Knan ' than a {>olitician, but he .stuck to bis 
^^Kase with determination, though he was not 
^Btkilful in examination and his .set speeches 
^^•were unimpressive ( Rrowse, State Triah, i. 
243-94; Lr M\ncil.VNT, Earl Spencer, pp. 
l_J)2-n2; nzovailKyi,Stateamenof George III, 
1856, ii. 425-35). He made a long 




speech in parliament on 19 June 1809 on 
public economy, and all his resolutions on 
this subject were agreed to. 

This was the crowning point in AVardle'a 
popularity. Tlie freedom of the city of Lon- 
don was voted to him on (J .'Vpril 1809, and 
congratulatory addresses were presented to 
him by many corporations throughout the 
kingdom. .\ medallion, with n .striking 
likeness of him, was published by Risset of 
liirmingham, and a mezzotinl-portrait, 
painted by A. W. Pevis, was engraved by 
Kohert IJunkarton, and published on 2t June 
1809. Portraits of him were also engraved 
by Hopwnod — one from a sketch by How- 
kndsonjthe other from a miniature by Arm- 
strong. By the following Bummer his popu- 
larity was gone. An upholsterer, called 
Francis Wright, brought an action against 
him on .'i July for furnishing .Mrs. Clarke's 
house, and he was east in a largo sura of 
money. He then-upon issued a letter to the 
poiiple of tlie UniteJ Kingdom asserting his 
freedom from any share in this transaction, 
iinil brouf;lit, on II Dec., iin action against 
I he Wrights and .Mrs. Clarke for con.spiracy. 
But in this also he failed. 

\\'ardle was not re-elected at the dissolu- 
lion in 1812 — a AWstmtnster politician, 
named Brooks, is said to have raised a sub- 
scription of 4, 0(.!0/. for him and withdrew to 
a farm between Tunbridge mid Uocbester, 
taking, as Mrs. Clarke said, • to selling milk 
about Tunbridge' (Diitn/ mi Timet uf 
Geor;ie IV, ii. 40fi). Afterwards, under 
pecuniary pressure, he fled to the continent. 
An address from 'Colonel Wardle to hi* 
countrymen ' arguing for catholic emancipa- 
tion was circulated in 1828. It was dated 
' Florence, 3 Nov. 1827,' and referred to the 
happy conditions of life in catholic Tuscjiny. 
He died in 1 but city on .'50 Xov. 1833, aged 
71. He had seven children by hi.s wife; lines 
to bim. on the death of a child, are in Miss 
Mit lord's ' Poems ' (1810, pp. 91-G). 

[iJnikard's edition of Wnnlle's Lifu (with prii^t 
of him, dated 1 Oct. 1800); Iieid's Memoirs of 
Col. Wardle; Gent. Mtg. 1809 i. .148, a73, ii. 
G73, 1810 i. 175, 1834 i. rt!,!). Bridges's Oke- 
hampton, 1889, p. H4 ; I'.vron's Poems, 1898, 
i. 391, Letters, 1898, i. 218'; Chalon.r Smith'i 
Portraits, i. 233-4 ; Smith's Cobbctt, ii. 67-62 ; 
Mrs. Clarke's Works, piunim ; infornmlion from 
Mr. K. F. Scott of 8t. John's College. Cnm- 
bridgo.] W. P. C. 

WARDROP, JAMKS (1782-1809), sur- 
geon, the youngest child of .Tames Wartlrop 
( 1 738-18.'J0) by his wife Sfarjory , daughter of 
.\ndrew Marjoribanks of .Marjoribanks, was 
born on 14 Aug. 1 782 at Torbane Hill, a sin&U. 
property which badWAo\v>g>.\V5\C\»\wcv^»."Cw8«» 
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for manv svnerstinns. It adjoined the parbh 
CflfbnitoJ M the birtbplncf of ibi- Hunters 
and Dttillif'', and vriii! close to lluMijrate, where 
Sir James Younp Simiison ['i.v.] was after- 
wards bom. Wardmp was euiicut«Kl first at 
Mr. Stalker's, but he w«« nenl to the Hi);h 
Scboul, Edinburgh, a few weeks after he hJad 
entered upon hin seventh year. In 1797 he 
was apprenticed to his uncle AnJri-w War- 
drop, a surgeon of some eminence in Edin- 
burgh. Ho also assisted John Barclay ( 17oft- 
mSti) [q. v.], tho anatomist, and ut the age of 
nineteen he was appointed house surgeon at 
the Roynl Infirmary. He came to London in 
1801 to attend the lectures of Abeniethy, 
Cline, and Cooper, and to see the medical 
practice at St. Thomas's, Guv's, and St. 
George's hospitals. On 6 May 1^03 he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, and, although English resi- 
dents in France were treated at the time as 
prisoner* of war, he evadeil the police, and, 
after a few months, escaped to Vienna, where 
Beer's teaching first interested him in oph- 
thalmic surgery. He returned to Edinburgh 
af^er a somewhat extensive tour through 
Europe, and was admitted a fellow of the 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh on 19 June 
1804. Here he practisetl surgery for a time, 
devot ing himself more esiteeinllv to pathology 
and thedisesses of the eye, and he presented 
several morbid specimens to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons which are still to be seen in 
itsmusiniin. Fimling that there was no im- 
mediate opening for him in Kdinliurgh, he set 
out for London on If" April 1808, first taking 
rooms in York Street, and shortly afterwords 
renting a houw in Charles St n>et, St. James's, 
where he lived till his death. He was ad- 
mitted n member of the lloynl College of Sur- 
geons in London without examination in 1814, 
the raa-ster, Sir Everard Home [ij.v.], saying 
that his published works were quite sufficient 
to entitle him to tho diploma. He became a 
fellow of the College of Surgeons of England 
in 1843, and the honorary degree of M.I), was 
conferred upon him by the university of St. 
Andrews in 1 8:54. 

In September 1818 he was appointed sur- 
geon extraonlinary to the prince regent, and 
in 1823, when his majesty visited Scotland 
aa George IV, Wardrop attended him on the 
journey. He was made surgeon in ordinary to 
the king in 1828 upon the elevation of Sir 
Astley Cooper to the post of sergeant sur- 
geon, and he declined a baronetcy shortly 
afterwards. I 'ircumstances which occurred 
during the last illness of George IV showed 
Wardrop that he was unfairly treated by 
several of his medical colleagues who were 
attaclied to the court, and after the king's 
death he did notftcsenvVivmwtMiigttMi-wVjQM^ 



the circles they influenced. Indeed, be toit 

the matter much to be&rt, and rereo^^ed liii&> 
self by publishing- in the ' T on,-, t ' a serin of 
popers entitled ' Intercej' --.' TVr 

purported to contain con' ■ dr'sQiaf 

passing events communicate^. '-ar 

HalfonI [q. v.], Sir Benjamin T<ii 

(I78;J-1862)[q.v.l,andA\ -jd 

fq. v.], librarian of the 1'.. I'liy* 

sicians. Scurrilous though I hey are., thrf 
are well written and amusing. 

Earlier in life Wardrop practised (or 
many years among the poor bv <riving»dn» 
chiefly at his own house. In" I HAS, in coa- 
junction with William M'illoclcs Sleigi, t)w 
father of Serjeant Sleigh, he founded a bo*- 
pital inNutford I'lacc, Kdgware Itoad.callej 
the West I/)ndon Hospital of Surgery. It 
was not only a charitable institution, bat if 
was open gratuitously to every member of tbe 
medical profesnon. A conenurji was held 'lo 
one day in each week, at which operatioosof 
importance were done and a di.<>cu'>.<.ion t<xik 
place OS to the reasons for the piiriicularnn- 
thod adopted in each ease. T): wtt 

carried on at great expense, win i-Jt 

ujKjn Wardrop, who was reluctniitlv obU^ 
to close it at the end of ten vears. 

He took a leading part in" the >\ 
of 1826-7 upon the state of tho m. . 
fession, and lie wa.* an active supporter ul iL- 
liberal policy advocated by Thomas ^\'»kJ^l 
[q. v.] and seconded by (^Sir) William Law- 
rence [q. v.] 

In I8l'6 Wardrop, in conjunction with L»»- 
rence, gave a course of leoturus on sur|f»n- 
at the Aldersgate Street school of m«ii- 
cine, and, after Lawrence's transfer to ."<t 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Wardrop for»f?» 
seasons gave these lectures alone. Ilejoin^ 
the Hunterian or Great Windmill Sirwt 
school of medicine as » lecturer on sur^ir* 
about 183o. 

He died at his house in Charles Street, St. 
James's Square, on 13 Feb, I8i69. He mu- 
ried, in 1813, Margaret, a daughter of Colon*) 
George Dalrymple, a lineal descendant of ikf 
Earl of Stair, by whom he had four sons tnJ 
a daughter. 

' James Wardrop,' says Sir William F<•^ 
gusson [q. v.] in his Hunterian oration for 
1871, ' possessed great abilities, and wa.« •* 
original thinker and actor. Some of ki» 
published didactic works are models rf 
power. The fact that he was the first snipMB 
in England to removeatumour of theloww 
jaw by total vertical section of the bone pls«> 
him high in the list of first-class practical sll^ 
geons, and his modification of Branlff^ 
operation, his original distal operation fa 
*>\Siaf(Mt at aneurysm, and the effect that Is 
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rorkllM hail u]K)n this departnmnt of sur- 
ery, brinp his nanm into a*soeiHfimi with 
Jthat of John lliintur as eiosfly as any other 
Itii the liistory of British siirfrery.' Wurilrap's 
IjTeat social t,'ifts, hin family connections, 
nnd his knowlwli^f of horsellfsh. coupleJ 
jvith his lovf fur fit-id spcirts, early brought 
I him into intimate coiiufction with the lead- 
|ing nietnliers of thti aristocracy, with whom 
I he niaintaiiii-d lifelonif rulat ioius, ]iart ly social 
|«nd partly proffssioniil. 
I \\ ardroppuhlishi'd: 1. 'OnAneurysm nnd 
lits Cure by a Xcw Operation," Loudon, 1 W8, 
w6\o ; new ed. 1835, Wvo : translated into ( »er- 
Iinan, W'eiuiar, XS'M. This ia the work upon 
[•which W'lirdroji's fumn mainly rests. It 
Ihroujjht into practical use a modification of 
iBrasdor's operation for the cure of aneurysm 
Iby distal ligature of the all'ected vessel — that 
llB to Buy, by lyinji; it u]ion the side of the 
Itumour farthest from the heart. Wardrop's 
operation is still successfidly employed in 
of aneurysm of the blood-vessels at the 
froot of the neck, where it is impossible to 
adopt Hunter's uielhod of proximal li-jature. 
l£. ■ Observations on FuiiRUs llieiniitodes,' 
lEdinburjth, l80il, 8vo ; translated into Ger- 
Imun, Leipzig, 1817; mid into llutch, \m- 
luterdam, iHl'J. ;i. 'Essays on the Morbid 
Atiatomv of the Human Eye,' Edinhurjih, 
I8O8-IK2 vols. Hvo: I'nded' London, 181SI- 
^^182U, '2 vols. Hvo; another eililion, al.so 
^■called the second, wa.s issued by J.I^'hurchiU 
^^KD '2 vols., London, 1834. 4. ' .Vu Essay on 
^KDiscHses of the Eve of the llor.'^e, und on 
^•^lieir Treatment,' London, 181!), 8vo. 5. 'On 
Blood-letting,' London, Itii'H, IJnio; i.ssued 
.in Fhilftdelphift, 18.")7, 8vo; translated into 
iGerman, Leipzi)^, 1840; ami into Italian, I'isii, 
12839. (!. • tin the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases of the Heart,' I^ondon, 1837, 8vo ; 
art i. only wa.s published at this time. The 
rhole work appeared in 18.">L 8vo, and u new 
[lition was issued ut I'Minbur^jh in 18.j'J. 
He WHS also the author of various miiiorcon- 
tributions to the medical journalx, of which 
the most interesting are : (i.) 'History of 
Tames Mitchell, a boy born deaf and blind, 
irith an account of the operation iierfnrmed 
Sor the recovery of his sight," l^onuon, 1814 ; 
(ii.)' Case of a lady born blind who received 
light at an advanced age,' London, l8:;i(. He 
iited the works of Matthew Haillie "q. v.], 
iiid preti.ved to it a hiogra]>hical sketch of the 
luthor, London, 1825, 2 vols. 8vo. 

There arc two good portniilsof Wardrop: 

(i. ) a half-lenui^th in oils by (leddesin the pos- 

»ion of .Mrs. Shirley j it was engraved by 

, Thomson, nnd a cojiy of the engraving is 

prefixed to Pettigrew's life of Wardrop in 

the 'Medical Portrait Gallery.' (ii.) A tUree- 



qnarter length in oils by Robert Erain, painted 
much later in his life than the previous one. 
It is in the possession of Mr. Hew Wardrop. 

[Pettigrew's Meilical Portrait Crallcry, vol. ii.; 
J. !•'. Clarke's Autobingr. Eroollcctinns of the 
Midical Profession, 1874, pp. 336-63; informa- 
tion kindly gircn by Hew 1). U. Wardrop, esq., 
his SOD, with additional facts from nmnnscripta 
iu the possessioD of Mrs. Shirley, his daughter.] 

D'A. P. 

"WABE, nrnil (l-72?-184(i), colonel 
in the Erencli army, born near HathcolTrey 
in Kihiare in 1771 or 177:;, was descended 
from the family to which Sir James Ware 
fq. V.J, the hi.^to^ian, belonged. Hugh 
sympathised strongly with the Irish national 
movenu'.nt, and was a member of the society 
of I nited Irishmen. On the outbreak of 
the rebellion iu 17il8 he rai.-ed a body of in- 
surgents, and with them maintained a 
desultory warfare in Kildare. After the 
battle of \'itiegar Hill he joined a detach- 
ment of the defeated insurgent force, and 
retreated towards Meatb. They were dis- 
persed by the government troops, but W'aro 
and some of the other leaders were admitted 
to terms. He was imprisoned at Dublin in 
the Itoyal Exchange, and subsequently at 
Kilmainliam until the treaty of Amiens in 
lb02, when lie was released on condition of 
voluntary banishment for life. 

On his release Ware proceeded to Erance, 
and in 1803, on the rupture of the peace of 
-Vniiens, he obtained the coniniifisioti of 
lieoteriunt in the newly formed Irish legion. 
In 1804 he was n]qir)inti'd captain of grena- 
diers. After tlio tireuking up of the camp 
at Boulogne, the legion served in Holland, 
Uelgium, .Spain, and Germany, Ware dis- 
pljived undaunted courage on every occasion, 
unci gained the regard of his superiors by his 
military talent. In 1810 the Irish regiment 
wua sent into Spain. It took part in the 
siege of Astorga, and Ware had been selected 
to lead an as-uult, when the necessity was 
averted by the capitulation of the garrison. 
In the month of June, at the siege of Ciudad 
Uodrigo by Ney, Ware was appointed by 
Juniit to the command of a bntadlon d'^lite 
selecteil from his own regiment. He took 
purl lit the head of nine hundred men in a 
sutressful attack by General St, L'roix on 
the liritish outposts, and for his share in 
the action was promoted to the rank of chef 
de batailloti (lieutenant-colonel ). 

After the disastrous Uussian campaign of 
181J the Irish legion was transferred totJer- 
muny to reinforce the Ereuch army. Ware 
played a glorious part in the campaign of the 
following year. On '28 MtcttViVft 4i.tcss«.*. "'i'»s'<-'^ 
of C08Badiao\i.Vol t*We;\a'Kvo:viii)t\>»»-^"a>s«*«* 
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upon tLirm. I'ndcr G)-nerul Putliodhcj t<M>k 
jmrt in the Fn-nch victories iit Bautzen and 
Gro8 W'urrtrlien, which puined for Napoleon 
the triu;e of 4 June, iturin? the armistice 
Ware received the cros-s of tlie le^rion of 
honour. In the buttle of Lowenberff on 
10 Au(r. the Irish regitnent bore the brunt 
of theenpnp.'inent.and Ware received thn-e 
(P'a])e,>'hi It wounds iind had hi'' linriju killed 
under him. In the gecon<l battle of Lowen- 
berg, two days later, the colonel of the rejji- 
ment, AN'illiam Lawless \j. v._, bad his lejr 
taken utt'by a Ciinnou-shot, and' the command 
dcvolvi-d upon \\'an', who condiictedthe rej^i- 
m(»it over till' Hobr in l he lace of the eneuiy. 
At tIiebnttleipf(ioldl)erponL>;J.\u'i. hecarried 
with the liiiyiinet the hill of lioldberL', the 
key of the enemy's pn>ition, and had u 
secfjnd horse killed uihUt him. At the con- 
elusion of the act ion the I-'rench commander, 
(leneral I.:iurislon, wroti- fmrn the field 
.soliciting for him the ninkof cohinel. On the 
iJSItli of the same month he saved the eaple 
of the re^'imeiit from capture. After the 
retreat from l.eipzijj. War.' comlucted his 
repimenl (reduced to ninety men) to 
Holland, where the reserved battalion was 
stationed at Itni.s-le-Due. He took ]iart in 
the defence of Antwerp, and on 14 Jan. 
1H14 nuide a successful surtie on the ISritish 
troo])s at the head of a thnu^and men. 

NajHilciin. on his return from Klla, pro- 
moted him to the rank of ciilnnel. Diirinp 
the Jii'l^ian campaign the Irish regiment 
was in piirrisim at .Slonlreuil-sur-Mi-r, and 
after Waterloo it was dislianded. Warere- 
t ired to Toms, where he died on o .^Iarch \>*4H. 

Ware was a man of pijiantic strength, 
and noted fur ]ii.s unfailinp hospitality to 
Knpli.-h prisoners, whom In- lairerly .'-ought 
out duriiip the ."Spanish campaigns. 

jTimes, 27 Mnr.'li llSlfi. 1 K. I. (". 

WARE, ISAAC (./. 17(11)), architect, is 
reported to ha\e liei>n nrluinally a chimney- 
swee])ir"s luiy whom an unknown patron 
found drawins witli chalk in Whitehall. 
He wa> ski'tehinp the ele\ation of the lian- 
qui-t liMiise u|iiin the basement walls of the 
buihlinp it-ell', uud is said to have made 
.similar sketchi-s nf tin' portico uf St . .Mart in's- 
ili-tlu'-Fii-ld-i. War>-V patron (jwissibly hiu'd 
Burlington) L'avir him educatinn, and .-ent 
Lini to Italy for architectural study. In 
17:i7 his niimi>aj)])ears amotip lliesuliscrihcrs 
to Ki nt's de-ign.- of Inii;o.Iones. On 40ct. 
I'l'^Shewas ii]j])ointed clerk of worlisat the 
Tower if London, and a year later at 
AVind^or (.'a>th'. In 17;{.'> lie was draughts- 
man and clerk itinerant to tlie board of 
■works ; in the ne.\t year he was secretary, 



and also took the place of Nicholi 
moor 'q. v.j as draugbtsman to tfa 
Windsor and Greenwich. Meann 
had bepun indepeiidentarchit>.-ctun 
1733 be contrived the conversion 
boroupli House into St. Gfcorg^" 
(print inBritishMusfium ). Hismo^1 
design was that of Chvsiertield Hi 
Audloy Stret't, of which Phili 
Stanhope, fourth earl of ChefsterS 
took possession on 13 March 1 
'canonical jiillars* of which l»r 
field speaks in his letters to his.<a 
which, together -with the stairs, i 
(^anon.s, the dismantled seat uf ti 
Chandos. Some of the niuteriu 
Chesterfield's old hou-se were in tii 
by AN'ore in a residence which h 
himself on his o^-n pro}ierty at V 
I'lace, Harrow lloud, afterwards 
of Samuel I'epys C'ockerell Tij. 
al.so built for his own occupali 
Uloomsbury Square, which was 
later by I'siiac D'Isrneli ['l- ^'-j 
another residence at Krognal Hi 
stead (west side of churchyardl. 
Ware, while .still holding the offii 
tary to the board of works, was 
clerk of works to his majesty's pa; 
room of Henry Flitcroft .l-v.", 
and from 1741 onwani, till at I 
held ofiicc as 'purveyor.' In li 
again in 1757-S, he %va» em 
draughtsman, at ti salary of UK)/, 
the building of t he I lorse Guards f: 
designs ( see Ilorfe Gitartls Aifnunie 
IJoyal lust. Hrit. Arch.) Aboul 
altered or rebuilt the south and ea 
Chicksands Priory, Kedfordshire, t 
theOsbornes. In 1704 he built the 
and market at Oxford, since remc 
in British Museum). Altont the 
he designed Wrotham Park, u 
Mimm-s, Middle.se.T, for Admiral 
wings were added about 1>>10). 
IIou.«e, Lincoln's Inn FiehU, buil 
is attributed to AN'nro (si-e Bui'Mer. 
•J7), as well as Xo. 13 Ilart Streei 
bury. 

In 1760 Ware .submitted two t 
Blackfriars Bridge, which were plai 
the eleven first selected designs, 
he was master of the Carpenters' 
He died on 5 Jan. 17tkj at his 
Bloomsbury Sijuare, while holding 
of .secretary, clerk itinerant, ancl 
works. I'ark (ToptM/r. of Uamj 
.'541 ) erroneously states that he di 
house in Kensington Gravel I'ii 
pres.<ed circumstances. 

A portrait of Ware, engraved fr 
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|'l)T Roubiliac, was jmbliflifd on 1 Dec. 1802. 
file w(i8 a frequenter of ' Uld Slaughter's ' 
I well-known cofl'ee-bouse in Ht. Martin's 
I Lane. 

His published worlis comprise: 1. The 

I drawing and, in one or two cases, the en- 

ffmving of llif phitop of Itipley's* Hou(,diton, 

iKorfolk,' 17H5, 17(H->, folio, i. The cnj^rav- 

iing of the plules of ' llookby, Yorkshire,' 

I'W'ith Jhirris and Fourdriiiier, I'So, folio. 

1 3. ' Uesiffns of Inipo Jones and otliers,' 

[first edition undated, (17;S5?), 174."i, and 

]175(i, 8vo (this volume is the authority for 

lattributinp .-V-Hliburnhnm House to Joues). 

r4. 'The Uoinplete Uody of Arehiteeture ' 

[(his prineipnl work.tlie drawings for which, 

including Chc.stertielJ House, are in .Sir 

.lohn Sonne's Museum). 173.') (!■'), I7."ni, and 

1760,f(il. i). 'A DesipnfortheMansionlloii.'ie, 

I'ljondon,' cnpraved 1787. 0. A translntinn 

>f ' ralhidio,' with ]dates, 1738, fiilio. 7. A 

IransUtion of Sirrigatti's ' Practice of Pei^ 

Ispective,' 1750, folio. 8. An edition of 

[Brook Taylor's ' Metliod of Perspecttre,' 

n7tiO, 4to. " 

[Arehiteetural PiiUicjitiiin Society's Dir'tio- 
snry, od. Pnpworlh ; .Smith's Noll«k<<D.<i iind his 
Times, ii. 2(ifi-8 ; Lysou^'s KnviroDs of London, 
iii. 330; Belgrnrin Msp. May 1867. iirtiole t>y 
^» Thornbtity ; Whniiley's London Past imd Pru- 
^H»ent, pp.209, 388; Vitruvius HritiinnitUB(\Vo!fi' 
^Hiind Uaiidiin) ; Society for Ptiutti^nipliiii^ lieliL's 
^WofOIJ London (notes to phitos 01 -t;7).] P. W. 

^ "WARE, Sir JAMRS ( IfliM-lfHifi), Irish 
nnfiquary and historian, eldest son of Sir 
jjatnes Ware and his wife, Mary Uriden, was 
born at iiis father's liouse in Ca.stle Street, 
)ubltn, on 2ti Nov. l.'iSU. His father went 
to Ireland us secretary to Sir William Kitz- 
Villram ( l.V_'« L^SWrq. v.], the lord deputy, 
lUbS, became auditor-generul, a post in 
rhich he was succeeded by his son and grand- 
Feon, was knighted by James I, and was 
lelected for Mallow in the Irish parliament 
of K113. He died suddenly while walking 
Fishamble Street, IHibliu, in Iti.'U, leav- 
ag five sons and five daughters. 

His son James entered at Trinity College, 

)ublin, in IfilO, and gruduntetl M.A. in 

!01(!. James I'ssher [q.v.] encouraged in 

biitn a taste for antiquarian pnrsuits. He 

narried, after h'aving the university, Mary, 

lattghter of John Newman of Dublin, lie 

collected manuscripts and charters, and be- 

^Came acquainted will) some of the Irish 

hereditary men of letters, one of whnni.Duald 

IJdacFirbis [n. v.l, made nmny transcripts 
ftnd translations of chronicles and other 
Documents in Iri.sh for him, and communi- 
cated to him much Irish iiistorical learning. 
t& 1626 he published in Dublin 'Archiepl- 



scoporum Casseliensium et Tuamensiunt 
Vine,' visited England for the first time, and 
examined several English libraries. In 1628 
he published in Dublin ' De Prtcsulibus 
Lageiure,' and was knigbte<l by the lords 
justices in lt)29, so that there were two 
Sir James AVares living in the mansion in 
Castle Street. In 1632 he succeeded to his 
father's office of auditor-general ; in 1(!34, 
U537, ami 1('>61 was elected member of 
parliament for the university of Dublin, and 
in 163Wwas sworn of the privy council in 
Ireland. He was attached to Thomas Went- 
worlh, earl of Strafford ( loM 11541 ) [q. v.], 
to whom he dedicated his ' De Scriptoribns 
Hibeniiie,' published in Dublin in DKJil. He 
was surety fur government loans in I Ictober 
1(141, and in June lli4.'i assisted the Marquia 
of Ormonde in the treaty with the Irish. 
Ill 1()44 he was sent by tJrmonde with Lord 
Edward Brabazon and Sir Henry Tichborne 
Uj. v.] to inform Charles I ujwm the state of 
Ireland. He spent much lime in the Oxford 
libraries, and was created D.C.L. (.)n the 
voyage back to Iri'land a parliamentary ship 
captured his vessel, but he bad first thrown 
the packet of the king's letters for Ormonde 
into the sea. lie and his fellow envoys were 
imprisoned for the next eleven months in 
the Tower of London. On bis release h'e 
returned to Dublin, and was a hostage on 
its surrender to the jiarliamont in June 1647 
and was sent to England, but soon after 
returned and lived in Ihiblin till expelled 
in ltl4H by (ieneral Michael Jones [q. v.], 
the parliamentary governor. He went to 
I''rance and stayed at St. Malo, Caen, and 
Paris for a year and a half. In I6ijl he 
went to live in London, where he remained 
till the Uestoratiou, and became the friend 
of John Selden, Sir HogerTwysden, William 
Diigdule, Elias .\!-bmole, and Edward Rysshe. 
He publi.shed there in ]().>! • De llibemia 
c>t Antiqiiitalibus ejus Disqnisiliones,' and 
in 1*158 a second edition, with a fronti- 
spiece representing ancient Ireland as a lady 
with a leash of greyhounds .standing in 
a wooded landscape with herds of cattle 
and of deer. In lti4t! he published ' S. 
Patricio adscripta Opuscula.' He returned 
to Ireland in 1650, and was restored to his 
place of auditor-general He was made one 
of the commissioners for lands, but gave most 
of his time to his favourite studies, publish- 
ing in lt>M4 ' Venerabilis Hedfe Epistola) 
dure,' and in l(>ti5 ' Iteruni Ilibernicjirnm 
Annates I UW lij.")8]," Dublin, IClU, 4to,and 
in Itilio ' De I'rfesulibus Hibemiie Commen- 
larius' (Dublin, 4'o). He printed Campion's 
' IliiStory of Ireland ' and iXvfe v^vtovaiSw*. A 
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view of Ireland. He remitted the fee« of 
his office to widows and made many (fifts to 
ro.VBlistB who had been ruined during the 
gre«t rebellion. 

He died at bis family houso in Castle 
Street, Dublin, on 1 Dec. lG6ti, and was 
buried in .St. Wcrburgb's Cliurcb, Dublin. 

The establishment of Irish history and 
literature a-s Rubji'd."! of study in the (feneral 
■world of learning in modem lime* is largely 
due to the lifelong exertions of Ware, and 
Sir Frederick Burton in bis fine drawing of 
the three founders of the study of Irish his- 
tory and literature, bos rightly placed him 
be«ule his contemporaries, Michael O'Clery 
Fq. v.], the hereditary chronicler, and John 
C/'olgnn [q. v.", the Irish hngiologist. Ware's 

iiortrait wo.* also engraveu by v'ertue. The 
Carl of Clarendon, lord-lieutenont of Ire- 
laud in 1(586, purchased his manuscripts, 
part nf wliicli are now in the BritLsh Mu- 
seum (Clarendon collection) and part iu the 
Bodleian Library ( Rawlinson collection). A 
catalogue of them was printed in Dublin in 
1688, and one in Lon<lnn in 165)0. 

His eldest son, .lames, who became au- 
ditor-general on his father"* death, died in 
iBHfl. 

His second son, Robert, married on 
24 Dee. 1086, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
Piers of Tristeruagh, co. Wtestmeath. He 
compiled ' The Hunting of the liomish Vox,' 
an account of the change of religion and 
of the persecution of Roman catholics in 
England and Ireland, of which the title is 
borrowed from the book of \\'iUiam Turner 
(d. 156S 
in 1683 by 

the Duke nf < (nnonde. Ware defaoed some 
of his father's manuscript.* with controversial 
scribbliiigs. He died in March ItiSHi. 

Walter Harris [q. v.^, who married Ware's 
granddaughler,piihlishi'(!''Jlie Whole Works 
of Sir .lames \\'are ' (Dublin, 1 7.'i9 IJ4, 3 vols, 
fol.) 

[Ufo, prefixed to English translation of 
Ware's Work* (most of which were published 
in I,atin), London. 170.5; Harris's edition of 
Ware; Cal. State rapcrs, Ireland, 1688-1624; 
Works (of tha editions there ia a fine sarirs in 
the Bradshuw culleelion in the Cambridge I7n<- 
Tersity Libmry) ; Cutalogups Clarendon manu- 
scripts ond RiiHr|insiinniunu.scripts ; Publications 
of the Celtic ,S(w. Dublin, 18J8.] N. M. 

WARE. .lAMES ( 17^)6-1815), surgeon, 
born at Portsmouth on 11 Feb. 1750, was 
son of Martin Ware, who was successively 
the master shipbuilder of the royal dock- 
3rardsofSheemes.<, Plymouth, and Depf ford. 
James Ware was educated at the I'orts- 
mouth grammar school, and went upon trial 



I [q. v.] It was publishKl in Dublin 
)V William Norman, bookbinder to 



to Ramsay Karr, 9.urg«>n of the Rinr'^Vci | 
in Portsmouth on 3 July 1770. He i« 
bound apprentice to Karr on 2 March ITTl. 
to serve for five years from the frrrau 
July. During his appreutice-^hip he sticnU 
the practice of the surgeons at the lii^ 
Naval Hospital, and. having served »]«? 
of his time, Uis master allowed him, utk 
then the usual custom, to come to Loada 

i for the purpose of attending the medital iti 

I surgical practice of one of the gmenll* 
pitals. Ware selected St. Thnmw'f, n^ 
entered himself a* a student on 25 Sc)>t.l77S 
Here he retnained for thre«.i year?, auLu 
such progress that Josepli Else appoiM 
him in 1776 his demoruitraliir of tubon 

I On 1 Jan. 1777 he began to act asuutui 
to Jonathan AVathen, n surgeon wboikvotti 

1 himself principally to disease* of the ew;«y 
on 25 March 1 77»^ he entered intonanatBl^ 

j with Wathen, taking a fourth Mun. lir I 
partnership wa« dissolved in 1791, iftr | 
which Ware began to practise upon his « 
account, chiefly but not fii- ' rrji,\ 

j thnlmic furgery. In 1788 li' rrfj 

' the founders of the Society i<M .nv i.'iuiftf I 
the Widows and Orphans of Medic*! ](■ I 
m Loudon and its vicinity, a wxittjrtfl 
which he was chosen president in 1809. b [ 
1800 he founded the schf>ol for the iod' 
blind, in imitation of a similar iiutJtl 
which hud been established at Live 
years earlier. He ^va» elected a fello»i/' 
the Society of Antiquaries on 18 Jan. Ufe, 
and on 11 March 1802 he was admiileji 
fellow of the Royal .Society. 

He practused his profession in NewBiidf 
Street, and died at his country hour * 
Tumhamtireen on 13 April 1815. Ilrval 
buried in the family tomb in tlie nnatSl 
Field.s bnriul-ground. He married, in VUSA 
the widow of N. Polhill, and daii^-httrrfl 
Robert Maitland, by whom he bad a I^rI 
familv (if sons and daughters. 

It IS the peculiar naerit of Wathen Uii4\ 
his pupil Ware that they elevated uphthilBkl 
surgery from the degraded condition idl| 
which it had fallen. Originally a bruch^l 
general surgery, but always invaded , 
quacks, it fell into dishonest handi, I 
which the disinterested etfort« of nenl 
^\'a^e lirst rescued it. 

A half-length oil painting, by M. Brmi^l 
us in the po.ssession of Jamet^ T. Won",*!,! 
F.R.C.S. Engl., of Tilford. Surrey. k| 
was engraved by II. Cook, and a copy ( 
the engraving is prefixed to lVtti( 
' Life of Ware,' as well as to the noti«<l1 
Ware in the ' New European .Maeixai'l 
for 181.J. ■ 

Ware published : 1. ' Remark* on ikl 
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Ophtliulmy, Psorojilitlmlmy. uiul I'liriilent 

Eye,' Lomion, 1780, hivo ; " :iii(l edit. 1"8">; 

I rt'jinnted 17H~ ; ^rd edit. 17!)r»: Hiiullicredit., 

I culled the second, was publislu'd in lS((o, 

and the "it.li edit, in 1814, Tliis wiirli Wu> 

[tran»liited into Sjianisli, Madrid, l7iW, ItJuui. 

2. ' Cliirurgiciil Observntions relative to the 

lEpipLora or WatiTV Eye, tlie Seroplnilou.s 

[and Intermittent Ophtliiilniy. tlie Extnic- 

Ition of tli« Cfttaract,and the Introduction 

[of the Male Catheter,' London, 179-', 8vo; 

|2nd edit. IWKJ. 3. 'An En<jiiiry into lli- 

tCauses which have nin,st CDinmonly pre- 

[vented Success in the tlperution of Exlrncl- 

ling the Ciitumet,' London, 1705, 8vo. 

• 4. ' (.'hirurxieal Ob-'ervationa relative to 

I the Eye,' London, 17tW, '2 vols. 8vo ; 2nd 

ledil. 180.^-12 ; translated into (ierman, 

[Ciiittinfren, Hvo; ite Bd. 1809. 5. ' Remarks 

Ion tile Fi-stula LacIiryniEilis,' to whieh are 

ladded observations on hKnjorrliotd.'^ and 

ladditionid remarks on the opUthnlniy, Lon- 

jdon, 17'.W, 8vo. 0. ' KeHiark-! on the 

JPurnlent Itplithiihny which Las lately been 

lepidemical iti t!ii« country,' Loudon, ls08. 

ivo. 7. ' Ubservntions on the Treatment 

lof thti Epiphora ; ' edited by his son, Martin 

|'\\'are, London, 181 f<, Hvo, and Exeter. ». 

'On an Operation of largely I'um-tnrinfr the 

(Capsule ot the Crystulline lluinonr in (lUtta 

ISerena,' London, 1812, 8vo. He publitihed 

Beverul ])a])er8 of professional iinportimce in 

the ' Transactions ' of the iMedical and of the 

Ijkledical and Cliiriirpcul Nocieties, of which 

|the most interesting are the cases of recovery 

>f sighi after long p'riods of blindness, lie 

llso edited lieade's ' Practical Observations 

on Diseases of the Inner Corner of the 

5ye,' IvOndon, 1811, 8vo; and he Iranshited 

Veiizel's ' Treatise on Cataract,' 17UI , 8vo. 

[Fettigrew's Biographieal Meniuirs of the 

sent Celol 'rated PhyHicians, Surgeons, &c., vol. 

Jii. ; Wadd s NugiC (-'hirurgiea;, London, 1824. 

Ldditionnl infonnalion kindly given by A. M. 

Tare, esq., a great-grandaiin of ,)amen Ware. | 

DA. P. 
WAKE, SAMUEL HIBREItT- (I7H2- 
1848), antiquary and geologist. [See llllt- 
IKBT.j 

"WARE, WILLIAJI of (f. 1300), theo- 
logian. [Sei< Wll.l.lAJI.] 

WARELWAST, \V ILLL\ M t.b (rf. I l;i7 ), 
bishop of E.\eter, a Norman by birth, and 

id, though on vvlmt authority is not known, 
have been a nephew of William the Con- 
jueror (( Iliveii ), appears to have derived his 
aame from a little pliu-e now called Veraval, 
not far from Vvetot ( Kil.K). He was chap- 

jn, or clerk, of the chapel or chancery of 

i^illiaiiL Uufus, and in tlm spring of lU9u 



was sent by the kitig with Iferard, after- 
j wards archbishop of Vork, on an embassy 
to 1 rban I[, iind returned in company with 
1 the cardinal-bisho]> of Altmno in May [see 
under Gkrakd]. When Anselni wa.1 about 
I to leave England in October 1197 the king 
sent William to him at Dover, und William 
remained with hira, eating at bistable, until 
the wind was favourable for crossing; and 
then, as (he nrchbishop's luggage was being 
taken to the ship, searched it ail, in obedience 
to the king's command, in the presence of a 
crowd of people. Lute in I09S Uufus, in 
■ <'on.se(|uence of the pope's deiuund that the 
I lemporalitieH should be restored to Anselm, 
j again sent William to l^rban ; he addressed 
' the pope in plain terms, and, being answered 
I with a threat that unless the king obeyed 
before the council to be held in the third 
Week after Easter he wtiuld be excommuni- 
cated, replied to the pope that before leav- 
ing he would do some business with him in 
private. He distributed money among the 

tiope's ad\ isers and obtained a respite for the 
iiug. His name is appended to the letter of 
Henry I reoatling .\nst-lm in 1100. Accord- 
ing to William <if Malmesbury ttient/i Pov- 
tijifum, p. 1 1 1 1, he was elected to the see of 
Exeter in I lOI); but this is ulmossl certainly 
a mistake (his predecessor, Osbern, lived until 
after T) Aug. IIO;i, il>. ]). 202; William is 
not styled bishojt-elect by Eadnier at this 
time nor in f he htlers of the pf>pe and 
.\nselm : and Eadnier. in recording his con- 
.Mreration in 1 107, seems to imply that he was 
then lately elected ; he may, however, have 
been promisfd the see by the king on, or 
even before, Osliern's deoth). In the au- 
tumn he was again sent to liome to uphold 
the king's claim to investiture. I'nscha! II 
hnving received him in Anseira's presence, 
he spoke boldly to the pope, declaring ihat 
his 'lord the king of the English would 
soimer part with his kingdom than lose the 
right to investiture." The pope replied jn 
the .same spirit, but William obtained for his 
master some coticessicms not affecting the 
main question. On the pretext of a vow of 
pilgrimnge to the shrine of St. Nicholas of 
Huri, he remained in Uome after Aoseim's 
departure and tried to (detain .some further 
concessions. Eniling in this, he left with a 
letter from the pope to the king, and over- 
took Anselm at I'iacenza. lie travelled 
with Anselm for some days, und, on leav- 
ing him to go back to Englaud, gave him a 
message from the king signitying that his 
return depended on his acquiescence in the 
king's claim. About Michaelmas llOo he 
was sent to .\n3el1n, then at l{«lnx«.,\.ci >».- 
furui him tWV W •wins. «\iiovv.V \.Q ijp Vi'^Assss* 
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to repreaent the kinp. lie went to the pope { 
■bout Christmas, nnd a ttatisfuctory setlie- 
ment waa arranfred. ^Vbile with the pope 
be succesitfutly |>leade<i the cause of Anaelm's 
friend William, archbishop of Rouen, who 
hail incurri'd sii»i>ension by some irregulari- 
ties. His minion took a long time, for 
I'aschol was at Benevento in the ppriug of 
1100. He carried back lettfrs, in one of 
which the pope commanded his conduct, to 
Anselm i»t IJec, nnd from I$oc went with 
Anselm to Uouen, where he read the popeV 
letters before a synod, and then retumeu to 
England. 

Matters having thus been settled between 
Henry ami .Vuselui, the king at once sent 
William back to the archbigho]i to ini~it« 
him to return. He found .\n8elm ill, which 
much grieved him, for he had at thai time 
the liberty of the church at heart, and did 
all in his power to promote the archbishop's 
restoration. In 1107 Henrv, at the pope's 
request, s<>nt William to tlic council tliat 
Paschal was about to hold at Troves. On '■ 
11 Aug. he was consecrated to the see of 
Exeter by Anselm at Canterbury. In 1108, | 
when about to sail for Xormandy, Henry ' 
sent him to .\n.«elm to desire that he would 
at once consecrate liiclmrd de Beimels (rf. 
1128) [q. V." to the see of London, and 
William assisted in the consecration. At ' 
the court held at Whitsuntide I lOtl he joined 
In the decision of the bishops present to up- 
bold the demand of .Vnselm, then lately 1 
dead, that Thomas (d. 1114) fq. v.], arch- 
bishop-elect of Y'ork, should make profession 
to Canterbury. In Februarv 1113 he was 
with the king in Normandy (( iKDERtc, p. 
709). He WHS employed as an envoy between 
the king nnd Calixtus II in 1 110, and assured ' 
the king that lie might safely allow Thurstan 
[q. v.], archbishop-elect c)f York, to attend 
the pope's cnuncil.us he knew that the pope 
would not cniisecnitp liim. He attended the 
council ol' Keiras in (Jclober, and was much 
unnuyed at tiuding that ju.st before liia 
arrival the piijii- find consecrated Thurstan 
{Jlutoriinianf Vurk, ii. ItU, Hitt). In the 
spring of lll!() MiMiry sent him to Calixtus, 
who was then at \ ulence on the Canterbury 
and York dispute ; he is said to liave then 
been blind, though his blindness can scarcely 
have been total; vigorous, crafty, and well 
versed in the ways of the curia, he distri- 
buted bribes, but failed of the purpose of his 
mission (lA. pp. 177-8). He was present at , 
the council held at Xorthanipton on 8 Sept. 
1131 [see under .M.v.TlM)A, 1 10->-l 16"](&tru»i 
Charter!, p. 7, Rolls Ser.) 

William died, aft it having assumed the 
Labit of an Augustinian canon, at I'lympton 



priory, Devonshire-, on 27 Srpl. 1 187, n| 
was 'buried there on 1 Oct. He h*d l«i 
blind for a long lime before Liii dpnh,o4 
some believed that his blindness «'u«ia^ 
ment on him, for it was aaid that be \ti 
declared tbat if his blind predeceMorOilin 
would not resign his see, he oa|:tit |» b 
deprived {Getta Pontificum, p. HI «.); Ik 
story euggc«t« thnt the see had «>«s p» 
mised to hini by the king Won- CHben) 
death. He lM>gan the rebuildtn; of tki 
cathedral of Exeter in the Normtn itjl^ 
the two present truneeptal lowers b>'iji;k« 
work (Freem AX. Rrrtrr, p. -'jO ). From pa* , 
made him by Hufus be endowed tbcMiai 
with the manor of Bmmpton, fduntW tli 
priorjof Plympton, and refonndedtfepewj < 
of Launceston in Cornwall, and ilw M> | 
founded Bodmin priory in that couar^- 
three for Augustinian canons. Tfaoti|hl 
obeying the commands of Kufos be beta 
a partaker in the king's petseetJtion 
.'Vnselm, he was by no tneans s had ml J 
It may be that Anselm's influence did] 
good, or perhaps when he ser^'ed U« 
better master, t he better side of his chx 
cjime out ; he became one ofAuselm'ifriaj^ J 
a faithful ser\'ant of the churclu nod ii 
niliceiit prelate. AVhile he bad oo I 
{HUtoritint nf York, ii. 177), he bad | 
of ability, and was an excellent amb 
bold, crafty, ready, and ehxjuent. 
Warelwast, dean of 8fllisl>urv and I 
Exeter 1 lo5-t>U, was his nepbew. 

[Endroer'n Hist. Nov. acd Vit* .S. 
Hugh the t'hantor ap. Hist, of Yuri. 
Mnlniesbury'sOestaPontiif. nil I' 
nian'f. Will. Rufua ; Rigij'* St. . 
.St. Anselm ; Oliver's L.ives of \he 
ExeUtr nnd >IoDAstic<in Dio. Ezon.] W.l 

WARENNE, E*.RL of. [See 1 

RicuARi) II, i;jo7:--iy7rt.] 

WARENNE, OixnRAnA de, r,[v;i 
OFSfKHEr(rf. 1085). [See Gr.VBEiM-, 

WARENNE, HAMELIN nn, Em* I 
Ware.skb or SuKREr (rf. 1202), wual 
Illegitimate son of Geoflirey • riantjignnt.' [ 
Cdiinl of.\njou (</. 115I>, and was !!;>■ 
half-brother of Henry II. The nIl;^• 
tuolber is unknown. His importmiLC 
from the rich marriage which he was en 
to niakt^'by the goodwill of his ln'f-ln 
the king. In llOaor 1164he n 
de Warenne [see under ^V AH 1. ' 
l)E, third E.tui. OF SiBBETU kob 
Torlgny (Chron. Strnhm, Ilenry 11, \ 
Hu/inrJ I, iv. 221) dates the niarri 
lltU; but there is a 'Comes de Wi 
mentioned in the Pipe lUill of 9 Ueanl 
(1102-3), who can only be Uamelii,! 
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liamirlin iis earl occiiris in the pipy roll of 
10 Uenrv 11 [Pipe lioll .V>f. vi. m, vii. 92). 
..ilie \\ iliiiiiu (if Blois, Isabt'lln's lirst liuft- 
and, llunielin is henceforward called ' Comes 
M'areune ' and lord of lii,« wil'e'ii great 
estates in Yorkshire, Surrey, Sussex, and 
"Ccrfolk. He is mrely, if ever, described by 
antemporaries as • Earl of Surrey.' 
tinnielin took a fairly cronsjiicuous part 
in politics. He was lit the council of Xorth- 
irapton ill October lUi4, and joined in the 
Jeniinciatiijn of Archbishop Tlionms { 1 1 \>i'r- 
1170) [q. v.] as tt traitor. He whs crushed 
by the archbishop's taunt, " Were I a knight. 
4id not a ])riest, this liund should prove 
Ihee a liar ' {Materinls fur tkf Jliglun/ 0/ 
Thomas lUekei, i. 3!)-i0, iv. f>->). After 
Meckel's exile he was sternly rebuked by the 
primate for withholding the tithes of the 
aonks of Lewes (ih. vi. 37l'-3). However, 
. after years ho becatUi? a great worshipper 
of St. Thomas, being cured, as was believed, 
jf blindness in one eye by means of I he cover- 
ing of the shrine of the martyr ^I'A. i. 462). 
Its established a close connection between 
iimand the monks of Christ Church, Cnnter- 
Ibury, who, in their hour nf .supreme need, 
luring their contest with .Vrcbbishop Hald- 
in in 1 lf*7 and 118.'^, made urgent iippeuls 
his charity and sympathy (Epittolct Can- 
irirnfet, ])p. 80, 204 -o, 2ii8). 
Ill lltiti Haraelin was relumed as pos- 
hessing si.\ty knights' fees (Nril liook I'f the 
'Zrcher/uer, i. 204), and in 1171-2 paid a 
cutage of aOl. to the e.\che(juer {ib. i. 08). 
|He was one of the few great nobles wlio re- 
aaitied faithful to Henry II during the 
renerul revolt of the feudal party in 1173-4 
j[Be>iedirtiiJt Abbas, i. 51 ). In August 1 170 
lie acted as one of the escort of bis niece 
Joan, Henrj' II's daughter, on her way from 
England to the court of her husband, King 
'"Villiam of Sicily. He accompiinied .loan 
far as St.-(iiHes in I'rovence (ib. i. I20i. 
le was faithful to his brother in the general 
tion that preceded Henry Us death, 
eing with him in June llM) on the eon- 
nent {Fadera, i. 48). He was present at 
Richard I's coronation on .'{ Sept. 1 l^!*. He 
schanged with Jiichard his hinds at Toron 
France for Thetford in Norfolk (Heabxe, 
jAce Nii/tt titiiiitirii, i.371 ; the date limits 
this charter are 5 June ll'.HJ-27 Nov. 
[191}. During his nephew's absence on 
crusadu llameliri upheld his government 
^aiusl the intrigues of Karl Jiihn. In 1191 
adhered lo the chiincellor !.cuigclmiup 
gainst John. He was sent by the chan- 
Jor to liberate Archbishop (ieoll'rey 
'.] of York from pri.son ((iIK. C\mdr. 
iv. 395). Ue Fepreaenttid Long- 



champ at the conference with John's adhe- 
rents at Loddon Ilridge, near Heading (ib. 
iv. 398). At Winchester on 28 July he was 
one of the three carls appointed to represent, 
the chancellor's party who, with other repre- 
sentatives of both sides, sought to ajijieaso 
the feud on conditions honourable to both 
parties (Ulcii.iKO ov Dkvizks in Vhron. 
Stfjiheii, Urn. II. and Hie. I, iii. 4054). In 

1193 he was one of the treasurers of llichard's 
rau.soni ( Itoii. JIov. iii. 212), and on Ki- 
cbard's release he attended the great coun- 
cil held by the king at Nottingliam in March 

1194 (1//. iii. 241 I. lie curried the second 
of the three swords borne before Uichurd at 
his second corouuti'Ui on 17 April 1194. 

f>n 27 May 1199 Ilamelin wiis present at 
John's coronation (Ifor,. Hov. iv. 90), iind 
oil 21 Nov. of the same year wittiessed the 
homage of the king of Scots to John on a 
liiU near Lincoln (I'A. iv. 141). In .March 
1201 he entertained Jolin at Conisborougli 
(HiiKTER, Suiit/i Yurhi'hire, i. 107). He 
died in April 1202. Isabella de Wareuno 
is said to have died on 13 July 1 190 and to 
have been buried at Levi'es, but the order to 
their tenants to do homage to their son on 
12 May 1202 was made • salva tide malris 
sine ' ( Hot. Lit. Pat. p. 10/j), and a charter 
printed and facsimiled in Watson's ' Earls 
of Warren and Surrey' (i. 107) purports to 
be issued by her after her husband's death. 

Hamelin had a long dispute with the 
abbots of Cliiuy as to their respective rights 
over the priory of Lewes (t'«/. Pupal Ijet- 
tem, 1198-1304, p. 180; lULril OF DirETO, 
ii. 173). He was a. benefactor of Lewes and 
other houses. He and Isabella were also 
benefactors of the Augustinian priory of St. 
Mary Uvery, Southwark {Mona/ilicun, vi. 
172), and to n small extent of St. Maiy's, 
York. He founded an endowment for aprie*'t 
for the chapel within Conisborough Castle, 
i'robahly he was the builder of the magniti- 
ceiit keep of Conisborough ((j. T. Cl.\rk, 
Mrdiaval Mililan/ Architecture, i. 4r>0; of. 
HusTEK, iSuutfi Yurkihirc, i. 107). Hi* 
various grants are collected, though not very 
crilically, in Watson (i. l(iO-2). His high- 
handed action with regard to his dependent 
churchmen is seen in a letter to Guy llufus, 
rector of Conisborough, ]irinled in ' His- 
torians of the l.'liurch of York' (Ui. 86, 
Itolts Ser. ) 

llonierm was succeeded by Lis son, Wil- 
liam de Wareiiiie [d. 1240) [q. v.] He was 
the second founder of the house of Warenne. 
His paternal origin was forgotten, and the 
name Warenne became the family name of 
his descendants. His ituiAe Vvw* tvvoXN'o».<A. 
lo \vo\ti VVxa bttx\<k>m vaxV\>\»a >^t«.Sia.<i'v."i'3o».| 
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<le Warenne (1280-134") [q. v.] lie had a 
daughter married to fiuy de Laigle (W A.TSOS, 
i. 187). 

[Benadieliu Abbiu, Roger Horrden, Chrooi- 
<leii ijf Stephen, Uenry 11, und Riehanl I. Rnlph 
• if Dieeto, MaterinlM for the History of Thonms 
Jtecki-t, Giruldus Cnnibrcnsis, Keil Book of Kx- 
che<|Uer, Kpirtolie Ciintuarienses, in Chronicles 
of thu reign of Hichiinl I (all the above In 
Rolls Series) i Calendiir of I'npiil Lotlors, vol. i.; 
RotuU C.irtflruni and Hymi-r's Fiudem, vol. i. 
(both in Record Comin.) ; Dugibdo's Baronage, 
i. 7S-6. and Monnsticon. vol. vi. ; G. K. C[o- 
kayncl's Comploie Peenipc, vii. 3:20 ; Doyle's 
Otfiridl Bsrotiiigo, iii. 470; Kytun'K llinerjry 
of Uonry II ; Hunter's South Yorkshire, vol. i. ; 
Norgate'K EngUnd iindcr the Au?evin King*; 
Watson's Memoirs of the K^rls of Wnrrcn nnd 
Surrey, i. 1.14-73. i\ useful .storehonso, but U> 
be employed with the utmost caution.] 

•r. F. T. 
"WAKENNE. JOHN' db. Earl of 
ScRRKV or Eaui. WiKKNXK (1231 P-13a4), 
was the son of Williiini dp WareniiP, earl of 
Warenne or Surrey ('/. !:iK>| [rj. v.l, and of 
hi.s wife Matilda, diiiinthter of \\ lUium Mar- 
shal, Oiirl of I'lmibrok.' (</. 121'.)) |(j. v.], and 
widow of Hugh Higod, third earl of Norfolk. 
Roger bigod, liiurth earlnf Norfolk ('/. 1270) 
[q. v.], was thu.s his eldi-r hnll'-brolher. He 
18 said in the Lewes register to have been 
five years old at his father'.s death (Watson, 
i. 225), but two chronicles give 1231 as 
the date of hi.s birth {Cont. CtEHV. Cast. ii. 
129 ; ' Ijewes C'hron.' in Sitsni'.f Archaulogifal 
Col/eclions, u. 24). Henry Ill's alien kins- 
men benefited largely by his long minority. 
Peter of Savoy [ij. v.j was made guardian of 
his estate' (SuMe.i AitA. Coll. iv. 1.33), and 
on 1(1 April 1247 he was married at Lon- 
don to the king's half-sister, Alice of Lusig- 
nan (Li/ier ilf Aiiti'/iivi Leifilni», p. 12). 
Warenne's earldom wa.^i thought too rich a 
provision for the needy I'oitevin lady (>r\lT. 
Paris, iv. L)21t). In the next few years 
the young earl wa-s closely ultuehed to his 
Lusignan brothers-in-law, joining ihein in 
1253 in the attack on the oHicial of Arcli- 
bishop Boniface, and sharing their e.tcom- 
municution (ih. v. 359). ..Vhsolved from 
this, ho went abroad with William of Va- 
lence Tq. v.] and Uichnrd de Clare, seventh 
earl of ( ilnucester ^i|. v.] ( •S\iii»e.i- Arch. Coll, 
ii. 2(1), probably to take part in the tourna- 
ment at Paris tiiat celebrated the betrothal 
of Gloucester's son Uilliert to Warenne's 
wife's niece, Alice of Angoulenie. (.)n 
29 May 1254 he accompanied Edward, the 
king's son, to Gascony ( Mait, Paris, v. 
447), whence he attended Edward on his 
visit to Spain to wed Eleanor of Castile. 
He was knighted along with Edward {Sutiiex 



Areh. Colt. ii. 20) at Los Huelgas by 
Alfonso X of Castile. The Btatement that 
he took a prominent part in Uoacon atfairs 
at this time is due to a confusion between 
him and John de Plesais, earl of Warwick 
[(|. v.] (Bkjiont, Itolet Gatcoru, supplement 
Bu tome i. p. 130. 'Johannes comes dr 
War.' was extended into ' ^\'a^enne ' instead 
of ' Warwick ' by Michel. The confusion is, 
however, older : see e.g. Florm Hint. ii. 412 ; 
and Wat-sox, i. 227-8). His oseociation 
with the courtiers made Warenne unpopnUr 
(Matt. Paris, v. 514 ). 

On 15 Jan. 12.5(5 the countess Alice gave 
birth to a son, William. Two days lat«r her 
husband tfxik ship from Dover to the con- 
tinent. However, on 9 Fob. .\lice died,and 
was buried by her brother. Bishop Aymer 
dc Valence [q. v.], at Lewes i)riory (6'uMej 
Arch. Ctill. ii. 26). In May 1256 Warenne 
hod the grant of the third penny of the 
Sussex county revenues. He soou bectune 
a member of the king's council. 

During the earlier staireB of the baronial 
troidjles Warenne strongly upheld the king, 
lie witnessed on 2 May 1258 the king's 
consent to the baronial project of reform 
(Srlfct Charters, p. 381), and was one of the 
twelve ' fideles de eoncilio nostni ' associated 
with twelve opposition barons to draw up 
the plan of reform for the great council at 
Oxford on 11 June (Burton Aimal*, p. 447). 
In thi.^ ' .Mad' parliament Warenne joined 
with William de Valence and his other 
Poiteviu brothers-in-law in refusing all con- 
cessions, even when Henry HI and his son 
Edward liod accepletl the reforms (Mati. 
Paris, v. (i!«3-7). They thereupon fled from 
(.(.xford to Winchester, where Bishop Aymer 
sheltered them in W'olvesley Castle. When 
the aliens gave up the struggle, Warenne 
took the ottlh to the Provisions of Oxford 
(liiirtun Annah, p. 444), and on 5 July 
escorted his Poitevin kinsmen to Dover. 

Like many of the young nobles, Warenne 
was now strongly attracted by Simon do 
Mont fort. In 12tJ0 he acted as Justice in 
Somerset, Dorset, and Devon (I'oss, Bio- 
i/raphia Juridica, p. 705). In the i&me year 
he twice crossed thetjliannel to take part in 
tournaments (Stmsf.r Anh. Coll. ii. 27). On 
18 July 1261 he joined with the other barons 
in requesting the king of France to arrange 
their difl'erencea with the king (Bexostt. 
Simon dc Montfort, p. 331). On 21 Nov. he 
took part in the comproraLsa by which the 
Provisions were submitted to the arbitration 
of six magnates, and was included among 
those who received pardons (ib. p. 193). 
Warenne now commonly acted with Henry 
of Cornwall [q. v.j In the spring of 12t)S 
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be returned with Henry from b mission to 

[France (Omt. Oerv. Cant. ii. 21!)). About 

\^hit»untid(! lie .•iupport-ed Montfurt at a 

Buncil lit'ld ' rofja et concilio 9110 ipnoruii- 

kibiw ' [Duiutablf Amiah, \\. '222, but ef. 

}£mont, p. 199). We joined the baronial , 

ay nnd lixik pnrt in Ibe attiicli on Peterof 

UgrueblnnchL' 1 (|. v.], liisbop of Ilcrt'ford 

tj)un»tiible Amiah, pp. 221 -:i). On 7 Au|^. 

Be was miide constable of Pevensey Castle, 

ad on 23 An^r. jniut commissioner to treat 

fitb the Welsb '{Fuilera, i. -130). 

By tlic autumn AVnrenne apain wavered. 
Lfter tb(' flifiht of Rdwnrd from tbe capital 
|Lt> Londoners turned Warenm- out of 
be city (Diiimtn/iir Anntiln, p. 225), wliere- 
npon he and Henry of Coniwat! led a 
at secession to the royalists. Kdwurd's 
imely grants of land cncouniged the 
lers. Warenne was with the kin^ when. 
l3 Dec., he was refused admission to Dover 
3a8tle(C«nr(iERv.CANT.ii.22in. Un 16Dec. 
he sijifned the apreement to submit to the 
rbitration of 8t. Louis {Roi/dl Letttrt, ii. 
1252). On 24 Dee. the kinjj made him 
tg^uardian of the pt^aee in .Siirri-v and Siussex. 
Warenne foufrht .itreuiKiu.styon the king's 
Bide in the war thai followed the repuiliation 
|of the .Miseof Amiens. In March 1264 he 
ras with the ktn^ at Oxford, whence lie 
rent with Itoper de Leyboiirne \n. v.] to 

Srotect his castle of lieifrate from the Lon- 
oners (Rish.\sokk, /Ji" /Wfo, p. 22), He 
Isoon retreated to Rochester, where he arrived 
Ion 16 April. On the I'.lth Leicester took the 
sutworks of the castle and drove Warenne 
into the Norman keep, where he held out 
luntil 26 .\pril, when Leicester retreated to 
iLondon on the iipproach of Kd ward ( FIlcM i xo- 
|»ui«Jlt, i. 3l;i; Wykks, pp. !4«}-7; Conl. 
}ERV. C.tN'T. ii. 2;i.". 6). On 29 .Vpril 
/^arenne left lioehester. \ few days later 
lie was at \n» castle of Lewes, where he 
I entertained Edward on tlie night of 13 May 
\{Ii(ittlf Chronicle ajiud Hkhojjt, p. 370). 
•in the battle of Lewes, 14 May, Warenne 
Ifouffht on the right or north winff of the 
Iroyalist host commanded by Edward (li'l- 

[sKANliEB, p. 2(S, liolis Ser, ; llKMIStiBfUciH, 

316i. If, however, he accompanied Ed- 
irard'.'? pursuit of the Londoners, he soon 
etumed to the town, where, after the cap- 
Iture of the kinjr, he fought a fierce fight in 
fthe streets with the victorious harous (/(«</&■ 
\Chrr>mcU, u.s, p. 377). Beaten signally in 
(this, lie rode off with Hugh Bigod and his 
^tisignan brothers-in-law over the Uuse 
bridge to Pevensey Castle, of which he 
ras still constable. Ijcaving behind a garri- 
on, they thence fled to the exiled <]iieen in 
f'rance. Wnrenne's flight was severely de- 



nounced by the chroniclers. Wykes (p. 1.51), 
the royalist, makes it an excuse for Edward » 
.lurrender. 

t )n IS June all Warcniie's lands, save Lewes 
and lleigdte, were handed over to Karl ffil- 
bert of Ctloucester. He remained abroad 
lor nearly a year, staying partly in France 
and ]mrtly in I'laiider.s. The quan'el of 
Leicester with (tloucester at last gave him 
his opportunity. On lit March 12(i5he was 
summoned to appc-ar in parliament 'to do 
and suffer justice.' Early in May, along 
with William de ^'alellce, he landed in 
Pembrokeshire (Wykks, p. 10."); lluyal 
Lrttern, ii. 2S2). They joined the escaped 
Edward and Oioucester at Ludlow, and took 
part in the Evesham campaign. On the 
night of 1-2 Aug. Warenne accompanied 
Edward in his secret march on Kenilworth, 
and took part in its capture on the morning 
of the hitter day {Liber tie Ant. Ley. pp. 
74-r)). .M'ter Evesham he reduced Kent 
and the Cinque pr<rt&(Jioi/<il I^etterf, ii. 289). 
On 27 May I2(ilj he nnd William of \'alenoe 
I suddenly attackt-d Bury St. Edmund's. The 
abbey at once yielded, and the townsfolk 
atoned for their disloyalty by a fine ( Cont. 
j Fi.oK. Wio. ii. 1!»7). In 'l2(i'7, still acting 
I with William of \'aletice, he mediated be- 
tween Gloucester and the king and his son 
(U18HASCER, p. 51), liolls Ser., and Dr Bella, 
p. (SO; Cunt. Gkhv. t!A\T. ii, 24('.). At the 
conclusion of the disturhauces Warenne ob- 
I tatned a formal pardon for his rebellions 
against the king ( Ab/ireviatio Ptaei/oniw , 
p. 16.S), and for the excesses of himself and 
\ his followers up to 12(itl (cf. Cal. Patent 
I Rolt/i, 1281-92, p. 107 ). On 24 June 1268 
I he took the cross at the same time as Ed- 
ward (Wtkes, p. 218). This did not pre- 
vent fierce quarrels with rival baron.s. In 
12159 a contest broke out between Warenne 
and Henry de Lacy[q, v.], the young earl of 
Lincoln, with regard to their rights over a 
certain pasture. Both earls prepared to wage 
private war, hut the king forced them to 
refer the dispute to the justices, who decided 
in favour of Lacy (Floren Hint. iii. 17-18). 
On 13 Oct. 1269 Warenne wasprest^nt at the 
translat ion of Ed ward the Confessor (WyiCEg, 
p. 22li). A. dispute broke out between 
Warenne and Ahin de In /ouch about a 
certain manor. On 19 June 1270 the case 
was being tried in Westminster Uall (ih. p. 
234). Fearing lest once more the law might 
be adverse, \\'«renne overwhelmed Alan and 
his eldest son with reproaches. Thereupon 
his followers set upon the Zouches, dan- 
gerously wounding the father. The son only 
escaped by flight. The king and his ac«i 
were in the ixeigKhov«vi\^ "^^JaLtt, «xA 
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ffrently incoiised at this violence. Wnrenne 
fled to Ftt'ipate f 'ngtle. Edward pursued liim 
thither and threatened liim with n 8i<f(rt', 
whereupon Warenne yielded. OnO.Tulyhe 
submitted himself in Westminster Hall to 
the kinjf's merer, protesfinif that he had not 
octed from malice but from anger. A line 
of ten thousand marks was exacted, and on 
3 Auff. he was furtlier purifed by the oath of 
twenty-five knights at Winche.iter, where, 
on 4 Aug., the king issued his pardon 
(Watsos, i. l'44-o). The death of Alon 
on 10 Aug. of a fever, brought about by 
hi« wounds, did not further complicate the 
matter, but it was thought a scandal that 
Warenne got oft" so lightly (London Annah, 
p. 81 ). The greater part of the fine was still 
unpaid at his deatli (cf. Cal. Patent Rolls, 
l.SOl-7, pp. 496-7; Wvkm, pp. 2*3-5, ond 
Winclip.ttiT Annah, p. 1()0, give somewhat 
difterent versions of tlie Zouch afTair). In 
1270 he was rebuked by Archbishop OifTard 
for his e.TBCtiona in Yorkshire (Leltem/rom 
Northern Itegiitern, p. 22). 

After Henn* HI s deutli, AVarenne on 
20 Nov. 1272 "took oaths of fealty to tlio 
absent Edward I ( ICinc/ietter Aiinii/.i, p. 
112; Lihrr lie. Ant. Lrt/.-y. \'>A). According 
to the Lewes chronicler he was one of four 
* custodes temo * (Su^ne.r Arch. Coll. ii. 30). 
Tie resented the writs of yi/o warranto of 
137.S. When, in 1270, the justices asked 
Warenne by what warranty he held his 
franchi.sfg, he protluced ' an ancient Hnd 
rusty sword,' saying, ' Mere is my warranty. 
My ancestors, who came with William the 
Bastard, conquered their lond.s with the 
sword, and with flie sword will I defend 
them against all who desire to seize them. 
For the king did not conquer his lands by 
himself, but our ancestors were his partners 
and helpers' ( IIumixiiltkui, ii. tJ). The 
entrj' iu ' Kirby's Quest ' (Kirh/'n Qufnt, p. 
3, Siirteea .Soc.) that he holds Conisborough 
but ' non dicit de quo nee j)er quod sorvi- 
tium,'and the king's oijicials' complaint that 
his bttiliffa would not permit them to enter 
his liberties, nor ollow liis tenants to answer 
or appear before them (I'A. pp. 227, 231), 
show that he did not recede from this atti- 
tude. His claim of free warren and free 
chase in all his .Sussex lands(ifof. Pari. i. 6A) 
was equally uncompromising. Warenne's 
attitude so generaliy represented that of the ' 
greater baronage that hdward desisted. A 
letter from Archbishop 1 'eekham to Warenne, 
expostulating with him for damaging his 
tenants by permitting an intolerable excess 
of game on liis lands, shows that he was 
equally strict over his dependentsCPECKH.tM, 
LetttTt, i. 38-9; the J/wnrfrfrf JfoZ/n speak of 



' the 'diabolical innumerable opprenions' of 
Ills steward at Conisborough ( Iit'2rTBB,&ii(X 
i'l/r/cdAiV/', p. lOH). After 1282 Warenne wag 
often called carl ofSuisexus well as of .Surrey, 
This was when the death of Isabella, widow 
of Hugh de Albini, last earl of Sussex of 
I that house, had left tliat earldom vacant. It 
is sometimes thought to point to a fre*li 
I creation of AV'nrenne as earl of Sussex, or 
to a contest for that dignity with tbo 
Fitzalans, who were forced in the end to be 
i content with the title of earls of Arundel 
\ (O. E. C[okatxe1'8 Complete Peerage, i. 145; 
' CorKTHoVE, p. 20). 

AN'arenne took a conspicuous share in 
carrying out Edward I's Welsh policy. In 
1277 and in 1282 he served personally in 
Edward's campaigns. He spent most ef 
1283 in Wales with tbeking, and on 30 Sept. 
was summoned to the parliament of Shrews- 
bury. <.)n the death of the two sons of 
(irufTydd ab Madogfq. v.] in 1281, the king, 
after some unsuccesslul exi>eriments ( Pofuhu 
' ll'a/litr, p. 42, privately printed by Sir T. 
Pliillips), divided their lands between Roger 
iMortimer [see .Mortimer, Roger III] anrl 
Warenne, the former obtaining Chirk and 
the latter tjiking the more westerly lordship 
of Bromfield, with part of that of Yale. 
AVarenne's grant was dated 7 Oct. 1282 
(Watson, i. 267). Henceforth, as lord of 
Bromfield and Yale, he became one of thi- 
most important of the Welsh marcher lords, 
building the castle of Dinas Bran on a 
hill overlooking the Dee valley. In 1287 
ho raised troops and fought against Uhys ap 
Maredudd (Pari. JVrit», i. 2,'i2), being sent 
to Wales in .lune and ordered to remain in 
Bromfield till Ulivs wnssuUlued (tA. i. 2M; 
cf. Cal. Pot. IloiU, 1281-92, p. 271). In 
1292 he granted tlie king a fifteenth from 
his A\'elsh lordships on condition that it 
should not be made a precedent (I'A. p. 500). 
In 1293 he ur^d his right to the custodt 
during vacancies of those temporalities of 
the bi.<hopric of St. Asaph which lay within 
Bromfield, but; the claim wa.s rejected (Rol. 
Pari. i. 93 A ; Haddan and Stdbbs, i. 598-9). 
In 1294 again Warenne was despatched to 
relieve Bere Castle, threatened bv .Madogab 
Llywelyn (Part. Writu, i. 264). He re- 
peatedly raised large numbers of WeUti 
foot from his lordship to serve a^inst the 
Scots. On 7 Feb. 1301 he received the grant 
of the castle and town of Hope, in the 
modern Flint, ot a rent of 40/. (Cal. Patent 
Polls, 1292-1301, p. 576). It was not until 
2o July 1.S02 that he did homage for Brom- 
field and Yale. 

Warenne's share in Edward's Soottiili 
policy was very conspicuous. In September 
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28>5 he vae sent nn a mission to Scotland 
Cal. Pnt. Ilollf, 1-281-92, p. 1 0.' ). Be(.ween 
ptember and November 1289 li-i was cu- 
ed in negotiating the treaty of Salisbury 
itb tlie Scots (lA.p. 328; Cal. Doc Hcfitl. i. 
107). On 14 Feb. 1290 he received pro- 
ection ou goinp to Scotland as the kinjf's 
renvoy {i/i. p. 'Siii), and on 20 June was 
ippointed with Antony Bek [11. v.], bishop 
of Durham, lo treat with the pinrdiaiis 
of that country (ih. p. 372; Ca/. I><tc. Scot/. 
158). On 18 July tliey concluded the 
aty of Urisbam (16. i. 162). On 28 Aup. 
e was nominated j)roctor for the king's 
.•on Edward 011 the occa-sion of his expected 
arriape with the little queen of Scots, and 
lext day was one of an ombas.>iy appointed 
treat with ber father, Eric of Norway 
i/i. p. 3Hfi). During hid ubscuce he was 
spited from payini; his debts {16. i. 180). 
e strongly upheld the eandidature of John 
alio!, bissim-in-law, for the Scottish throne. 
On 10 Sept. 129.'> Warenne wasappointed 
luslodian of the sea coast {(.'/il. Pat. Ralh, 
12i)2-l:10l, p. 147). On r. Oct. he was 
ade, jointly with Anthony Bek, custodian 
if the comities beyond the Trent(iA. p. l'">2), 
d next day of Bumburffh Castle (ill. p. 
61). Ou 18 Oct. be nominated attorneys 
til Easter, as bein^f about to po to Scot- 
nd on the king's service (I'A. p. 150). He 
B3 therefore on the borders already when, 
the spring of 129(>, Rdwanl began bis 
at invasion. A month after the capture 
(f Berwick, on 30 March, Edward sent 
arenne and William Beauchanip, eurl of 
'arwick, to attack the castle of Dunbar, 
rrivinp outside the walls ou 23 April, on 
e 27lh they defeated the Scots army that 
ught to relieve the towii ([lEMLSonuKGii, 
. 10.'i-4), and next day forced Dunbar to 
lUrrendcr. Warenne accompanied Edward 
hia march through Scotlaiid. He was 
at Montrose on 10 July, and went back with 
Edward to Berwick. There ou 22 Aug. 
Warenne was apjiointed ' warden of the 
kingdom and land of Scotland.' On 23 Nov. 
12iK! he was at Jedburgh (Hitt. Doc. Scotl. 
ii. 245, misdated 12W by the editor), but 
ly in the winter 'Warenne (luitted bis 
vernment on the plea that tlio climate 
made it impossible for liira to remain without 
danger to his health (llEUisoBUKOir, ii. 127). 
e made a merit of remaining in the north 
England. It was during bis absence that 
ir William Wallace [q. v.] rose against the 
English in May 1297. Even then Warenne 
layed his return on various excuses. ' And 
ow, sire,' be wrote, ' that the delay which 
have made will cause you no harm what- 
', if Ood pleases ' (Ui»t. Doc. Seotl. ii, 
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183^; cf., however, Hkminobfroh, ii. 127, 

'quod fuit nobis in posterura fons et origo 
mati '). On 14 June the king ordered 
Warenne to hia post (Hint. Due. Scot I. ii. 
184-51; it was not until the end of July 
that he reached Heryvick {{/>. ii. 204, 223^. 
Even then he lost time by sending his 
grandson, Henry Percy, to negotiate with 
the Scots. On 14 Aug. the king, losing 
patieuce, made Brian Fitnalaii [q. v.], lord 
of Bedole, governor of .Scotland [J-ailern, 
i. 874). Eclward then went to l-'landers. 
Fitzalan, however, showed such unwilling- 
ness to take office that on 7 Sept. the regents 
begged Warenne to continue in his com- 
mand (Hut. Dor. ficot!. ii. 2.30). During 
these transactions Warenne crossed the 
border. His want of men and money pro- 

I bftbly extenuates, though it does not excuse, 
his remissness. Late in August he advanced 
to Stirling. He was still uuwillingto fight, 
and glodly negotiated with the steward of 
Scotland, who counselled delay and offered 
to bring back the insurgents to the king's 
peace. Ultimately Wareruie found that the 
steward could not or would not redeem bis 
promise. Meanwhile the Scottish army 
under Wallace bad taken up a jwsitiou 
north of the Forth on the bills overlooking 
the narrow bridge of Stirling, thi 11 .Sept. 
the clamour of lii.s .soldiers forced Warenne 
to fight (llEMiNcMiuiioH, ii, 1.35). Though 
warned of the certain conge^juencos, he 
foolisblj- sent his men over the bridge to 
attack the enemy on the other side. When 
the van had crossed over, ^\'allace fell U]K)n 
it and cut it off almost to a man. The de- 
moralised English army melted away. The 
steward of .Scotland joined Wallace. 
Warenne threw a garrison into Stirling and 
escaped with a few followers to Berwick 
(Ij.\yERC08T, p. 190). Thence he hurried to 
England, begging for help from the regency. 

j On 27 Sept. be was at York (Hint. Doc. Scotl. 
ii. 232-3). The Scots then occupied Berwick, 
only the castle holding out. Later in the 
year ^^'arenne joined with other royaligt 
earls in protecting bis nephew Norlblk and 
the Earl of Hereford against the wrath of 

I Edward 1 (HBMiNoiinROH, ii. 154). 

Despite his past blunders, on 10 Dec. 
Warenne was again appointed captain of an 
expedition against the Scots {Hut. Doc. Scotl. 
ii. 249-50). This time he showed greater 
ha.ste, taking out on 12 Dec. letters of attorney 
until Ea3ter(GoirGU, Scotland in 1298, f. 63), 
and receivii^g on 14 Dec. letters of protection 
as about to go to Scotland (I'A. p. 16). His 
debt.8 and pleas were respited until his re- 
turn. On 14 Jan. be held a council at 
York, where the ohArters which the regenU 
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had continued in the kinf^'s absence were 
renewed and fxcommunication threatened 
against all who broke them (HEMlKGBl'BOn, 
ii, lo.")-tl). On '2'2 Jan. Warenne was 
ordered to invade Scotland at once (>S-of//i»i</ 
in 12!iS, p. 70). Ho raised the siege of 
Roxburgh and occupind Berwick (IIemino- 
BmaH, ii. loft-7), whence he was recalled 
to attend the Whitsuntide council at York 
'[oM secretly as might be' {Scotland in l^US, 
p. 95). liowever, in June he crossed the 
border with the kinp, joining other lords in 
assuring Norfolk ami ncreford that the 
king would confirm thi' charters on his 
return (ICisHASGF.R, p. IWi). On •-'2 July 
he commanded tlio rearward 'battle' at 
Falkirk (Scotland in Ji'OS, p. lol). On 
25 Sept. he was back at Carlisle {ii. p. 250). 

On 9 Sept. 129iJ Warenne was at Ed- 
ward I's second marriage at Canterbury 
(Cont. Oerv. Caxt. ii. SU ). In November 
he was made guardian of his grandsion, Ed- 
ward Ihiliol {/lint. T)w: Sntl. ii. JO.j). In 
July 13(X) Warenne and his grandson. 
Henry Percy, commanded the second 
squadron of the army that besii^ged Caer- 
laverock(Xlc'Oi,A»,'SVfj/r«/cA'i7r/a(vro/,-, p. 14). 
In p'ehruary lIJOl he signed the Lincoln 
letter of the biirons tn thu pope {Fn-dera, 
i. 426-"). In March l."WI he was chitif of 
the embassy treating with the French at 
Canterbury." He died on 27 Sept. 1.304 at 
Kennington in Surrey (Sw>*ex Arch. Coll. ii. 
3";cf. I^ndoH Ann. p. 1.33). Oa 1 Dec. 
the remains were taken to Lewes, where 
(hey were buried after Christmas, in the 
church of .St. Pancras (llEMlN'OBirROH, ii. 
240), Archbishop A\incholsea celebrating 
the funeral service. 

By Alice of Lusignan, who died on 
9 Feb. 1250, John left tliree children: 

(1) Alice, born in 1251 {Siiaie.r Arch. Coll. ii. 
25), and married , in Septenilier 1 2ti8, to Henry 
Percy (rf. 1 272 ) ; *he was the mother of Henry 
Percy, first baron Percy of Alnwick [q. v.] 

(2) Isabella, born on 23 ^ent. 1253 (ib. ii. 26), 
and married, in 1279, to John de Baliol [q.v.J, 
afterwards king of Scots; she was the mother 
of Edward de Ikliol [q. v.] (3) William, the 
only son of the ronrriage, born on 15 Jan. 
1250 {ib. ii. 20), and married before 1283 to 
Joanna, daughter of Uolwrt de Vere, earl of 
Oxford (rf. 1290). William was knighted 
in 1285 {ib. ii. 35), and in December 1280 
was accidentally killed at a tournament at 
Croydon, and buried at Lewes. His only 
son, John de Warenno (128ft-1347) [q. v.], 
thus became the heir. 

[Calcodarium Gonealogicam ; Hist. Docu- 
ments relating to SrotUuid, 1386-1306 ; Rymer's 
Foedera, vol. i. ; Pari. Writs, vol. i. ; Calen- 



dars of Patent Rolls under Bdwani I; Annali 
Monastici, Buynl Letters, Henry III. vol. it, 
Matt. Parifi's Hist. Major, vols. iv. and v.. Flora 
Hist. vols ii. and iii. , Cotton, Rishanger.Ozeoedisii 
Peckbam's Letters, Chron. Edw. 1 and Edir. II, 
vol. i. (t\w Ia>t nine iu Rolls Scr.) ; Liber da 
.\ntiqui» Leg! bus, Kishanger's De Bello, Wrigti 
Political Poems (the last three in Camden 800. 
Trivot and Hemingburgh (both in English Hist, 
.Soo. ) Mr. Biaauw lias printed in Sunrs 
An'haeologicAl Cnllections, ii. 23—37, a Le«c« 
chronicle that gives many detail* of Wnroniw'i 
penxjinal history; Cough's .Scotlund in 1398; 
Wallace Papers, Cbron. de Lanercost {\-o\h in 
Maillnnd Club) ; Courthope's Historic Pttropf, 
pp. 29, 462. 466, cd. Xicolas; G. K. C[oku_vnel» 
Complete Peerage, vii. 327-8; Doyle s OfficiiJ 
rtaronage. iii.47 l-2;Nirolas> Si^gede KarlsTcrok, 
pp. 130-6: Dngdale's Baronage, i. 77-80. Th« 
olabonite life in Watson's Memoirs of the E*rU 
of Warren and Surrey, i. 225-304, mart l« 
used with caution ; B^mont's Simon de Monlfjrt; 
Slublw's Const. Hist. vol. ii. ; Panh's Oo»chidil« 
von ICngliind, vol. iv.] T. F. T. 

WARENNE, J( )HN DE,EAnL ofSfkhbt 
and StJs.'<Ei.or EAia WABE!<jfE(l2«<Ul»47), 
son of William de Warenne id. 12>*»1) ind 
Joanna, daughter of Ifobert de Vere, earl of 
0.x ford, and grandson of John de Warenne, 
earl of Surrey (1231 :'-1304) [q.v.], was bom 
on 24 June and baptised on 7 Nov. 1286 
( ( 'nlmdarium GeTteiilnr/icum, p. .378 ; Svuer 
Arch. Colt. ii. 35). His father died when he 
was only six months old, and his mother 
when he was aged 7. He was nineteen when 
his grandfather's death on 27 Sept. 13(t4 m«df 
him Karl of Surrey and Sussex. On 20 Mav 
1306 he married, at the Franciscan church 
at Newgate, Joan, only daughter of Henry III, 
count of Bar, and of Eleanor, eldest daugh- 
ter of Edward I (ib. vi. 1 19-21 ). I >n Whit- 
sunday, 22 May, he was knighte<i along with 
the Prince of Wales (f'ATOfl.f/e.Ve/*iT,ii. 227). 
He received his first {Mrliamentary sumnioni 
for -"!0 May at Westminster (Pari. Writ$,l 
104). He was, however, excused from M- 
tendance at the Carlisle parliament io 
Jnniini^- l;W7 as being in Wales bv license 
of the king (ib. i. 183). On ti Feb. 1307 
Edward I, being at Lanercost, released kim 
from his grandfather's debt of 0,093/. St. 
lOJrf. to the crown (Cat. Pat. Jiollt, 1301-7, 
pp. 496-7). 

lender Edward II \\'nrenne was one of 
the earls who on 6 Aug. 1307 attested thr 
grant of Cornwall to Peter de tiaveston 
(Fwdcra, ii. 2). On 2 Dec. in the famoo* 
tournament atflaveatou's castle of Walling- 
ford he led the side that fought against the 
favourite, whose victory involved, as Troke- 
lowe (p, (W) says, ' his perpetual shame '(we 
also JIoxK OF Mauibsb'UBT, p. 15G). The 
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upstart's bf Imviour much irritated Warenne, 
vha ' never showed a cheerful countenance 

to Peter after that lournaiaent * {ib. p. l(Jl). 

He was conspicuous in 1308 in procuring the 
llwnishment of the favourite, but in 1900, 
|«f t.er Gavest on's uuouthorlsed return, ho was 

induced by Henry de Lncy, earl of Lincoln 
l[q. v.y to become his ' friend,' vrobahly at the 

parliament at Stamford in Julv. wliere on 
i Aug. he Biirned the letter of the barons to 
lement \' (London Annnh, p. 102). With 

three other royalist enrls lie was appointed 
I enforce order nt the parliament ol March 
pblO (Ffitlrra, ii. 103). On 15 June he was 
[ffranted the ca.stle, honour, and forest of the 
I High Peak ( Cal. Chiu- J<!<i//», 1307-13,1). 283 ). 
ITluit summer he accompanied Edward II and 
IGaveston against llobert Bruce (i<j«»/«H Ann. 

9. 174; Ann. Paulini, p. 269). In February 

1 311 he traversed S<41t i rk forest , receiving the 
[foresters into the English obedience (L.\nee- 
IcosT, p. 214). 

Archbi.shop "VVinchelsea reconciled \Vb- 
[renne witli the barons (IIeshnuhuboh, ii. 
[277), who appointed him to keep the peace in 
jXiondon and the eastern coimties. In May 
1 1312 he was sent with his kinsman, Aymer 
[de Valence, earl of Pembroke [see Aymer], 
LAgainst Gaveston, imd besieged Scarborough, 
[forcing Peter to surrender on 18 May, on 
[conditions which they swore to observe 
[(Zonrfon Wnn. pp. 204-5 ; Lit. Cantuar. iti. 
JSf<8-!»2). Disgusted at Warwick's putting 
[Gaveston to death, they again went over to 
[the king, and in August joined Edward's 
|»rmy against the ordainers (Fhiren Iliet. iii. 
[S37). in the pacification of October 1313 
I AVarenne was auecilically pardoned all of- 
[ fences since the king's accession. Early next 
j year, however, he was again at variance with 
I the court, and on 22 Feb. 1314 the sherifl'of 
[Derbyshire was ordentd to resume by force 
he possession of Castleton and Peak Forest 

iCal. Close Ilol/n, 1313-18, p. 38). InJune 
e refused, like Lancaster, to follow Edward 
1 to Dannockbuni ( Mo.vii OF Malmesbury, p. 
[201). In September 1314 at the parliament 
it York he supported the northern primate 
in his attack on Archbishop Reynolds (Cal. 
> Clotf RolU, 1313-18, p. 194). 

The fluctuations of Warenne's policy 
during these years are partly explained by 
Ibis domestic troubles. His marriage with 
; Joan of Bar was unhappy, and he was now 
living in open adultery with Matilda de 
[ Nerford, a Norfolk gentleman's daughter. 
^ In May 1313 ho was threatened with excom- 
munication, which was postponed on the 
?' rayer of the king {Fadera, ii. 216). In 
une and July the Countess Joan was living 
kt the king's cost in the Tower (ib. 1313-18, 
VOL. LI I. 



p. 4">). Before long, however, the bishop of 
(.'hichester issued the threatened sentence, 
and an unseemly fray ensued between 
\\'arenne'8 followers and those of the bishop. 
Warenne now sought to procure a dissolu- 
tion of h\i> marriage in the ecclesiastical 
courts on the ground of nearness of kin and 
want of consent. Archbishop Greenfield of 
York summoned Joan to appear at Michael- 
mas 1314 ({Letters from Northern Itei/isters, 
pp. 228—30; Blaauw in Swue.r Arch. Coll. 
VI. 117-27). On 23 Feb. 1316 Warenne 
l>ound himself to pay 200/. a year to the 
king for Joan's support during the time the 
suit run (Cat. CIom liolU, 1313-18, p. 32o). 
Tlie marriage was never dissolved, but the 
parties henceforth lived apart. In the inte- 
rests of Matilda de Nerfonl and her children, 
Warenne on 11 July 13iC surrendered his 
Yorkshire, Wekh, Sussex, and Lincolnshire 
lands to the king (ib. p. 817), receiving them 
back for life with reversion to the crown, 
and obtaining on 4 Aug. the settlement of 
the West Riding estate after his death on 
Matilda and her sons (Watson, ii. 14-16). 

The king and Warenne were for tlie mo- 
ment clo.se allies. On 9 Feb. 1317 the earl 
attended a council at Clarendon, where, 
perhaps, b plot was formed to attack Lan- 
caiiter (Cont. Tkivbt, ed. Hall, pp. 21-2). 
Warenne's fears prevented his carrying out 
this scheme (Floren Hist. iii. 170). llow- 
ever, the Ckiuntess Alice of Lancaster was 
on 9 May carried off by Warenne from Can- 
ford to Heigate. Alice welcomed the 
abduction, and she was then or later guilty 
of adultery. Though it is probable that 
Warenne was not her lover, the abduction 
was a deadly insult to Lancaster, and private 
war at once broke out in Yorkshire and the 
north march of Wales, where \\' arcane and 
Lancaster were neighbours. Lancaster cap- 
tured Sandal and Coiiisborough with the 
estate which they protected, and on 25 Oct. 
Warenne .saved Grantham and Stamford 
from him by surrendering them to the king 
(Cnl. Close Holts, 1313-18, p. 569). It was 
vain for Edward on 3 Xov. to forbid Lon- 
coster to continue hostilities {F(edera, ii. 
345). When, in .March 1318, a new recon- 
ciliation between Edward and Thomas was 
efiected, Lancaster was allowed to except 
his quarrel with Warenne. In June 1318 
Lancaster attacked Bromfleld and Yale, and, 
despite royal prohibitions, conquered them 
with their castles. He pleaded the king's 
favour to Warenne as an excuse for not 
attending the council at Leicester (Monk 
OP MAt,MESBtTiir,p. 236). When, in August, 
another pacification was patched up, Warenne 
was again excluded from its terms {Cal. 
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Clo»e Roll*, 131S-18, p. 113). Of all the 
kJofr's friends, Warenne and Hugh le De- 
spenser alone now refused to crave Lan- 
caster's forgiveness (MosK of Maljiesburt, 
p. 236). Finding, however, that obstinacy 
involved the Iosa of bis remniniug estutt»<, 
Warenne was reconciled to his enemy ou 
condition of an ' exchange of land.s ' (i^- P- 
240) that was altogether in Lancaster's 
favour. Lancaster's conquests both in the 
West Riding and in the march remained his 
possessions for the rest of his life {Cat. Clott 
Bolls, 1318-23 pp. 631, 668, 1323-7 pp. 120, 
479). In May 1319 Warenne also surren- 
dered a large estate in Norfolk to the victor 
(lA. 1318-23, p. OS)- The Countess Alice 
was, however, able to grant to her deliverer 
the life tenancy of several manors of her 
father's earldom of Salisbury. 

In July 1310 Warenne attended the mus- 
ter at Newcastle ogninst the Scots, but little 
was effected against Br\ice. Warenne's 
subjection to Lam-aster was now complete. 
So late as July he joined with Lancofler in 
banishing the Uespensers, and received 
formal pardon before parliament separated. 
However, when Edward II went to war 
against the Lancastrians, Warenne plucked 
up courage to join the king during his pro- 
gress through the Welsh march. He was 
one of the four earls who lured the two 
Roger Mortimers into captivity (MriUMUTH, 
p. 35). (Jn 22 March 1322 he took port in 
the condemnation of Lancaster at Ponte- 
fract (Walsixoham, i. 10.'j ; Canon op 
Bridlisoton, p. 77). He attended the 
York parliament that revoked the ordi- 
nances. However, his position wu.s by no 
means secure. He had to surrender the 
manor of Aldboume to the elder Despen-ser 
to save himself from destruction (C'al. 
PaletU liolln, 1327-30, p. 21), but he was at 
once allowed to resume possession of Brom- 
lield and Yale ( il>. p. 1)61 ), though Sandal and 
Conisborough were treated as royal escheats. 
On 2 .March 1325 M'arcnne was reluctantly 
sent with a hundred men-at-arms as captain 
of till' king'.s army in Aquitaine (Firilera, ii. 
594; Monk oi" Malmksbitiit, p. 2«0). On 
25 Aug. he soiled from I'ortsmouth, accom- 
panied by Edmund, earl of Kent [q. v.] He 
effected nothing of importance, and next 
year, 132G, was back in Kii>;land. 

The quarrel between Edward II and Isa- 
bella made Warenne's Ruj)port more necessary 
to the Despenscrs, and be at last received his 
reward. Ilti bad the custody of the isle of 
Ajcholiue, forfeited to the crown by the 
treason of John do Mowbrav [see Mow bra v, 
John, eighth Baron]. On" 10 May 1326 he 
was appointed chief commissioner of array 



in the north. Already, on 7 May 1326, tie 
West Riding estate, with Sandal andCojii*- 
borough, was restored for life, though ho 
surrendered the reversion to the king. Oa 
14 May he did the same for his hurrt*T, 
Sussex," and Welsh lands (Cat. Clo*e Bal'u, 
1323-7, pp. 479, 573). He threw over f ho 
claims of his mistress and her chikiren, 
though Matilda de Nerford's legal right to 
the reversion of the West Riding estate wu 
so strong that on 19 May Warenne's brother- 
in-law, Edmund Fitzalan, earl of Arundel 
[q. v.], pledged himself that in the event of 
Ler obtaining legal possession after Wa- 
renne's death he would give the king an 
I equivalent (ib. pp. 573-4). Warenne and 
I Arundel were the two last eorls to remain 
I faithful to Edward II. Warenne, however, 
escaped the tragic fate of his brother-in- 
law, and rm civiiig in his adhesion to the 
queen and Mortimer he was put forward 
prominently as their supporter, like Henry 
of Lancaster. He was one of the depnta- 
t ion of estates sent in January 1327 to uige 
abdication on Edward II. On 10 March ue 
W8£ at Edward IH's coronation, and hewM 
one of the standing council of regency, 
' though his position was still by no meant 
secure. I le hnd to resign the Isle of Ax- 
holme to the young John de Mowbray [see 
Mowbray, John dk, II, ninth Barox] (VoL 
Close Holh, 1327-30. p. 358, cf. p. 164). 
j Henry of Lancaster claimed the VVarenne 
I West Riding estate as part of Thomas'* 
I possessions, and for some time it remained 
I by mutual consent in the king's ])osse3eioi) 
I (lb. 1327-30, p. 79), though ultimately Wa- 
1 ronne's prior rights were recognised. Is 
February 1327 he was going beyond sea no 
the king's service, and in April wa* about to 

Sroceed to the marches of Scotland ( I'A. pp. 
_4, 70). (."hj 29 March he was appoint id 
supervisor of the commissioners of the pescv 
for Oxfordshire {ib. p. 90). On 1 Sept, be 
received a new grant for life of Grantbain and 
Stamford (iTi. p. 160), and a little later sodu 
Despensers' property, already granted for life, 
was given to him in fee simple {{b. p. 271), 
as were some Essex manors ibrfeittHl by Ed- 
mund of Arundel (ti. p. 3S6>. He enter- 
tained the king, who on 15 March 1329|iaid 
him .sixteen hundred marks by way of re- 
cognition (Cal. Close RolU, 1327-30, p. 491). 
On 16 Sept. 1329 he received a grant of two 
thousand marks from the exchequer (ib. p. 
441), and on 4 May 1330 the manor of 
Swanscombe and other lands and rent to t 
large amount were bestowed on him "on 
consideration of his agreement to remain 
always with the king ' (I'A. p. 517) ; while in 
June he had the custody of^ a large part of 
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the eatiites of the minor Tliomaa Bardolf 
(ift. p. 530). He mansped, liowevi'r, to re- 
tain his position after Mortimer's fall. 

From the beginninp of Edward Ill's reipn 
Warenne had been much employed on Scot- 
tish alfairs. On 23 Nov. 1327 lie was joint 
commissioner to treat with the Scots. The 
revival of the Baliol party after Robert 
Brnce's deatli in 1320 opened out better 
prospects 10 him. Edwnrd de Baliol [q. v.] 
was his first cousin, and Iwfore 1310 had 
been his ward {Fwdern, ii. 116). Warenne 
naturally profited by bis kinsman's elevation 
to the throne of Scotland. Before 2" Feb. 
1333 Baliol granted him the palatine earldom 
of Strathem (Cal. Patent Rnlln, l.S30-l,p. 
606), then actually held by Earl .Malise 
[see under Stratueu.v, Mai.isb, Eabl op]. 
In June 133.'} he joined in an expedition des- 
Lpatclied to Baliol'a assistance. On 23 July 
jlie was pardoned his debts to the crown iti 
[consideration of his great expenses in con- 
Iductinp the siege of Berwick (Cal. Pat. 
ijiolls, 1330-4, p. 457). In 133.", he was at 
Ithe Newcastle muster, and invaded the 
fijOthians along with Baliol, penetrating as 
[far as Perth. With Baliol's final discom- 
ifituro Warenne lost his last hopes of his 
'Scottish earldom. He retained the title 
[•until his death, though in 1343 David Bruce 
bestowed the earldom on Sir Morice Moray, 
I the nephew of Earl Malise (G. E. C[oEAyNB], 
I CompMe Peerar/f, vii. 286). 

In 1333 Warenne received a grant of the 
I jnanor of Beeston, Norfolk, for life ( Cal. Pat. 
VMolU, 1.330-4, p. 404). In September 1337 
[he was one of four appointed to lay l>efore 
Ithe people of Surrey the king's plans of 
[national defence against the French (Rot. 
yParl. ii. 502). In 1338 he was a councillor 
I'to the little Edward of Cornwall, the nominal 
Iregent during Edward Ill's absence abroad 
XiChron. Ang/ia, 1328-88, p. 7). In July 
[1339 he seems to have acted as sherttT of 
iBuirey and Sussex (Co/. Pat. Roth, 1338- 
|l340, p. 287), though the official lists do not 
lention his holding an office so beneath his 
jdi^ty (Lht of Sheriffs, p. 136; P. R. O. 
\jMitt and Indexex, No. 9). 

In Lent 1340 he was again one of five 
I Assistants to the little Duke of Cornwall. 
1 In Lent 1342 he was one of the earls whom 
1' age and infirmity excused from taking 
(part in a tournament at Dunstable ' (MuKl- 
IVUTH, p. 123). In July 1345 he was, how- 
lever, again a councillor of regency during 
[the king's absence abroad. 'Towards the 
lend of his life he was enriched by the dis- 
veovery of a treasure hidden in a cave in 
IBromfield through the incantations of a 
~aracen physician (Wilsikghajc, i. 264). 



Wnrunne's domestic relations remained 
di,sorderlv. In 1337 his countess quitted 
England" (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, \3S4-8, p. 561), 
and during the later years of his life he lived 
with Isabella do Holland, the daughter of a 
Lanca-shire knight, Itobert de Holland, and 
of his wife Matilda, daughter and coheiress 
of Alan de la Zouch, whose brother became 
fir.=t Earl of Kent jsee Holland, Thomas, 
first Earl of KkntJ! AVarenne's chief con- 
cern was now to transfer his remaining pro- 
perly to her and to his illegitimate children. 
In March 1333 he bad obtained from the 
crown power to bwiueath his goods freely by 
testament. His will is datedSunday,24 J une, 
at Conisborough, and is printed in 'Testa- 
mcnta Eboracensia ' (i. 41-6, Surtees Soc.) 
By it he made numerous bequests to servants, 
friends, and dependents. He gave minute 
directions for his funeral, and bestowed 
many legacies on religious houses, the poor, 
and fuvourita shrines. His illegitimate 
children were scantily provided for; and 
Matilda de Holland, 'ma compaigne,' was 
made residuarj- legatee. Neither his wife 
nor bis heir was mentioned, and Archbishop 
Stratford wo-s appointed chief executor. On 
30 June be died at Conisborough. He was 
buried at Lewes priory, under an arch on the 
left side of the high altar. 

Warenne was early admitted to the 
brotherhood of Durham priory (' offert Deo 
primnrdia floridie juventutis,' 7Zi»^ Dunr/m. 
SS. Tres, p. cxiii, Surtees Soc), had a Fran- 
ciscan confessor during the end of his life, 
and wati religious, enough Xa have a French 
bible specially jirepared for his benefit. He 
established about 1317 a chantry within 
Reigate Castle (Mtijtastieon, vi. /JlS), and 
after 1.335 reconstituted the Maison Dieu 
hospital ot Thetford (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1334- 
1338 p. 158, 1338-40 p. 60). His rela- 
tions with Lewes priory were as uneasy as 
those of his predecessors. Among his build- 
ing operations may be included the still 
existing gateway of Lewes ( Watsox, ii. :18 ; 
cf. 6>««e.r Arch. Coll. vol. xxxiv.) 

Joan of Bar long survived her husband. 
She died on 31 Aug. 1361, and was buried 
abroad. As there was no issue of the mar- 
riage, Warenne's nephew, Richard Fitz- 
alan II, earl of Arundel (1307?-! 376) 
[q.v.], was heir-at-law to the earldom. The 
estates which Warenne held at his death 
are enumerated in ' Colendarium Inquisi- 
tionum past mortem ' (ii. 137). They now 
mainly reverted to the crown. The York- 
shire and other estates beyond the Tweed 
were regranted by Edward III to his son 
Edmund Langley [see Lanoley, Eduditd 
DE, first DuKB OF Yosk]. But on 25 June 
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tht Is.'- ris'.r r ;rvrr! Ti-.-- -f til? L'-ii-r. 

.S;r Ot-^v- Wirr-r.-. i". >.'"; . ti.it J-rV.n 
Wa'-M.. r-'*'r ' :' S* OrrT-' rr. ttt:"*- L> 
tlaV-rs'- -iri- rv- .! -l- Ilir!* -f Wirr-r. 
or .S ..T<:_v,' ir; w:.; ". !.- vi'.r.Iv i^rajl.: l: 

fii/.i-.r froTT, I'.^iVJii'. i •:- War.-vn. ::ir i.n of 
j;».r! \Vi!;;i=; . rf. 1 V-i-^ ■ j.v ■ ..f ;Lrrl.i^r N-.r- 
ttinti h'yy-^. hn-l ' ■ \iT2r •hax rhe rarHrim 
'/■It'}.* »• )* r- riv-i ir. !.;.« favour. T!i* 
•rarly ar:i.- of (;.:•' faaiily sa^jrest that 
.MatiMk <ir X-rforJ vrai K'iward's mother. 
(!i) .Anoth'rr William d- Warenne, prior of 
Jlorton, K'rnt. to wlr.m his father l>e- 
qin:atli4:<] hi"! Fr'-u'.-h l>iM.-. There were 
h1-o thr're daui'hftrr'! : (4i Joan de Basin?: 
^'<> Catharine; and fJi I«iibella, a canoness 
of .S-rnprin^ham. 

(.Ann. I/jri'ioiii, f'tiron. of Mook of Malmei- 
l>'!rr and (,'aiiori of I>ri<IIingtoD in Chronicles 
of Mwarl 1 and II. 'I rok<:Iowe, Flores Hiat. 
vol. ill., .Mnriniuth. \V.i!>.iiii{ham, Chrrin. Anc^liae, 
I»2H 88 fall itin «"'ovi- in Roll.'* Ser.) ; Chron. 
d« I<<in<T<:o>t (.Maitliind C'lu)>); Chron. Walter 
di- II<;niin(;lMir(!h CKnal. Hint. Soe.) ; Cont. 
Trivi-t, I'd. Hall ; (,'nl<-ndarH of Close and Patent 
Holla; I'arl. Writd, voli. i. ii. ; Rjmer'sFoedera; 
Hluliili'H of tb<' Ktuilni, Tol. i. ; TcKtamcDtA Ebo- 
rifi-mi.i, vol. 1. (.Siirt/)08 Hoc.) ; Watson's Me- 
inoira of lli« I-iirU of Warren or Surrey, 1782, 

l-H; Ornierod'a Cheshire, iii. 680-7,794- 
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l-ft "tiaii :-f tbf Va~::=-. aai calied aftr: 
•li: rlvfr. t:i:>::rb latfT callf^l Rrllfncosbrf 
Sf.rf-IiJrrlrurf 1. ^rb*re iheiv sre far 
T-'.zi of a C4i-:lr ■"? tk* tleTrnth centurv. 
Hf ■■•aj a i=:".j^Lt a: the battle of Monems 
in ]'V4: aai -when, after the battle. R rer 
ir M?r:eai-r. iij k:ii<3iaa (he is inwrrectiv 
c-il'.fd Llf brr.tbfr. i?.. : Stapleton sars ;b»t 
be -"-as urcle >. odend'ed Da£e William, tbf 
d-iEr rare thf castle of Mortemer toWillliE 
Wirvnnr i OeI'Ekic. p. ^i■>^ i. 

Hf iras one of the lord* e-ansulted hy :'-« 
•i jkr ■with i»-fer>i-no* :•:> his complaint* apaici; 
Har Ii ■ 4. l(f^ i q. v.'. and was ppcient it 
tbf lattlr of Ha»tin^ ( Will, of Poiiiees. 
p. l.>5 •. \\'h-n the ConquervT rvtum-d to 
Normandy in March lOitTne appointed Wi;- 
li&m. with other lordi. lo assist the two vice- 
riys in England. Grants of land were g-ivai 
him by the kintr: in .Sussex he held Lewrf, 
where he erected a cattle, and about a iiith 
part of the county. He is said to have baiii 
another castle at Reigate in Surrey, and • 
third at Castle Acre in Norfolk. In 1069 b? 
received Coni«borough in the West llidiw. 
with its appendafres, and he became wealthj. 
for in lOtSt) he held lands in twelve countie 
(Ellis, Intr^duriion to Domftdny, i. 213: 
Watsox>. He fought against the rebels is 
the Isle of Ely in 1071, and is represented is 
having a special grudge against Herewaii 
who is said to have slain his brother Fre- 
deric (Liber de Jltfda, p. 295 ; GeMa Htf 
vardi, pp. 46, 54, 61 ; Z,i6er Ellmrin, c. U>5 
Frederic occurs as a landholder in Out- 
bridgeshire and Norfolk, see Dometd/i^.t 
196, ii, 4054, 170 A, nib, but was dead it 
1086). During the absence of the Knjr is 
1075 Warenne was joint chief justiciar witi 
Bichard de Clare {d. 1090 P) [q. T.],ud toot 
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a leading part in eupprefsing die rebelliou 
of the Larls of llerclord and Norfolk. lu 
1077 lie Hud his wifcGundradB[q.v.] founded , 
the priory of St. Pancros at Lewis, tliM tirst 
houso of the Cluniac order that was founded 
in England ; and in t hat year Lauzo wa« 
sent over by the mother-house of C'luni as 
the first prior (for the first and genuine 
charter of foundation see Sir O. Ddckeit, 
Charters iind Hecordu of Ctujii, i. 44-5). In 
a spurious charter of foundation recited in 
1417 {ii>. pp. 47-'')3; Mutiuitticon, v. \-), 
wliich ."hould not entirely be disregarded, 
AViUiam is made to say that he and his 
■wife had been advi.sed by Ijinfranc [q. v.] 
to found a religious house, and that they 
determined on their foundation in conse- 
quence of a visit tliat they made to Cluni 
when they were intending to go on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, but were prevented by the 
^var between tlie pope and the emperor, and 
■when they were admitted into tlie brother 
hood of the house. William made large grants 
to his priory I Manasciijit Jlfi/Uter o/Leires); 
it received a charter tVom tlio Conqueror, 
and held a. high place among the 'daughters 
of Cluni' (UicKF-rr, n.s.} In January 10.^5 
AVillium and other lords ■were engaged in 1 
the siege of Ste.-.Susanne in Maine, which | 
■was held agaiii.st the Normans by the vis- , 
count Hubert do Heauiuont; they had no 
«ucce.Si!, and ■were most of them wounded 
(OHDKttlC, p. 64!)). 

William of Warenne remained faithful to 
William Rufus in the rebellion of 108!S, and 
the position of his eastle at l^vveg rendered 
his loyaltv especially useful to the king (I'A. 

fi. iitil ; I'^KKESIAN, William Itufii», i. ol) ). 
'robably in that year Kufus gave him the 
earldom of Surrey ; Urderic ([i. IWU) repre- 
sents the grants as made at an assembly 
that the king held at Winchester in 1090, 
probably at taster (see I-'kekmas, u.s. ), and 
adds that the earl died shortly afterwards. 
He also ( p. 522) speaks of a grant of ' Surrey ' 
%» made to him by the Conqueror, and Wil- 
liam's name occurs in t be /p*/f(iof two charters 
of the Conqueror to Battle Abbey as 'cnmea 
de Warr' (see Moiiasticon, iil. 244-5); but 
these tenteii are certainly f jiuriiuis, indeed the 

iharters themselves are not above susjiiciou. 
Nor does Orderic's notice of the grant of 

Surrey ' necessarily imply a grant of the 
earldom ; taken with his account of the grant 
l)y Hufus, it soems rather to exclude such a 
(frant. Freeman indeed considers that Wil- 
liam must have received a grant of the earl- 
dom from the Conqueror, and accordingly 
gives him the title of earl before 1087 (see 
£>ornuin Cow/uett, iv. 471 //., 584, (i59); but 
considering the number of times tlial bia 



name occurs in gen\iine records of the Con- 
queror's time without the title of earl, as 
specially in ' Domesday,' there is no valid 
reason wr Freeman's supposition. (The ques- 
tion is well discussed by Mr. Round in the 
Compute Peerage, vii. 322, art. 'Surrey.' 
The assertion of some genealogists thatWil- 
liam held a Norman earldom of Warenne is 
contrary to an invariable Norman usage. 
On the custom of describing English earls 
by their christian names followed by their 
title, and in some cases with a distinctive 
."uflix.as ' Willelmus comes Warenna,' where 
Warenne is used as a surname to distinguish 
Farl William from other earls of the same 
name, see Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
p. 145.) 

It is said that the earl was ■w-ounded 
in the leg by an arrow at the siege of 
I'evensey, and was carried to Lewes, where 
he died, after leaving his estates in England 
to his elder, and in !• landers to his younger, 
son {Liber de Ilyda, p. 2'Jl); the authority, 
though lat«, may be accepted, see Willinm 
Jiitfuji, i. 7071. ; the estates in I'landers must 
have come to the earl by his marriage ). 
The earl's death may then be dated 24 Juno 
1088, for Pevensey was surrendered probably 
in May in that year (the day is given in the 
Mantmcript Register of Levies Priory, f. U>5, 
and the date is also noted in Annalen de Lewen 
ap. fiutsex Archimlogical Collections, ii. 24 ; 
Dugdale, followed by Doyle, gives 24 Juno 
1080). He was buried in the chapter-house 
of Lewes, with an epitaph j^ven by Orderio 
(p. (580). He is described as remarkably 
valiant (Besoit he Ste. More, i. 189). 

He married (Ij Gundrada [q.v.], sister of 
Gerbod, a Fleming, earl of Cliester, and by 
her had two sons, William de Warenne (rf. 
1138) [([. v.] and Rainald or Reginald, who 
fought on the side of Duke Robert in I OIK), 
was taken prisoner at Dive in 1 1 OlJ, and par- 
doned by Henry I (Ordebio, pp. liSK), 819, 
821 ), and a daughter Edith [see under (jUN- 
DKADa], whose daughter Ciundred married 
Nigel lie Albini, and was mother of Roger de 
Mowbray I id. 1188?) [q. v.] After the 
death of Gundrada in 1085, Willinm mar- 
ried (2) a sister of Richard Goet, or Gouel, 
of Percho Gouet (Eureet l>jire){C. Watbks, 
U.B., p. 20 ; Bermondsey AnnaU, iii. 420). 

Besides the priory of I^ewes, he founded 
the priory of Castle Acre as a dependency of 
Lewes {^Monatticon,\. 49), and is said to have 
been a benefactor of St. Mary's at York ( lb. iii. 
616, 550). He is accused of having unjustly 
lieH lands lielonging to the abbey of Ely, 
and it is related that on the night of his 
death the abbot heard bis soul crving foi 
mercy, and that shortly afterwards his wido^ 
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•(■t a Imadnd ihnii«g» to tlie ckaick, 
vhidt the moala r^mmi to nttirt m the 
mimej ci oa« who «m <1«m»rd {lAer 
ir, e. 119). TIa ataiy k ao doalit eoa- 
I anrtod witJt • loog diifBte Iw iwwu hU 
•ad tka aooMlerjr. Uu re- 
wen dkennnd at Lmw in ldl<>, 
•ad vefe niatancd at Bo adm i w ia tkat 
bormi^ (Anaer Arrltmoljjirml CbtlectiiMu, 
ii. 11, xL 170; Ardk^ofoTia, xxxL 439). 

( Astbotitiaf cited in the text ; Wataao't Earb 
of Wama sad Smawf; Stapletoa'a Norm. 
Pirhm Bad sp. Areh»<>l. Jqarnd. iii. I ; B*- 
gtitnm da Lewra. < -. Vopanaa, F. 

ST.; Addit.3(8. (E;- 31939.1 

W. H. 
WARENNE or WARREN. WIL- 
M.\M DB, second Eabl op SrxKET( 4.1138), 
elder soQ of William de Warenne (d. 1068) 
[q. V.', by hi) wife Gandrada [q. t.j, sue- 
ctwdeil hu father a< earl of Surrer in 108S, 
and U frequently de6cribed wt ' Willelmus 
cornea de Warenna' (see Uorso, Geoff rty 
d» ManiUmlle, p. 321). In January 1091 
be helped Huph (rf. 1094) [q.y.] of'Orant- 
mosnil to defend L'ourcy ngainct liobert de 
Belleme [q. v.] nnd bulie ICobert (Oedehic, 

&692). ^ A»x)'ut 10H3-J he sought to marry 
•tilda ( 1080-1 M6) [a. y.j, or Edith, 
daughter of Malcolm III [q. y.], kin^ of 
8oot«, who married Henry I. fhis mama^re 
may liaye been at the bottom of the earl's 
hatred of Ilennr ; he mocked at the king's 
love of hunting luid called him ' Harts-foot ' 
[see Hexbt I], and in 1101 shan-d in ineit- 
»nir Duke Robert to invade England ( Ubdeeuc, 
p. 785). He joined Uobert on hiii landing. 
IIh was dininhfrited, and accompanied the 
duke back to Xormandy (ib. p. 788). The 
duke's visit to England in 1103 is said to 
have been made at the instigation of the 
fjucX, who prayed Uol)erl to intercede for 
him that he might be restored to his earl- 
dom, saying I hat it brought him in a revenue 
oC 1,001)/. llcnry restored him, ond from 
that time he was the king's faithful adherent 
and trusted friend {ib. pp. 80-1-5). Henry 
contemplated giving him one of his natural 
daughters in marriage, but was dissuaded 
by Anselm [q. v.], who urged that the earl 
and the lady were within the prohibited 
degrees, the earl being in the fourth and the 
king's daughter in the sixth generation 
( A.N8ELH, Epistol/r, iv. 84 ; Anselm's reckon- 
ing would match the descent, assigned to 
William do Warenne (il. 10M8) [q. v.] as great- 
grandson of the father of Gunnnr). 

At thy baltli-ofTincliebrayi" 1 \W the earl 
ommandt.'d the third divi.-i<in of the king's 
,and when t hecast Inof El ias de St . .Saens 
1 VariTine wad tiilien in 1108 Henry 



nve it to kiflt. He : _ 
BteuatOk, or BWwwIa. cm 30 Aai;. Ill 
aad ia Mid to kiT 
lua ArtniiBtrinw lo 
IB tKe eeahat (OBanuc, ff. 8BS-I)l| 
waa widi tke ini^ at Ikia deatli at the ( 
of Laow OB 1 Oee. 1135, and w«a 
u owmer of Untin aad tiie daatrict'i 
by tba chief omb of the dachr (ift.p.Wl) 
1136 he attended the oowt bdd hjr i 
at WeatmiiMter, and aofaaeqoeBtlj 
the king's charter of libertiea at 
(RotTirv, Gffretf de MmmderiUe, pp. ; 
Il« ia aaid to have died in that year ( 
BB ToBian, a. 11S6): but aa b« was i " 
1137— Cor in that year hia aoo. Wi 
Warefuie HI [q. t.1, waa styled 'ja» 
(Orkkbic, p. 9l0> — It is safe to acent BT 
authority of the manuscript regiater of LraM 
priory (f^ 105), which dates hia death 11 lla; 
1 138. He waa buried with Lis Catber ia iw 
chapter-house of Lewea. 

He married the beautiful Elicahcth, or 
Isabel, daughter of Hufh the Great, couat of 
Vennandois, a son of Henry I of FraDOtvaad 
widow of Uobert de Beaumont y^d. 1118) 
fq. y.\ count of Meulaa, from wham fas 
carried her off while Robert waa still lirinf, 
though she was the mother of eight chUdica 
(Hex. IIcxt. De Cuntemptu Mmmtti,ietl.iy 
She died on 13 Feb. 1131. and was buried at 
Lewea. By her he had three sons and two 
daughters, William de Warenne id, I14£) 
[q. T.\ Ranald, and Kalpb ( for ICalph ist 
Monatticftn, v. 15 ; the editors are mistakoi 
in heading Charter No. xi., in which tV 
grantor speaks of Ralph ■frat«r mens,' M 
givi-n by William de >\ arenne (d, 1138),M 
may beseen by the teste, oii ' ' ■tn 

being Ascelin, bishop of I; >u 

not consecrated until 114::' ; tu,- ciiiintr wtt 
therefore given by William de Warvnoei^ 
1146), and lialph wuis his brother). lUginaU 
was assured in the poeeessiou of the costlai 
I of Bellencombre and Mort«mer by the tflff 
ment made between Stephen nnd l)uke iTdiij 
(Henry II) in 115.3, the rest of the Wsreaoe 
inheritance passing to Stephen's son A\ill*o 
(rf. 1159) (Fadera, i. 18); Reginald to 
one of the persecutors of Archbishop Thoissi 
in 1170, and became a wealthy baron by kit 
marriage wit h.\deline or .\lice, daughter tad 
.tole heir of William de Wormegay in N«^ 
folk (Watsox, i. 67, following CuiMIi 
Britnmua, col. 393, od. Gibson, msintii* , 
that the lord of Wormegay wh« i <• 

of William de Warenne, d. lO' > 

Jfeginald's charter to St. Mary Uv •.!,>, Muii" 
wark — Afunasticon, vi. 171-^he speaki « 
' Isabella comitissa domina nM>a ' as a dif 
ferent person from bis mother, but A 
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Imbella of the charter waa doubtless the 

ffrantor'g nieoe, the daughter of William do 

Warenne, d. Il4fl). Bv Adeline lle^^inald 

had a son William, who founded the pnory of 

Worme^y {ib. vi. 591 ), and left a8 his sole 

Lfir his daughter Keatrice, who married 

(1) Dodo, lord Bordolf, and (L') Hubert do 

Burgh [(). v.], earl of Kent. Earl William's 

two daughters were Gundrada, who married 

(1) Roger de Beaumont, earl of Warwick, 

and in 1 153 expelled Stephen's garrison 

from the castle of Wurwipli and surrendered 

it tu llpiir>-; iind {-') William, fialled Lan- 

I caster, barnii nf Keudul, atid, it is siiid, a 

third kut-bttiid ; and Ada or Adeline, who in 

113i> married Henry of Scotland [q.v.], son of 

Daridl. lie made many grnnts to the priory 

[of Lewes, and was regarded ns its second 

f founder (Manuscript Ret/itler of Lewe*; SlU 

rG. DccKETT, Charter* and Jimrdt iifCluni), 

f completed the foundation of the priory of 

LCastle Acre begun by his father, and made 

Igrants to the abbey of Grestein in Normandy 

rend to the 'intirm brethren' of Bellencombre 

t^Monnsticon, vi. 1113). 

[Authorilies cited in text.] AV, H. 

WARENNE or WAKREN, WIL- 
kXIAM DB, third Earl ok Hukrev (J. lll.S), 
I va.1 the eldest son of William de Warenne, 
Vaecond earl of Surrey (rf. 1 Uif\] [(j. v.], and 
^half-brother of Robert de Beaumont (1 104- 
1168) [q. v.], earl of Leieester, Woleran de 
Beaumont ''q.v.], count of Meulan.andHugh, 
earl of Bedford. He was wit h St ephen's army 
at Lisieux ill June 1137; he took a prominent 
• part in the disturbance that broke (lut bet ween 
[the king's Norman and Flemish followers 
|(ORDKTilf, p. itlO). He succeeded his father 
"Carl of Surrey in 1138. Together with 
iRobert do Beaumont he was pre-sent iit the 
ibattle of Lincoln in 1111, and iled early in 
be fight (I'A. p. il2-J; Ui:s. 1Ii:xt. y. -Jt:',}. 
iCuringtlie king's imjirisiuiment he remained 
l£iithful to the queen ((iRUinilc, p. 9J3), and 
ehen the empress Matilda and her forces 
etreated from Winclie.ster he pursued rhem, 
company with William of Ypres [q. v.] 
nd his Flemings, and assisted m the cap- 
ire of Earl Rol)ert of Gloucester [q. v.] at 
3tockbridgo, near Anduver {Cunt. I'lor. 
"Via. ii. l;!5 ; the chnmieler's words are 
Bmewhat ambiguous, and AN'atson, in his 
'arU ofWarrfn and Hurret), has taken them 
meaning that Earl William was on the 
iide of tile empress, and was taken together 
irith Earl UdlxTt; but the decliiration of 
)rderic that he remained faithful to the 
■ueen is conclusive), lie was with the 
ing at his Christmas court at Canterbury, 
nd when ho was in the eastern counties 



early in 1142 (RoU!n>, Geoffrey de Mande- 
rille, pp. 143, 168). A notice of a bribe jwiid 
to him and three others of the king's captains 
by Geoftrey, abbot of St. Albans, where they 
were minded to burn the town (Oetta 
Altbatuin S. Altiani, i. 94), has suggested 
(liotJND, U.8. p.206) that lie assisted at tha 
capture of Geoflrey de .Mandeville [q. v.] in 
•September 1 143 ( llintoria Anylorttm, i. 271). 

The earl took tJie cro.is with Louis VII and 
a crowd of other nobles at A'f lelai on Easter- 
day, 31 March 1140, and accompanied the 
crusading armv which set out in June 1147. 
In the march ("rom Laodicea in January 1148 
bo was helping to guard the rear of the 
anny when he was cut oft" by the Turks, and 
either killed on the spot or, according to the 
belief of some in England, died after a very 
short captivity (Suoeb, Ep. 39, from 
Louis \'II, who speaks of the earl as his 
kinsman, as he was through his mother; 
Wit.i.iAM OF Tyre, xt. 1, e. 2"i, whore he is 
said to have been slain on the day of the 
fight; Joiiy OF Hkxiiam, a. 1148; Will. 
Cant. i. 100 ap. Becket MnteriaU,vfheTo his 
noble end is contrasted with his brother 
Reginald's evil conduct towards .Yrchbishop 
Thomas; CArun. de Mailrot, n. 1147). His 
death is dated in the register of Lewes priory 
(f. lOGj 13 Jan. 

He itmrritid Kla or .\delii, ilnughterof Wil- 
liam Talvas.eoutit of I'ontliieu.son •>( Robert 
de Bellcme [q. v.], who murried for her second 
husband Patrick, earl of Salisbury, and died 
in 1174. By her he had one daughter, 
Isabel, his heir, who married, (1) before 
1103, William, second son of King Stephen, 
who became in consequence Earl of Surrey, 
and was sometimes designated as ' William 
de Warenne;' and after his death, without 
children, in October 1159, {2) Hamelin, 
natural son of QeciU'rey, count of .\njou [see 
Warksse, Hameli.v dbj. She died in 1190, 
and was buried in the chapter-bouse of Lewes 
priory. 

Earl William gave a charter to Lewes 
priory conveying seisin of his grant by 
offering hair which Henry of Blois [q. v.J, 
bishop of Winchester, cut from his and his 
brother Ralph's heads before the altar 
{Monattkon, v. LI), and before going on the 
crusade founded the prioiy of Thetford, 
Norfolk, for canons regular of the Holy 
Sepulchre (ib. vi. 729). 

[.A-Ulhoril es cited in text.] W, U. 

WARENNE, WILLIAM de, Eabl of 
Waui;!JXi: or Si-bret (d. 1240), was the 
son of Eiirl lliiuieliii de Warenne fq. v.] and 
of his wife I-tabella, the heiress of the elde 
line of earls (if Warenne. His parents wei 
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W».'.;i. ,.!. L'J'.<, Kn^'l. Ili-T. ."v-o. 1. an'l '.-n 
]'t .Miiv Ii'- »ii<-!t4-<l John"; r-»ii'natif'n "f 
hii; »:r')Viii ifj)'> I'ari'lulfV lian'l- 1 1'A. iii. L'.VJ.. 
Ill; w«i- oil"- of tliO-': 'lir<-rt»r<l liv lr.r.'>- 
<:'-iit. Ill, oil :i\ l)(:t. }-J\:i, to comii'.it- 
ari'l Ui-'\i ill'! jMrac- b<riwt-<-n Jolin mid 
ili« lAiiili-h cliiircli (Hot. Lit.P'it.p. 3!i>. 
Oh :il Nov. liill Ikj atf<-i>f«-(J Jolin's cliart»T 
of fr<:<:<loiIl of <:l<:c.\\<m \<) \\v cVwTcVfe!. 
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>:!. - Lii r-i-:rr t-j :i.ir ^ii t-r*- "li-:-! 
:r ::. 1.=. .'- T -i-'. . ' ^ v^ MsT hr ■»■« 
-i.- irtri-- :: :lr :'.~r-rr r>T:.* •[■n.-s-s 
:_• k-u: i -^ z.- -Brtr-T t:. :'^: & f.-p-j:? 
-i-r ■:.-=:■ i; : Z.:. /^ir. p.'lM : whil- « 
I J .r." J Lr. T =; p: ■■■■rr'r-i i.:2: :i rvoeiv-'i; 
r-'-i-.i rii^'i :• •i.rip »II'^rii.:ic>r ■ >?■. p. Iv'- 
B;. •.i.- -.Ti-r. ii'TT'Trr. U;u:y ■: Frirc* LjJ 

::j: £«-r:-.-i -.ir d-.rz b^r had i^rr« i>l;« 
I: - . Wrjf:-. iii. S'i'.: :h- -i^h s-j :i:^ i< 
;:'•-. J-Vn"? .:.r.:cr ::. Faik--'* d- Br-»u:^ 
• ■ ^ Ir-'-i-r :;.- nirn of E^rl Wartnin? wh":i 
t;i — nar.:» hsj c»j-tu>-.l surr>;-!'ts That :hf 
ki: ; had -■■j>r* 'f brin^in^ him l«ck ">!»-* 
*;i- ■ /.' f. Lit. I'lauf. p. i»»l 1. 

' >n 17 Jsn. li'lrt-ir Waivnnr Tira.« c^'ai- 
iLsr. :-l V^y H''ii'->riu* III to rttum to vx 
a'.'.-^.ancf 01 Hrnry III 1 1 'al. Papn! Lettrri. 
llw* ]:»4. p. «!.' In April lL»17hei3»i« 
a truer for eiiht days with the resrent IVm- 
hroke I F'r>ft-ra. i. 14Ci. and sufi*«jurnt!» 
al>an'l'>n-d Ix>ui$ fir the service of the lit-f 
n*-r.r>- III iIJoG. Wexd. iv. 12). lie wt 
r-\vBril«?d with \ arious grants of land-:. •.* 
'Ji Aug'., acrordin); to one manuscript :< 
Matthi^w Paris, he was present at the xi 
ti^flit with Kustace the Monk otT Vo^f^ 
(.M.tTT. 1'abis, iii. 2JS-W). Between li\' 
M.\v\ Vi-«i he was sheriff of Surrev, Willua 
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ie Mara act i ng ns liia deputy (Lijit of HAeriffa, 

135). In March V22b he excused his 

ittendance at Henry Ill's coronation on the 

plea of a severe illness (Fitdrrii, i. 160). At 

Vhit*untide \'220 lie was ordered to escort 

Llexander, king of Scots, from Berwick to 

fork (Tht. Lit. Claiui. p. 43(3). (In tlie fall 

of Falltes tie Breaute in l:ii4, Warenne ru- 

eived the custody of his wife (Koo. Wend. 

|V. 99); and after the order for Falkes's 

mishment was issued, Warenne conducted 

tbim to hia ship {ib. \v. 103; see BliKAl'Tf:, 

^Al.KES De). On II Feb. 122o he witnessed 

[the contirmation of Magna Carta am! the 

sue of the charter of the fore.ot (Hurtun 

innah, pp. 232, 2.'16). (tall July 12-J<I he 

vaa among those of the kinjf's council urged 

Oy the pope to labour for the reconciliation 

of Falkes de Breautti {Cal. I'txpfil Letten, 

L198-130J, p. 112). In 1227 AVarenne joined 

Ticliard, earl of Cornwall fq. v.], when that 

noble quarrel led with his brother, I l»-nry III. 

" . great meeting of llichard's party was held 

ftt Warenne's town of Stamford [ili. iv. 143). 

May 1230, when Henry HI went abroad, 

IWarenne wa« one of the three justices who 

cted as regents during his ateence ( 7>«;A-<"»- 

v-ry Annaif, p. 74). He was friendly with 

he justiciar, Hubert de Burgh, and wveral 

letters betw(?t!n them are printed in Shirley's 

'Itoyal Letters' (i. IT), 42, 112, &c.) InJune 

123() he was appointed to carry out t be nssire 

of arms in Surrey and Su.ise.x (Royal 

elterf, i. 373). When Hubert de Burgh 

[fell in 1232, Warenne joined with Richard of 

"Cornwall and the Earla .Marshal and Ferrars 

I act ingas sureties for the disgraced justiciar, 

?ho was confined at Devizes Castle under 

le charge of four knights of the above four 

arls (lloo. Wkxi). iv. 2o8; Tru-kcfhuri/ 

intiaU, n. 88; Rnyal Letters, i. 410). He 

witnessed the reissue of the charter on 

1 Jan. 123(1 (Tewkesbury AnnnU, p. 104). 

January 12;K! he acted us chief butler at 

be coronation of (^ucen Rkunoriin place of 

J8 son-in-law, Hugh de Albini, earl of 

Irundel or Sussex, a minor ( M.mt. I'aiu.i, 

ii. 338), and in 1237 was one of the oppoai- 

ion leaders who were made members of the 

oyal council (ih. iii. ."583). In 123H be wa.s 

at by the king to Oxford with an armed 

I tosave tbelegnteOtho and bis followers 

the violence of the tJxford -scholars. 

Ie imprisoned Odo of Killtenny und three 

bther musters in Wallingford Castle (ib. iii. 

1). He was one of the four barons 

He treasurers of the thirtieth without 

rbose approval the king could not spend it 

IMatt. I'aius, iv. 18ti). He died on 27 May 

1240 at London (ib. iv, 12), and was buried 

ftt Lewes priory. 



Warenne was the founder of a small 
priory of Austin canons at Iteigato (Monns- 
ticvn, vi. 517-18). He confirmed old and 
made new grants to Lewes priory, and made 
gmnts to lioche Ablwy, Yorkshire. Wuts<ju 
summarises most of t liese and ot her benefac- 
tions. lie had serious dilUculties in his 
dealings with Lewes priory and the abbot 
of Clunv, its alien chief ( Val. I'apat Letters, 
1198-1304, pp. I!9, 1«i). In 1238 Warenne 
wag cited before Bishop Grosseteste for per- 
mitting mass to be celebrated indecorously 
in the hall of his manor at Grantham 
((Jrossetestb, Efiis/'ilre, pi>. 171-3, Rolls 
Ser.) He was no friemi of the Jews, 
arresting ."ome of his .lewish burges.'es at 
Grantham in 1222 on the charge of making 
a game in ridicule of the Christian faith. 
However, he released them under bail (Rot. 
Lit. C/au.1. p. 491 ). 

Warenne is said to have married, as hi« 
first wife, .Matilda, daughter of William of 
Albini, earl of .Sussex, who died in 1215 
without issue, and was buried at Lewea 
(IH'iiDAl.K, i. 77 ; Watson-, i. 208). If so, she 
may have been the Countess of Warenne 
who was imprisoned in !20.'J and found 
sureties, one of whom was William of .\lbint 
(7^0/. Lit. I'nt. p. 29). Otherwise it was 
William's aged mother. He certainly mar- 
ried in 1220 .Matilda, the eldest daughter ami 
sub.M'quently coheiress of William Marshal, 
earl of Pembroke (</. 1219) [i|. v.] Matilda 
was the widow of Hugh Bigod, third earl of 
Norfolk, who died in February 1225. She 
married her second husband ' immediately ' 
{Dunstable Annals, p. 94 ), certainly by ( tcto- 
her 1225. Bv her Warenne was the father 
of John do Warenne (1231 ? 1304) [q. v.], 
his succes.sor. Tlieir daughter Isabella mar- 
ried Hugh de .\lbini, earl of Sussex, who 
died in 1243. Isabella survived him nearly 
forty years. It was not until after her death 
in 1282 that her brother, John do Warenne, 
beg'an to be stvled Earl of Sussex as well aa 
of Surrey. William's more usual title was 
'Comes de Warenne.' Watson, though not. 
appurentlyon good authority, assigns to Wil- 
liam an illegitimate son, GrifBn de Warenne, 
nnil n daughter, who was King John's mis- 
tress and the mother of Richard, the king's 
son, who killed Eustace the Monk. 

[Roliiti Lilcrarum Clnnsarum, Rotitli Lilera- 
riim Piitentiuni, Hotuli C'lirtiirura, Rymir's 
Fa'dcra, vol. i.(all iu Kecord Coinm.); Calendar 
of Papal Letters, OyS-iSn-l; Si abhs's Select 
C;httrl«ni ; Roger of Wrnduver ( Kn^l. Ui.st. Soci ; 
(Jervase of Cinterbury, lialph C!oggeshall, 
Matthew Prtris's Chrun. Majora, Tewkesbury 
nod Duostapltt Annals, io .A.Dualea Muiui6t\<!.\(^i\ 
in Rolls sir.); Diis^sXt* ■&\'KfMMKi, n- "l*>-^ 
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and other terms (Ktmkr, 1st edit. xii. 677). 
But Warbeck must hiive quitted Scotland by 
about the time the coinmiEsioners arrived 
there, and peace bftween the two countries 
was ultimately made in September by other 
commissioners, of whom A\ arham atill was 
one. From 1 WO to 1 499 he was on frequent 
commissions for making treaties or settlinfr 
commercial di-sputes withllurffundyand with 
I the town of Hi^a. In March 1499 ln' was 
engaged at Calais, ul<mg with Fitzjames, 
bisnop of Rochester, and Richard Hattou, in 
negotiatinff with commissioners of the Arch- 
duke Philip a treaty for the export of wool 
I to Flanders. In >Iay he was apain sent over- 
sea with Dr. Middleton on a mission to Maxi- 
milian, king of the Itomans. In Septenib<.'r 
1 001 he was sent with Charles Somerset 
(afterwards Earl of Worcester) [q. v.] on 
another mission to Maximilian, who had in- 
timated his wiUin^iess to renew a leajfue 
■with England, and his strong desire for fifty 
thousand crowns for a war against the Turks. 
This Henry was for his part inclined to grant 
if he could only bind )laximilian to give up 
English refugees, especially Edmund De la 
J'olo [q. v.] 1 he negotiations were prolonged 
into the following spring, and continued 
■with Maximilian's commissioners in the Low 
Countries, but onlvled at last to a treaty on 
20 Juno l-50:i. Warham meanwhile had 
been elected bi.shop of London in his absence 
(October 1501), but he was not consecrated 
till '2ii Sept. l.jOli.and it was only on 1 Oct. 
following that the temporalities were for- 
mally restored to him, though virtually he 
enjoyed them by a special grant of '25 Dec. 
loOl. While bishop-elect he resigned the 
mastership of the rolls on 1 Feb., and was 
made on 11 Aug. keeper of the great seal, a 
title which he exchanged for that of lord 
[chancellor on 21 Jan. ir)04. By that date, 
„»in, he had become archbishop-elect of 
f Canterbury, having been tran.slated by ahull 
lof Julius ri on 29 Nov. 1.j03. lie took his 
[oath to the pope at St. Stephen's, West- 
iminster, on 23 Jan. 1504, and received the 
tpall at Lambeth on 2 Feb. following ( WiiAR- 
lOS, Anf/li'a S<icra, i. 124). He wa.s en- 
Ithroned with great magnificence on 9 March. 
In February 1.^00, when Philip, king of 
Castile, driven on the Engli^li coast hv tem- 
est, was entertained by Ilenry VII at Wind- 
or, invested with the Garter, and compelled 
Ibo make a treaty, the archbiisliop took part 
'^in the dift'erent functions. On 20 March lu,- 
■ was principal negotiator in the treaty for 
"lenrj- VU's marriage to Margaret of Savoy. 
Jn 2S May of the same year he was elected 
chancellor of Oxford L niversitv. an otHce 
fhich he held till his death. 'On 3 Feb. 



1508 he promulgated a code of statutes for 
his court of audience, calculated to check 
abuses. In December following he had again 
ceremonial duties thrust upon him in re- 
ceiving the great Flemish embassy for the 
marriage of the king's daughter Mary to 
Prince Charles of Castile ('The Spouselles 
of the Lady Marye ' in Camden Mitceltnny, 
vol. ix., Camden Soc.) He was always a 
good orator on such occasions; and his 
speeches, or sermons, as chancellor, at the 
oiiculiig of the Hrst three parliaments of 
Ilenry VllI (in I.'jIO, 1512, and 1615) ap- 
pear to have given very great satisfaction. 

On 24 June 15(.H> he crowned Henry and 
Cntherine of Arragon at Westminster. In 
1510 ho was appointed by Julius II topre- 
8«Dt tlie golden rose to the king, and in 
1514, when Leo X sent Henry a cap and 
Bword, the archbishop received the ambassa- 
dor, and, after singing mass, put the cap 
on the king's head and girt the sword 
about him. Meanwhile, in 1512, he was in- 
volved iu a controversy with his sulTragans, 
who complained of new encroachments on 
their juri.sdiction by the prerogative of Can- 
terbury. In this the lead was taken by 
Hichard Foxe [q. v.], bishop of Winchester. 
Warliam was no doubt jealous of the righta 
of his see, and the controversy is said to 
have been a hot one. The case was referred 
to Home, and afterwards, by agreement, to 
the king, who seems to have arranged a com- 
promise. Hut whatever may have beenWar- 
uain's conduct in this mat ter, there is no doubt 
of his private munificence, especially in the 
case of Erasmus, to whom in 1509 ho sent. 
5/. (a large sum then) and the promise of a 
living to induce him to come and settle in 
England. He afterwards sent Erasmus re- 
jvented presents of 10/., 20/., and even 40/. at 
a time — the lowest of these sums being quite 
equal to 100/. now. On Sunday, 13 Aug. 
15 14, he preached a sermon at the proxy mai^ 
riage of the king's sister Mary to Louis XII of 
F'rance. It was from his hands that Wolsey 
in November 1515 received his Cardinal's hot 
at Westminster Abl>ey ; and when the new- 
made cardinal left the church with his cross 
borne before him the archbishop followed, no 
longer preceded, as usual, by the cross of 
Canterbury. Another change very shortly 
followed. On 22 Dec. be deliven-d up the 
I great seal, and AN'olsey was made lord chan- 
cellor in his place. For years ho had been 
seeking to resign the burden, and both he 
and I'oxe, who about the same time resigned 
the office of privy seal, disliked the king's 
policy in secretly aiding the emperor against 
France and ^'euice. 

In 1518 A\'arham received Cardinal Com- 
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iggio at Canterbury on his first coming to 
ngland us legate. This mission wns to ob- 
tain aid for a crusade against the Turks — a 
E reject for which the conmcation of Canter- 
ury had some years before refuswl to make 
any grant. And Campeggio was only allowed 
to enter the country after legatine authority 
Itad been conferred also upon Wolsey, who had 
longset his heart on it. The result was that for 
gome time afterwards Warham 's jurisdiction 
asarchbishop wns encroached mran by Wolsey 
OS legate. In May 1620, when Charles V 
first landed in England, Warham received 
him and the king at Canterbury, where 
the hall of his palace was partitioned for 
the banquet. The archbishop immediately 
afterwards went over to Henry Vtll, meet- 
ing Francis I at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, and was also present at the second 
meeting with the emperor at Oravelines, at- 
tended by ten horsemen and ten men on 
foot. Next year 05- 1 ) there wa-s much out- 
cry about Luthemni.sra in England, with 
which it was said that Oxford was infected ; 
but Warham, as chancellor of the univer- 
versity, replyinc' to Wolsey's letter on the 
subject, believed that the evil was limited to 
a few indiscreet persons. He witnessed, how- 
ever, along with other bishops nt St. Paul's 
the burning of some Lutheran volumes on 
12 May before Wolsi-y and the pope's nuncio. 
In January 16"Jl' he writes to thank Wolsey 
for getting Tunstall promoted to the see of 
London, rejoicing that the king gave great 
preferments to learned men. 

In May 15i.'2 Warham received notice at 
Oxford ol'the emperor's determination to land 
in England, but was unuble from illness to be 
at Canterbury to meet him. Later in the year 
he had the duty imposed on him of setting 
watches on the Kentish coast, and preparing 
for defence against inva^^ion. On 'JS Jan. 1 5"_'3 
he made an agreement with Wolsey about 
testamentaryjurisdiction. It does not appear 
to have turned out satisfactorily ; for in this, 
as in other things, there was always a good 
deal of friction bet ween the legatine authority 
and the ordinary jurisdiction of the southern 
archbishop. In 1518, indeed, ot the very com- 
mencement of Wolsey's legateship, the car- 
dinal wrote the archbishop a seemingly cen- 
sorious rebuke for having dared to call a 
council of his sutTragans about reforms in 
the church without reference to the legatine 
authority (Wii.Kjifg, iii. 6611, cp. pp. 061, 
681). But this was probably a mere offi- 
cial proceeding. The archbishop exer- 
cised his authority in the first place, and 
then the legate overruled the archbisliop. 
Another instance of the same thing occurred 
in this year (15l'3), when Wolsey, as legate. 



cit«d to Westminst«r u convocation s(u»' 
moned by the archbishop to meet at St. 
Paul's. A sotirical distich was written by 
Skelton on the occurrence, and doubtlett 
the new jurisdiction was not very popular. 
Hut Warnam'sdisputes with Wolsey, though 
sometimes referred to the king and soraetinu* 
to Home, were never personal, as I'olydow 
\'ergil insinuates that they were. On tie 
contrary, his letters repeatedly declare hit 
sense of Wolsey's kindness; and just befors 
this Bgr<;ement about testamentary jurisdie- 
tinn, he being too ill to wait upon the car- 
dinal, Wolsey offered him quarters at Hamp- 
ton Court, and urged him to be careful to liru 
in a high and dry situation. 

On '2 Nov. commissions were sent into tlio 
difierent count ies to press the country gentl^- 
men to anticipate their payment of the sub- 
sidy granted liy parliament for the war, and 
Warham was chief commissioner in Kent. 
Next year a loan was demanded in additina 
to the subsidy, and the king asked tin 
archbishop for a thousand marks bv rov«! 
letter dated 6 Sept. 16 Hen. VIII (1524|. 
Warham with some ililliculty furnished Out 
amount on 27 Oct., but meanwhile, althooA 
troubled with an 'old dise^ise in his heao.' 
was compelled to pre^s similar demands froiB 
the king on the clergy and laity in Kent— 
the money to be gathered in at Michaelnuu 
(in the Calendar of Ilenry J'lII, vol. iv.So. 
1662 seems to belong to the year 1524, and 
also No. 4ti.31 which is placed in 1528). In 
the spring of 1525, after the news of 
Francis Is capture at Pavia, people wne 
again pressed for further contributions in the 
shape of an amicable grant. Warham bad 
to feel the pulse of both clergy and Uity in 
this matter in Kent, and he reported their 
general inability to contribute. .'>ome, in- 
deed, were impatient with Wolsey, whoa 
they suppos<'d to hv the author of this «IM- 
tion, and called Warham behind his back u 
old fmjl for submitting to it. Shortly afttf- 
wards Warham congratulated Wolsey on 
the wisdom of his mediation with the kiif 
for a mitigation of the demand, -which ull> 
raately led to its withdrawal. He also m 
July protested against ^^'olsey'8 suspiciM 
that he was in anv way responsible fortJir 
opposition of the inhabitants of Tunbridj* 
to the dissolution of the priory there for iW 
benefit of Wolsey's college nt ( )xfonl. 

In May 1527 Warham was Wolsey'i •*■ 
sessor in the secret inquiry tirst insi itutedtf tt 
the validity of the king's marriage with Cat bf 
rine of Arragon. He was simple enoa);hw 
believe Wolsey's story that the doubt whiii 
had been raised procee<led, not from the kiiij; 
but tVom the bishop of Tarbes, and was pi»- 
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pared to have invtistigatcd the matter im- 
partiiiUy according to the canon laws. In 
the beginning of July Woleey, on his wiiy 
to France, told him that the mutter had 
come to the queen's ears, and that slie took 
it very ill; on which ho showed himself 
astonished that she should have heard any- 
thing about it, but said that, however she 
took it, truth and law must prevail. 

In September the king was his guest for a 
few days at Otford. Next year, on Ea.sfer 
"^uesday, about a hundred Kentish yeomen 
.me to wait on hira nt Knole, praying him 
to urge the king to repay the loan which he 
bad undertaken should b« refunded. Wolsey, 
however, intimated that the petition must be 
absolutely suppressed, as it would embolden 
"thers, and Warliam felt himself conipelled 
o send to hi-' fellow cnmmis!»ionur», Lord 
ochJbrd and Sir Henry tiuildfnrd, a man 
^vho transcribed the petition and the man 
in whose hands the original wos found. 

In the following summer (1628) the arch- 
bishop's household was visited so severely 
by the sweating sickness that one day eigh- 
teen persons died of it in four hours. A 
little later, when the archbishop himself 
bad gone to Canterbury, meaning to stay 
thereover the winter, ill-health obliged him 
to remove again to Utford, whence he wrote 
in 21 Sept. to Wolsey, declaring his inability 
o receive Cardinal Campeggio, as hecouldnot 
de three miles on horseback. lie feared, 
oreover, that a return of his old comidaiut 
the head would be dangerous to him. Never- 
heless he did go to Canterbury, where he 
Wttended the legate and censed him in the 
ohurch. 

Warham happily was not compelled to 
take any very prominent part in the un- 
pleasant business for which Campeggio 
came. In the previous spring a bull had 
been despatched at Rome empowering Wol- 
«ey, with Campeggio for assessor, to take 
cognisance of the question of the king's 
divorce ; but this was only one device out of 
several, and no use was made of it, When the 
legate came the king agreed to allow his 
uecn the aid of counsel, of whom Warham 
{vras the chief. Of how little value he was in 
'this capacity the queen herself declared some 
' ime later to a deputation of nohlemen 
t to remonstrate with her on having 
used the king's citation to kome. When 
ihe said she was friendle.ss in England, the 
"uke of Norfolk reminded her that she had 
ihe very best counsel in the country; to 
hich sue replied that they were fine coun- 
'■ellors indeed, when the archbishop to whom 
lahe had appealed for advice had answered 
that he would not meddle in such matters, 



giving OS his reason Ira prinvipU mors ftt. 
Il is clear that when Wolsey and Campeggio, 
the latter being battled in a prelimbiary enort 
to avert proceedings by the queen's abso- 
lute refusal to enter a nunnery, called War- 
ham and others to a consultation, Warham 
could have advised nothing counter to the 
king's wishes. Little else is recorded of him 
till, after Campeggio's departure, parliament 
assembled in November 1529. The imperial 
ambassador Chapuys makes the extraordinary 
statement that when ' the estates' met, they 
at first elected the archbishop of Canterbury 
as their spealter but, as he wag a churchman, 
the king rejected him 'on the pleathat he was 
too old,' and they chose another more to the 
king's satisfaction. That the commons should 
have thought of electing as speaker a member 
of the other house seems almost inconceivable; 
but it may be that they sought a powerful 
patron to set forth their grievances. In this 
session Warham's ill-working agrt^ement 
with A\'olsey about testamentary jurisdic- 
tion was Ihe subject of new complaints, and 
the commons were encouraged to attack the 
spiritual courts generally, especially on the 
ground of excessive fees. Among other 
things it was alleged that the e.vecutors of 
Sir AVilliam Compton had paid a thousand 
marks to the cardinal of York and the 
archbishop of Canterbury for probate. 
I'ltimately several enactments were passed 
to restrict the privileges of the clergy. 

On l"j and 28 March loSO Warham, as 
chancellor of tlio university, wrote two 
letters to the divines at Cuord rebuking 
them for their delay in answering the ques- 
j tiou propounded to them on the king's port 
as to the lawfulness of his marriage wuen 
the universities of Paris and Cambridge had 
' already declared their minds. On 24 May 
he sat in council with the king in the ]>arlia- 
ment chamber on heretical books, a list of 
I which and of the errors contained in them was 
I published by authority. In .Tune or July he 
1 affixed his signature after Wolsey 's to the 
' letters addres-sed by the lords of Knglund to 
the pope to consent to the king's desire for 
a divorce without delay. That his signature, 
like most of the others which followed, was 
obtained by strong pressure brought to bear 
upon him personally, is certain. Even in the 
preceding January the queen was informed 
that the king had written to warn the arch- 
biahop that if the pope did not comply with 
his wishes, hisauthority and that of all church- 
men in England would be destroyed. In 
August the nrclibishop was summoned to a 
council at lliimpton Court which sat daily 
from the Ilth to the Itith ; undoubtedly to 
consider the king's relations with Home after 
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n brief hod been gent by the pope to forbid 
universitit!!!, as such, giving any further 
opinions on the divorce question. In Septem- 
ber the English ambassadors at liome were 
soliciting a decretal commission to three 
bishops in England to judge tlie cause, or 
failing that, to thi- archbishop and clergy of 
Canterbury. But although their efforts were 
seconded (very insincerely) by the bishop of 
Tarbes in order to make it appear that France 
would join England in enmity to the iloly 
See if the pope did not yield, they led to no 
resalt. 

On '26 Nov. 1530 Warham made his will. 
lie felt, doubtless, that a time of still more 
acute triol was at hand. Wolsey had already 
been sent for from the north, and, but for his 
death, would no doubt have been committed to 
the Tower. Warham knew that he himself 
would he required still further to be un in- 
strument of the king's designs. Sampson, 
dean of the chapel, presented him about this 
time with eight documr'nts in favour of the 
divorce obtained from French and Ilalinn 
universities, which More, as chiincellnr, hud 
to lay before parliament on 30 March follow- 
ing. Warham's subservience was so far 
reued on that the pope was continually 
urged to commit the cause to him; but 
Clement very naturally replied that he was 
no fit judge, having actually made himself 
a party by signing the huter from the lords 
to urge him to give jiidgmetit according to the 
king's wishes. In December Warham went 
a step further to satisfy the king by calling 
before him Bishop Fiahur and urging him to 
retract what he had written in the queen's 
favour; but though his exhortations were 
seconded by those of Stokesley, Lee, and 
Edward Foxe, they were unavailing. Indeed 
Warham's subservience caused him now to 
be censured in placords affixed to the door 
of St. Paul's, which, as they reflected on the 
king and his privy council as well, were im- 
mediately taken down and destroyed. 

At the end of l/JSO the whole clergy 
of England was subject to a prnmunire 
in the kind's bench for having acknowledged 
Wolsey's legal ine authority. Tlie convoca- 
tion of Canterbury met at Westminster 
Abbey on '21 Jan. 1531, and endeavoured to 
buy off the royal displeasure by a heavy 
subsidy payable in five years. But on 7 Feb. 
a body of judges and privy councillors in- 
formed them that their grout would not be 
accepted without certain emendations in 
the preamble recognising the king's supremacy 
over the church. The claim was ambiguous 
and was resisted for throe days, when the 
king intimated through Lord Rochford that 
he would be content if the words ' post Duum ' 



were inserted after 'supremum Caput.' Bi 
even this did not give satisfaction, and W 
ham proposed an amendment recognising 
king as protector and supreme lord of t 
church ' et quantum per Christi legem "' 
etiam supremum Caput.' This no one 
seconded or opposed, and the nrchbiA' 
marked 'Qui tacet conisentire videtur.' 'Tli-a 
we are all silent,' some one exclaimed, and 
the new title was voted in this form. ()q 
22 March accordingly Warham notified l» 
the king the grant of 100,000/. paseed br 
convocation to purchase the pardon of !h<» 
clergy. On 10 July the king instructed 
Benet at Ikime once more to pn.ipo»e to ihn 
pope (on the pliai that he was afraid of tbi» 
emperor) that Warham should detenniar 
his divorce cause, speaking highly of bis ioi' 
partiality as one who waa once of the qneen't 
counsel, above eighty years of age, and vho 
owed nothing to the king: for the king, in 
fact, had t^aken from him the chancellontliif 
and in the last session of parliament t]>i 
probote of testaments. Of course the policy 
was to magnify the archbishop's indepo)- 
dence at Rome while securing the very con- 
trary ot home. But Warham's consciene* 
at length rebelled at proceedings which had 
been systematically planned to destroy tlis 
independence of the clergy. On 34 Fek. 
1582 he mode a formal protest against t!] 
the acts of the parliament (now in itc thiri 
session) which had begun in November 15S 
that were derogatory to the pope's suthoritt 
or to the ecclesiastical prerogatives of tlu 
province of Canterbury. But both ha tad 
the clergy were made to feel themselTW 
quite at the long's mercy. The House af 
(Jommons was not only encouraged but 
])rompted by the court to pass a bill eon- 
plaining of innumerable abuses in ccclesiti- 
tical jurisdiction and the ' uncharitable 'wt; 
in which prosecutions were conducted ; also 
that the clergy in convocation made l»w» 
without the king's knowledge, inconaisteat 
with the laws of the realm, and «j fortt 
This petition was presented by the spfaW 
to the king on 18 March 1532, with t re- 
quest at the same time that liis majraO 
would now release his faithful subjects froa 
their long and costly attendance in ptrlit- 
ment by a dissolution, and let them rrtna 
home to the country. But the king ray 
naturally replied that if they expected laj 
result from their petition, they must wait tt 
it. The petition was delivered to the sirfc- 
bishop on 12 April, when convocatioa rr- 
sumed after the Easter holidays, and, ttus 
being referred to the lower bouse, u 
elaborate categorical answer was drawn tf 
partly in the name of Warham himself, wto 
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eplieil thiit he had quiU" lately refonned 
om« of xhv very things objected to in the 
forking of his spiritual courts, ftiul was 
U0U8 still to iimend anything that wiis 
»und amiss. In nli the other artk'lM it 
ras shown that there was eqimlly little 
luse of complaint. It was a most able 
swer; but. when theking on .'10 April pre- 
nted it to the House of Commons, he told 
liem he thought it would not give them 
fttisfactioM, but he left it to them, and pro- 
lised for his oivn part to be an inditlerent 
adge of the controversy. A.8 a result, the 
lergy were compelled to make further 
swer, promising not to publish any new 
aws without the king's consent, and the 
amous ' submission of the clergy ' was 
obtained on lo May. 

Warham's inettectual protest against what 
raa done in parliament seems only to have 
irawn down upon him uttacks in tlie House 
' Lords. The driift of a speecli has been 
preserved which he either delivered or in- 
ended to deliver in that assembly justifying 
action in consecrating certain bisnops 
ithout knowingwhetherthev hud presented 
^eir bulls to the king, and showing that 
without the least disloyalty he stood uji 
once more for the constitutions of Clarendon, 
which St. Thomas of Canterbury tad 
lied. But he was now worn out. Ho died 
on 22 Aug. loS'2, when on a visit to his 
tephew, al.^o named William W'arliam, 
rhom he had made archdeacon of Canter- 
bury at St. Stephen's (or Hackington) 
beside his own cathedral city. lie was 
buried in the cathedral on 10 Sept. in the 
place culled 'the martyrdom.' lie left his 
lOological books to .-^ll Snuls' College, Ox- 
jfonl, his civil and canon law books with the 
ck-song books belonging to his chapel to 
(few College, and his ' led;,'era,' grayles, and 
utiphonals to Wykeham College, "Win- 
liester. 

His portrait, a good specimen of Holbein's 

is preserved ut Lumbeth, and a replica 

Sf it is at the Louvre. The Lambeth picture 

been finely engraved by Vertue (1737) 

ad by Picart ; that at the Louvre has been 

aved by Conquy. The original drawing 

or it is also preserved among the Holbein 

awincs at ^Vind8or. It represents an old 

01 grave and gentle aspect, with o 

Besliy but wrinkled face, grey eyes, nnd high 

"beek-bone (cf. Cat. Tudur Exhib.'HoB. 107, 

"" "1093; Woni^uv, Life uf Holbein, 1807, 

pp. 217-18). 

Even more interesting is the literarv por- 
rait of him drawn by Erasmus in hig ' tccle- 
stes,' from which wo leani that , while giv- 
giunptuous entertainments, often to as 



many as two hundred guests, he himself ate 
frugal meals and hardly tasted wine ; that he 
never prolonged the dinner above an hour, 
but yet was a most genial host ; and that 
he never hunted or played at dice, but his 
chief recreation was reading. He says in 
his will that ho thinks his executors should 
bo free from any charges for dilapidations, 
as he had spent 30,000/. in repairs and new 
building of nouses belonging to his church. 
His munificence towards public objects as 
well as literary men was great; yet he died, 
as More wrote, incredibly poor, leaving not 
much more than sufficient to pay hi.s debts 
and ftineral expenses. Just before his death 
he is .said to have called his steward and 
asked him how much ready money he had 
in hand, and, being answered 30/., he said 
'Sat est viatici ' (Erasmus's Preface to St. 
Jeuiime's M'jurke, Paris, 1634). 

[Polydori Virgilii .\ng1ica Historia; Epistolie 
Erismi ; Memorials of Uenry VII, and Letters 
and Papers of Richard III and Henry VIl, both 
in Kolls Ser. ; AVilkins's Concilia ; Ijtate Papers 
..f Henrj- VIII; Cal. Henry \Ul, vols, i-v.; 
Cal. Statfl Papers, Spanish, vols. i-iv. and Vene- 
tian, vols. i-iv. ; Itymer'a Ftrdera ; Wood's 
.\tli*n;c Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 738-'II ; CoopBr'a 
Atheuni Cantabr. ; Parker, Ue Antiquitatfi Bri- 
tiiiiniKe Ecdcsiic; Pits, Do Anglim Scriptoribus ; 
Tanners Bibl. Brit.; Excerpt« Historiea; 
Archreologin Csntiann, vols. i. ii. ; Dixon's Hist. 
of the Church of Kngland, vols. i. ii.; Hook's 
Lives of the Ari'hbisliops of Canterbury, new 
ser. vol. i. ; CainpljpH's Lord Chancellors ; Foss'g 
Judges ; Wills frotn Delators' Commons. Cnmdeo 
Soe.] J. G. 

WAKING, EDWAKD (1734-1798), 
mulhematiciun, bom in 1734, was the eldest 
son of John Waring, a wealthy farmer of the 
(lid Heath, near Slirewsburv, who.He family 
had long dwelt at Mytton in the parish of 
Fittes or Fitz, Shropshire, by Elizabeth his 
wife. From Shrewsbury school he was ad- 
mitted a sizar at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, on 24 March 1753, being also Mil- 
lington exhibitioner. In 1757 he graduated 
B.A. as senior wTangler; he wos already 
nccounteda'prodigy' in mathematical learn- 
ing, and on 24 April 1758 was elected to a 
fellowship at his college. Alxiut this time the 
famous Hyson Club was founded at Cam- 
bridge, and Waring, Paley, and the 'highest 
characters at the university' became its 
members. 

Waring's reputation in his particular 
branch of knowledge was so great that on 
28 Jan. 17H0, before he was qualified for the 
office, bo was appointed Lucasian professor 
of mathemat ics at Cambridge, and he held t^ 
post until bia deatlx. ^\JQ!fe«»xsi>i-^e»sV*i» 
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coived the necessary degree of M.A. by royal 
mandate. Some of the older members of the 
university thought him too young for such a 
position, nnd to prove his exceptional fitness 
ne circulated before the election the first 
chapter of his ' Miscellanea Analytics.' \^■il- 
liam Samuel Powell [q. v.] attacked it in 
some anonymous ' Observat ions," and Waring 
defended himself in ' A Heply to the Obser- 
vations ' (25 Jan. 1700). Powell retorted in 
an anonymous ' Defence of the Observations,' 
and Waring answered in ' A Letter.' In the 
composition of the!>e pamphlets he was aided 
by his friend John Wilson ( 1 741-1793) [q. v.l 
ot Peterhouse, senior wrangler in 1761 ana 
afterwards judge of the common pleas. His 
cxaminiitions for the Smith's prizes were cjn- 
sidercd the most severe test of matlicmaticol 
skill in F.iirope, and in conjunction with 
Jebb and Law hr brought the ' schools ' at 
Cambridge into a flouri.shing condition. But 
he did not lecture ; ' the profound researches 
of Dr. Waring were not,' says Dr. Parr, 
' adapted to any form of communication by 
lectures.' 

Waring was elected F.R.S. on 2 June 
1763, but withdrew from the society in 
1796; and he was a fellow of the royal 
societies at Giittingen nnd Bologna. He 
was appointed a commissioner of the board 
of longitude. In 17137 be took the degree of 
M.D. at Cambridge, and he at tended the 
medical lecture.^ ami widked the hospitals 
in London. Bi.shop Itielmrd Watson [q. v.], 
when professor of ehemistrv at Cambridge, 
pnii-ured a corpse from London and dissected 
It in bis laboratory, with Waring and Pres- 
ton, afterwards bishop of Ferns { AnfcdnUf, 
i. 237-8). About 1770Waring was physician 
to the Addeubroke hospital at Cambridge, 
and he practised for a time at St. Ive.^, Hunt- 
ingdonshire ; but he was very short-sighted 
and very shy in manner, so that he quickly 
abandoned bis profession. Fortunately for 
him the income of Lis professorship was con- 
siderable, and he enjoyed a handsome patri- 
mony. 

When Waring vacated his fellowshi]) at 
Magdalene College he thought that his 
brother Humphrey, who entered the college 
on 13 Dec. 1769 and obtained 11 fellowship 
in March 1775, would be elected into a better 
fellowship, but he was disappointed. He 
therefore quitted his old foundiuinn and en- 
tered bim.ielf at Trinity I'oUegf. In 177(1 he 
married Mary, sister of William Uswell, a 
draper in Shrewsbury, and not long after- 
wards went to live in that town. Its air or 
situation did not suit his wife, and he retired 
to his own estate at Plealey in I'ontesbury. 
He died there on 16 Aug. 1798. A tomb- 



stone to his memory was placed in the 
churchyard at Fifi (for the epitaph 1 
Gent. Mag. 1801, ii. 1166). 

In reply to a passage in Lalande's ' Lib 
of Condorcet,' affirming that in 1764 there 
was no first-rate analyst in England, War- 
ing claimed, in a letter to Dr. Maskelyne. 
the astronomer-royal, that his book of 1765^ 
had received the approbation of D'Alem- 
bert, Euler, and Le (ironge ( Monthly Mag. 
May 1799, pp. 306-10). He also lK)a»t«d 
that he had given 'somewhere between three 
and four hundred new propositions of one 
kind or other, considerably more than have 
been given by any English writer ; ' but he 
was driven to confess that he ' never could 
hear of any reader in England, out of Cam- 
bridge, wLo took the pains to read and 
understand ' his writings (Eiuiay on Human 
Kuoivledge, pp. 1 14-15). This was partly 
due to the fact that his inventions were ex- 
pressed in too intricate and obscure lan- 
guage, and were ' defective in classification 
and arrangement ' (Hall, Mathematia ai 
Cambr. pp. 99-113). His handwriting wm 
so confused that his manuscripts ' were often 
utterly ine.xplicable.' He was called ' one of 
the strongest compounds of vanity and mo- 
desty which the human character exhibits. 
The former, however, is his predominiat 
feature' {Licijtg Authom, 1798, ii. 364-5). 
Dugald Stewart calls him ' one of the greatett 
analyst.* that England has produced,' and 
sfieaks, from information derived from Bishop 
Watson, of his 'strong head' being at the 
last ' sunk into a deep religious melancholy 
approaching to insanity ' (' Elements of 
Philo.sophy of Human Mind,' pt. iii. chap. L 
in Work-K, ed. 1854, iv. 218). A portrait, t 
half-length in a scarlet gown, is in thecOBK 
binat ion-room at Magdalene College. 

AVaring printed: 1. ' Miscellanea Analytka 
de yEqiiationibus Algebraicis et CiirvanuB 
Proprietatibus,' 1762. It w-as in Latin, and 
it made his name famous throughout Europe. 
Cileig calls it ' one of the most abstruse boob 
written on the ubstrusest parts of Algebtl.' 
2. ' Meditationes Algebraira;,' 1770; Srd 
edit., revised and augmented, 1782 (botl 
editions were in Latin). 3. 'Proprietata* 
Algebraicarum Curvarum,' 1772 (also in 
Latin); first €-dition appeared in 1761 
4, ' Mfditat iones Analytic^,' 1776; 2nd edit, 
with additions, 1785 (both were in Latin). 
The sum of fifty guineas was voted by tlw 
syndics of the university press at Cub- 
bridge towards the cost of th^ second edi- 
tion. 5. 'On the Principle of iranslatinf 
Algebraic Quantities into Probable R*l»- 
tions and Annuities,' 1792 ; very scarce; tlu 
copy at the British Museum came by gift 
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from the library of Queens' Collefre, Cam- 
bridge. 6. ' An Essay on the Principles of 
Tinman Knowledge,' 1794. A.s it wa.s never 
published, n few copies only being presi-nted 
to frientls, this essay is very rare. It contains 
the author's opinions on a great variety of 
subjects. AVaring supplied tbe'Philnsnphi- 
calTransactionn' with many valuable papers 
[pent. Mag. \79>*, ii. 807), and received from 
Be Royal Society in 1784 the Copley medal. 
Essays by Vincenio Kiccati on his me- 
liod of solving equations are the four- 
ith and fifteenth articles in vol xxi. of 
nera'a collection of 'Scientific Trea- 

[Genl. Mug. ITOS.ii. 730; Notes and Queries- 
nd aer. xi. K9, 167; Nichols's Lit. Aneed. ii- 
^17-19; Cuaaingkam's Biogr. Diet. vi. 203-6; 
Iccoaot of Shrewsbury, 1810, pp. 397-401; 
Brydges's Rcstituta, iii. 53, 1C3 ; Oleig's .Supplr- 
Bent to Encyolop. Brit. ii. 704-7 ; Hutiou's 
Phil.«oph. Diet. ed. 18l«, ii. 584-5; Wonli.- 

worth's .Scholic Acad. pp. 31. 70-1, 77, 183, 390 ; 

-MrtTor'g St. John's Coll. ii. 730,934, 10(39-70; 

infiirmatioD from Mr. A, G. Pcskett of .Mugiluleae 

College.] W. P. C. 

■ "WARING, JOIIX BUKLEY (1823- 
"IP"*!), architect, was born nf Lyme Regis, 
Dorset, on 29 June 1823, mid owed his early 
love for literature to the perusal of the 
'^ I'enny Magazine.' From 18;M5 he was 
iucated at a branch of University College, 
<<judon, then e.\i.sting at Bristol, where lie 
^os also taught watercolour-drawing by 
'imuel Jackson [q. v.] In lH40 he was 
pprenticed to Henry E. Kendall, architect, 
Dndon. In 1842 he became a student in the 
syal Academy, and in 1843 obtained a 
medal at the Society of Arts for designs in 
architectural adornments. His health being 
delicate and his income ample, he spent the 
winter of 1843-4 in Italy ' to improve liim- 
elf in art and to become a painter." (Jn re- 
iming to England be was a draughtsman 
iccessively in the offices of A. Poynter, 
Lining of Birkenhead, Sir Robert Smirke 
1846), and D. Mocatta (1847). 

With Thomas R. Macquoid he went to 
|taly and Spain in 1847 and studied archi- 
Cture, meiisuring and drawing the public 
buildings. The re.sult was a work entitled 
[Architectural .\rt in Italy and Spain,' pub- 
lished in 18.")0. For this the only remunera- 
^on received by the authors was a moderate 
ayment for lithographing the .«ixty fine 
blio plates. Singly he produced ' Designs 
or Civic Architecture,' formed on a style 
pf his own, possessing merit and a consider- 
able share ot beauty. In IH'/O-I and 18'jl-2 
»e studied in the atelier of ThouiHS Couture 
Paris, and drew assiduously from the life. 
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He afterwards resided at Burgos, and studied 
the iMiraHore.'" monuments. In conjunction 
with Sir Matthew l>igby Wyatt [q.v.], he in 
1864 wrote four architectural guide-books to 
the courts of theCrystal Palaceat Sydenham. 
White again in Italy in ISb-'i he made n 
further series of drawings, which were pur- 
chased for the South Kensington Museum, 
and published in ]8.">8 as 'The Arts con- 
nected with Architecture in Central Italy.' 

He was appointed superintendent of the 
works of ornamental art and sculpture in 
the Manchester E.xhibitiim in 18(>7, and 
edited the '.'VrtTrea.uurea of the United King- 
dom,' 1858. In the International Exhilitinn 
at Kensington in 1802 he was thesujwjrinten- 
dent of the architectural gallery and of the 
classes for furniture, earthenware, and glas#, 
goldsmiths' work and jewellery, and objects 
used in architecture. In connection with 
this exhibition he published in three volumes 
'Masterpieces of Industrial Art and Sculp- 
ture,' 1862, consisting of three thousand 
coloured plates, the description of which in 
English ttivd French he himself wrote. He 
was chief commissioner of the exhibition of 
works of art held nl Leeds in 1808. During 
succeeding tour in Italy he sent a series 
of notes to the ' Architect.' In Februiiry 
1871 the .\nierican Institute of Architects 
elected him an honorary member, but he 
obtained little practice. 

\l the age of twenty Waring was an en- 
thusiast ic admirer of Sweden borg's doctrines; 
later ho somewhat changed his opinions, 
and in his ' Record of Thoughts on Reli- 
gious, Political, Social, and Per.sonal Sub- 
jects ' (2 vols. 1873), he advanced an 
eccent ric claim to write under ' special divine 
inspiration* and the power of making pro- 
phecies concerning political events. He 
died at Hastings on 23 March 1875. 

In addition to the works already men- 
tioned he publi.«ihed: 1. 'Poems. By an 
Architect,' 186.'*. 2. ' Architectural, Sculp- 
tural, and Picturesque Studies in Burgos,' 
1852. 3. ' Masterpieces of Industrial Art 
and Sculpture at tlie International Exhibi- 
tion,' 1863. 4. ' Illustrations of ^Vrchitecture 
and Ornament,' lHtt5. 5. The Universal 
Church,' 1866. 0. ' Broadcast.,' short e.s.savs, 
1870. 7. ' The ICnglish Alphabet considered 
Philosophically,' 1«70. 8. '.Stone Monu- 
ments, Tumuli, and Oniaments of Remote 
Ages, with Remarks on the Early Architec- 
ture of Ireland and Scotland,' 1870. 9. ' A 
Record of my Artistic Life,' 1873. 10 'The 
State,' a sequel to ' The Universal Church,' 
1h74. 11. 'Ceramic .\rt in Remote Ages, 
with Esfwys on the Symbols of the Circle, 
the Cross and Circle, showing their Relation 

C C 
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•8 he eluded tlie purBuivants till 
1079, when he was betrayed by a 
t and committed by the prirj' council 
gate, lie was tried at the Old 
sessions (13 June) with Father 
itbread (the provincial), and Fathtrrs 
flrell, Gavaii, and Turner. Being con- 
ed to death, he suffered with them at 
B on -20 June 1679. 
portrait has been engraved hy Martin 
e, and there is another portrait in the 
priAt of Titus Uat«8 in the pillory. 
Jloner'g Misnonary Priests (1803), ii. 
noma Anglo- Bavarions, p. 166; Foley's 
b, v. 240, vii. 36 ; Granger's Biogr. Hirt. 
[land, 6th ed. t. 04 ; IloweU'sStato Trinls, 
S6; Oliver's Jesuit Collections, p. 217; 
(us. Cat. 8.T. ' Hfircoiirt.'J T. C. 

AJIINOTON, HOI}EUT( 1807-1867), 
Dist, third eon of Thomas Warington, a 
uullcr of ships, was bom on 7 .Sept. 1807 
Kmess. A fler nn early childhood spent 
Irlsmoulh, Roulocne, and other places, 
tered Merchant Taylors' school in 1818. 
»vember 1822, after a year's trial, he 
tided for five years to John Thomas 
', a lecturur in the medical schools of 
Bgate Street and Webb Street, and a 
cturer of potassium, sodium, iodine, 
llier then rare chemical substances. (Jn 
ining of the I»ndon University ( later 
■sity College) in 1828, he was chosen 
rard Turner [q.v.J, professor of cliemis- 
liis assistant, in conjunction with 



_ Gregory (180.3- 18.58) [q.v.l, after- I 

frofessor of chemistry at lixlinburgh. I 
he publi8hp<l his first research — on ' 
re suljihide of bismuth. In the same 
)n Turner's recommendation, he was 
ited chemist to Messrs. Truman, Han- 
k Buxton, the brewer.", with whom he 
ed till midsummer 18.39. i 

iHSfl Warington, occupying then no 
position, and having the necessary 
started a movement to found the ' 
fcal Society of London (from 1H48 the 
1 Society), the first meeting being 
ped by him at the Society of Arts on ' 
lb. 1841, and the formal foundation 
place on 30 .March following. War- I 
. was elected honorarv- secretary, and 
ed the post till 30 March IH.jl. In 
wledgtnent of his services hi- was pre- 
with a sen-ioe of plate by the fellows 
Bocietvon 15 Dec. 1851. On thfileiith 
inry ifennell in 1842 (see Clietn. Sor. 
1841-3, p. 52), Warington was np- 
id chemical operator to the Society of 
ecaries, a position which he held to 
I a year of his death. In 184f) he 
(art in the formation of the Cavendish 



Society, of which he wms im itta i j Car tkna 
years, and from this tlaae cna aiii i he k*d 

many engagements as chemical expect m 
le^i cases. In the year 1844 he begwa • 
series of investigations into the adoltenticn 
of tea. and gave evidence at the pariw- 
racntary inquiry on adulteration in 1^6. 
lie was also one of the founders of the Rojal 
College of Chemistry. In 1849 he bega« 
investigation on aquaria, and the means 
necessary to prevent the water therein from 
becoming stagnant {Quart. Jmim. Chrm. 
Soe. iii. 52). He wrote several papers, and 
in 1857 delivered a lecture at the Royal In- 
stitution on this subject; his work was the 
origin of our modem aquaria. In 18.j1 ho 
revised the 'Translation of the Pharma- 
copccia of the Iloyal Colh-ge of Physicians' 
into English, lei't unfinished by Richard 
Phillips (1778-1851) [q. v.]; he was also 
engaged in the construction of the ' British 
Pharmacopd'ia'in 1864, and was joint editor 
with Ilovt.Tton IfiKlwo'Hl nf the second cdi- 
tinii iu 1k07. In 1854 Warington was aj)- 
p<iiiitiHl cbcinical referee by four of the metro- 
(Hilitan gas companies, and held this post 
for seven years. In lHt}.l he was elected 
fellow of the Royal Society. The Royal 
Society's catalogue contiiinsa list of forty- 
seven papers written by Warington alone, 
and one written in conjunction with William 
Francis. 

Warington die<l at Budleigh Salterton, 
Devonshire, on 17 Nov. 1807. He married, 
in 1835, Elizabeth, daughter nf George Jack- 
son, a surgeon, and inventor of improve- 
ments in the microscope, and left three chil- 
dren, of whom Robert vX'aringtou was profes- 
sor of rural economy at Oxford from 1894 to 
1897. 

On 24 Feb. 1891 Mr. Robert Warington 
the younger presented the Chemical So- 
ciety with an album coutiiining the docu- 
ments preserved by Warington iu connection 
with the foundation of the society. It also 
contains two portraits of Warington. 

[Private JDformation from his son. Professor 
Robert Warington ; Obituaries in Proc. Royal 
Soe. vol. xvi. p. xlix (1808): Jonrnnl of the 
Chemical .Soc. new ser. vol. iv. p. ixxi (1868) ; 
Jubilee of the Chemical Soc. 18!)B, pp. 11,5, 1,^6, 
iiDil pftsMm ; British Phurmaeopojia, 1867 ; Ro- 
binson's Keg. of Merdiaut Taylors' School, ii. 
•-'07.] ■ P. J. H. 

WAKK WORTH, JOHN («/. 1500), rc- 
])Uted outhor of a chronicle of Edward IV's 
time, was a man of unknown origin. Ho 
lm.s been supposed to bo a native of the 
diocese of Durham, and one John Wark- 
worth, who was ordained acolyte by Bishop 
rev of El v in 1 468, is cettvivcA^ w. iicM^rtoiA.. 
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But thU was not the chronicler. a1thouf;h he 
was aftorwurds a fellow of the collcgf* of 
which the chronicler becnme master. Thi' 
chronicler studied at Oxford, was elected 
a fellow of Merton in 144)t, and ftnve hooks 
to that college. He wa.s auditor in 1449 of 
the accounts of the university library, and 
in 1463 of the e-tpenditure of a legacy of 
Cardinal Beaufort's. In 1461 he waa prin- 
cipal of * Bull Hall," and in 1463 of Nevill'a 
Inn,' where ftp]»arenlly he continued to 1457. 
Both Bull Hall and S'eviUs Inn belonge<l to 
Merton College. At Oxford he must, have 
been intimate with William (irey (rf. 1478) ' 
[q. v.], who, having become bishop of Ely in 
1464, made him his domestic chaplain. He 
no doubt followed tue bishop into Cam- 
bridgeshire, where he received from him 
various livings: first, Cottenham (24 Sept. 
1468), then \Vi.*bech St. Peter ('25 S»'pt. 
1472), and finally heverington (31 July 
1473). The bishop, moreover, on 31 March 
14tl6 granted him a license to let his rectory 
of Cottenham to farm. At Cambridge he 
received in 1462 3 a grace to incept in 
divinity rum fonnd habitd O.roniir, under 
some condition.s. He was a bachelor of 
divinity when presented to AVisbech, and 
■was still so when on 6 Nov. 1473 he and 
Jolui liooclitf, doctor of decrees, were nomi- 
nated by the fellows of Peterhouso for ruc- 
cession to the ma.<>tership in the room of Dr. 
Lane, deceased. The bishop appointed \Vark- 
worth master of Peterhouse on the follow- 
ing day. The episcopal register strangely 
makes the date 6 Nov. 1474, but the year is 
corrected in the college register. In 1474 
Warkworth was proctor of the clergy in con- 
vocation. On 1.') Sept. 1476 he, as master of 
Peterhouse, received the submission of his 
namesake, the fellow, who confessed to acts 
of insubordination during the mastemhip of 
Dr. Lane. About 14S6 a grace was granted 
to him by the university that he should not 
be comjielled to attend the funeral rites of 
graduates, or meetings of congregation or 
convocation, unless he was specially named. 
He made a will on the vigil of the" Circum- 
cision, 1486, but it wag not liis last will. 
He remainetl head of the college till his 
death, which must have occurred in October 
or November 1500. On 13 Oct. 1487 Bishop 
Alcock consecrated a chapel for him in the 
south side of the nave of St. Mary's-without- 
Trumpington Oate.s, and there," in his last 
will, dated 28 May 1408, he desired to be 
buried, with bequests to provide ma8se« for 
the souls of Bishop Grey, himself, and his 
parents. He also left bequests to hischurches 
ofLeverington and Cottenham and tberoonas- 
Uries of Ely, Croyland, and Barnwell, mak- 
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iug his own eoUags, to whidi lie Ittd I 

large bene&rtor otberwiM, hi* ' 
legatee. 

Among the many manusicripts which \» 
gave to it was the 'Chronicle' commonly 
called bv his name, with an inscription is 
his own ^and upon the cover of the v^ " 
The bulk of it is only a copy of C 
edition of the 'Bnite' chronicle 
contemporary additions made to thi-s not b 
Warkworth's hand, but apparently ti»B- 
Bcribed for his use from a manuscript ao 
longer extant, are an important source of i». 
formationfor the reign of Edward IV. Thtv 
additions, covering the first thirteen veatvof 
Edward IV, were edited for the (.'amika 
Society by J. O. Hall: well in K<39.and pub- 
lished as ' Warkworth's Chronicle.' Tb» 
original manuscript may perhaps have twai 
composed by himself. He was orrtainlyt 
great lover of learning and literature. \t 
original portrait of him is ppeserr**! at 3t 
Peter's College, on which the date ' 1498' 
has been painted in figures by no meaacoofe- 
temp<irary. 

fColIege Register, Pcterhoose ; 
Register. Kly; Bonae's Rt<iri»ter '■•■ 
versily of Oxford ; Gnice-Book A of ' 
ed. S. L««ther. For much valui 
Camliriiipe the writer has to thank 
till- prMenl master of Peterhouse, an 
indebt«l to the bishop of Ely for 1 
inspecting tlie episcopal register. Traiucr.j<( 
fmm the College and Episoopnl Re^isUo •» 
accessible in Cole's M.S. xxv. 66. 10"^ "■" "" 
and Hurl. MS. 70S1. if 163-1. An- 
mfnta Aca<lemica (Kolls Sor.l ■ •>'■ 
morials of M»rt/)n CoUec* ; W 
of the City of Oxford (Clark's c ■ 

ParkeT°!> 2x<\rrii( iu Loland's Colledxuem 1. Vti, 
is by no means trustworthy.] J. 0. 

WARMESTRY, GERVASE (IflW- 
1641), ptjet, was the eldest son of WiUiai 
Warmestry, principal registrar of th-dio«» 
of Worcester, by his wife Ci.-.'lv 1,? •?!' 
1(540), daughter of Thomas >■ 
leyinl^jincashire. Thomas AV 
was his younger brother. The W 
were an ancient familyof Worcester 
their name to the ' Warmest rr Slip,' t 
row street leading down from the cilytetif 
Severn, where their residence formerly itooi 
The post of registrar of the diocese of W( 
cester had been held by a Warmestry '" 
1644. Gervase, w^howasbominWoi 
1(104, waseducated first in the grammar 
of his native city, whence he passed 
Westminster. He was elected a schi 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1621. He 
culated on 24 Julv 1624, proceeded 
I 5 May 1625, and M. A. on 27 June 1628. h 
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the 8ame year he became 11 student of the 
Middle Temple. He succeeded his father as 
registrar of the diocese of Worcester, being 
appointed in reversion un '20 Nov. 1030. 
He died on 'JH May llUl.nnd wns bviried in 
AVorcester I'nthedral. lie left d widow, 
Isabtillu, to whom letters of administration 
■were g^mnted in London on 31 Aug. 1641. 
He published a ])oeticol tract entitled 

f 'Virescit vulnere virtus: England's ^^'ou^d 
•nd Cure,' in 1628. A copy of ihe work, 
which is scarce, is in the Bodleian Library. 
It bears no name of place of piiblicatinn or 
of printer, and was probably privately 
printed. It wos reprinted in 1875 in the 
second series of ' Fugitive Tracts, written 
in Verse, which illustrate the Condition of 
Religious and Political Feeling in England, 
And the tStote of Society there during Two 
Centuries.' Warmestrj's work wus» chosen 
as being one of the few that throw light on 
the condition of England at the time of the 

j death of Buckingham. He also contributed 
a Latin poem to ' Cnmdeiii Insignia: a. Cnl- 

J lection of Panegyrics on William Camden,' 

[Oxford, 1024. 

[Foster's Alnmni, 1600-1714; Welch's Alumni 

' Wcstmon. p. 90 ; Wooil'n Atheotp, ed. Bliss, iii. 

I cols. 1, 2, 3; Abingdon's Antiq. of Worcester 

I Cathedral, pp. 47-9; Admon. Act B<wk, Auaust 
1641; Hunter's Chorus Vutum (Addit. M.S. 

j 24491, fol. 420); informiition from J. H. Hooper, 

[esq.] B. 1'. 

WARMESTRY, TII()MAS(1G10-16C5), 

[^ean of Worcester, .wu of William Warmes- 
try,Bnd younger brother of fiervaseWarmes- 
try [q, v.], was born in Worcester in 1610. 
lie graduated B.A. on -3 July 1C28 from 
Brasenoiie College, Cxford, M.A. from Christ 

[Church on 30 April 1631, and was created 
D.D. on L'O Dec. 1642. In the early part of 
1629 both he and hi.-! brollier were causing 

lanxiety to their fother bv their 'wander- 
ing humour' in their desire of going into 
France with Lord Donby, but the project 
aeems to have come to nothing {Cat. State 
Paper», Dom., 1628-9, p. fj.'Wj. On 13Apnl 
163i) he was instituted rector of Whiteburch 
in Warwickshire, and he wa.s clerk lor the 

I diocese of Worcester in both convocntinns 
of the clergj- held in KVIO. In Hi46 he 
■was oppointed by the city of AVorcester to 
treat with the parliamentary urmy respect- 
ing the surrender of the place. Afterwards 
he Hed to the king at t >.\ford, when he was 
deprived of his church preferment. Later 
he njmoved to London, where he acted as 
almoner and confes-sor to rovulist .sud'erers. 
In 51oy 1653 he compounded for his lands 
at Paxford in the parish of Blockley in 
Worcestershire, and the sequestration was 



removed. In September of the same year 
he, with Dr. Thomas Good [q. v.], met and 
conferred with Baxter at Cleobury-.Mortimer 
in Shropshire as to the advi.aability of the 
clergy of Shropshire joining the AVorccster- 
shire association; A\ armestry professed his 
•very good liking' of the design, and signed a 

Saper to that efl'ect on 20 Sept. 1653. He 
oes not, however, seem to have had any real 
sympathy with Baxter, who complained that 
after he was silenced Warmestry, when dean 
of Worcester, went purjioscly to Baxter's 
' flock ' and preached 'vehement, tedious in- 
vectives.' He held for a time the post of lec- 
turer at St. Margaret's, Westminster, for his 
removal from which the parliament petitioned 
the Protector, on 23 June, on account of his 
delinquency. In 1668, and previously, he 
wns residing in Chelsea, in a house belonging 
to Lady Laurence. 

At the ICestoration he petitioned (26 June 
KitX)) for the benefit of the general order of 
the House of Lords in the case of seques- 
tered ministers, which was grante<l to him. 
In the same month he was granted the 
mastership of Ihe Savoy. He was presented 
to a prebend in (Jloucester Cathedral on 
27 July Ititid (installed 19 Aug.), and was 
installed dean of \\'orcegter on 27 Nov. 1661. 
<tn 20 Sept. 1662 ho was instituted vicar of 
Bromsgrove in A\'orcestershire. In 1C65, a.") 
dean of Worcester, he was experiencing diffi- 
cult ies with respect to the erection of t hegreat 
organ in the cothedral. Among the Tanner 
manuscripts in tbe Bodleian Library there is 
an amusing letter on the subject from Robert 
Skinner, bishop of A\'orce«ter, to Sheldon, in 
w hicb \\'armestry's utter ignorance of music 
is commented on. He died on 30 Oct. 1665, 
and was buried in Worcester Cathedral. 
Wood says that aflerhisdeath he was abused 
in scurrilous pamjiblets, entitled ' More News 
from Bome ' antl ' .\ New Font erected in 
(he Catliedrnl Church of Gloucester in Oo- 
tolier 1663.* 

He published : 1, ' Suspiria Ecclesias et 
Ri'ipublicoj AnglicaniB,' London, 1640, 
2. ' \ Convocation Speech against Images, 
Altiiis, Crosses, the New Canons, the 
( Ijiths,' London, 1641. 3. ' Pax Vobis ; or a 
Charme for Tumultuous ."Spirits," London, 
1641. 4. ' BamuB Olivie; or un Humble 
Motion for Peace,' Oxford, 1642, 1644, 

6. ' .\u Answer to certain tJbservations of 
W. Brydges concerning the Present Warre 
ogain.st his Majestie,' n.p. 1643. 6. 'The 
Preparation for London,' London, 1648. 

7. ' The Vindication of the Sob mnity of 
the Nativilv of Christ,' n.p. 1648. 8. ''The 
Bai)lised Turk,' London, I60H. 9. 'The 
Countermine of Union : a short Platform 
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of Expedients for I'eacc," London, KkK). 
10. 'An Humble Monitory to the Most 
Glorious Majesty of CbnrleK II ' (including 
verses extnnt in Addit. MS. 2;ll 10), London, 
1661. 11. 'A ttox of Suicnurd; or a Little 
Manuel of SniTttnienfnl Instruction and De- 
votion," London, 1664. 

[Foster's .41umni, lSiiO-1714; Wood's Athena' 
(Bliss), iii. 713; Un-KlowneMS. 9S6.fo!. 67: Ciil. 
of Cumin, for CompouniJinL', p. 2662 ; Sylrosf er's 
BnxTcr, ii. 149; LonU' JournnU, xi. 76; Com- 
mons' JoiirnnlK, vii. 206, 660 ; Lo Ni'Vc'ii l'"n»li 
(Hardy), i. 4 49, il. 72; Cal. State I'npcrs, Doni. 
1600-1 pp. 16, 106-7, 1661-2 pp. H2, U'.l ; 
Noakcs'.s SIoniiBtery and Ciithedrul of Worcester, 
pp. 481-2, 671 : Abingdon's Antiq. of Worcctlcr 
Cathedral, pp. 47-8; Bo<ik of Inhtitutinnii (IU-- 
cord Office) S«r, A vul. iv. fol. 167, Ser. B vol. 
ii. fol. 184.] B. P. 

WARMINOTON, WILLIAM(^. 1577- 
1612), Komuu catholic divine, born in Dor- 
set about lJ>oO, was matriculated from Hart 
Hall (now Hertford College), Oxford, on 
20 Dec. 1577. The principal, I'hilip Ran- 
dall, 'was nlwnys in unimo catholicu.-i,' nnd 
under his inlluence VVurmingtou openly 
espoused the Roman catholic faith. In 
consequence he left Oxford, and studied 
philo-iophy and theology at Doiiai. After a 
brief visit to England in 1579, he was 
ordttine<l sub-deacon at Douai on 24 Feb. 
1579 80, deacon on 10 March, and priest on 
'2ry Mny ( Douai Ih'ariet, pp. 154, 158, 161, 
162, 165). He wos again sent to England 
on 31 Jan. 1580-1 (i/>. p. 175), was appre- 
hended, and in February 1 58-4-5 transporte<l 
to Normandy with threats of more severe 
treatment should he return (Folev, Becovdi 
of EnglUh Province, ii. 132). He became 
noted abroad for learning and piety, and was 
appointed chaplain to Cardinal William 
Allen (1532-1594) [q. v.J In l.-)94 he was 
described as ' mae.<tro di casa et servitore dal 
principio dal cardiiialato ' (Letter* and Mem. 
iif Curdinal Allen, p. 375). .\fter Allen's 
death in that year be returned to England 
as au 'oblate of the holy congregation of 
St, Ambrose,' and laboured zealously for 
several years. At length, on 24 March 
1607-8, he was apprehended by two pursni- 
vonts, and 'committed prisoner to the 
Clinko in .Southwark.' During the in- 
activity of his confinement he took occasion 
to consider more thoroughly the question of 
allegiance, ond, liecoming convinced of its 
propriety, concluded to take the oath. To 
justify himself he ])ublis!ied his reasons in 
1612 under the title, ' A Mtxlerate Defence 
of the Oath of Allegiance ; wherein the 
Author proveth the said Oath to be most 
Lawful, notwithstanding the Pope's Breves' 



(London, 4t<i), With this JiiM.v)iir8e bepab- 
lished ' The Oration of Pope Sixtus V intha 
Consistory of Rome, upon the M urther of Kiii( 
Henry 3, the French King, by a Fryer," an< 
'.Strange lieports, or News from Itomr.' 
These things gave such offence that W'tt- 
mington, who was set at liberty on swear- 
ing allegiance, found him.telf deserted by 
his former friends, and was driven to petitiou 
James I for an allowance. By the kisg'i 
direction he was placed in the liouxehold of 
Thomas llilson [q. v.], bishop of Wincbesler. 
where he passed the rest of his days ia tiit 
unmolested profession of his religion. 

[Woods Alliens Oxon. ii. 128; Forioi 
Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714.] B. I. C 

WARNE, CHARLES (1802-18871, 
archieologist, was Ixjrn in Dorset in 1802. 
lie iM'came an intimate friend of Charlt* 
Roa^'h Smith [q. v.j, and in 1853 and 1804 
he mode arclueological tours iu France, ia 
company with Smith and Frederick Wilham 
Fairholt [q. v.j At the time of his election 
as a fellow of the Society of Antiq uarit* la 
1856, and for some time afterwards, he w«» 
resident in London. He made extensive t\^ 
searches into the prehist^jrie remains of 1*01^ 
set, and his splendid collection of sepulcJinl 
iims and other relics from the burrows isninr 
in the museum at Dorchester. For a lonj 
time he resided at Ewell, near Epsom, but 
the later years of his life were spent it 
Hrighton, where he died on 1 1 April 1SS7. 
Part of his collection of coins was sold \n 
auction by Messrs, .Sotheby, W'ilklnaoD,i 
Hodge, on 24 and 25 .May 1889 (Somen* 
and Dorset Xote-t and QuerirJ>, i. 225-ti). 

His works are: 1. 'On the Discoveiyof 
Roman Remains on Kingston Down, nev 
Bere Jtegis, Dorset ; and the Identificatioii 
of the Site as the Station of Ibemium onti» 
Icknield Street,' London, lb>36, 4u>. 
2. ' An Illustrated .Map of Dorsetshire, giv- 
ing the sites of its numerous Celtic, Horstn, 
Saxon, and Danish Vestiges' [18tj5]. In 
the preparation of this he spent fully Iwu 
years in perambulating the county ia tti» 
company of George Hillier [q.v.] 3. ' Vkie- 
setshire : its Negliges, Celtic, Konion, Soinn. 
and Danish,' London, 1805, 8vo. This woii 
is also adapted as an indejL to No. 2. 4. • Tin 
Celtic Tumuli of Dorset," London, 1866. fol 
5. ' On certain Ditches in Dorset called Bel- 
gic,' Ixindon, 1.8CiO, 8vo, reprinted front tlx 
' I'roceedings of the Society of Antiquan*' 
0. ' Ancient Dorset : the Celtic, Kosun, 
Saxon, and Danish Antiquities of tif 
County, including the Early Coio4^' 
Bournemouth, 1872, fol. He '»lao 
buted ' Obiter^'ations on Vespaaiaa'i 
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Sampaign in nritain' to ' Archmologia ' 
Ifzl. 387), and ' Arcfiieological Notes made 
luring a Tour iu Franc« ' to Charles Koach 
Smith's 'Retrospections' (vol. ii. 1880). 

[Proco<'ding» of the Society of Antiquaries 

[18S7), 2utl»or. li. 372; Smith's Retrospeclious, 

85, iind iudcxea; Timet, 3 May !8B7 p. 11 

oh 6, anil i> May p. II ci>l. 4; Athonitura, 

to April 1887, p. 576 ; Mavo's Bibh Uoreelit-iiiiis, 

' p. 19, 1U8.] ' T. C. 

WAKNEFORD, .SAMUEL WILSON 

fl7(53-]f*r)."»), phihintUrnpist, was bom at 

i'arnei'urJ I'luce, in the hamlet of .Sevpn- 

hampton, attached to ilighworth vicarage, 

'iortli Wiltshire, in 17ti;5, His family, one of 

ihe most ancient iu that district, ownud the 

aanor and all the land in S»!V<-nhttiupton. 

Snmtn'l Wilson was the younger son of tho 

I'V. Francis Warnefordof Warneford Place, 

vho married C'atlierine, daughter of Samuel 

[3alverley, a wealthy drug merchant of 

"juthwurk, n'siding at Ewel!, fiurrey. lie 

natriculatt'd from I'niversity College, t)x- 

fbrd, on 14 Dec. 177SJ, and gmduuted I3.A. 

18 June I78;3, M.A. i!3 May 17«;, B.C.L. 

10 July 17SX), D.G.L. 17 May 1810; and he 

iras ordained iu 1790. 

Warneford married, at Colney llntch, 
[iddlescx, on -7 Sept. 179(), when he is 
Jescribed as ' of Broughton, Osfnrdshire,' 
largaret, eldest daughter uf Ed ward Loveden 
oveden (afterwards Edward I'ry.se I'ryse, 
.P.) of BuBcot, lierk.sliire, and his own 
property was augmented by his wife's for- 
tune. She died a few years later, with- 
out issue. He held, on the nomination 
of Pembroke C(dletfe, Oxford, the rectory of 
Lydiard Milliceiit. Wiltshire, from 18(«J to 
lis (leatii, and from June 18H) he combined 
pith it the vicarage of Hourton-on-the-Hi!l, 
■iloucestershire. On the creation of honorary 
anonries in the cathedral of (iloucester in 
Juno 1844, his name was placed tirst on the 
list, and he remained un honorary canon 
ntil his death, lie died at the rectory, 
Jourttm, on 11 .lun. I8."i.i, in his ninefy- 
econd year, preserving his faculties to the 
St. On 17 Jan. he was buried under a tomb 
the church. 

AVarneford resolved upon distributing 

Ills superfluous means in his lifetime, and by 

adual donations, so that he might be able 

his later gifts to correct any errors of 

rrongemeiit nud disposition made in the 

|4»rlier benefactions. The churches of Bour- 

Iton and Mnreton-in-t he-Marsh were refitted 

und improved by him at a cost of l.tKW/. 

each, lie built and endowed at Boiirton a 

Fretreat for the iiged,* and at Moreton he 

Brected school buildings for children and an 

"ifants' school with bouse for its mistress. 



He provided also menns for securing medi- 
cal aid for the poor of these districts. The 
whole diocese of (Jloucester received large 
sums from him for simitar purposes, and he 
gave numerous benefactions to the colonial 
sees of Sydney and Nova Scotia. 

His first large charity was the ' AVarne- 
ford Lunatic Apylura' in the ecclesiastical 
parish of Headington Quarry, near Oxford. 
He founded in lH3'2 the Warneford, Leam- 
ington. and South Warwickshire! Hospital at 
Leumington, and left it at his death the 
sum of 10,0<(0/. His benefactions towards 
the cost of new buildings at the Queen's 
Hospital at Birmingham and for the en- 
dowment of chaplaincies, a professorship of 
pastoral theology, scholarshijjs, &c., at the 
Queen's College, represented a total of 
:;ri,000/. On King's ('(dlege, I^ondon, he 
liestowed largo sums for the foundation of 
medical scholarships and for establishing 
prizes for the encouragement of theology 
among the matriculated medical students. 
He gave the site of the new boys' school to 
the Clergy Orphan School near Canterbury, 
and at his death he left that institution the ■ 
sum of 1 3,000/. He al.w contributed large 
sums, during his life and at his death, to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, ami the Corporation for the Sons of 
the Clergy. The total of stich gifts is said 
to have equalled 200,000/. ; and in fulfil- 
ment of his intentions liis niece. Lady 
Wetlierell-Wnmeford, bequeathed 30,000/., 
the income of which was to be applied in 
building churches and parsonage-bouses in 
poor districts within the uiieient diocese of 
Gloucester, and -lo.tMKl/., the accruing in- 
terest of which was to be expended for the 
bfuetit of the widows and oqihaus of the 
poor clergy in the same district. Warne- 
t'ord's correspondence with Joshua Watson 
[n. v.] on charities began in 1837 (Chukton, 
Joshua Watfon, ii. .%, ;Sl.'l). 

PeUir Hollins of Birmingham executed a 
bust of Warneford for the Queen's Hospital 
in that city, and a statue of him by the same 
artist was erected in 1 849 by public subscrip- 
tion for his asylum on Headington Hill. An 
engraving, by J. Fisher, of this statue is pre- 
fixed to the memoir by the Rev. Vaughan 
Thomas. 

[Gent. Mag. 1796 ii. 877, 1851 i. 295, ii. 629, 
1853 i. .'i28-30; Foter's Alumni Oxon. ; Le 
Neve's Fasti, i. *62 ; Hurke's Landed Oenlry ; 
Stratford's Wiltshire Worthies, pp. 149-62; 
Memoir by Rev. VaUKlinn Thomas, 18.55 ; Cox'i 
Charter of (iuoen's Coll. Birmingham ; King's 
Coll. Calendar, 1898, pp. 464,498; Guardian 
24 Jan. 1853, p. 71.\ ^.-^.C. 
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WARNETORD, WILLIAM (1560 
1608), Jesuit. [See Warfokd.] 

WARNER or Oarnier (f. llOfi), 
writer of iiomilies, was a monk of West- 
minster. He was present nt the translation 
of the relics of St. Withburgn, 110<3 (Libtr 
Eliennit, ed. D. .1. Stewart, p. -JOtV). He is 
called ' bomeliarius,' and dedicated a volume 
of homilies to his abbot, Gilbert Crispin [q. v.J 
This work is lost. His writings have some- 
times bcfn confu.'sed with those of the cele- 
brated Werner Rolewiuck, who wrote in the 
fourteenth century. 

[Bale's Note-book (Seldon MS. 64 B), quoting 
Boston of Bur}'. In Tanner's extnict from Bos- 
ton of Bury, the djite 1U92 is giren, BiUio- 
tbecn, p. xrxix.] M. B. 

WARNER. SirEDWARD(1<j11 -1565), 
lieutenant of the Tower, bom in 1611, was 
the elder son of Henry Warner {d. 1519) nf 
Besthorpe, Norfolk, by his wife .Mary, daugh- 
ter of .John Blennerhasset. On 14 Feb. 
ir)4.'J 4 he received the reversionary of Pnl- 
«t««d Hull, Norfolk, which was confirmed to 
him on 14 Oct. lo.Vj ( Bi,0MEKlELn, Hint, of 
Korfolk, vii. 16, 35). He also benefited 
largely by the dissolution of the monasteries, 
receiving grants of ecclesiastical land both 
from Henry VIII and fn^ra Edward \'I. On 
22 Jan. 1.544-5 he wus returned to parlia- 
ment for the borough of GHintham. a -seot 
■which he also held in the parliaments of 
1647 and 1553. In December l.")40 he bore 
witness against the Duke of Norfolk's son, 
Lord Surrey, informing .Sir William Paget, 
the secretary of state ["see PAOi-rr, WiLLtAM, 
first Babcv Paget of BEAroESERT], that be 
had heard him hint at the jmssibility of 
Norfolk's succeeding Henry VIII. In re- 
compense he obtained I he grunt of the duke'.< 
lands at t'a.stleacre. Norfolk (Lit. Itemainii 
of Eiiwnni VI. Ko.xburghe Club, llH4r, vol. i. 

S. cclx.xiii). In 1549 he took part in the 
efenee of Norwich against Uobert Kelt 
[q. v.], set ing as marshal of the field under 
William Purr, raarqui3ofNorthnni]iton[q. v.J 
In -March 15.50 I he received a license from 
the king for himself and hix wife to eat 
flesh and white meats during Lent and other 
fasting days for the rest of his life (Strype. 
Ecclesitutical McimtriaU, 1822, II. ii. 242). 
In October 1.562 he was appointed lieutenant 
of the Tower in succession to Sir Arthur 
Darcy (lA. li. ii. 15; Act» of the Privy Coun- 
cil, new ser. iv. 156). He was removed, 
however, on 28 .Inly 1 553, short ly after W ary's 
accession, and .Sir John Bridges appointed 
in his place (I'A. iv. 422). His dismissal was 
probably due to his sympathy with the claims '• 
of Lady Jane Grey. His disgrace increased 



his discontent, and he listened to the ont- 
spoken complaints of his friend .Sir Nicholu 
\ "Throckmorton [q. v.], who bitterly censured 
the ecclesiastical changes which Mary had in^ 
troduced (Strtpe, Eecl. MemoriaU, lll. i. 
I 125). Warner's disposition was known, and 
on the outbreak nf Sir Thomas Wyatt's n>- 
bellion, in which his father-in-law. Lord 
Cobham, was supposed to be implicoted, Lr 
was promptlyarrested on suspicion on 26 Jan. 
1553-4 with'the Marquis of Nort hnmptnn, at 
his own house by Carter Lane, and the neit 
day wascommitt'edtotheTower(i"A.lII.i.l49; 
W'bioth ESLET, 6'Aronic/e, Cauiden .Soc. 1S77, 
ii. 107; Chronicle nf Queen Jane, CnaAtn 
.Soc. 18.30, p. .'J6). His punishment was not 
severe; his wife was permitted to enjoy hij 
revenues during his imprisonment, and oo 
18 Jan. 1554-5 he was released on fiiidiny 
surety in 300/. (Acts of I'riri/ (hunrit, t, 
35,tt6; Maciitn, Diary. Coniden Soc. 1*4S, 
p. 80). In the early part of 15.>8 hewt» 
employed under Sir Thomas Tresham {4. 
1.5.")9) Tq. v.] on a mission in the Isle nf 
\Mght (Co/. State Papem, Dom. 1647 W, 
p. 100). On the accession of Elizabetbbr 
was promptly reappointed lieutenant of the 
Tower, and in September 1.55ft he wu 
present at the obsequies of Henri U iJ 
France celebrated in London, and took put 
in the procession in St. Paul's (Stbtpe, A»- 
naU of the Ufformaiiun, 1824, I. i. 1S8. 191. 
.Machtx, Ifiniy, p. 210). In February 115*0 
he received a grant of the mastership of thi 
hospital of St. Katherine by the Tower, wili 
the stewardship of the manor of East Smitlr 
field on the surrender of Francis Mallen 
[q. v.l (Cnl. State Paperr, Dom. 1.547 *. 
p. iK)). In 1.561 Warner was entruited 
with the custody of Catherine .Seymoui, 
counte.ss of Hertford [q. v.], who had fallei 
intodi.sgrace on the disclosure of her marrit^ 
with the Earl of Hertford [see Sevjioii 
Edward, 1.539.' 1621]. He had instructiow 
to the effect that ' many persons of high rtoi 
were known to have been privy to the nuf- 
riage,' ond injunctions to urge Lady Caliu- 
rine to a full confession of the truth. Oi 
22 .Vug., however, he wrote to Eliiabeti 
that he had questioned Lady Cuthcrine, bin 
she had confessed nothing- (I'A. p. 184). H» 
afterwards, in pity to his captive, allovn^ 
her husband to visit her; the result was Ik* 
birth of u Second child, an occurrence whiti 
reilonbled Elizabeth's anger. 

To Warner was also entrusted til ■• ■■ 
of the bishops deposed for declin 
cognise Elizabeth's supremacy. Iii .■r...r 
.Hat in parliament for the county of Norfolk 
In 1565 he proceeded to the NethcrUmk 
apparently to inquire into the condition nf 
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the Enffli.fli tratli" there, and on 3 Nov. was 
rmmiimteJ as a. c< tni m issioner for Norfolk to 

arrv out munsuresfiirreprefiain^ piracy and 
ather ilisorder.i on the sea coasts ( Cnl. State 
^^apern, l>fim. 1 047 8(1, pp. 258,2^1 , Addenda, 
l547-*5r), p. 571 ; Arfii of Privy Council, vii. 
~3o). He died without surviving icsiie on 
Nov. irrfif), and was buried in I'liiniBtead 
ehurch at the upper end of the cimncel, 

Ifhere there is monument and inseriptinn to 
lliig meinnrv. Hy his tir.«t wife, Khxiibeth, 
laughter of Tliiimns Hrooke, hiiron Cobham, 
md widow nf .Sir Thomas Wyntt fq. v.l, he 
had a son Edward, who died before hira(//(ir/. 

f-S.«97.f. li)). She died in August 1.5(H) and 

fas buried in the Tower (M.vcHTN, Diaiy, 
9. 241). lie miirried, secondlv, Elbeldredii 
Dr .Audrey, daughter of William Hare of 
"Jeeston, and widow of Tbomns IIobBrte of 

?lumste(id. She afterwards married William 

Jlennerhasset, and died on IH .Tnly l^i!^!. 

Varner was succeeded in liis estates hy his 
younger brother, Sir Robert Warner. 

[BlomefieUi's Hist, of Norfolk, i. -197. Tii. 221, 

16, 2J7; Uiivr's Suffolk fulleetiiviis in Addir. 

IS. igi-IJ, ff. 220. 224, 234-8; Fr.judea Hi>-t. 

Bf Englanil. vi. H4-7: I'arker Ciirrfsp. (Parker 

~DC.), pp. 121, 122; Officiiil Returns of Members 

Df I'lirlianient.j E. I. C. 

_WARNER, FEliDrNANDd (1703- 
176H), luiscellanenns writer, born in 1703, 
said by Cole to have been ediirated at 
lesna College, Cambridge. lie became vicar 
I of U'lnde in Wiltshire in 1730, and rector 
[>f St. -Micbnel's, Queenhitlie, London, on 
13 Feb. 1746 7, in which capacity lieprenclieil 
before the lord mayor on lift .Ian. 174S, and 
in on 2 .'^pt. 174i). He was created 
i.D. in 1754, by what university bus not 
en aiicertained, and ttp|>riinted rector of 
ames in Surrey in 17r,8. He wa.s much 
Bt«emed a.s a popular preacher, and his 
writings show Inm to have been a man of 
ridelearninpand more than ordinary ability. 
le died on ;J I let. 17ti8, uii'l was the father 
Df .lolin \Varner(17;{(>-l800| |q. v.l 

He published: 1. ' ,\ System of Divinity 

tnd Morality,' London, 17r)0, 5 vol^i. l2nio; 

1756, 4 vols. Hvo. ■_'. ' A Scheme for a Fund 

for the better Maintenance of the Widows 

id Children of the Clergy,' 17").'?, Svo. For 

►his Rclieniiv, when carried into e.xecution, be 

eceived the thanks of the London clergy 

sembled in Sion College on "-'I May 17f>.'j. 

'An niustnition of the Book of Common 

iyer ami Administmtion of the Sacrn- 

aents,' 1754, fol. 4. ' Itoiingbroke, or a Uia- 

Dgue on the Origin and Authority of Kevela- 

Bion,' I7o">, Hvo. 5. ' ,\ free and necessary 

Unquiry whether the Church of England, in 



her Liturgy. . . hove not . . . given so great 
an advantage to Papists and Hei.sts as may 
prove fatal to trne Iteligion,' 1755, 8vo. 
fi. 'Ecclesiastical History lo the Eighteenth 
Century,' fol. vol. i. 175(), vol. ii. 1757 ; pro- 
bably his most valuable work, as it is the 
one hy which he is best known. 7. ' Memoirs 
of the Life of Sir Thoma,s More," ]..ondon, 
175S, Hvo. 8, ' Item arts on the History of 
Fingal and other Poems of Ossian,' 17t)2, 
8vo. t). * The History of Ireland,' I7tl3, 4to, 

I vol. i. In connection with this work, which 
suggested itself to him while gathering 
materials for his •Ecclesiastical History,' he 
undertook a journey to Dnblinin 1761, where 
facilities were afforded him for studying the 

j manuscripts in the College Library, Marsh's 
Library, and the state documents preserved 
in the Bermingbain Tower and elsewhere. 
Hut, failing to obtain the pecuniary assis- 
tance he had expected from the Irish House 

I of Commons, he unfortunately desisted from 
the undertiiking.afterpublishing one volume. 
10. 'A Letter to the Fellows of Sion College 
. . . proposing their forming themselves into 
a Society tor t lie .Maintenance of the Widows 
and ttrplmns of such Clergymen.' London, 
17(55, 8vo. II.' The History of the Rebel- 
lion and Civil \\'nr in Ireland,' 1767, 4to, 
an impartial and singularly iiccurate work. 
12, 'A full and plain .'\rcoiint of theOout 
. , . with gome new and important Instruc- 
tions for it.^i lielief, which the Author's Ex- 
perience in the (lout above thirty years hath 
induced him to impiirt,' 1768, 8vo. 'This,' 
remark.s Chalmers, ' was the most unfortu- 
nate of all his publications, for soon alter 
imparting his cure for the gout he died of 
the disorder, and destroyed the credit of his 
system.' 

[Chalmers's Hiogr. Diet. ; Allibone's Diet, of 
Kiigl. Lit.; Lowndes'* Hibl. Miin. There arc a 
coiisideriiblB numbiTof Warner's letters, ranging 
from 17.'i3 to 17(iO, in the Newcastle Papers 
(Atldit. M.S8. 32733-330ti9) ] R. D. 

WARNER, JOHN (rf. 1.565), first pro- 
fes.sor of physic at Oxford, was born lit Great 
.Stnnmore in Middlesex. He gradunted B.A. 
at Oxford I'niversity on 9 Nov. 1520, and 
was elected a fellow of All Souls' College in 
the same year. He proceeded M.A. on 
21 Feb. 1524 5, and was admitted M.B. on 
."iO June 1529, being almut the .same time 
licensed to practise by the university. He 
acted ns proetor in 1.521) and 1.530, proceeded 
M.U. on 12 July 15.'i5, and was elected 
warden of .ill Souls' on 26 May 15.36. In 
154(> he was appointed by Henry VIII first 
regius professor of medicine at the university. 
On 30 .Vpril 1547 he was appointed to th» 
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Btdieadaf EaMiUmt ta the Aoeeae of Loa- 
doo ; in Jnly of the tmmt jtmr h» wm noaii- 
BaXeA kitbdcacOB of Cbrdaad, wiith be 

f__ J kboot a Tear befcce kis death ; and 
5 31aich 15J9^S0 lie w» iutalled a 
prebendary of WiaebeMtr. He was also 
aKhdeacon of Ely, reei^ning before 1560. A 
friend to the ReMtmation, hr was in diagraee 
daring the ttagu ot Marr, and was snniMided 
from tbe waroeoship d All Sonk', bat re- 
ceived in loST the rectory of Hayes, together 
with the eiia{iel of Norwood, in MidSesex. 
He was reatond to All Souls' in 1568, after 
the death of Mary, received a prebend at 
Salisborr, and on lo Oct. of the same year 
was nominated dean of VMochester. On 
17 (Vt. Idtil he was admitted a fellow of 
the Co11e)re of Physicians. He died at hig 
house in \\ arwick Lane, London, on 21 March 
15d4-5, and wa» buried in the chancel of the 
church of Great Stanmore. 

plunV* Coll. erf PbTsicJan". i. 63 ; Foster's 
Alamni Oxon. loOO-lTTi: La Ncre'« Facti 
Eedca. Anglicanc; Wood'n Fasti Oxon. cd. 
Blisa. L 101 ; Ijknidowiie MS. 981 i. 37.] 

E.LC. 

WARNER, JOHN' <L>81-1866>, bishop 
of l!ooliL'?i..-r, pon of Harman Warner of 
London, merchant tailmr, was bapti$«d at 
St. Clement Danes in the Strand on 17 Sept. 
1581. He became demr of Magdalen Col- 
lie, Oxford, in 15t*9, and was elected feUow 
olthat college in l<i01. He proceeded il.A. 
in leo-"), and D.D. in 1616. He was rwtor 
of St. Michael's, Crooked Lane, London, from 
1614 to Ittlil, and was nominated prebendarr 
and canon of Canterbury in 1010. He was 
instituted rector of Bi/<bop«boume, Kent, in 
1619, rector of Hollingboume, Kent, in 16J4, 
and rector of St, Dionis Backchurcb, London, 
in 1625. 

AN'amer was o devoted adherent of tlie 
church and monarchy. In 16'J6 he preached 
in Puaion week before the king at White- 
hall a sermon on Matthew xxi. ,38: 'This 
is the heir; come, lei us kill him,' which 
nearly occasioned his impeachment by juir- 
liament, and induced him to obta'm for 
safety the kin^s pardon, which is still 
extant. In l)S.'i,'< he became chaplain to 
Charles I and dean of Lichtield. In the 
same year he attended the king at his coro- 
nation in Exlinburgh. Finally, in 1637, he 
was promoted to the bishopric of Uochester. 
In March 1639-40 he prejiched a sermon in 
Uochester Cathedral on Psalm Lxxiv. 23, 
' Forget not the voice of thy enemies,' againist 
the puritans and rebels, to which allusion 
was made in ' Scui Scout's Discovery.' 

Warncrattendedttt York in 1640 the king's 

uncil of peers, at which only one other 
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pnltta «M (meat. lie took put in tht 
ooaTocmtios whieh wma eaUed together st 
tk« opening of the Short iMkriiaaaeal of IMLJ 
Wlien that parliament wms diasolnd, aai 
the convocation continued its sittisj 
royal license, Warner aasisl 
framing new canons. Warner jotiitd 
deelantion made on 14 May I&ll by lit 
bishop* to maintain the existing oonstitotiia 
o( church and state. On 4 Aug. foUowi^ 
he was impeached with other biahops bytfe 
llouseof Commons, under the statute of in- 
munire, for taking part in the conTUCttiDB 

, of 1640 and making neir canons. Inlh- 
cember 1641 Warner, with elrren other la- 
shops, was committed to lyrisoo, but tlu »■ 
peachment was afterward* dropped, owisf 
to the admirable d- -' ^ -iJe by Winur 

through Chaloner i counsel whoa 

he had selected fortli,^ •!• le-uL-e of the 
On 13 Feb. 1642, when the bi^hop• 
excluded by statute from the House of ' 
Warner defended their rights with niiii 

, ability and force of aririini.-nr V,iH, • r- 

I marked that 'in him d\ 

I its lost groan in the Hou~ i 

tnition of his lands and goods )• 
1643, and Warner had to leave i: • 
at Bromley in disguise. For thn-e yeiu»l» 
led a wandering life in the west of Fn::!-.-i 
By Charles's comiuand he pu' 

, 1646 a treatise on ' Church Land- : 
sold, or a Xecessarv and Plain Answer fc 
the question nf a Conscientious Protertn! 
whether the Land.s of Bishops and Cbarrin 
in England and Wales mav be sold.' Ui 
4 Feb. l<i4S-9, within a week after the e«- 
cution of Charle-s I, he preached and »fl«- 
wards published anonymouslv a serni 
Luke xviii. 31 : ' Behold we "go up to 
siilem.' The volume was ,...i.>i..J 
Devilish Conispiracy,' and in : 
against the fate which had bcl-... 
muster. 

I Finally, in 1649, en pavment '•( ye- 
5,000/. in fines, the sequestration^ cm tJ» 
property were discharged; but to the lull* 
refused to take the oaths to the usui;is; 
government, as he considered it to be. i> 
the Restoration Warner and eight ocW 
sequestrated bishops who had liurvired am 
forth from their exile and resumed, if » 
matter of course, the government of tbar 
dioceses. In 1661 parliament recalled 
bishops to the- House of Lords, and 
more, on 11 Feb. 1662, Warner, then eii, 
one, was able to address his clergy m fr 
Chester Cathedral, lie died on 14 ('M- IWl 

I aged 88, and was burit.-d in Merton'* ChMf^ 
in liochester Cathedral, whenf a fine miai' 

I ment exists to bis memory. 
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• Ttvo portraits of the bishop ore at Mag- 
"dalen College, tlxford; one in the chaphiin's 
residence iit Bromley College; und three at 
Walsingliiira Abbey, Norfolk, the sent of 
Henry Lee-Warner, e»q., his descendant, 
and a property which had been bought by 

■ the bishop. 
Warner was married. Some niithoritiei^ 
state that his wife was Bridget, widow of 
Robert- Abbot, bishop of Salisbury; others 
that (she was the wiclow of George .Vbbot, 
archbi.ifhop of Canterbury ; but these state- 
ments have been conclusively disproved (see 
yotft anil Qiuriea, !>tli «er. li. ]>a»sim). He 
died without issue, and on his death his 
estates descended to his nephew John Lee, 
archdeacon of Uochesfer, who was the son of 
his sister, and who afterwards as.<umed the 
additional name fif \V iirner in compliance 
with the terms of the bishop's will, 

Wiinier was ' a. man uf decided character 
^ft Knd cheerful and umlauiited spirit, an uccn- 
^BTatc logician and jihiKisopliir, and well 
^B-versed in the fathers and schoolmen.' His 
^1 charities were munihcent. The net value 
^■«f the see of Itochesler was barely 500/. 
^fta year, but his father left him a consider- 
^^«ble fortune aci]iiirvd by trade, and it is said 
that a poilniotlier, who was u relative, loft 
him lll,U(K)/. .\lfogetlier his known benefae- 
\ tions in his Ufi.tiuie aiui by bis will uinounted 
llo over 30,(X)0/., wliich inchided large gifts 
the libraries of Magdalen College, Ko- 
Ichester and Canterbury Cathedrals. To the 
JLut he gave its present costly font ; 8,.500/. 
[■was paid out of hisestjite for building Brom- 
lley College, Kent, for the relief of distressed 
I "Widows of the clergy ; anil ho gave many other 
charitable gifts, among them 8,0')0/. to the 
lltrlief of the sequestered clergy, and 2,500/. 
Jfor the redemption out of slavery of captives 
|in Barbary. He further chargeil by will 
[his estate at iSwuton in Lincolnshire (which 
[is still held by his descendants) with the 
erpetiiul jtayment of -I'AM. per annum for 
[the endowuu'iil of Bromley College, and he 
[bequeathed 811/. per annum for the founda- 
Jtion of Scottish scholarships at TiaTliol I'ol- 
|Iege, Oxford, so that, as he e.vpre.ssed it, 
'there may never be wanting in Scotland f 
ome who shall support the ecclesiuaticul 
BtAblisihment of England.' 
Besides the worlo alxjve mentioned, AVar- 
Fner was the author of various sermons, and 
[liberally contributed to Matthew Poole's 
'Synopsis,' the most voluminous oomnien- 
Itary then extant on the Bible. In KJli') he 
published ' The Oayne of Losse, or Temporal 
sees spiritually improved, in a Century 
[and one Decad of Meditations and Hesolves.' 
Ilu 1000 he entered into correspondence with 



Jeremy Taylor [q. v.] on the subject of 
Taylor's ' I'num N'eeessarium, or the Doc- 
trine and Pructiee of Repentance,' especially 
concerning those chapters dealing with ori- 
ginal sin, which Taylor had endeavoured to 
e.xplain away in a manner inconsistent with 
the tenets of the church of England. 

[Uiogr. Brit. ed. 17fi3, vol. vi. pi. ii. p. 4159 ; 
\V(H)d's Aihcnip Oxon. eJ. bliss, 1813, iii. 731, 
with Fasti; Haste.l's Kent, rd. 1778, i. 94, ii. 
44.1.VC. ; liloxiiurs Magdiileii Coll. Kcitister, ed. 
18*3, iv. 2t4 »i|. ; I'tiirman's Dioc. Hist, of Ro- 
cheslur, 1897, p. 280, &c.] E. L.-W. 

WARNER, .JOHN (1028-1692), jeioit, 
bom in Warwickshire in 1028. was educatud 
and ordained priest in Spain. For some 
years prior to 1(5(5:1, when he entered the 
Jesuit order, he liehl tlii.- chair of philosophy 
and divinity in the English College nt Douay. 
He was afterwards successively lecturer in 
divinity in the Jesuit college at Liege and 
prolocutor of the order at Paris, where he 
took the fourth vow on 2 Feb. 1073. He 
was appointed rector of Li^ge in 1078, and 
Oil 4 iJec. 1079 provincial of his order. He 
was reputed to be implicated in the 'popish 
])lot.' He o.isi.sted ut the tw.dfth general 
congregation of the Jesuit order at Rome, 
21 June— (i Sept. 11(82. He was rector ol' 
St. Omir, 1083)5, and in the hitter year was 
appointed confessor to .James H, whom on 
the revolution he followed to France. Ho 
died at Paris on 2 Nov. 1092. Some of bis 
papers are preserved at Stonyliurst College. 

n'arner was author of: 1. ' Vindiciie cen- 
surie Duacena', sen confulatio scripti cujus- 
dam Thoma) Albii[i.e. Thonms White ( 1.182~ 
l<i~0), q. v.] contra latum n S. facultate 
tlieologica Diiacena in 22 propositiones ejus 
censurum. Ciii pnefigilnr .Vlbianip censurs 
Rcopus, et aliaqnieiluoi ejus dogmata referuu- 
tur,' published under the jiseudonym 'Jonas 
Thamon,' Donay, ItjOl, 4to. 2. 'Conclu- 
siones ex univer.sa theologia propngnandie in 
Collegio .\nglicano .Soc. Jesu,' Liege, 1070, 
4to. 3. ' Dr. StillingHeet still against 
Slillingfleet: or the Examination of Dr. 
Stillingfleet against Dr. ."^tilliiigfieel e.x- 
amined,' l()~o, 12mo. -I. ' Duariim Kpisto- 
larura Oeorgii .Morlrni S. T. 1). et Episcopi 
VVintoniensis ad .faniim llitiutn Uevisio. 
In qua de Oratiouibns pro Delnnctis, Sanc- 
torum Invocatione, Diis (ientilium, et Idola- 
tria agitur,' 1(583, 4to (English version 
entitled ' A Revision of Dr. George Morlei's 
Judgment in Matters of Religion,' &c., 1683, 
4toK o. ' Ecclesiic Primitivro Clericus: ciyus 
Gradus, Edncatio, Tonsiira, Chorus. \ ita 
Communis, Hierarchiu exponuntur,' 1(586, 
4to. (3. ' A Defence of the Doctrine aiK? 
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Holy Rites of the Roman C&thoIIr Church 
from the Calumnies and Cavils of Dr. Bur- 
net's " Mystery of Iniquity Unveiled," ' Lon- 
don, l«t*8, 2nd edit. 8vo.' 

AVamer hug al.io been credited with the 
Authorship of ' Hlnkloanx- Hseresis olim in 
Pelagio et Manicha;i.s damnatie nunc denuo 
renoRcentia Historia et Confutatio.'an attack 
on Thomas White, who wrote under the 
pseudonym Thomas Dlackloe. It was pub- 
lished at Ghent, 1675, 4to, as by M. Lomi- 
nus, which was really a p-^oudonym for Peter 
Talbot [q. v.] [cp. also art. 8eboe*nt, Joii.vj. 

[Dodd's Church Hist, (ful.)iii. 491 ; Catnpana 
di Cavplli's Deriiiers .Stuarts a St. Germain-ea- 
Laye, i. 33 ; Secret .Service* of Charles II and 
James II (Cumden 8oc.): Hist. MSS. Coram. 
3rd Rep. App. p. 334, Inth Hep. App. iv. 330, 
12th Rep. App. vi. 61, I3lh Rep. App. vi. "2 et 
seq. ; Florus Anglo-Unvaricus. p. 108; Eveljii's 
Diary, 5 Nov. I68S; Lutirell's Hektion of State 
Affaire, i. 399, ii. G06 ; Mncaulay's Ilin. of Eng- 
lantl, ii. 220; Bibliothrque de la Compngnie de 
J^as, ed. Sommerrogel, 1898; Oliver's Collec- 
tions towards illustratinR the Biogrophy of the 
■Scotch, English, and Irish MembtMsof the So- 
ciety of Jesus. 184.V] J. M. R. 

WARNER, JOHN (1673P-17C0), horti- 
culturist, bom in 1673 or the commence- 
ment of l(i74, was eminent for his skill in 
fruit-growinp. He resided in Rotherhithe, 
on the east side of East Lane, where he con- 
structed a garden which became celebrated 
for its various products. He paid special 
attention to cultivating vines, and was the 
first to introduce the Burgundy ffrape into 
this country. About 1720 he discovered 
that Burgundy grapes ripened against a 
wall earlier than others. He conjectured 
that they might ripen on standards, and, 
finding on trial that they succeeded beyond 
his expectation, he con-iiderably enlarged his 
vineyard and gave cuttings from hi.s vines to 
all who would plant them. When he com- 
menced his e.xperiments there were only two 
vineyards in the country, one at Dorking 
and the other at Bath, and neither was 
planted with grapes suited to the English 
climate. 

Warner's garden comprised several acres. 
A broad canal mn through the length, on 
either side of whieli weri- planted, besides 
vines, a treble row of dwarf pears and apples. 
He raised pineapples on stoves, und had a 
curious collection of exotic jilniits. VN'nmer 
died at I^>therhitheon 24 Keb. 17(iO, leaving 
issue. His brother, .'^imeou Warner, also 
live<l in East Lane. 

[.\iinuid Rugister, 1700. Chronicle, p. 74; 
Gent. Majf. 1801, i. 673; NiclioUi Lit. Anecd. 
|i. 448.] £. I. C. 
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I WARNiaR, JOHN (1736-1800), cUitg. 
cal scholar, son of Fenlinando Warner 
[q. v.], born in l.,ondon in 1 736, waa admitt«d 
into .^t. Paul's school on .30 3Iarch 1747, 
and became Pauline exhibitioner and Perry 

, exhibitioner in 17.j.x Proceeding to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he graduated B..\. ia 
17J>H, M.A. in 1761, and D.D. in 1773. For 
many years he enjoyed an unusual degree of 
popularity as on eloquent preacher at t 
chapel, his private property, in l>ong .^cre, 
London. lie wa.*! instituted in 1771 to the 
united reolorie«of Hockcliffe and Chalgrave, 
ik'dfordshire; and was afterwards presented 
by his friend Sir Richard Colt Hoare fa. v.] 
to the valuable rectory of Stourton, Wilt- 
shire. In 1790 he went to I'aris a« chaplain 
to the English ambassador, and he there bs 
came somewhat imbued with revolutionuy 
ideas. Warner was an excellent achoW, 
and the reputation for wit that he enjoyed 
among his contemporaries is fully borne oat 
by his agreeable letters, eeveral of which ut 
printed in Jesse's ' .'^Iwyn and his Contem- 
poraries' (iii. 306-18). He wns an ardent 
admirer of John Howard, and it wb« princi- 
pally owing to his exertions that the statne 
in bt. Paul's Cathedral was er»>cte<l to ths 
memory of the philanthropist. NV'amer died 
in St. John's Square, Clerkenwell, on 22 Jan. 
1800. 

He was the author of • Metronariston ; or 
a New Pleasure recommended, in a Disserta- 
tion upon a part of Greek and Latin Pro- 
sody ' (amm.), London, 1797, 8vo. 

' [Gardiner's Register* of St. Piiul'c .sdiool, p. 
85; Gent, Mag. 179" i- 232. 273, 1800 i. 92; 
Memoirs uf Thomas Alphonso Hajley. pp 28, 
136, 452, 493; Johnson's Memoirs of W.HajIer, 
i. 361, 388; Monthly M«g. (1800), i«. 80 ; Si. 
cliols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 416, 644; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. xii. i74 ; Quarterly Beriev, 

I xxxi. 296. 297.] T. C. 

! WARNER, JOSEPH (1717-1801), 
surgeon, the eldest son of Ashton Warner 
of Antigua in the West Indies, was bom in 

I 1717 [see under Waener, SikThomas]. He 
was sent to England early, and was educated 

I for six or seven years at Westminster school 
He was apprenticed for seven years to Samuel 
SluiriH! [q. v.], surgeon to Guv's Hospital, on 
.1 Dec. L34. Warner passed his examination 
for the great diploma of the Barber-Surge<in«' 
Company on 1 Dec. 1741, and on 2 March 
following he paid the usual fee of 10/. and 
took the livery clothing of the company. At 
this time he was acting with his mastat, 
.Sharpe, as joint lect urer on anatomy at Giiy'i 
Hospital. He volunteered to acconipanvthr 

' expedition in 1745, under the Duke of Com- 
berland, to suppress the rebellion in Soot- 
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land, and he whb elected surgeon to Guy's 

Jlospitiil, in succession to Pierce, on 'J'2 Feb. | 

17ir>-tt, an ortice he resigned on 'M June 

17KI. He was elected a fellow of thi; Kuyul 

Society on 6 Dec. 1750,iindon o April 1704 

he wH.s chosen a member of the court of assis- 

rtants of the Corporation of Surpeons. Ho 

ecame a member of its court of examiners 

, 6 Aug. 1771, and he served as its master 

1780 and in 178i. When the present 

3ollege of Surgeons was creatt-d in 1800 

"/^amer became its first member, so that he 

iras one of the very few surgeons who be- 

jIoDged to the three corjrarate bodies of sur- 

eons which have e.xisted in England. 

Warner died at hi.s house in Hntton Street 

on 24 July IHOI. He shared with William 

IIBromfield [ij. v.], Sir Csesar llawkin.'! [q. v.], 

[and Shar[ie the civil siii^icul practice of 

IjOndon, and it was the success of these 

surgeons wUicU prevented .lohn Hunter 

oner coming to the front. A life-siie 

f ialf-lengt h portrait, by Samuel Medley, is 

in the council-room of the Jtoyal College of 

lurgeons of England. 

Warner contributed little to the literature 
lof surgery, but what he wrote is of interest 
las expn-ssive of the opinions of contenijtnrary 
surgeons. He was the first surgeon to tie 
itbe common carotid arterv, an operation 
lie performed in 1775. His wnrks were: 
, 'Cases on Surgery . . . to which is added 
»n Account of the 1-Veparation and KlU'Ct.'! 
toi the Agaric uf the Oak in Stop])ing of 
iTilei'diugs after some of the most capital 
Operations,' London, 1754, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 
Il7."i4. Hrd edit. 17«0, 4th e<lit. 1784 ; trans- 
llated into French, Paris, 17o7, 8vo. This is 
Ithe work upun which Warner's reputation 
1 surgeon mainly rests. The eases extend 
over the whole domain of surgery, and are 
Irelaled with brevity, skill, and judgment. 
[2. ' A Description of tlio Human Eye and 
tits adjacent parts, together with their Prin- 
icipal Diseases,* hnndon, 177.'5,8vo; 2nd edit. 
1 1776. 3. ' .\n Account of the Testicles . . . 
I and the Diseases to which thny are liable,' 
I.,ondon, 1774, 8vi>; :ind edit. 17""); trans- 
lated into Herman, (tothu, l~7i>, Itlmo. 
[Wilk» and Betljiny's History uf Ouy'a llus- 
[ pitid ; Wadrt's Nugie Chinirgieie ; llallett's 
I Catalogue of Portraits and Busts in the Royal 
College of .Surgeons of Knplnnd ; Gent. Mag. 
1801, ii. 956. A<ldilioDal information from the 
manuscript records of the Barljer-SurgeoDK' Com- 

ftny, by the kind permiasion of the master, 
idney Young, e«i|., F.S.A., and from (). H. 
fWelU, esq., of Guy's Hospitjil.] D'A. P. 

WARNER, MARY AMELIA (1804- 
' 18o4), actress, the daughter of a Dublin 
chemist named lluddart, who, with his wife, 



Ann Gough of Limerick, took late in life to 
• he stage, was born in .Manchester in 1804. 
Huddart acted thrice at Crow St rewt Theatre, 
Dublin, and then, as 'a gentleman from Dub- 
lin,' made at Covent Garden as Uthello his 
Krst appearance in I/)ndon and fourth on any 
stage. After playing at Greenwich for her 
father's benefit, Miiry Huddart became at the 
reputed age of tifteen a member of llrunton's 
c«)mpaiiy at Plymouth, Exeter, Uristol, and 
Birmingham. In 1829she was actingin Dub- 
lin, and on 22 Nov. 1N?0, as .Mi.us Huddart 
frnm Dublin, appearedatDrury Lnne, playing 
Belvidera in ' V enice l^served'to the Pierre 
of Mncready, to who.*e recommendation she 
owed her engagement by Polhilland Lee. She 
had pn?viously been seen in Loudon at the 
Surrey and Tottenbum Street theatres. 
.Vmong the parts played in her first season 
were Emma in Kuowle.-^'s ' William Tell,' 
.Vlicia in 'Jane Sliore,' atid Constance in 
' King John,' She wasulsotheoriginuU^uecn 
Elswithin Kiiowles's ' Alfred the Great.' .She 
then returned to Dublin, and playi-il leading 
buniufsa under Ciilcrnft. In 1K;JG, under 
Hunu's management, she was again at Drury 
Lane, wliere she supported Edwin Furrest in 
'Lady Macbeth,' Emdia. and other characters, 
and was the original Marian in Kiiowles's 
'Daughter,' (hen called 'The Wrecker's 
' Daughter.' Her success in the chanicter la-st 
named led to her engiigement at the Hay- 
market fur the first production in London of 
the' Hridal,' on adaptation by Knowlesofthe 
' Maid's Tnigedy.' lnthisslieplayed,26 June 

1837, Evadiie, .Macrendy him,«elf a-isuming 
Melantiur*. She al.so played Portia to Phelia^ 
Shylock, and Helen -McGregor to iiis Rob- 
Riiy, Near thin period .«he married Robert 
William Warner, the landlord of the Wrekin 
Tavern, Broad Court, How Street, a place of 
resort for actors and literary men. 

In the autumn of I8;t7 Mrs. Wanier joined 
Macready at CoveutGnrden, whereshe stayed 
two years, sujiporting him in many Shtdte- 
spearean parts and gaining inreputafion. She- 
was the original Joan of Arc in Serle'.s pUy 
of that name. She had been prevented by 
illness from playing at Covent Garden the 
heroine uf Tallburd's ' .Athenian Cupt.ive,'but 
took the part nt the Ihiymarket on 4 Aug. 

1838. .Mrs. Warner accompanied Macready 
to Drury Lane, and was on l'9 April 1842" 
Queen in 'Ilamlet.'andon lODec.theoriginal 
Lady Lydia Lynt erne in Westland Marston's 
' Patrician's Daughter.' In 1843 she acted 
with Samuel ITielns [q. v.] in Bath, and on 
27 -May 1844, with himnnd T.L. Greenwood, 
bt'gon t be memorable managementof Sadler's 
Wells, onening as Lady .Macbeth, and speak- 
ing an adda'ss by T. J. Serle, In the courso d 
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th» flBHHHBiWma aeen as Emilui, Mt». 
HttUer, Mr«. Oikler, (J«rtnide in • Hamlet,' 
Lady All wort li in ' A New Way to pay Old 
DebM,' QueeQ Marsuret in ' Kichard III,' 
Portia, Mariana in the ' Wife,' Evadne, Con- 
stance, Lady Frugal in Ma^singer'ii 'City 
3(adam,' Queen Katharine in ' Henry \1ll;' 
a new character in Serle's ' Priest's Daugh- 
ter,' and probably some other parts. On 
21 May 1845 she took an orijrinal part in 
Snlli von'i* ' King'!" Friend,' and pluyed during 
the eeoaon 1845-0 Julie in ' Kichelieu,' Mrs. 
Beverly, Belvidera, lobelia, Elvira in 'Pi- 
sarro,' Hermione, Lady llandolph, Clara 
Dougla« in ' Money,' Alicia in ' Jane Shore,' 
and many other part*. She then retired from 
the management of Sadler's ^^°ell8, and, in n 
spirit of apparent rivalry, undertook that of 
tne Marvlebone Theatre, which opened on 
3(JS«pt.'lC(47 with the' Winter's Tale.' She 
tnok.nottoo wisely, part« such as Julia in the 
' Hunchback,' Lady Teoile, and Lady Town- 
ley in the ' Provoked Husband,' for which her 
years began to disqualify her. She reviveil 
in November the 'Scornful Lady' of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, altered by Serle, playing 
in it the Lady; and in .\pril 1848 the 
' Double Marriage' of the same author, play- 
ing presumably Juliana. Uetiring with a 
loss, It is said, of 5,(KX)/., she supported Mac- 
ready at the Haymarket during Ills farewell 
p-rformances. On 28 July IWil Sadler's 
Wells was ojiened for a few nights before 
the beginning of the regular season to give 
Mrs. Warner an opportunity of playing her 
b<?st known characl-ers before starting for 
America. What proved to bo her last ap- 
pearance in England was made in August as 
Mrs. ( lakley in the ' Jealous Wife.' She met 
with great success in America. Signs of 
cancer developing themselves, she came to 
England, underwent nn operation, and re- 
visited New York. Unablo to fulfil her 
engagement, she returned to London a hope- 
less invalid. On 10 Dec. 18.13, in part 
through her husband's fault, she went through 
the insolvency cdurt, A fund, to which the 
queen and Miss (afterwards Haroness) Bur- 
aett-Coutts contributed, was raised, and a 
benefit at Sadler's Wells brought lier loO/. 
Charge of her children, a boy and a girl, 
was taken respectively by Macready and 
Miss Burdett-Coutts. After enduring pro- 
longed agony, Mrs, Warner died on iH Se.pt. 
1854 at 16 Eugton Plaa?, Euston Square. 

Mrs, Warner was an e.\cellent nctress, 

standing second only in public estimnlion to 

Helen Faucit(Lndy ^tnrtin )and Mrfi. Charles 

Koan. She was e(|ually good in pathos and 

_ tragic emotion. Her chief success was ob- 

"inod as Evadne. Dickens spoke of her in 



that charaeteras a' defiant ajilf-r-J -• s-r..' In 
Emilia and the Queen in ' Ha ^\h>^\ 

lurid beauty was etl'ective. IL. , ^<- 

beth lackeJ something, but her In 
general recognition. Both i-n.-r 
tensity were at her disposal, t 
open to the charge of ranting 
j her, showing a long thin face, is in f »lb«» l 
' Dramatic Magazine,' and a second as Her- 1 
mione is in Tallis's • Drawiog-nxnn TabW ] 
Book.' ' 

[Era nnwspup.T. 1 Oct. 18o4 ; Soott tal 
Hi)Trard»Bl»Dch.Hrd ; Macrtaidy'sReminiiMiwi; 
Westlnnd HaratODsOarKecent Acton; Haritj't 
Journal of n Loorlmi l»l«jrgoer ; Dramatie »U 
Mu-T.t-al R«-Tipw; llisi. of the Dablia Thma*. 
Era Almaniu-k. varions years ; Claric RiumU'i 
Represcntnlive Actors.] J. K. 

WARNER, RICHARD (1713. MTTo). 
botanist and chusical and ShakespeitMs 
scholar, was bom in London, probably in 
1713, b»-ingthe third son of John Warner, 
goldsmith and banker, in business in thi- 
Strand, near Temple Bar. John Warner, 
sheriir of London in ItMO, and lord mavorin 
1648, in which year he was knighteJ, wi» 
probably lUcbard Warner's great-griBd- 
father. John AN'amer, Richard's father, wai 
a friend of Bishup Burnet. John Warner 
andhisson Robert, abarrister, purchased {(o- 
perty in Clerkenwell, comprising what wi* 
afterwards Little Warner Street, C-old Rati 
Square, Great and Little Roth Street*, 4x. 
(ft.VK, HUtury of CUrkfuicrll, p. 124V 
John Warner 8€<em8 to have died sbool 
l"il or 1722, and in the latter rear his 
widow purchased Harts, an estate at M'nai- 
ford, Essex, which, nt her death in 174S, 
she left to her son Richard (cf, Gmt Mm. 
1789, ii. rss). 

Richard entered Wadhain College, Oxiori, 
in July 1730, and graduated B.,\, in irSl 
He was, says Nichols (Lit. Ani-oL iii, 75), 
' bred to the law, and for some time M 
chambers in Lincoln's Inn ; but, beins )»»- 
sessed uf an ample fortune, residwj chif£v «! 
a good old house at M'oodford Oruen, w(iac» 
he maintained a botanical garden, and w» 
very successful in the cultivation of nw 
exotics,' He was 'also "m his youlli, w i» 
related of the great Linnajus, . , .'remurkaWt 
fond of dancing; nor, till hispassdon fortiul 
diversion subsided, did he convert the lai^ 
room in his house into a library' (PcltsjsT, 
Sketches of the Prot/reas of But any, ii. 2881 

In 1748 Warner received a visit fromP* 
Kalm, the pupil of Linnajus, then on his wit 
to North America (Luc.w Eaui's aoconatof 
his V\»it to Enyland, 1892). Warner t«* 
Kalm to London, to Peter CoUin*on's girita 
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It Peclsliani, to visit Philip MiUpt iit Chelsea, 
ad to sre the aged Sir IIbmh Slonne. 
Soon after Kalm's visit Warner received 
Dm the Cupt' of Uood Hope thy so-called 
'Cape jasmine, which Howered for the first 
tini(! Ill his stove. This John Ellis (1710 P- 
1771)) Iq. V.J in a letter to Linnteus (J. E. 
Smith, Corre:ipundniee of Linncriu, i. 99), 
led 21 July 17oi!,propo.sed should be called 
(■ftnieria. Warner, however, objected (ib. 
101 ), and it was iioined (inrderiia. 
Previous to 17tSti Warner had ' been Inng 
aaking coUertions forunewedition of Shake- 
but on llr. Steevens's advertisement 
1 design . . . he desisted' (Nichols, op. 
it. iii. 75). In 1 768 he published ' A Letter 
I David Garrick,Esq.,coiicerningaGlos8ary 
the Plays (if Shakespeare. ... To which 
J annexed n Specimen.' Although turning 
side to other studies, Warner was employed 
)the last hourofhis life ' upon this glossary, 
ad bequeathed ail papers relating to it to his 
riend David Oarriek, esq. of .\delphi Build- 
gs,' that I hey might be published, and the 
profits, if liny, applied to a fund for decayed 
ctors. In a codicil, however, he left the 
apers absolutely at Garrick'.s disposal, and 
ive forty iwunds to the fund. Two manu- 
criptsof this glossary, rme in fifty-one quarto 
luines, and the other in twenty octavo : 
jhimes, with an interleaved copy of Ton- | 
on's edition of Shakespeare (1734, ISmo), j 
ith numerous manuscript notes by Warner, 
lie original mauus<Tipt of the ' Letter to ', 
Sarrick,' and an alphabetical inde.i of words | 
equiring explanation in the playa of Heau- 
Bont and Fletcher, are now in the British 
luseum (Addit. MSS. 10464-543). j 

Warner also translated several plays of 
plautus into prose, and the ' Captives into j 
irerse, before the announcement of Bonnell | 
rhomton's version. In the preface to the two 
lunies published in 17tJf) Thornton writes 
at Warner, ' to whom I wits then a stranger, 
ras pleased to decline all thoughts which ho 
1 before conceived of prosecuting the same 
utention . . . communicating to mo what- 
■ he thought might be of service. . . . The 
jie gentleman also took uiion himself the 
suble of translating the life of our author 
Petrus L'rinitus.' IJn Thornton's death 
, May 1708, AVamer issued a revised edition 
'the two volumes (1769), and then con- 
tinued the work, translating fourteen plays 
ad issuing them in three additional volumes, 
s-o published in 1772, and the last in 1774, 
I continuation being dedicated to (jarrick. 
Meanwhile he had, in 1771, printed his 
best known work, ' Plants} Woodfordienses ; 
Datalogueof . . . Plantsgrowing spontaneously 
»bout Woodford' (pp. 338, 8vo}, This little 



book had its origin in the ' herborisations ' of 
the Apothecaries' Company, to the master, 
wardi^ns, and court of assistants of which it 
is dedicated (PuLTESEy, op. cit. pp. 281- 
282). An index of Linnican names is added. 
Though by no means free from bhtiuli-rs, the 
' Plantio Woodfordienses ' served as a model 
for Edward Jacob's ' Phintie Favershamien- 
ses' (1777), and in 1784 Thomas Furly 
Forster [q. v.] thought it worth while to 
print some tUirteen pages of ' Additions," 
wrongly attributed by Mr. B. D. Jackson 
(Literatiiri-iff liofanij, p. 262) to his brother, 
Edward Forster. In his own copy of the liook, 
now at Waruham College, Warner had made 
several additions for an intended reissue. 

Warner died unmarried on 11 April 1775, 
at Harts, and was buried on the 20th in 
Woodford churchyard, being probably, as 
stated in the register, * aged 02, and not, as 
stated on his tomb, sixty-four. He bequeathed 
the bulk of his property toJervoise (lark, the 
widower of his niece Kitty, only child of his 
brother Uobert. Having been elected a direc- 
tor of the East India Company in 17t)0, ho 
leaves ' as is customiirv,' a htmdred pounds 
to their hd.spital at Poplar, fifty pounds to 
Ciarrick, and al! hooks and drawings relating 
to botany and natural history to Wadham 
College, with three hundred pounds tu found 
u botanical exhibition at the college tenable 
for seven years by the presentation of fifty 
dried plants and a eertincate of proficiency 
from the professor of botany. The capital of 
this legacy is now merged in the general exhi- 
bition fund. W'arner's books, now at Wadham, 
comprise, beside.f several valuable botanical 
works, interleaved copiesof Slmkesjieare, the 
works of Spenser, Milton, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and some small collections of dried 
plants of little intrinsic value; and a collec- 
tion of mosse.s and lichens made by him was 
presented bv the late Sir Jorvoise Clark 
Jervoise to the Essex Field Club. \t Ids- 
worth, Hampshire, the seat of Sir Arthur 
Jervoise, the present representative of the 
family, there is a portrait of Richard Warner, 
besides other pictures and books collected by 
him. Philip Miller dedicated a genus tfl 
him in l"(iO, but it had been given the name 
Jfi/t/raftin by Linnieus in the previous year, 
so that it must still bear that name. 

[Information by the Ut« Sir J. C. Jervoise, 
the warden of Wadham College, and F. G. H. 
Price, F.S.A., and the works above cited.] 

G. 8. B. 

WARNEK, RICHARD (1763-1867), 
divine and antiquary, born in Marylebone, 
London, on 18 Oct. 1763, was the son of 
Richard Warner, 'a respectable London 
tradesman.' Early in his sixth year he wa» 

\ 
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sent to a boarding-school near London, and ' 
remained there until his father removed, 
with his family, to Lymiiigton in Hamp- 
shire. The social life of that little town m 
1776 was many ye^rs afterwards described 
by him in his ' Literary Recollections.' For 
four years he was at the (grammar school in , 
the adjoiiiinff borough of f 'hristchurch, when 
a treat diMppoiutment fell on the youth. 
A triund had promised him a nomination on 
the foundation for Winchester College, but 
when tlie time arrived for the fulfilment of 
the promise the nomination was given to 
another to oblige u patron in the peeraj^e. 
Warner's dreams of a fellowship at New 
College and of ordination in the English 
church were thus dissipated. lie re- 
turned to Christchurch school, and passed 
the next seven years of his life in ' severe 
and reiterated disappointments.' His tirst 
thought was of the navy, but he went into 
an attorney's ortice. < >n 19 Oct. 1787 he 
matriculated from St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
and kept eight terms at the university, but 
left without taking a degree. 

About 179Q ^^■amer, through the media- 
tion of \\'arren Hastings, was ordained by 
Willium MarUham, archbishop of York, his 
title Ixjing the curacy of Wales, near Kother- 
ham, where he stayed for three months. 
He had l)een promised by William Gilpin 
[q. v.] the curacy of his vicarage of Boldre, 
near Lymington, and for nearly four years 
he served in that jmrish. The influence of 
Gilpin's ta.stes was afterwards |)erceptible in 
the topogniphical writings of Warner. The 
more lucrative curacy of Fawley, on the 
banks of Southamj)ton Water, then tempted 
him to remove, and he stayed at Fawley for 
over two years; but the situation did not 
agree with his family. The chapel of All 
Saints, Bath, in the parish of Walcot, was 
opened for divine service on 20 Oct. 1794, 
and Warner was placed in charge of it as 
curate to John Sibley, rector of the mother 
parish. In .\pril 179,5 he accepted the curacy 
of the populous parish of St. .lames's, Bath, 
and he continued in that position for about 
twenty-two years, preaching his farewell 
sermon on 23 March 1817. t 

For many years after his settlement at 
Bath, Warner was the best known man of 
letters in that city, and he knew all the 
literary men who frequented it. His volumes 
of ' Literary Recollections' are full of anec- 
dotes about them. His own writings were 
numerous, and his sermons were ' models of 
pulpit eloquence." He was, moreover, a man 
of independent thought and character. Apart 
from catholic emancipation, he was a rigorous 
whig. He dedicated his two chief aermona I 



(the 'fast- sermon,' preached on 2r> May 1804, 

and that on ' National Blessings,' published 
in 1800) in eulogistic terras to Fox, and ap- 
pended to the latter a severe character of 
I'itt. With Dr. Parr he lived on terms iif 
close intimacy, and, like I'arr, sutTered ia 
preferment for his opinions. His religioo* 
views were antagonistic to Calvinism, lod 
he was a zealous opponent of the evangeli- 
cals. In 1828 he published a tract 00 
' Evangelical Preaching : its Character, Er- 
rors, and Tendency.' 

Warner was appointed on 13 Mar I80B, 
by his old schoolfellow^ and friend Sir Hanr 
Burrard Neale [q. v.l, to the rectory of Great 
Chnlfield in ^^ illshirt?, which he enjoyed 
until his death. For a short time in 1817-18 
he was vicar of Norton St. Philip wiik 
Hinton Charterhouse in Somerset. He wu 
presented on 3 Oct. 182,5 to the vicange of 
'rimberscombe, and on 20 March 1826 to 
the rectory of Croscombe, both in Someratc, 
but did not keep them long:. In 1^127 he 
W88 appointed to the rectory of Chelwood, 
also in Somerset and a few miles ftwn 
Bristol, and he retained it, with Great Cbtl- 
field, for the rest of his life. In the 1826 litt 
of fellows of the Society of Antiquaries hii 
name appears a.s elected, but he was nerer 
admitted. He died on 27 July 18.57, whsa 
nearly ninety-four years of agw, and ■wti 
buried on 11 Aug. Ift57 in the ch«nc«1 u( 
Chelwood church, a monument being ercclri 
to his memory. The widow. .\nne [• ¥tu- 
son'l, died at Widcombe Cottage, Bath, og 
23 March IStSO, aged 80, and was buried it 
Chelwood. One daughter, Ellen Rebecia 
Warner, was buried there on 18 Sept. 18S3. 
and in the following year a scboolhouse wii 
erected to her memory by the parents. 

Warner's voluminous writings comprised: 
1. 'Companion in a Tour round Lymington,' 
1789. When altered and roviseii it fortned 
the basis of a ' Handbook to Lymington," 
18-17. 2. ' Hompshire extracted from Domes- 
dav, with Translation, Preface, Gloastry,' 
1789. 3. 'SouthamptonGuid«>,'1790. 4.'An- 
tiquitates Cuiinarite: Tracts on Culinarr 
Affair.* of the Old English,' 1791. John 
Carter (1748-1817) [q. v.] prosecuted bio 
for pirating in this work his print of thf 
'Peacock Feast,' and got o veraict for 201 
The print was therefore torn from all tht 
copies then unsold. This act ion cost Warna 
70/. in all. Grose hod told him that Ctnn 
had given permission for the reproduction. 
J>. 'Attempt to ascertain the Situatioa of 
the Ancient Clausentum,' 1792. He fixed 
it at Bitteme Farm, two and a half miles 
from Southampton. 0. ' Topographical Kc- 
marks on the South- western Part« of ilamp- 
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f«hire,' 1793, 2 vols. A fire at the copper- 
I plate printer's consumed tlie whole of the 
1 plates and impressions for this work. In 
|the previous year he hud issued proposals 
Ifor a complete history of Hampshire, but, 
[after much labour, abandoned tht- enterpri^ 
J {Gent. May. 1793, ii. 7:i4j. Warner's volume 
Ion ' IKimesdny ' was inchidnd in vol. ii. 
[of the 'Collections for Ilanipsiiirt', by U. Y., 
I l"Bo,' tivw volumes in si. t, but he disowned 
[the publication of tlml miserable compilation 
Wljitrrnni Rrcillei-ti'ins, i. •2'i'\H-':>\ Gent. 
\Ma;i. 1703 ii. 742-4, 1707 i. 44-«). 
17. 'General View of Ag-ricuUure of Isle of 
j"Wight ; ' in ' View of Ajrrioulture in Tlamp- 
Bhire by A. and W, Kriver,' 1794. pp. 4.S-tMi. 
' History of the Isle of Wiijht, with View 
fof AgTiculture,* Xi'Xi. 9. ' Xetley Abbey: 
iGothieStory, 'circa 179.'.,'i vols. 10, ' lllus- 
trattona of the lloraan Antiquities at Bath,' 
1797; published by order of its mayor and 
[corporation, but disfigured by nHinerous 
Brrata. Warner had obtained from the 
Iborough funds the means of cleansing and 
r«iTan);ing these remoins, which were many 
jears later dei>osited in the liatli Literary 
l«nd Scientific Institution. 11. 'Walk 
[through Wales,' 1798; 3rd edit. 17!t!l; a 
rery popular volume. VI. ' Second Walk 
[through Wales,' 1799; in<l edit. IKdO. 
J 13. 'Walk throujrb some of the Western 
[Counties of England * [from Hath to Lauu- 
estou and back], 1800; reissued in 1809 as 
[' A Walk through Somerset, Devon, and 
[Part of t'ornwall.' 14. ' Excursions from 
teath, 1801. I't. 'History of Bath,' 1801. 
JCaptain Rowland Maiuwariii^ published 
Ihis ' .■Vunals of Bath* as a eontiimatiou 
Ito 1834 of Warner's history. Warner's 
p'work was criticised ut much length in the 
Anti-.Tacobiu Ueview'(x. 113 31, 22.">-42, 
[83."»-.")t5), hut it has not been sujierseded. 
IltJ. 'Tour through Northern Counties of 
[England and Borders of Scotland,' 1802, 
vols.; translated into ( iermnn by C O. 
Ciiltner in 1803. 17. 'Chronological His- 
ory of our Lord and Saviour: the English 
)iatessaron,' 180:! ; new edit. 1819. 
II8. ' Practical Discourses,' l!->0.{-4, 2 voIh. 
jl9. 'Companion to the Holy Communion,' 
f circa 1803. 20. • Book of Common Prayer 
Land Psalter ; with Introduction, Notes,' 18(K>. 
r21. ' Bath Characters: Sketches from Life bv 
hPeter Paul Pallet," 1807; 3rd edit. 180.-^. 
I A skit on the chief residents at Bath, which 

?»rovoked much controversy. It was fol- 
owed, also under the pseuilonvm of Peter 
1 Paul Pallet, by 22. ' Rebellion in Bath ' fist 
I canto], 1808. 23. 'The liestoration ' [2ud 
canto of 'liebellion in Bath 'J, 1809 (cf. 
; IIalkett and I^aihg's Anon. Lit. iii. 209B, 
TOL. UX. 



'2187). 24. 'Six Occasional .Sermons,' 1808, 
2."). ' Series of Practical Sermons on Scrip- 
ture Characters,' 1810-11, 2 vols. 2t>. 'New 
Ciuide through Bath and its Environs,' 1811. 
27. ' Sermons, Tracts, and Notes on the New 
Testament,' 1813, 3 vols. 28. 'Omnium 
(xathcrum; or Bath, Bristol, and Chelten- 
ham Literary Repository. By us two; 7 Nos. 
from (Jctober 1814.' Conducted and nearly 
all written by Warner. 29. ' ['i7] Sermons 
on the Epistles or (lospels for Sundays,' 
1810. 2 vols,; 5th edit. 1826. 30. 'Old 
Church of England Principles,' 1817-18, 
3 vols.; 3rd edit. 1823. 31. 'Letter to Bishop 
Ryder on I (rdinatiou of Young Men holding 
Evangelical Principles,' 1818; 2nd edit. with 
biographv of .Vrcliibald Maclnine |q. v.], 
1818 (cf.' Gent. M»;/. 1818, ii. 109, 143, 212, 
310). 32. '.Miscellanies,' 1819, 2 vols; some 
copies are dated 1820. 33. ' Illustrations, 
Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous, 
of WaverleyNovels,' 1823-4,3 vols. 34.' His- 
tory of Abbey of lilaston and Town of Qlas- 
tonhiiry,' 182tl; 200 copies at six e'uineas 
each. '35. 'The Psalter, with Notes,' 1828. 
30. ' Sundoy Evening Discourses,' 1828, 
2 vols. 37. ' Literary Recollections,' 1830, 
2 vols. The Rev. Thomas Jervis printed a 
tract of twenty-one pages (varj-ing title- 
pages dated 18:31 or 18:32) in correction of 
some errors in them. 38. 'The Anti-Mate- 
rialist: a Manual for Youth,' 1831. 39. 'Great 
Britain's Crisis : Reform, Retrenchment, and 
Economy .' [1st ed. anon.l, 1831; 2nd edit, 
enlarged by the Rev. R. Warner, 1831. 
49. ' Practical Religion : 12 Sermons to 
Keene's " Bath Journal." By Presbuteros,' 
1837. 41. 'Simplicity of Christianity : four 
Sermons to "Bath .Journal." By I'resbu- 
teros,' 1839. 42. ' Thoughts on "Duelling: 
four Letters to the "Rath Joiirnnl." By 
tiabriel Sticking I'luister,' 1840. 43. 'Ser- 
mon on the Mount : five Discourses in Chel- 
wood Church,' 1840. 44. ' For Family Wor- 
ship : Specimens of Biblical Exposition on 
Book of Genesis,' 1842. 

Warner circulated among his friends many 
private impre-ssions of sportive and serious 
pieces in prose and verse. One of them, 
' NugiePoeticiB: Solitary Musings on Serious 
Subjects. By an .\ged Man,' was dated 
' Chelwood, near Bath, Dec. 1847;' and his 
' Diary of a lietired Country Parson, in 
%'er8e,' was printed in 1848 (cf. Halkett 
and Laiso, i. (326). Pix'ms by him are in 
I'each's ' Bath Houses, 2nd serias ' (pp. 27-8), 
and in the appendix to his ' Literary Recol- 
lections.' He printed three series of sermons 
in manuscript-type for the use of the younger 
clergy, and a host of single sermotts. TVai. 
ealitled ' \S'm vn.tcm.'ivsfwso.x. ■^\"0a. ^^Sssrar- 
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tUnitr,' preached on the d^T of the g«nenl { 
Cut, :}u May 1804, before a corps o( Bath 
Toliintt^rs who happened to attend at bi« 
church on that daj, passed through many 
edit,ion.<i and provokeid much comment. 

A portrait, hy S. WiUinms, was engraved 
by S. Harding ;' that by Bell was engraved 
by J. llibbert ; a third, by S. {'. Smith, was 
lithographed by L. Haghe; and a miniature 
by Engleheart wag engraved by Conde. 

Warner's sister, Itebecca Warner, who 
liveil at Beech Cottage, Bath, published two 
useful volumes, 'Original I.«tters,' lt*17, 
illustrative of eighteenth-century worthies, 
and 'Epistolary Curiosities, 2 parts,' 1*18, 
illustrative of the Herbert family, ."several 
of the letters in the first of these collections-, 
from Gilpin, were clearly addressed to War- 
ner. 

[Grot. Mae- 1804 ii. 1132, 1818 ii. 310, 1830 
i. 612. 1857 ii. 3t5, 18i8 i. l<ll-4. l9(io i. 663 ; 
Foster's .\lninni Oxon. ; March's Bntb Celebri- 
ties, pp. 217-51 ; Monkland's Literatore of B.-i<b. 
pp. SO-2 ; Peaoh'.i Historic Houses at Bath, 2Dd 
•er. pp. 56-71, 102-3.] W. P. C. 

WAKNEE, SAMl EL ALFUKl) id. ' 
1853), inventor, from 1830 to the dati- of his 
death continued to press on the admiralty, 
the war ollice, and the master-general of the 
ordnance two inventions which he asserted 
were capable of producing the immediate and 
utterdestructinn of any enomy'sships orforts. 
The one he called an ' invisible shell;' the 
Other his ' long range.' So fur ascan be made 
out from t he very imperfect accounts, the first 
was a small torpedo or sea-mine, ' no bigger 
tlinn a duck's egg,' charged with some high 
explosivt! ; the second appears to have been 
n bftllaon fitted to drop BulomBtically one 
or more of the ' invisible shells ' over tlie de- 
voted object. Several small committees, 
of the highest credit, were appointed to 
examine and experiment on these inven- 
tions; but as Wurner persistently refused to 
show or in any way exploin his secret till he 
was assured of the piiyraent of 'JW,(MO/. 
for each, the committees could only report 
that they had seen a boat or a ship de- 
stroyed, but how or by what agency they 
were unable to say; that the proposed 
experiments with the ' long range ' had not 
lH!en made, and that, ns far as they under- 
stood it, the same idea had Ix-en tried or 
proposed several times before ; that tliey 
Iia<i no means of judging whether the 
' invisible shell ' could be of any use in war, 
or whether it could be carried safely in a 
ship's magazine. 

1842 a committee, consisting of Sir 
as Byam Martin [q. v.] and Sir How- 




ard Douglas fq- T.3, pot Wamer ta 
personal exAintnation, uid drew froa '^' 
the statements that his father wad 
Warner, who in li^l'2 had owned 
manded a small vesael called the Xi 
hired by the secretary of st«te and 
in secretly bringing over rpies ; that 
self had served witii bis fat her in tbeN 
and had, towards the end of the war, byi 
of his invention, utterly destroyed two of tk> 
enemy's privateers, from which not a soole*- 
caped. Of this there was no oorrobontin 
evidence. The occurrences had not been !»• 
ported to the admlmlty or to the secretaiyrf 
state ; the Nautilus bad not kept a lo^; tlr 
dates could not be remembered ; and do «? 
could be brought forward as a witBf» 
When he was examined on other perswal 
matters, the result was e<jiuillv unj»C>- 
foctory, all his attempts at autobiognf^ 
being marred by flag^rant anachronimti, 

la 1H52 the matt«r was again brr>ag%tif 
in the House of Lords, on 14 Msy, aaji 
committee was appointed to imitiir. i-j 
it ; but a week later, 21 Ma v. iL 
Wellington pointed out that'thei^ _ 
one of a scientific nature, and that it W 
been entrusted to the ordnance departmoc 
W'ith this the matter appears to havedrojifei 
The committee, though formally appoiaiat, 
never reported, and Warner himself 
obscure circumstances in the early 
December 1853. He was buried in lii 
cemetery on the 10th, He left awi 
seven children. 

[ParlinmeDtary Papers, 1844, zxxiit. lUl 
1.S46 ixvi. 499, 1847 xxxvi. 473. 47J:Til» 
1.^. 18, and 22 May, 13 Oct. 18o2, 9. Jl. •* 
22 Deo. 1853.] J. K.L 

WARNER, Sib THOMAS (rf. IMl I 
coloniser of the first British "^Vesf Into I 
Islands, was a younger son nf WillMj 
Warner, a gentle-yeoman of Fr 
and Parham, Suffolk, and Margaret, da^ 
of George Oemigan or Jerningham of F 
in the same county. He entered the 1 
nt an early age, and became a cap 
.Tames I'g bodyguard. In the spring., 
he accompanied Captain Roger North [ 
on his expedition to ."Surinam. H« 
made the acquaintance of a certain Cn 
i'ainton, 'a very experienced s.>*min,' 
suggested to him the advisability ofai 
ment on one of the small W'est 
islands, such as St. Christopher's, 
were neglected by the Spaniards. ' 
end of the year he returned to 
with the view of finding means to e»ny 
bw project. Iloving obtained the 8a|rp« 
Ralph Merrificld, a London merebsnt,! 
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Js Suffolk neigliljour, Clmrles JealiVeson, 
|Wariier, witU his wife and son Edward, and 
ome thirteen others, chiefly from SulS'olk, 
ailed for Virginia. Ilaving rejected Barbtt- 
J08, ' for the greut want of water was then 
ipon it naturallv,' the expedition landed in 
3t.. Kitts (St. Christopher's) on l'8 Jan. 
1623-1. The misgovernraent of the Amazon 
ettlement and the euitability of St. Christo- 
pher's for a tobaMo plantation were the 
Qotive causes of the expedition. They were 
welcomed by the Carib chief TegTumund, 
Bd allowed to make 11 settlemt'iit ut Old 
oad, where water abounded. Uy .September 
the colonists had raised their first tobacco 
Ecrop, but it was destroyed by a Imrricnne 
aediately afterwards. On IK March 
1624-.S Jeaffreson arrived from England in 
lie Hopewell, bringing men and provisions, 
ad soon afterwards Warner wi-nt bnmi; in 
lie HIiLck Bess of Flushing to beat up more 
DcruitB and to take over tobacco (cf. C'al. 
itnte Papyri, Dom. 1025-6, p. 168). 

Meanwhile Warner had been commissioned 
on 13 Sept. 1625 king's lieutenant for the 
Ifour islands of ' St. Christopher, alias Mer- 
^ar's Hope, Mevia [Nevia], Barbados, and 
lonaerate,' of which he is described as the 
Idiacoverer.' In case of his death .Jeaffreson 
to succeed him. This was the lirst 
itent relating to the West Indies which 
Bsed the great seal. On 23 Jan. l()2ti a 
etter of marque was issued to the Gift of 
}od, forty tons, owner K. Merritield, captain 
Thomas Warner, and during the year Warner 
ad a Captain Smith made prizes of vessels 
am Middelbnrg and Dunkirk (i'6. 1626-0 
j>. 322. 327, 1028-9 p. 286). 
In the autumn of 1626 Warner returned 
i St. Kitts ' with neere a hundred people,' 
_kying on his way made a bootless attempt 
tpon the Spaniards ' at Trinidada.' In the 
suing year the settlement underwent great 
privations, hut on 20 Oct. 1627 Captain 
William Smith brought food and ommuni- 
ion iu the Hopewell, and other ships 
»nie in later. In the some year the few 
Frenchmen under d'lisnambuc, a protfegf 
jf llicheiieu, who had arrived soon after 
Earner's first landing, had also been rem- 
orced ; and in May a treaty was concluded 
Btween Warner and d'Esnambuc for a 
li^'ision of territory and mutual defence 
8t the Spaniards and Caribees. The 
ibees were now driven completely oH' the 
Jand. 
In 162fl Warner paid another visit to 
Jngland, in the course of which he wan 
lighted (27 Sept.) at Hampton Court. 
T&mes Hay, first earl of Carlisle [q. v.], had 
eired iu June 1627 a grant of the Caribean 



Islands and Barbados, in spite of Warner's 
patent of 1025; but on 29 Sept. Carlisle ap- 
pointed \\'arner sole governor of St. Christo- 
pher's for life (Cal. Staff Papers, Amer. and 
W. Indies, 1674-1060, p. 101). On 4 Nov. 
U543 Warner received a third patent — from 
the parliamentary commissioners of planta- 
tions — under which he was constituted 
'governor and lieutenant-general of the 
Cnrihee Islands under IJobert [Rich], earl of 
AVarwick [q. v.], governor in coief of all the 
plantations in America ' (I'A. p. 324 ). 

The success of the plantation at St.Cliris- 
topher's, which seemed now assured, excited 
the jealou.sy of the French. In August 
102y d'lCsiiaaibuc, having returned Irom 
France with three hundred colonists and six 
sail of the line, summoned Warner to retire 
within the treaty limits, and to give up the 
land occupied since his departure. Soon 
after matters had been settled somewhat to 
1 the advantage of the French, a Spanish ex- 
pedition under Don Frederick de Toledo 
appeared. The French deserted the English, 
who, overpowered by superior force, seem to 
have made some sort of cession. The cliief 
settlers, however, retired to the mountains ; 
and when, in a few months, the Spanish 
j almndoned the island, both the English and 
F'rcnch colonies in St. Kitts were re-esta- 
blished. Henceforth they were always at 
' open or secret enmity. In 1636 d'Esnambuc, 
who obtained the aid of the negroes by a 
promise of freedom, wrung further conces- 
sions from Warner ; and four years later a 
report that I)e I'oincy, the F'rench governor 
of St. Kitts, had had a design of ^xiisoning 
AN'amer nearly produced open war. In 
September 1630, on his return from a voyage 
to England, AN'unier complained to Secretary 
Windebank of being 'pestered with many 
controversies of the planters.' During the 
voyage his crew had been decimated. He 
j had intended to send a. colony to Metalina 
' uiider his son-in-law, but, having touched at 
I Barbados to raise volunt eers, h ad been opposed 
! bv the governor. Captain Henry Hawley 
(cf. ib. 1574-1600, p. 240). 

In U>3f) Warner e.stiraated the amount of 
annual duties derived from the island at 
12,000(. (ib. p. 295). So rapid had been the 
growth of the colony at St. Christopher's 
that in 1028 Warner was able to send settlers 
to colonise the isle of Nevis. Four years 
later religious dissensions inSt. Kitts induced 
him to desjMitch another body of planters to 
found o colony on the island ot Antigua, 
and a second, chiefly composed of Irishmen 
and Roman catholics, to settle Montserrat. 
These undertakings were successful, but the 
settlers sent to St. Lucia about 1639 were 
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almost exterminated by the nmtivee two 
years later. 

Warner died on 10 March 1648-9, and 

was buried in the churchyard of St. Thomas, 

Middle Uland, St. Kitts. On a broken 

tomb under a coat of arms is a barely lefrible 

rhymed epitaph in which he is described as 

one thnt bought 

With loss of Noble blout) Illustrioa* Kune 

Of a ComiuHnder Grente in Arts of Fame. 

It is printetl in Captain I>aurence-Archer's 
' .Monumental Inscription-s of the IJritish 
West Indies ' and in 'Notes and Queries' 
(3rd ser. ix. 450). He was a f;ood soldier, 
and ' a man of extraordinart- agillily of body 
and a good witt,' and won the respect of all 
his subordinates. 

He was thrice married: first, to Sanh, 
daughter of Walter .Snellinff of Dorchester ; 
secondly, to Rebecca, daughter of Thomns 
Payne, of Surrey ; and, thirdlv, to a ladv 
who afterwards married Sir (ieoTge Marcii 
( Cal. State Pajiern, Amer. and ^^'. Indies, 
ltI7o-6, p. 321). 15y his second wife he had 
two sons, and a daughter who waif buried at 
Putney on 29 Dec. l«3o. 

Theeldest son, Edward Wakxer(_/?. 1632- 
1640), was deputy-governor of St. Kitts 
when Sir Thomas went to England. Ho 
was made by his father in 1632 the first 
English governor of jVntigua. His wife 
and two children were carried oft' from the 
island in an incursion of the Caribs in 16-10. 
.\ local tradition, embodied in the ' Legend 
of Ding a Dong Nook,' said that the governor 
pursued the Caribs to Dominica and brought 
back his wife and one ohild, but alterwanls, 
under the influence of jealousy, imprisoned 
her in a keep built for the purpose in a 
lonely nook. The date of Edwanl Warner's 
death is uncertain. Dutertre, in his ' Hi»- 
toire des Antilles,' speaks highly of his per- 
sonal qualities. 

Thoma.s Warxeb (1630?- 167.1), governor 
of Dominica, was a natural son of Sir 
Thomas Wanier by a negro woman (whom 
Labat saw in Dominica in .lanuary ITtXl, 
and described as then ' une des plus vieilles 
cr6nture8 Ju monde '); he is known in West 
Indian history as ' Indian Warner.' .\bout 
1645, at the age of fifteen, he escaped from 
St. Kitts to hi.s Carib countrymen in Do- 
minica, among whom he soon took a leading 
position. He led their expeditions, indif- 
ferent apparently whether they were directed 
against the French or English. But having 
in some way obtained the favour of Francis, 
lord Willoughby [q. v.] of Farbam, he was 
in 1664 made governor of Dominica. During 
the next two vears he turned his activities 
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against the French in Martinique and Guade- 
loupe, who eventually captured him. Ut 
was sent to Guadeloupe and kept in iron* 
till after the peace, and was only released on 

1 20 Dec. 1667 in consequence of the personal 
interposition of William, lord Willougthy. 
The French had contended that he was not 

I included in the treaty with England, ti 

I ' having never lived as a t'bristian but as t 
Cnribee.' Dy Wanier's mediation a pne* 
with the Conbsof Dominica and St. Vincenl 

I was concluded in 1667 (Schombukok, flii/. 
'</ Bnrbmlos, pp. 292, 293). He continued 
to act as governor of Dominica, where hf 
was practically omnipotent, but the descrip- 
tion of him as 'chief Indian governor' 
seems to indicate that his (losition wa« DM 
exartlvofliciiil(C"(7/. State Piii>rrii,\mf-r. mi 
W. Indies, 1IW9-74, pp. 226, ;i;30),but in Mar 
1673 it wan eontinnet! by the council of Bar- 
bados. His instructions were so drawn aa 
ti) conciliate the French li^'. p. 494), whicb 
lends colour to the subsequent charge msilf 
against Warner of intrigues with the French. 
In spite of his po.'iition he uppenrs never to 
have ceased attacking the English on lb» 
other islands. In December 1674 an exp^^ 
dition started from Antigua against the In- 
dians in Dominica. It was commanded br 
tbe governor. Colonel Philip Warner (tit 
below), reputed brother of Tlioma.* Wanier, 
On their landing 'Indian AVamer' rBCfivi-J 
I hem well and gave them assistance againr 
the Windward Indian^:. According to vme 
authorities, 'Indian Warner' was treache- 
rously kille<l by his brother's ow-n hnml dur- 
ing a banqiiet on board his sloop; i 
to others, he fell on shore in open t . 
the English. 

Philip Wawjeb (d. ]fiS9>, another mm 
of Sir Thomas Warner, commanded a rep- 
ment of foot at the taking of Cayenne from 

the French in 1667, and in the tnr. ■• 

served at the capture of Surinam I 
Dutch ( cf. Antiifiw anii thr An'^"" 
cp. iii.) In 1671 he was in • ii 

regiment of nine hundred Engli-. - i. 

and in the following year ho was a; 
governor of that island. His term ■ 
was marked by the introduction of sevoii 
useful reforms. In December 1674 helot 
the expedition to Dominica, and was 

of having directed his half-brother*" 

murder. He was sent ^o England and na- 
prisoned for several months in the Towk. 
On 23 June 1675 Secretary Coventry wnrt* 
to the governor of Barbados that bis majestr 
was ' highly offended ' at ' that barbatoas 
murder or rather massacre,' and ordered this 
'speedy and exemplary justice should ba 
done ; ' while the Indiana were to b* esa- 
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ciliated bj 'sending them Bome lieads' as a 
deinonstrntion of tbo piinisliment of tlie 
authors (ib. 1675-*}, ji. '2'2H). Warner's cause 
■was, however, warmly esiKyused by the 
colonists in Anti^a; early in U17(J he was 
sent for trial to Uarbados, where he wiig 
acquit led ; but by an order in council, 
dated If* May ltI77, ho was 'put out of 
the government of Antigua and any other 
employment or trust in the king's service.' 
The colonists, however, still pUeed conli- 
dence in him, and on 2U Jan. 1(579 he was 
elected speaker of the Aniiguaii assembly. 
He died on 2;S Oct. lfi8S>, and was buried 
at St. Paul's, Antigua. When in the Tower 
of London he delivered to Sir Uobert South- 
well an 'Account of the Caribee Islands,' 
dated 3 April I(>7B. It is now in the Hword 
Olfice (Cat. •Sttite Papfm, Amer. and W. 
Indies, lti7<>-0, pp. .'W7, 3t«). Uy his wife 
Henrietta, sister and heiress of Colonel 
LUenry Ashton, Warner had two sons and 
'tuT daughters. The eldest son, Colonel 
Phomas W'anier (d. lt)9tj), li;id by hi« wife 
|Jane Walrond three sons; I'M ward Warner, ' 
. colonel in the army and member of the 
suncil of Antigua: Ashton Warner ( IHSH- 
1752), speaker and attorney-general, whfise ' 
on was Josejili Warner [q. v.J; and Henry 
Vamer (1093-1731), clerk of the assembly. 

[The primary aulhorilivs for tho scltlpmcnt 
rSt. Christopber's and Nevis aro tho account ' 
JTBD by John Hilton, storekeeper and chief 
luinor of Nevis (dated 20 April 1073), in Kger- 
Dn M.S, 2395, fl. 603-8 (in Urit. Mas.), A llrief 
)iscourseof Divem Voyages uiade into Uuiiina, 
nd The Begiiuiiiig and I'ruceedings of the New 
Plantalion of St. (_'b^i^tophfcr'8 by Captain War- 
ner, The Works of Captain Julio Smith, ed. 
Irber, chaps, xxiv. xxr., eoDtributed by some of 
Tamer's crew, ami the Manuscript Account by 
ol. Philip Waroer in the Record Olfice, men 
»ono<l in the text. Next in impurtunce is 
Lntigaaand the Anliniiuns, 1814. by a resident 

the isliind who had access to tho records nml 
ceivod information from the RiiV. Diinie! 
IfraDcit Warner among others. The pedigree 
jfiven in Burke's Lamieii (ienlry, 4111 ed. pt. li., | 

innccunite. in the early part (ef. Lnurence- 
Ireher MS.S. in Hrit. Mus.) T. .Soiilhey's 
[Jbron. Hist, of the West Indies, vols. i. ii., and 
Iryan Kdward.s'8 Hist, of tho British West In- 
lioe, Tul. 1. chap, iv., aru founded on the early 
boglish iittthoriiies as well asDuterlre'e Histoire 

Antilles am! Ijibat's Nuuveau Voyage and ! 

lies de I'Anit'riqne, A clearly written mciem { 

count is in A Young .Squire of the Seventeenth 

entury, 1878, vol. i. ehaps. i.-v., edit«l fmm I 

lie papers of Christopher Jeaffreson by Mr. 

C. JeaS'reson. .Some addiiional Informstion 
nny aUn be gleaned from N. Duriielt D.tvis'a 
Saraliers and Itonndheads of liarluiilos, 1887, 

•p. ii. The chronology is throughout lome- 



what uncertain. The Calendars of Colonial 
.State Papers. America and West Indies, ed. 
W. Noel Saiosbury, are invaluable. ] 

G. Lb G. N. 

WARNER, WILLIAM (l-'weP-ieOO). 
poet, born in Lcmdon about 1.V58, was edu- 
cated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, but did not 
take a degree. According to Wood he was 
' more a friend to poetry, history, and romance 
tbantologicandpbilosophy.' Setttingin Lon- 
don, he followed the profession of an attor- 
ney, and, while acijuiring some reputation in 
the court ofcommon pleas, managed to secure 
a more prominent position as a man of letters. 
lie was acquainted with the chief writers of 
his day in I>ondon,and Drayton claimed him 
as an old friend. Henry Carey, first bird 
Ilunsdon, the lord cliamberlain rq.v.],andhi8 
son George, second lord Hunscion, who was 
also lord chamberlain, proved encouraging 
patrons. WariuTdiud suddenly on ft March 
lb08 9 at Amwetl in Hertfordshire, and was 
buried there. The entry in the parish regi- 
ster runs : ' 1608 9. Master William War- 
ner, a man of good yenres and of honest repu- 
tation ; by profession an attornye of the com- 
mon pleas, author of " Albion's England," 
divnge suddenly in tlie night in bis bedde 
without any former compbiynt of sickne^se 
on Thursday night, beinge the 9tli daye of 
March; was buried the t^aturday following, 
and lycth in the church at the corner under 
the stone of Walter Ffader.' 

Tanner mentions that an Engli.sh transla- 
tion of the ' Novella ' of Bandello was issued 
by a writer who only ussed his initials 
' \V. W.' in 1680. No such work is now 
known, but it may possibly be a lirst ven- 
ture by Warner in the held of romance (cf. 
WaRTon, Iliiit. of EnijlUh Poetry, 1824, iv, 
312). 

Warner's earliest extant publication is a 
collection of tales in prose, somewhat in the 
manner of Heliodorus's '.■Ethiopica,' entitled 
' Pan his Syrinx, or Pipe, compact of seuen 
Iteedes ; including in one, seuen Tragical 
and Coniicall .Arguments, with their dniers 
Notes not impertinent. \\'hereby, in effect, 
of all thinges is touched, in few, something 
r)f tho vavne, wanton, proud, and inconstant 
course of the World. Neither, herein, to 
somewhat praiseworthic, i.s prayse wanting. 
By William Warner. .\t London, by Thomas 
Purfoote ' [l.j8.'>j, 4to. This was dedicated 
to Sir George Carey (afterwards second Lord 
Ilunsdon), The seven tales are entitled re- 
spectively : ' Arbaces,' ' Thetis,' 'Helopares,' 
'lMieone,''l)eipyru8,''Aphrodite,'and'(>phel- 
tea.' Another edition, in 1597, bore the 
title ' Syrinx, or a Seauenfold V\vi*.<sv>fc, 
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dbl» both cooiic&U and tnjpcall mrgumeBt. 

Newly pmruaed aiul am«nii>-ii br tb» fin>t 

isthor, W. Warner,' London, 1597, 4tc. 

I edition is dedicated to Goorge Car«y, 

I lord llanMiaa. 

Warner mlao timasUtad several vlMjt of 

PbBttts, bat of theie only one waa pAUahwl. 

Tbi* wai ' MeoBcbmL A pleasuit . . . 

Comt^m, taken out of . . . FUatTU . . . 

WikMa w Eaclisb by W. W. LoDdoo, by 

[T. OmiI*,' 1606, -Uo'l, without pagination). 

I BfaniBMpMn'a ^Comtdw of Errors,' which 

' wwMobnUr eompoeed in 15S*1?, owes muf h 



I f^ ttuatam'a ^ MwMwhmi,' and Shakespeare 
any knv« had aece«s tn M'^mer's transU- 
tiao bafore it wa." ' It wai» r»> 

fliDacd in John N:^ \ Old Play*,' 

1779, i. 109 «e.i., icd iii J. P. Collier'* 
* Shokeapeare'a Librar\-,' 1;<M (new edit, by 
W. C. Hazlin, 187o, pt. ii. vol. L 1 et ge<i.) 
Warner's chief work and his earliest ex- 
potioMat in verse was a long epiaodic poem 
M tbl tt w i ay liable linea, which in its ori- 
ginal shape treated of legendary or ima^- 
nary incidents in Kritish history from tne 
time of Noah till the arriral in England of 
William the Conqueror, but was continued 
intaccessive editions until it reached the 
(•igB of Jamea I. In its episodic design it 
aouewhat resembled Ovid's ' Metamor- 
phoa««.' Historical traditions are mingled 
with fictitious fabliaux Tcitb curious free- 
dom. Thi- first edition in four books — ^now a 
volume of the utmost rarity — appeared in 
ISSfl, under the title ' .VIbion's England. 
Or Historical Map of the same Island: pro- 
secuted from the Lives and Acts and Labors 
of Sbtume, Jupiter, Hercules, and .£neas : 
Originalles of the Bruton, and the English- 
man, and occasion of the Brutons their first 
aryvall in Albion. Containing the same 
Historie vnto the Tribute to the Komaines, 
Entrie of the Suxone?, Invasion by the 
Danes, and Conquest by the .Vormuines. 
With Historicall Intermix! ur>»s, Inuention, 
and Varietie proffitobly, briefiy and plea- 
santly, performed in N'erte iind IVose by 
William Warner. lyondon, by George Ko- 
bin.«on for Thomas Cadman,' 15r'6.4to (black 
letter). Thomas Cadmiin obtained a license 
for printing the book on 7 Nov. l'>86( Aroee, 
Stntionrra' J(ff/. ii. -loS), but a pimte-pub- 
lisher, Itoger SN'nrd, had bt-eu detected set- 
ting the manuscript in type in the previous 
<")ctober (Amp.s, Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, 
p. 1 IttO). Warner dedicated the original edi- 
tion of' Albion's England ' to Henry Carey, 
first lord Hunsdon. .\t the close of the 
volume is a prose ' Brevjate of the true his- 
torie of Aeneas,' whicli renjipeared in all 
later editions except the ."econd. The work 



waa hmugbt doira to tbe *c«a»ioB d 
Henry VII in the seeond edition, whicb o- 
eluded six books, and was called ' 'W* i'w 
and Second parts of Albioo's England. Thr 
i — - - ■ — ;ised and cxtrrected, and the l»a« 
• 'inned mad addrd, contaiaiDg la 

U ..Map,' London, l.'>»V>,4to. AfcU- 

ing woodcut, exhibiting thr* lineages of LuH 
' caster and York, forms '•■- i— «..<„;-.- .. 
aone copies. A third ' 
tended the work to niu. 
eluded with the acciessian oi 
beth ; this edition bore t'l^- 
England; the Third timi I \'it- 

meuted. Contaioine an i -.at 

Countrey and Kingrdome, tzoia the unirin»l< 
of the uihabitants of the same. M itti '!;• 
chief Alterations and Accider. • 
pening, unt ill her Dowe Alaje«t • 

Kaigne ' London, 15t»2, 4lu. Ul L»:<J 

editions (all in quarto) a fourth, 'now i»- 
vised and newly inlarged,' appeared in lo96 
in twelve books, with afoldinc piclorisl pUif 
of the genealogy of 1 ■ ' Yurt m- 

sorted opposite page 1 ; ac"." b<«i 

the date 1597), and .. ■,.,,, . .jm,!,.' wuhlk 
addition of a thirteenth book and s prw 
' Epitome of the whole History- ■• l'.. ■ ■' 
was issued in \t\*y2. * A ( 

Albion'sEngland.by thefirst Au. 

supplied three additional books (xiv, XT,inl 
in ltJ05. Finally a new edition, 'mllillw 
most chief Alterations and .\ 
I in the . . . Kaigne of . . . Km. i 
Newly revised and enlarged. W itii » nc« 
epitome of the whole Historie of EngUmi, 
j was issued, after Warner's death, in 161i 
I Here the books number sixte<!n, and ti» 
! chapters one hundred and seven will) it' 
two prose api>endices (the • Breviate ' iiD^l tk- 
' Epitome'). 

I ' .VIbion's England ' in its own day gaioe' 
I a very high reputation, which was' Ul^ 
due to the author's patriotic aims and stab- 
I ment. But his style, although wi--'- -•••* 
I prosaic, is unpretentious, and his n 
whioh bears little trace of a srii.i- 
romance, and lucks the langu 
Italian fiction, occasionally de\'.. , „ f- 
ginal vigour and dignity which partalli 
justify the eulogies of the writer's contrin- 
poranes. Tliomas Nash in his prvfacr " 
Greene's ' Meimphon ' (lobj)), altt-r mcjitiwi- 
ing the greatest of English pi>ets, remarWi 
'As poetry hus been honoured in those iK'fow- 
mentioned professors, so it hath not \tao 
any whit disparaged by >Villiam W«nicr» 
absolute Albions.' Meres in his ' PaIlaJi> 
Tnmia ' (1596) associated Warner with Jlpea- 
sor as one of the two chief En ' ' • ' 
I>oets. As a lyric poet he ola-- It 
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Bpenser,DnnieI, Drayton, and Bretou. Meres 
Buded, ' I have heard bim termed uf the best 
rits of both our unirertiities, our English 
lomer. AsEuripidesisthemost Beutentious 
Don); Greek poets, so is Warner among 
Dur English poets.' Drayton, after eulopis- 
Bg Sidney, wrote in his ' Epistle of Poets ' — 
rhon Warner, though his lines were Dot so 

trimmed 
(or yet bis Poem so cxnctly liron'd, 
tnd neatly juintwl but thu Criticke may 

«ily reproove him ; yet thus lot me «»y 
for my old friend ; some passages there be 

him which, I protest, have taken mo 
PV'ith almost wonder ; so fine, cleerc, new, 
\a yet they have bin equalled by few. 

(any extracts figured in ' England's Tar- 
oassus,' ItWO. 
The finest passage in ' Albion's England' 
cites the pastoral story of ' Argent ile and 
;uran.' The tale was doubt less of Warner's 
nvention, but it resemble.s the topic of the 
^hirteenfh-centurv poem called ' Havelock 
the Dane.' Warner's story has secured 
iirough adaptations a longer tenure of 
iime than the rest of the poem. It was 
pliigiarisL'd witliout acknowled^ent by Wil- 
Webster in a poem in six-line stanza.^, 
Atitled 'The most pleasuut tind delightful 
[istorie of Curan, a Prince of Danske, and 
lie fayre Princegse Argentile' (London, 
1617, 4to). ^^'a^ler'8 tale also formed the 
plot of the ' Thracian Wonder,' a play 
attributed to John Webster and ^^'illiara 
Jowley (London, 1601, 4to). It was sub- 
juently converted into a ballud entitled 
|Toe Two Young Princes on Salisbury 
plain,' published in 'A Collection of Old 
Jlads' (3 vols. 1726-38, 12mo). Percy 
ith much enthusiasm quoted it, as well as 
Bother of Warner's invented legends, 'The 
Patient Countess,' in his ' Ueliqnes of 
Ancient Poetry' ( 17lW),uiid \\'illiam Mnfwn 
ed on it his ' Lfgcndiiry Drdiiia of Five 
Lets, written on the Old English Model' 
|Poe»ttj, 1786, vol. iii.) Warner's admirers 
the present century have been few. In 
1801 George Ellis quoted for ' their singu- 
rity ' three extracts in his ' Specimens of 
he Early English Poets' (ii. :2fi7 et seq.) 
The whiile poem was reprinted in Chalmers's 
f Collection of the English Pwts' (1810). 
^hnrles Lamb wrote tollarrison Ainsworth 
I 9 Dec. 1S-J3: ' I have read Warner['8 ' .Vi- 
rion's England '] with great pleasure. What 
; elaborate piece of alliteration and anti- 
liesis! ^^'hy, it must have been a labour 
».r al)Ove the most difficult versification, 
iere is a fine .simile or picture of .Seniiramis 
irming to repel a siege {Letfei-t of CJiarles 
imb, ed. .\inger, ii. QS). 



I [Wood's Atheuae Oxon. cd. Bliss, vol. i. ; 
' Curser'g Collectanea; Uiixlitt's Bibliogruphienl 

Collections : UalUm'sLit. Hist of Europe, dlh 
I cd. 1873, i. 36n. ii. 128; Sitson's Bibliographia 
' -A nglo-Poulica ; Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
I I'ontiy, ed. Wheatley, i. 298, ii. 252; Hunter's 

Chonis Vatum in Brit. Mas. Addit. MS. 2<i92. 

ff. 227-32.] 8. L. 

WARIIE, Sib AVTI>LIAM (17&i-1863), 
lieutenant-gvneral, colonel of the 94th fo<it, 
eldest son of James Warre of George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, and of his wife 
Eleanor, daughter of Thomas Greg of Coles 
Park, Hertfordshire, wos bom at Oporto, 
Portugal, on 15 April 1784. He was edu- 
cated at Harrow, and on 5 Nov. 1803 re- 
ceived an ensign's commission in the 62nd 
foot, which he joined at Ilythe. He was 
promoted to be lieutenant bv purchase on 
•2 June 1804, and on 2") April 180(1 he pur- 
chased his company in the 98th foot, from 
which he exchanged on 7 Aug. into the 23rd 
light dragoons, joining them at Clonme], co. 
TipiX'rnry, in October 1806. 

In the summer of 1807 Warre became a 
student of the Koyal .Military College, and 
in May 1808 was appointed aide-de-ramp to 
Major-general Sir Uoiiuld Crnufurd Fi-rguson 
fq. v.], commander of an expedition fo sail from 
Cork. After some detention, an alteration 
WB9 made in the destination of this expedi- 
tion, and it proceedi-d to Portugal, landing 
in July. Warre took part in the battles of 
Kolica (17 Aug.) and \'imiera (21 Aug.), 
after vvhichhe wasseized with dyt-entery, and, 
being too ill to accompany his ijeneral on his 
return to England, was sent to Lisbon, where 
Major-general William Carr (afterwards 
N'iscount) Beresford [q. v.] received him 
into his house, and, on bis recovery, attached 
him to his staff. He served with him during 
the whole of Sir John Moore's campaign, 
ending with the battle of Contha on 16 Jan. 
1809, after which he remnineil with his 
division to cover the embarkation of the 
army during the niglit,and himself embarked 
with his cliief and the rear-guard in the 
aftenuMiii of the following day. 

On the acceptance by Berosford of the 
chief commiiud of the Portuguese army in 
March 18(.K(, Warn- accompanied him lo 
Portugal, was commissioned as major in tha 
Port uguese service, and appointed Beresford'a 
first aide-de-camp. He was with Beresford 
at Lamego and the passage of the Douro on 
1 2 May, and, after the capture of ( )])orto, was 
employed to destroy the bridges in rear of 
the retreating French army, a diitv which 
he in great measure accomplished, with very 
inadequate means, and in spite of the opposi- 
tion of an obsl inate and refractory iieosantry. 
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AVellinfcton wnstherebv enabled to overtake 
Soult at Salamonde, whence, on HI May, the 
French marshal only escaped by abandoning 
his (Tuns and boggape. Worre took part 
in all the operations of Beresford's division 
in 1809^10, but during the retreat to the 
lines of Torres Vedras in September 1810 
rheumatic fever compelled him to quit the 
army and eventually to return to England. 
He rejoined Bereaford in May ISll after the 
battle of Albuera, and took part in the se- 
cond siege of Badajas in May and June. He 
was promoted to he brevet major in the Bri- 
tish service on 30 May 181 1, and lieutenant- 
colonel in the Portuguese service on 3 July. 
He was at the siege and capture on 19 Jan. 
1812 of Ciudad Kodrigo, at the third siege 
and capture on B April of Bodojos, and at 
the battle of SalamnncA on 1'2 July, where 
Beresford was wounded. Warre accompanied 
him to Lisbon, and returned to England, 
where he married in 1K12. For his services 
in the Peninsular war he received the medal 
ftnd six clasjie; was made a knight of the 
Portuguese order of the Tower and Sword, 
and a commander of the Portuguese order of 
St. Bento d'Avis, the insignia of which 
orders he was permitted to accept and wear 
(London Gazette,^ April 1816). On 13 May 
J813he was promote<lto be brevet lieutenant- 
colonel in the British army. 

By the advice of Beresford, Warre accepted 
the appointment of deputy quarterroaster- 
general at the Cape of Ciood Hope, and went 
tbitherin 1813, returning to England in 1821. 
In 1823 he was appointed one of the per- 
manent assistant quart ermasters-general,und 
served in the Dublin military district until 
182(!,when he was transferred to the southern 
military district and stationed at Portsmouth. 
In December I82t! he was appointed assistant 
quartermaster-general of the army under 
Lieutenant-general Sir William Iltnry 
Clinton [q. v.] which was sent to Portugal 
to assist that country against >Spain, re- 
turning to his p>>rmanent apf)ointment in 
England in the summer of 1828. He was 
promoted to be colonel on 22 July 1830. 
In 1832 he wa-s transferred as permanent 
assistant quartermaster-general from Ports- 
mouth to Cork, and in IKJo to Dublin, re- 
maining there until 183", when he was 
appointed commandant of the Chatham gar- 
rison. 

Warre was made a companion of the order 
of the Bath, military division, on 19 July 
18;}8 ; was kntghled in 18,39, reliuquis-hed the 
Chatham command on promotion to miijor- 
generiil (ui 2.3 Nov. 1841, was given the 
colonelcy of the 94th fcwt in 184", and was 
promoted to be lieutenant-general in Novem- 



ber 1851. He died at York on 26 JiUy 1S5S, 
and was buried at Biahopthorpe. 

Warre married, on IjJ Nov. I8I2, Seliu 
Anna ((f. 3 Feb. 1821), younge« daushter 
of Christopher Thomnon" Mallng of W««t 
Herrington, Durhnm, and aister of thefint 
Countess of Mulgrave. By her he bad *e»«B 
children, three of whom died at the Cap* d 
Good Hope. The others were: (l)Tbom« 
Maling; (2) John Frederick; (3) lleufr 
James {b. 18191; and (4> JuUh Sophia. TW 
third son became General Sir llenrrJaiDM 
Warre, K.C.B., colonel of the- Wiltihiie 
regiment : he «er>ed in the Crimean ■ 
Zealand wars; he married, in 18" 
giana, daughter of K. Lukin au'i 
of W. P. .\dams, British consul-gi i, •..! ■ 
Peru, and died in 1898. 

A full-length portrait of Warre, in tk» 
uniform of the 23rd light dragoons, i« in 

CseeAsion of J. Acheeon Lyle of the Oik, 
indonderrj-. 

[War Office Records ; l)er;>atche« ; fient.Mw;. 
1853; Royal Jlilitnrj- Cnlendiir. 1820; Ara^ 
Lists ; Not c» and Quorica.Athser.ToI.x.; Binkt* 
Peerage; private kuarccs. ] B. H. V, 

WARREN. [See also W*iunw«,] 

WARREN, ARTHTR (./f. 1605), pert, 
wrote two poimis descriptive of the ptop 
of poverty while he wii* imprisoned for 
debt in lti04. The titles of the poems ww» 
respectively ' The Poore Mans Pawioai' 
and • Pouerties Patience.' A volume ia 
quarto bearing the double title, ' written liy 
.\rthur Warren,' was ent<»red on tM 
' Stationers' Begist ens' on 14 Jan. 1604-5, and 
was published 'Anno Doni. lOOo, at Loodop. 
printed by Lames] I^oWrtsJ for R^ichardj 
B[Bnkwortht' W arren dedicated his wore 
to 'his kindest fauourer. Maister liobert 
Quarme.' He wrote, with a good deal nf 
force and fi-eling, in six-line stanza.'. Tke 
volume is rare. Copies are in the BritiJi 
Museum and in Malone's collection in tbe 
Bodleian Library. 

\N' arren may be the writer who, under 
the initials ' A. W.,' prefixed commendatnty 
verses lo Oascoigne's ' Posies ' ( 16"-">), Ken- 
dall's 'Flowers of Epigrams' (1577), aad 
Cotton's' A Spirituall Song' (ISPti). Want* 
certainly has a better claim to the authonhip 
of these verses thiin Andrew Willet [q. r.l, 
who has also been suggested as their autbor. 
There seems some ground, too, for identify- 
ing Warren with the ' A. \\'. ' whc wm 
the chief contributor to Davison's ' PoelirtI 
Hhapsodie ' in I<;02. Davison only refer* to 
his mysterious i-oadjutor, who has hitherto 
eluded definite discovery, by the inititli 
'A, W.' 'A. W.'s' most interesting poem 
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. the collection is an ' Eclogue upon the 

ieath of Sir I'hilip Sidney.' The greater 

_»rtof 'A. VV.'s' voluminous verse in tbe 

l*Poetii-iil Uhiipsodie" deals with love. Its 

emper resembles that of Warren's' Poore 

laus Passions.' ' A. \V.' in the ' Poetical 

Ihapsodie' very often employs the six-line 

tanxa in which the whole of Warren's 

rolume is eomixjaed. Some of 'A. W.'s ' 

oems in the 'Khnpsodie' had circuliited 

manu.'icript in 1.5911 ( Ilarl. MS. 6910). In 

the Ilarleiun MS. 2t+0, f. 102, there is n 

St in Davison's hundwritiug of the first 

lines of all the poems, ' in rhyme and mea- 

iired Terse,' which ' A. W.' had produced, 

Apparently before 1602. The list includes 

140 compositions, of which seventy-seven 

figured in the ' I'oetical lUiapsodie. Five 

ther poems by • .\. W. ' were introduced 

[into the second edition of Davison's ' Uliap- 

lie' in 1608. Five others of 'A. AV.'s' 

ems were subsetiuently tran.iferred from 

lie ' I{hapsodie ' to the second edition of 

• England's Helicon,' 1614. 

[Collier's Bibliographical Account of Fnrly 
English Lilomturo, ii. 487; Davisou's Inetieal 
Khapsody, cd. A. II. Htillcn, vul. 1. pp. Ixvii et 
leq., pp. Ixxxii et scq. ; Kitson's Bibliogniphiii 
Poeticn, p. 382 ; Brydgcs's I<e«titi)la, ir. liMI 
»eq. Hunter suggests tluit 'A. W.' was An- 
hony Wiugtipld: fee Brit. Mas. .\ddit. MS. 
4401, f. 202. Hearts Kasings: Sougx, Sonnets, 
nd Epignims, by 'A. W. 'of the Middle Temple, 
Sent. [Id95^, reprinted litemlly from u copy 
apposed unique in the liritibh Museum: T. and 
1. Allman, Princes .Street, Hanover Siiunrt- , 1 R24, 
' I u modem forgery, lii Lnnsdownu MS. 821 i.i 
, letter from A. Warren to Hoiiry t'roiuwcll, but 
here is nothing to conm-ot the writer of this 
letter with the poet.] S. L. | 

WARREN, ClIAULES (1767-1823),' 

line-engraver, was Ixirri in London on 4.1une 

3767. Of his early career the only facts re- 

rded are that he married at the age of 

lighteen, and was at one time engaged in 

graving on metal for calictvprinting, but 

uring the last twenty years of his life he 

ijoyed a great reputation as an engraver of 

ail book-illustrations. His plates after 

,. Smirke in the I'^nglisli editions nf the 

Arabian Nights,' 1802, ' Gil Bias,' 1809, and 

Don Quixote,' 1818, were very successful; 

md his ' Broken Jar,' after \\ ilkie, one of 

he illustrations to Coxe's 'Social Day,' is a 

aateqnece of its kind. Other fine publica- 

ions to which he contributed were Kears- 

^BV'a edition of Shakespeare, l)u Ifovoray's 

edition of Pope, Walker's ' Britisli Classics,' 

Sharpe's ' Classics,' Suttaby's ' Poets,' and 

' Physiognomical Portraits.' Warren was an 

active member of the Society of Arts and 
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also of the Artists' Fund, of which he was 
president from 1812 to ISlTi. For some 
valuable improvements which he made in 
the preparation of i^teel plates for engraving 
he was awarded the large gold medal of the 
Society of Arts in 1823, but he did not live 
to receive it, dying suddenly at Wandsworth 
on 21 April ol that year. He was buried at 
St. Sepulchre'.", Newgate Street. A portrait 
of Warren, from a sketch by Mulrendy, is in 
Pyc's ' Patronage of British Art.' 

"Ambkose William Wakres (1781?- 
1856), son of Charles Warren, born about 
1781, practi.«ed line-engraving with ability, 
and examples of lii.< work are found in tlio 
' .StaH'ord tiallery,' Cattermole's ' Book of the 
Cartoons,' the 'Gem,' 18;J0-1, and 'Ancient 
Marbles in the British Museum.' His most im- 
portant single plates are 'The Beggar's Peti- 
tion,' after Witherington, 1827, and 'The New 
Coat," after Wilkie, 18.32. He died in 1856. 

[Gent. Mng. 1823, ii. 187; Pyc's Patronage of 
Britisli Art ; Redgrave's Dirt, of Artists; list of 
members of the Artists' Annuity Fund.] 

F. M. O'D. 

WARREN, SinCIIARLES(1798-1866), 
major-general, colonel of thefWlh foot, bom 
at Bangor on 27 Oct. 1798, was third son of 
John AVarren (1706 1838), dean of Bangor, 
who was nephew of .John Warren [q. v.], 
bishop of Bnngor. His mother was Lliza- 
belh, daughter of Thomas Crooke, M.D., of 
Preston, Lancashire. lie entered the Itoyal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, but, being 
offered by the Duke of York a commission 
in the infantry, he was gaxetted ensign in 
the 30th foot on 24 Nov. 1814, and joined 
the depot at Colchester on 24 Jan. 1810. 
He coniuianded a detachment from Ostend 
in the march nf the Duke of Wellington's 
urniy tn Paris after Waterloo, and entered 
Ptiris with the allied army. 

In January 1816 Warren embarked for 
India, and served at Fort St. George, Madras, 
until his return to England in the summer 
of 1819. He was promoted tolx^ lieutenant 
on 13 Nov. 1818. On 17 Aug. 1820 he ex- 
changed into the 55th foot. In December 
1821 he embarked with his regiment for the 
Cape of (food Hope, was promoted to be 
captain by purchase on 1 Aug. 1822, com- 
manded a detachment of two companies on 
the KaHir frontier from November 1824 to 
the end of 1825, aitd returned to England in 
1827. During his service at the Cope he 
rode from Copetown to Grahamatown, and, 
among other expeditions into the interior, 
he journeyed across the Orange and Vaal 
rivers to Sitlahoo in company with Mr. Glegg 
of the Madras civil service, who published 
an account of it at the time. Warren visited 
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the nriqua and BaralonK cbiefs and Ilobert 
Mod'ut's raiesion Htation near Kiiraman. 
Extracts from hia journals wi-re printed in 
the ' Uoyal Kngineens Journal ' in June and 
July 1884. His nott-s and sketches were 
made use of by his son, Lieutenant-colonel 
(afterwards Sir) Charles Warren of the 
royal engineers, when reporting on the 
Bechuana and the (iriqua territories fifty 
yen* later, in 187(3. 

Warren married in 1830, and, with his 
wife, embarked for India. He sened at Fort 
St. (Jeorge, Madras, until the end of 1h31, 
when he marched to Tunanialli and liellory 
in command of n wing of the regiment. He 
commanded the 5oth (Colonel Mill of that 
regiment being in command of the column, 
until a few days before lie was killed) in the 
expedition against the raja of Kurg in April 
1834, led an asHiiult and ca])tun>d the stock- 
ade of KisM'nhnlly, and was engaged in the 
attack on the stockade of Hoainwapettah, 
where he was severely wounded. He was 
promoted to be major on :.'l Nov. 1834, sent 
to Vellore in I83r>, toSikandarnbad inl83(i, 
and returned to England with his family in 

isas. 

On '26 June 1641 Warren sailed for China 
in command of a detachment, and arrived at 
Hongkong in Noveml»>r. He embarked 
for the Yang-tse-kiang in June 184l', and 
when his lieutenant-colonel, (afterwards Sir) 
James Holmes Schitdde, succeeded to the 
command of the brigade, he commanded the 
regiment at the assault and capture, on 
H Jidy, of Ching-kiang-foo (where he was 
personally engaged with threeTarlars, whom 
he killed, and was himself severely wounded), 
and continued to command it until itsretum 
to England. Warren was favourably men- 
tioned iu Sehuedde's despatch of 21 July 
1842 to .Sir Hugh Gough. For his services 
he was promoted to be brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on '2''i Dec. 184:^, and the following 
day WB.« made a companion of the order of , 
tbeliath, military division. He also received 
the war me<lal. In October 1842 he moved 
to Chusan, which was held by the liritish as 
a materinl guarantee until the indemnity was 
paid, and he returned to England in August 
1844. 

^N'urren was promoted to be regimental . 
lieutenant-colonel tocommand thoofith regi- 
ment on 25 Nov, 1845, and served with it in 
Irelond during the disturbances in 184(1-7. 
In March 1851 he accompanied it to Gibralt iir, 
where he served until May 1854, when he 
took it to Turkey and the Crimea. He com- 
manded the regiment, which formed part of 
the 1st brigade, 2nd divisiion, at the atluir of i 
Bouljanak on 19 .Sept., and on the following 



da^ at the battle of the Alma, wbere he !»• 
ceived two contused wounds. Ue watiBiB. 
tioned in despatches (see Kixglake, iL 
He was also at the repulse of the sortirt 
Sebastopol on 26 Oct. lie command 
1st brigade, 2nd division, at the bai 
Inkcrman on h Nov., and maiiitaioed 
position of the division, which was 8tta<-ked 
at the beginning of the day, until the wholi 
of the Kussians were driven off the fi«U 
(see KlsaLAKE, vol. r.) He was sligiitlf 
wounded at first, and later severely so ia 
pursuing the Uu.tsians. He was mentiontJ 
in Lord Itsglan's despatch of 1 1 Not. I8->( 
as wounded ' while lejiding bis men witii Im 
usual conspicuous bravery ; ' and Sir De Lity 
Evans, in a letter of 11 Feb. l&o6, wrolt. 
' His conduct under my command has bctii 
distinguished on every occasion by efficiency, 
constant exertion, and marked gallantry.' 

He was sent to Scutari and then on nek 
leave, until he was sulliciently recovered to 
return to the Crimea on 12 July 1855; oa 
the 30th he resumed command of the 1« 
brigade, 2ud division, and MTved continanuil? 
in the trenches until the fall of Sebastopol 
He was slightly wounded at the attack on 
the Kedan on 8 Sept. He was mentioned ia 
despatches by General (afterwards Sir ) Jubn 
Simpon [q. v.J (3 Feb. 1856). In Fehraaiy 
1856 he was given the comninnd of an inde- 
pendent brigade, com]iosed of the 1 1 th huiaatK 
the siege-train, and four battalions uf in- 
fantrv, which be held until June, and is 
July he returned to England. For his Crimean 
services he received tue medal with cluu 
for .\lma, Inkerman, and Scbastopiil, tie 
reward for distinguished military service, 
the fourth cla*a of the legion of bouour.liv 
third class of the Medjidie, and the TurkiiL 
and Sardinian medals. 

On 8 Aug. l8-'i(i he was appointed to 
command a brigade at Malta with thr tem- 
porary rank of major-general. On 26 (Jet, 
1858 he was |immoled to Ije mnjor-geoeti! 
on the establishment of the army. He r»» 
mained at Malta for five ye-arw, and. in tb> 
absence of the governor, act«d forh 
as governor and commander of th 
He was made a knight commandec ot (1> 
order of the liath, military diviiion, co 
10 .\Tiril 18ti5. He died at Monkston, 
near Dublin, on 27 Oct. It»ti6. 

Warren had a natural turn for scienpi' uJ 
mathematics. His memory wa,s so g>MidtliM 
he could retain in his mind all thi' tigimiiof 
a long calculation, and could corrt'Of tod 
alter those figures at will. He V' ' 
good draught. sraan. He occupied : 
time during the later years of his l.i. .;i (-.- 
fecting on instrument which ho had iuvrat«d 
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wrthe g:npbic solution of astronomicnl pro- 
blems fur nautical purposeH, and which he 
had brought to the notice of the admiralty 
in 1845. The instrument was for the pur- 
pose of approximately determining the lati- 
tude from two observations taken before 
9 a.m. and at noon, and also of finding the 
Utitnde by a south altitude, from the time of 
day. and of finding the amplitude and azi- 
muth. The invention was considered in- 
genious, and its principle correct ; but its 
adoption was not recommended for the royal 
navy, lest its general use might induce 
neglect of even the slight acquaintance with 
nautical astronomy which officers were then 
_uired to possess. 

"Warren married, first, on 17 April IWW, at 
Britit-h embassy at Paris, Mary Anne 
20 Jan. 184tj), daughter of William and 
argaret Hughes of Dublin and Carlow, by 
' om he had six children, t nro of whom 
ed young; secondly, on 4 Oct. 18i)9, Mary 
■ 22 Dec. l«60t, daughter of George Bethell, 
tor of Worplesden and vico-provost of 
£ton College. The eldest son, John, u cap- 
tain in the 65th regiment, served with Ins 
father in the Crimea, and died of a wound 
Scutari hospital after the battle of Inker- 
.\nother son is Sir Charles Warren, 
efcommissionerof the metropolitan police 
-~ 8. 

General Warren's elder brother, Joiis 
ABREX { 17Ut!-18o2), mathematician, eldest 
of the dean of liangor, bom ou 4 (Jet. 
'96 at Bangor deanery, was educated at 
'estminster school and Jesus College, Cam- 
iridge, of which he was a fellow and tutor. 
In 1818 he was fifth wrangler, and in 182o 
■tad 1826 served the office of motlerator and 
■Kaminer. In I8.')0 he was elected a fellow 
of the Koyal .Society. In 1828 he pub- 
lished at Cambridge ' A Treatise on the 
eometrical Uepresentation of the Square 
Its of Negative Quantities,' a subject 
lich had previously altnictetl the attention 
AVallis, Professor Heinrich Kiihn of Dan- 
',, M. Bu^, and M. Mourey, whose re- 
hes wer\?, however, unknown to Wamm. 
e work bears evident marks of originality, 
has received honourable mention as 
U from continental as from English mathe- 
iticians. The title hardly conveys an exact 
of the main object, which is to repre- 
t every kind uf quantity geomel ricallv by 
intervention of symbolical expressions, 
hich involve the square roofs of negative 
tntities, and designate lines in position as 
11 as magnitude. He was strongly con- 
iced of the superiority of geometry- as a 
of demonstration tu the use of mere 
bob of quant Uy, and thought that the 



obscurity attaching to the proofs of some of 
the fundamental rules of algebraic and ana- 
lytical operations might be removed by adopt- 
ing a geometrical representation of quantity 
such 08 ho proposed. 

On 11) Peb, 1820 Warren rend u pnpor 
before the Uoyal Society entitl(>d ' Considera- 
tions of the Objections raised against the 
Oeomelricul Kepresentation of the Square 
Roots of Negative Quantities,' which wan fol- 
lowed on the 4th of June by another ' On lln> 
(.teomotricttl Bepresentation of the Powers of 
Quantities whose Indices involve the .Square 
Hoots of Negative Quantities,' in which ho 
came to the conclusion ' that all olgchraic 
quantity may be gefmietricully represented, 
both in length and direction, by lines drawn 
in a given plane from a given point.' 

^\'a^ren was chancellor of the diocew of 
Bangor and rectorof (Jraveley in Cambridge- 
shire, ond of Caldecolt in lluntiiigdonshirp. 
He owned the advowson of the latter, which, 
as well as an adjoining parish, was without 
a resident clergyman. I'o remedy this evil 
he proposed to unite the two parishes. lie 
sold the advowson of Caldecolt t<j (he 
patron of the other parish, atid gave the 
purchase-money to build a parsonoge for (ho 
united parishes — on incident characteristic of 
the man. lie married lii> cousin, Caroline 
Elizabeth, daughter of Captain and Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hichard Warren of the 3rd 
foot guards. He died at Bangor on 10 Aug. 
18o2, without issue. 

[War Office Records; Despatehca ; pri»Ti(o 
sources; niiiauscript memor&odam by James 
Challii [q. v.], professor of nstroaoniy at tba 
uoirersity of (Cambridge; Abatnifta of Papen 
of the Uoyiil .Society. London, vol, ri.; IlAydn'ii 
Book of Dignities: Kintiljikc'* Inviwion of the 

CrimcTi ; MHckcQzie's NarrBtivi' of •'•• 'hI 

Campaign in China, Liiudun, 181.' • 

Doings in China, London, 184V! ; <>' j « 

Chinese War, L«ndon. 1844. pp. 372 tr^. ; IbenV* 
Cunipendiam of the Uiilory und Gcugnphy of 
South Africa ; Hi>turie« of India.] K. H. V. 

WARREN, FUKDEBICK (1775-1848). 
vice-admiral, bom in March 1775, was aon 
of Hichard A\'arren fq. T.], pby*ician to 
Ueorge III, and elder brother of I'ellwoi 
Warren [q.T.] He was admitted to Wiat- 
minster school on Kt Jan. 1783, and entered 
the navy in March 1 7H\*, on board the Ada- 
mant, flagship of - ' rd Mugbe*[q.v.] 
on the Halifax st„ j-^n the Adamant 
was paid off in 17'.':^, Warren w«» ««nt to 
the Lion withCafHain Era»mii»(ioirerrq.v.', 
and in her made 1 1 ' ' oa. Sbortljr 
after his return, ' '■« wi 
finned in the rana ni ucuienani M 
pointed to the Pitiaoe Otarge, Be 
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wards eerved in the Jason on the home 
station, and in tlie Latonaat Newfoundland, 
■where he was iiromoted on 10 Aug. 1797 to 
command the Shark sloop. In 1800 hu com- 
manded the Fairy in the West Indies, and 
on 12 May 1801 was promoted to the rank 
of captain. On the renewal of the war in 
1803 ne had for three years the command of 
the sea feneibles of the Dundee district; in 
November 180(1 he was appointed to the 
Dmdalu^.and took herouttothe West Indies, 
where in April 1808 he was moved to the 
Meleager, which was wrecked near I'ort Uoy al 
on 30 July 1808. Warren was actjuitted of 
all blame, and oHicially complimented on the 
exertions he had made after the shi|) struck. 
In 1809 he commanded the Melpomene in 
the Baltic for a few months; and on the 
night of 29-30 May fought a severe action 
in the Belt with about twenty Danish pun- 
boats, which in a calm or light wind were 
very formidable antagonists. At daybreak 
the wind freshened and the gunboats retired ; 
but the Melpomene had lost thirty-four men. 
killed and wounded: both hull and masts 
had suft'ered much damage, and her rigging 
wag cut to pieces. She was shortly aher- 
wards sent to England and paid otf. In 
December Warren was appointed to the 
44-giin ship Argo, which he cnmmaiuled on 
the Lisbon station and in the Mediterranean 
for nearly three years. In 1814 he com- 
manded the Clarence of 74 guns in the Chan- 
nel, and from 182o to 1830 the Spartlale. 
He was promoted to be rear-admiral on 
■2-2 July 1830; from 18;ll to 1834 he was 
commander-in-chief at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and from 1837 to 184 ! ndmiriil-guperin- 
tendent al I'lyrnouth. lie \va.<i made a vice- 
admiral on •_'.'! Nov. 1841, and ilied at Cos- 
ham, near I'orlcmnutli, on 22 March 1848. 
lie married, in 1H04, Mary, only daughter of 
Kear-admtrnl David Laird of Strathmartine 
House, Dundee, anil had issue. His eldest 
son, Kichard Laird Warren, died an admiral 
in 1875. 

[Barker and Stenuing's Westminster School 
Register; O'Bjrne'* Niival Biogr. Diet.; Ann. 
Register, 1848, ii. 222.] J. K. L. 

WARREN, GEOUGE JOHN VERNON, 
fifth Baron Vkrnon (1n03 1860). [See 
\eksos.] 

WARREN, JOHN (17:50-1800), succes- 
sively bishop of St. David's and Bangor, 
second son of Richard Warren, archdeacon of 
Suffolk, and elder brother of Richard ^^■a^ren 
f(j. v.], physician to ijeorge III, was born on 
12 May 1730 at Cavendish in Suffolk, of 
which place his father was rector. He was 
educated for seven years at Bury St. Edmunds 
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school, and was admitted a »i««r of GonTlll» 
and Caius College, Cambridge, on C Julj 
1747. On this foundation be was a echolir 
from 1747 to 1754, and from it he graduated 
B..\. as seventh wrangler in 1750, taking hn 
M.A. degrei^ in 17^4, and gaining the meiB- 
ber's priie in 1763. He was ordained deuoa 
on 17 June 1753, and took priest's orders <■ 
2(iMay 17o4. He wa« then presented to the 
rectory of Ijeverington in the Isle of Elv.tai! 
became chaplain to Edmund Keene[(j.T.^ 
bishop of Ely, who collati^ him to the Wft- 
tory of Teversham in Cambridgeshire, flf 
was appointe<l the seventh prebend of Elyoi 
23 Jan. 1 7fi8, and the same day, on bis ic 
signing Teversham, he was appoinie<J (o tl» 
rectory of Snailwell in Carabndgfi.shire, Bt 
acted for some time as chaplain to Lorl 
Sondes, and as chaplain and secretary t» 
Matthias Mawson [q. v.], bishop of Ely. In 
1 772 he proceeded to the degree of D.D. ia 
the university of Cambridge. He was nomi- 
nated to the bishopric of St. David's on 3 Aug 
1779, on the tninslation of Jameo York? In 
Gloucester, and on l.'> .May 178.') he wu 
elected to the see of Bangor on the advance- 
ment of John MiMire (1730-1805) [u. v.] |« 
be archbishop of Canterbury. He died o* 
27 Jan. 1800 at his house iii George Strert, 
Westminster, and was buried on 10 Feb. is 
the north aisle of Westminster Abbey. Ik 
married, on 12 April 1777, Elizabeth (i. 
1810), daughter of Henry Southwell nf \Vi». 
beach, Cambridgeshire, who brought him a 
considerable fortune. 

Warren was a prelate of the greatest appli- 

I cation to business, undoubted talent«, cao- 

] dour, and integrity. No man was more «oeu- 

\ rate, and it wa.^ in all probability for the* 

I reasons, and from the high insition ku 

brother occupied in the medical pnifeMimi, 

j that he was chosen chairman of the cotti- 

mittce when the House of Lords threw out 

I the bill of the Surgeons' Company in 1797. 

There is a portrait of "Warren in the hall of 

Caius College. 

He published, besides various sernoBS 
' The Duties of the Parochial Clergy,' Lni- 
don, 4to, 178."). 

[Nirhola's Lil«rary Anecdotes, viii. 430; (T«Bt. 
Mttg. I8UU i. 184. 1814 ii. 4 ; Darve SoSblk 
Colleclioiis in Brit. Mu.«. Addit. MSS. 19164 t. 
I 2S2, 208-7. 268. 270. 19107 f. 9. aJdltioBl 
informnlion kindly given Ijy Dr. J. Vma «l 
I Cuius College, Cnmbridjre, and by the Ker. j.R. 
Wilsim. rector of Cjivendisli.") " D'A. P. 

WARREN, SiE JOHN IWJRLASE 

(I7n;{-1 822 ), admiral , fourth son of John Baf- 

lase Warren of .Stnpleford. NottinghamfJuf. 

and Little .Marlow, by liis wife Anne, wm 

] bom at .Stapleford on 2 Sept. 1753 and ba^ 
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tisedthereonSOct. Ilisgrnndfnt her, Arthur 
AVarren, mairied Alice, only dnuffhter nnd 
Tieiresg of Sir John Borlase, hart., of Little 
Marlow,at whose death in 1(>89 the hnronetcy 
became extinct. As a lad young Warren was 
intended for the church. He wh.s admitted 
a. fellow-commoner of Emmanuel Cullepe, 
Cambridge, on 23 Sept. 17tHt, and geeins tn 
have kept his terms there till March 1771. 
The death of his elder brothers changing his 

Srosjiect." changed also his views : and on 
-4 April 1771 he wa.« entere<! on the books ot 
the Marlborough, guardship in the Medway, 
as an ' able seaman.' From this time his re- 
sidence at ('ambridge was curiously inter- 
mittent. Hi.s service, on board the Marl- 
borough must have been eipiHlly irregular, 
and early in 1772 his name was marked on 
the .ship's books with an U, that is, run or 
deserted. On 14 Feb. I he, 1! was tidien otl', 
per navy board's order," and on the 17th he 
was discharged to the Alderney sloop, em- 
ployed on preventive service on the east coast 
from Orfordness to the Ilumber. On 9 .\pril 
1772 he wius rated a midshipman of the 
Aldemey, but for the next eighteen months 
he alternated, as before, Ix-twcen service on 
board the Aldeniey and re.nidence at Em- 
manuel. In 177.''i he graduated as B..V., and 
on 17 March 1774 he was discharged from the 
A Iderney ' per admiralty order.' In the gene- 
ral election of 1774 he was elected member 
of parliament for Mario w ; and on 1 June 
177"i, being by the death of his father the 
representative of the Borlu-so family, the 
baronetcy was restored in his person. In 177li 
he took his M.A. at Cambridge. AlKiut this 
time he bought Lundy Island and a yacht, 
in which ' he amused himself in the Bristol 
Channel.' On the imminence of war with 
Fnince he resolved tnjoin the navy in earnest ; 
he .sold his yacht, ' left Lundy to the rabbits,' 
and in the autumn of 1777 went out to North 
America in the \'enus frigate, from which in 
December he was moved into the Apollo. 

On 19 July 1778 he was promoted to be 
fourth lieutenant of the Nonsuch, from whicli 
he wa-s discharged in October, and returned 
to England. In March 1779 he wa-s appointed 
to the Victory, and on 5 .\ug. 1779 was pro- 
moted to command the Helena sloop. In 
February 1 781 he was removed to the >Ierlin ; 
and on io April 1781 was posted to the 20- 
gun frigate .Vriadne. In March 1782 he was 
moved to the Winchelsea of .'12 guns, and at 
the peace was put on half-pay. During the 
following years he is said to have occasionally 
served as a volunteer under Commodore John 
Leveson-t5ower[(i. v.] (Ralfe). 

<jn the outbreak of war in 179.3 Warren 
was appointed to the Flora of 36 guns, in 



which for some months Rear-admiral John 
Macbride [q. v. J hoisted his flag as com- 
mander of a frigate squadron off Brest and 
among the Channel Island.s. Early in 1794 
lie was himself ordered to hoist a broad 
pennant and take command of a frigate 
.s(|undron on the coast of France, and espe- 
cially to look for a squadron of French 
fri(;ates which had done much damage to 
English trade. On 23 .\pril he fell in with 
these, brought them to action, and succeeded 
in capturing three out of four [see Teilbw, 
Edward, Viscount Exjioctk]. For this 
service Warren was made a K.B, In August 
he drove on shore, near the Penmarke, the 
French 36-gun frigate ^'olontaire and two 
18-irun corvettes. One of these, though 
liadly damaged, was afterwards got oiF, but 
the other and the frigate were totally de- 
stroyed (Thodde, ii. .'182-4). The number 
of vessels which he destroyed as they were 
endeavouring to carry on tlie French coast- 
ing trade was very great. In the spring of 
1795 Warren was moved to the 44-gun 
frigate Pomone, one of those captured on 
23 April 1794, and was ordered to convoy 
and support the e.\pedition of the French 
royali.'t* to Quiberim Bay. The troops 
were safely landed on 27 June, but after 
-some early successes were decisively defeated 
by the republican forces; many deserted; 
many capitulated and were afterwards 
butchered ; about eleven hundred of the 
soldiers and 2,400 of the sympathising popu- 
lation were received on board the English 
ships Warren then took possession of 
Hoedic and Ilouat and of the Isle Dieu, 
where the refugees were landed. In October 
he was joined by Captain Charles .Stirling 
[see under Stibliso, Sib Wai-teb], con- 
voying a rttinforcement of four thousand 
British troops, which were also landed on 
Isle Dieu ; but after several weeks' delay it 
was resolved that nothing could be done: 
the people were re-embarked, and the whole 
expedition, wit ht he survivorsof the royalists, 
returned to England (James, i. 278-80). 

In 179tl Warren was directed to attend 
more particularly to the enemy's coasting 
trade; and during the year he destroyed, 
captured, or recaptured no fewer than 220 
sail, thirty-seven of which were armed 
vessels, including the 36-guu frigate Andro- 
mache [see Keats. Sir Richard Goodwin]. 
For thi.'j service he wos presented by the 
patriotic fund with a sword of the value of 
a hundred guineas. In the following year 
he was appointed to the74-gunshipCanada, 
one of the Channel fleet, sometimes off Brest 
under the command of Viscount Bridport, 
and during the mutiny in the spring of 1797, 
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tiappily nt sea with the detached Bquadron. He 
WHS still in the Canadii in September 1798, 
when he n-cuivi-d intelligence from Keats 
of the sailing of a French expedition, carry- 
ing some five thousand troops, which it was 
intended to land on the west coast of Ireland, 
where — in Killala Bay — an advanced body 
of some eleven hundred men under General 
Humbert had \wen already put on shore. War- 
ren immediately followed with three ships of 
the line, five powerful frigates, and some 
smaller vessels. Off the north-west of Ireland 
on 11 Oct. he came up with the enemy, whose 
force consi.sted of one 74-gun ship the Hoche, 
and eight frigates mostly smaller than the 
English. There is no question that the 
French, even in nominal force, were alto- 
gether outmatched; and when on the 12th 
Warren succeeded in bringing them to ac- 
tion, the Hoche and three of the frigates 
were captured afler a sturdy defence. The 
others scattered and fled, but three more of 
the frigates were captured within a few 
days, either by the ships of Warren's squa- 
dron or others that had followed [seeTllORN- 
BBouoH.SrR Edward; M ^utin, Si ii Thomas 
Btax : Dr RHAJi, SiK PniLi p Ciuri.es He.v- 
SBBSON Calderwood; Moore,SirGbahamj. 
Two frigates and a schooner got back to 
France. The Canada herself was not en- i 
gttged, but Warren's conduct of the affair 
was deservedly commended, and the com- 
plete success which he had achieved, at a 
time of great public tension, insured his 
popularity ; the thanks of both English and j 
Irish parliaments and a gold medal were 
awarded to him and his gallant companions. 
On 14 Feb. 1799 Warren was advanced to 
the rank of rear-admiral, and in July hoisted 
his flag on hoard the Temfraire, in which 
he continued throughout the year with Ix)rd 
Bridport oft Hrest, or dt^tuched into the Bay 
of Biscay or off Ferrol. In 1800 he com- 
manded a detached squadron in the Bay of 
Biscay, and was afterwards with Lord Keith 
ofT Cadiz [see Elpuisstoxe, George Keith, 
VlscoriTT Keith]. In 1801 he was in the 
Mediterranean, where, while Keith wa* co- 
operating with the army in Egypt, he was 
for the most part in chai^ of the western 
basin till the peace. In 1802 he was nomi- 
nated a member of the privy council, and 
was sent to St. Petersburg as ambassador- 
extraordinary, principally, it would seem, 
on a complimentary mission to the emperor 
on his accession. On 9 Nov. 1805 he was ' 
made vice-admiral. In 1806 he had com- ! 
mand of a small squadron in western waters, 
irith hi.s flag in the Foudroyant ; and, 
stretching well to the southward, on 
13 March fell in with and captured the 
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French 74-^un ship Marengo and '' 
Belle Poulc, homeward bound fn. 
I Indies [see Neale, Sin Harbt liriiKACt. 
I P.AHKER, Sir William, 1781-186t5^ *»« 
31 July 1810 Warren wasi promoted to tU 
rank of admiral. Early in 1813 he wu »^ 
pointed commander-in-chief on tht^ .Nojflj 
American station, from which he was ki. 
I lie ved in the following spring. On the a- 
tension of the order of the Bath in 18l.5hii 
K.B. was replaced by the new G.C.B. He 
had no further service, and died suddenlyit 
Greenwich, while on a visit to Sir Ricurl 
Keat«, on 27 Feb. 1822. He was buried ig 
the family vault at Stretton Aadley in Qi- 
fordshire. There is a tablet to his memoi; 
in .\ttenborough church, NottinghamsluR. 

He is described by Sir William Hntlua 
[q. v.] as 'more an active and brave man 
than an officer of any great (particularir 
practical) professional knowledge.' It ap- 
pears now, from his time at eea in the junior 
ranks, and from the intermittent way it 
which he served in a harbour ship, that hii 
knowledge of practical seamanship miia 
have been extremely limited. ' In his pemn 
he was above the middle size, with a plei«> 
ing countenance and good figure, and tud 
much the air and appearance of a man of 
rank and fashion. lie was oneof tbegrooai 
of the bedchamber to the Duke of Clarener.' 

Warren married, in December 1780, Cir» 
line,daughterof Lieutenant-general Sir John 
Clavering,and had issue by her three dai^b- 
ters and two sons, the younger of wboa 
died in infancy; the elder, a lieut«>n«nl ia 
the guards, was killed in Egypt. The two 
younger daughters also predeceasoj tlxir 
father ; the eldest, Frances Maria, hi* aob 
heiress, married George Charles, fourth lori 
^'emon, and was mother of Geor^je Jaha 
Warren Vernon, fifth baron Vernon [q. v.] 
The widow died at Stapleford in DecembM 
1839. A portrait of Warr?n, by Opie, bi- 
longed in 18C7 to Sir John Warren Uayta, 
barf. {Cat. of yationai Portrait*, Soath 
Kensington E.xhibition, 1867). 

(Ralf«'s Nar. Biogr. ii. 302; Naval Chn>aicl> 
(with aportntit), iii. 333, xxri, 89 ; Add. R^ 
1822 ii. 372. 1839 ii. 378; Xottii and Detby^ 
Notes and Qnerias, 1892, i. 41-4. Tbs uiuq|a 
intricacy of bis early care«r ia aegtsvatedbf tbt 
fact that naither passing eertmaite nor ital^ 
ment of aerriees has been prraerred ; and it ii 
impossible to 8»y with certAinty th«t he bad u 
service in the oavy, nominal or otherwise, befbn 
hia entry on the hooks of the HarlboroBgh. I> 
is, however, probable that ha had not. Iht 
coarse of his serriee in the MarlboTOOgh ui 
Aldeniey is shown by the ebipa' pay and auW 
books. 'The wriur is indebted to Vr. W. 
Chawner, tha praseot master of BonnaaDel. fer 
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maime nolts on his rrsidrncc (it Cambrid^v. Ses 
alio Jamex'« NarnI History, the author of which 
■bows himNelf uiiifonDly an>l, in Ihe present 
wpittT* opinion, unjnsrljr hostile to Wnrrcn ; 
•od Troadc's BAtoillm Karulos tie la ftancf.] 

J. K. U 

WARREN, JOnX BYRNE LKICES- 
TEH, third and last B.vKos DE Tablby 
fl83.')-1895), poet, the eldest son of GeorgB 
fleminp Leicester Cafterwards Warren), 
second baron (lfll-1887), was bom at Tab- 
ley Hoiis.', Cheshire, on l'6 April ISSo. Sir 
John Kleminp Leicester, first baron [q. v.], 
was his (frand/ather. His mother was Cnthe- 
rina Barbara, dau(;hter of Jerome, count de 
Sali.-^Saglio, by his tbinl wife, Uenrieftn, 
daughter of William Foster, bishop of Kil- 
more. From her he npp«>ar8 to have inherited 
the sensitive melancholy of his temjierament, 
nented by lonp sojourn with her in Italy 
I Gerraanvduring hiscbildhood. lleturn- 
to Enpfand, he received his education 
Ston and at Christ Church, Oxford (matri- 
Blatinpon200ct. 18o2,and graduating B.A. 
IStW and M.A. the next year), where he 
ned an intimate friendship with a fellow- 
lleginn, (ieorge Fortescue, whose deoth by 
I accident in 1859 produced an ineffacoablo 
impresiiion upon his mind. A short time 
before this event the friends had jointly pub- 
lished a small volume of Poems ' under the 
|»Mudiinym of George F. Preston. It con- 
tained nothing remarkable, but several of 
'Wiirren's poems were afterwards remmlelled 
bv the author and treated with more effect. 
• Ballads and Met rical Sketches ' ( 1860), ' The 
^■breshold of .\tride8'(18(Jl),and 'Glimpses 
^BF Antiquity ' ( 1 862) followed under the same 
t^aeiidonym, and all fell dead from the press. 
More power was evinced in ' I'rtuterita' 
(18(V1), ' ICclogues und Monoilramas'(1864), 
and 'Studies in Verse '(I860), all published 
■under the pseudonym of ' William Lancaster.' 
The blank-verse poems of which these 
olumu.'i chiefly consist are Tennysonian in 
jrle and isubstance, but the freshness of the 
tural descriptions reveals a man who bad 
oked on nature with his own eyes. Upon 
KTing Oxford, where he had gained a second 
in classics and history, Warren, after 
brief interlude of diplomacy under Lord 
litford de Iledcliffe at Constantinople, was 
1860 called to the bar from Lincoln's Inn : 
Bt probably had no serious intention of 
Allowing till- law, for which be laboured 
ader every imaginable di.squalification. lie 
lifested some interest in country life, 
nine and long continui^d to be an officer 
' the Cheshire yeomanry, and in 1868 un- 
osfully contested Mid-Cheshire in the 
eral interest. I'pon his father's second 
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marriage, in 1871, be took up bis residence in 
London. 

The interval had been distinguished by 
three considerable efforts in verse. ' Philoc- 
tetes,' a tragedy, published anonymously in 
186«, is the most powerful of Lord de 
Tabley's works. It departs from the Greek 
model in the introduction of a female cha- 
racter and in its gloomy pessimism, as re- 
mote as possible from the reconciling effect 
which Greek art aimed at producing. But 
these divergencie.s at all eventa preserve it 
from being a mere copy of Sophocles ; nor 
is the influence of either 'Tennyson or Brown- 
ing very apparent. The principal choracter 
seems in not a few respects a portrait of the 
author himself. ' Orestes,' a tragedy, pub- 
lished anonymou.sly in 1868, was hardly less 
fiowerful than ' Philoctefes," but attracted 
ittle attention. The volume of poems mo- 
destly entitled ' Uehearsals,' and also pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of ' William 
Lancaster,' indicates that the influence of 
Tennyson, though still strong, was yielding 
to that of Browning and Swinburne. 'The 
Strange Parable,' however, and 'Nimrod,' 
blank-verse poems very finely conceived, 
strike an original note, and ' Misrepresenta- 
tion ' is intensely individual. In another 
miscellaneous cnllection, entitled with equal 
modesty ' Searcliiiigtlie Net' (1873), the au- 
thor for the first time placed his name upon 
the title-poge. Here the poet's power, his 
dramat ic efforts apart, culminates in the gran- 
diose 'Jael,' the singularly intense ' Count 
of Senlis,' and the pathetic 'tJcean Grave;' 
and OS the volume is mainly concerned with 
the description of nature and the expression 
of subjective feeling — departments in which 
he was entirely at home — he is less indebted 
than formerly to his predecessors. Had he 
now done what he did when, twenty yean 
afterwards, he published a carefully win- 
nowed selection of his poems, be must have 
taken n high place; but he unfortunately 
gave bis time to the most hopeless of all 
poetical utiderfakings — the composition of a 
verj- long and entirely undramatic tragedy. 
Not one copy of 'The Soldier's Fortune' 
(1876) was sold, and Warren's disap- 
pointment, aggravated by private causes 
of sorrow, for a long time paralysed his 
activity as a poet. 'Seized,' as Mr. Watts- 
Dunton expresses it, ' with a di»ep dislike of 
the literary world and its doings,' he became 
almost a iiermit in London, though retain- 
ing his regard for many old friends, and for 
some, such a.s A\'. Bell Scott and Sir A. W. 
Franks, to whom he was united by a com- 
munity of tastes. His pursuits were maiw 
and interesting-, V«. vi^a. ». ^-JJ^A ivvsni*- 
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aLi:.-'-. i2ii ijna,:^ l^A- :he » ;-i r of An »n-l when the feelinjf becomes inteiue t 
-WAIT :c ■ rrirk .-: i.- I* -.1 ii-n:;T.. ^i Grerk wriwr i» thoroughlj himseU; discards ii 
■■^•■^'- iiitrrr; ir. -aii i*ixit: ; l>;:aiii*t. tativ- mannerUm, «nd emancipates him 
w"1j:- ttc::-.=.-.i : r =.i:z t :=- ini=i:^ ir> fr>>m -he influence of other poets. Thii 
iCT.y ■!! CAtm:.- j h^- r.*D*: »=i ^n- rsp-cialU the case in his dramas and int 
::;•»-*.-..-«: A=A--:ir.^f:i-=?wf»vvin> m-in.>I.}!rues approximatinir to the diw 
f'lrsii : c ;-_«t:=^ t.>^i-p.i:e#. ipi-n wh;ch wh-A f >rm so large a portion of his poeti( 
K- ?r:.i:xi i ^Tiiiir: ^rs. • A O-iii* to work. Hewill liveas an impassioned writ 

wh)c!i>se poetry for his medium, though a 
iR-ntablv a poet. As a man his eharact 
w.« on- of singular ch*rm. His most iit 
wiipab- mirr friend*. Mr.Gosse. Mr. Watts-Dunta 
r^.x->ry STSJir by »nJ Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, exhin 
th-m*elres in eiilofiies of his gentleoei 
coii^iderateness. urbanity, and hiirh-minde 
•i^int^restedness. and onlv lament the u 
iviLsh he inflicted upon kim^lf bv eiceasn 
s^n*itirene#s. 

^ 'Rrn-.:a:.«en»» by Mr. Ivlmand G«s«»i«l» 
Cjatemr-.^riry Review for 1896, rrpab!»!Mli 
■h- wr;t.r« Critinil Kit-Kats: ootioe 'jt Jit 
!.:=*:■ re Warts- I>unton in the AthcMM rf 
ISM: Sir Moiint.scuarT Grant VdTy 
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■ Toe:* of 
Vrl-v:i-a fr.^ai 
Ij"ri i-' TAbley'* r-vu;-. w'.:'z an apprecia- 
t:v- or;:lo;>n:. T';;? i :■;: -r o-ijll n.'it bu*. 
ft-fl eno-'>-rai>^i: i- i. I'.th .> .: -h *-iIl *Iacenf!y 
Prluotar.: to mdkr la rh-r trial of :he publii." 
he hS'l Li-h-rto :"--.:r. '. <.•• ur.ci.-'njeniai. suf- 
fenfd hiaise'.ft-> Wprr>-iird by Mr. Watts- 
Punt, ^n aai Mr. John I..ir.-» tor«>uM:sh th- 
br-Tt ■■>; hi? p-va!*wit!i»-.l.iitl ^n*. Th- vo'.ume. 
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;:i- T3 7 prefiied to the Flora of Ch«riii». I«f. 
.V-.J =!> r.otii'e in the Spect.^tor of 7 Dtf. IJM, 
;er»>E..'. knowledge.] jj. & 

WARREX, JOHN- TAYLOR (1-i- 
l"-4s»i. physu'ian. bom in im, w«5 tlwsi 
•if Thomas Warren of Dunstable, Sedht 
fhire. Reentered Metxrhant Taylors' kW 
in ir>0. and afterwards studied msJiriw* 
aai Lyr-oal" ."^i. <THmri:e'i« Hospital, where Le becuKi 
M-v with i'.!.;*trati.-as by f;iv>arire pupil of the preat «unrwo,Jiib 
( . S. r.iu'kvtt*. V..i:i-.-.i fill publio re.>v- Hunr.-rt 17i>>-irs»3rq. v." At iheoiwtaii 
nitia for -ne«':. >!i:il i—oivd ratirv'.y for- of war at the French rerolution H'm« 
.;->v.-n. A sue-- -'.::■..: \ ^lum-, issueil in was app<.'iinted assistant surj^eon in tlwiU 
1"<!»"> a< a Jrv'-inl s-.-ri— ■•( the f-iivr'^iin^. .Iraci^-JH', a regiment rai-sed for wrriwii 
ov.;M U'lr rival t'::- *-K-ote 1 work of thiry .Iamai>-a. .Vfter serving in th«ti<li«l*'| 
yvarj!. but pr ■v».l th.t mu,-h mi.:ht still hav- s ime time he was ordeivd to St. Do«i«P 
\u--n ••\|>ecTi?.l fr->:n the auth.ir if his physicsil Then.- h- wa< appointed !>urgeon of I 
l«jwfrj h:vd not brj'.in to forsake him. A black rrjiment, but before joininjr, <""*■ {, 
naturally delicate c- institution, uniermined to the raortnlitv among European oSeS] 
by an attack of indu-nza, gradually cave he wa,* nominated surceon to the iSrf ~ 
way. and he di'-l s>mewhat suddenly on fantry i>r Welsh fusiliers, and them* ' 
•J-2 Nov. 1^9'i. II- was burifl at I.ittle Pe.>- promotcl to the post of staff furp«i<«-™ :t. 
v.T. Cheshire. He was unmarried, and the forces. In 1797heretumedtoEiigl«''^'^*^ 
jieeraze b>-c3me>'\tinot. while the tjjironetey invalids, and. having distingui'l^ 
devolved on a di-'ant cousin. by hi* activity and skill, he was ' 

De Tabley wa.- eijually ft'gretted as apoet the recruiting' depot in Chatham 
and as a man. In the former capacity he subs«^quently at Gosport, and finaU.' 
ninnot be named am ing those who have been Isle of Wight, where he pained ll*'' 
p'>.«s«rs.-ied by an overmasterinir inspiration, ship of Sir George Hewett 'ii. v.", tb 
He ha.H little lyrical gift, his pQ<>ms usually munder of the forces stationed tiiere. 
convey the impression of careful conijwsit ion, ■ In 1805 Warren was appointed '. 
and hi.s principal claims as a mere writer inspector of militaty hospitals ••' 
are the ' brocaded,' as Mr. Gosse happily ex- ■ placed in charge of the home defiiO 
premises it, .stateliness of his diction,the vivid . In ll>08 he proceeded to Spain mtki* 
originality of his natural descriptions, and tachment of English troops, and, ito' 
an occasional pungency of phra.se. But if the present at Vimiero, accompanied St 
pfU't sometimes dv»avv*'W*, the man is ever I Moore on his expedition. When tb»< 
visible. His emotwas mc tX^w*.^* %<iwiMft,\«oiV!i«ted at Coruna he was jlo' 
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h of the wounded, and was the last 
bh oHii-er to leave the shore. In l81fi 
IB appoiiite<i inspector-gciiornl of hospi- 
Bucceeding liis friend .lames Borland 
ij in the Mediterranean station, lie 
D from the regular service in 1820. 
feted for many years as vice-president 
(Army .Mediiiil Benevolent Society for 
8, and a.* trustee of the Society for the 
«of -Medical Urticer*. In 1843,inrecoc- 

iof liis services, a silver vase was ])re- 
him hy his hrnther officers and friends. 
bd on Oet. IS49 at his hnn.ie on the 
le Parade, Brighton, and was (iiiried in 
^ily vault at South Waniborough, 
ishire, where hia brother, Thomas 
I Warren, was rector. In If^OO he 
td Amelia, daughter of the Chevalier 
si. She survived him, leaving an only 
ter. 

It. Mag. 1849, ii. 543 ; Roliinson's Krgiiiler 
■chant Taylors' .School, ii. 149.1 

K. I. C. 

LRREN, .lOSKl'ir (180-1-IH81), 

|an, wa.s born in London on '20 Marcli 

I He first studied Die violin, afterwards 

.anoforte and urgau under .1. .Stone. 

early age he eondiieted a society of 

rs, for whom he wrote two sym- 

and nmnv other vocal and instru- 

pieces (I-ktis, liiographlf Unicer- 

'dft M tisicietm). In 184.5 he was 

Bted orgiuiLst of St. Mary's Roman 

lie church, Chelsea ; several masses 

laaller works were compo.sed lor and per- 

fd lit the services, but n-raiiiii in raanu- 

|b .Some pianoforte pieces of Warren's 

ubliahed. In 1840 he entered into 

s with the Krm of Cocks & Co., and 

or arranged a large ijaautity of music 

m, including a collection of chants, 

of Bach's clionil-harmoiiisings( 1841'), 

rister's Ilandbonk ' ( lls.'il!), and very 

arrangements for the pianoforte and 

Acertina. Warren also wrote a number 

W\i\ short treatises upon composition, 

pral writing, organ-idaying, and mnilri- 

l^ng, and a metliou lor tliecuncerlina 

wa.s very succrssfiil. He look an 

IJlart in the revival of early English 

Kvhich distinguished the* Ixfurd raovo- 

And in Noveral)er 184^) projected a 

it ion of Boyce's 'Cathedral Music,' 

I Ava» published in 1849. .\s an anti- 

I AVarren was far more accurale and 

^tjrthy than Edward Francis Itimbault 

Ij and the two, once intimate friends, 

p estrangeil, and sneered in their pre- 

It each other's puhliciitions. Late in 

Farren fell into poverty ; his valuable 

f, which included some of the most 
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j iiuportant early English manuscripts, was 
parted with piece by piece. Finally he be- 
came i>aralysed, and was saved from destitu- 
tion by Mr. W. II. Cummings. He died 
at Be.xley on 8 .March 1881. 

Warren is remembered by his splendid 
edition of Boyce, which is far more valuable 
than the original; he added a complete organ 
accompaniment, and inserted extra services 
by Crevghton and Tumkins, movements 
from services by Blow, Cbild, and .Miirich, 

' Parsons's ' Burial Service ' from Low's ' Short 

j Directions for (he performance of Cathednill 
Service' ( 1661 K anthems by (iibhons, Byrd, 
Blow, Tallis, and Tomkiijs, with.some chants, 
and the symphoiiieu to the anthems by Pel- 
ham ilumfrey and Blow. A life of Boyce 

' and Uvea of the composers represented are 
prefixed; and the accuracy, di.scrimination, 
and taste .shown in the editing have always 

j bt'en warmly praised by English and foreign 
critics. Worren, in eonjiuiction with .fohn 
Bishop of Chelteuhani, uho began in 1848 to 
issue a aimiUir selection of hjiirly Itjilian, 
German, and Flemish music for the catholic 
church, under the title of ' Kepertorium Mu- 
sicse .\nti4(Uie,' but only two parts appeared. 
They were e(|ually gtxjd models of e<llling, 
as was also the collection of Hilton's' Fa-las ' 
(London, 1844, fnl.), which Warren edited 
for the Musical Anti(|uarian Society. 

[Grove's Diet, of Music and Mnsicians, iv. 
38;i ; Musical Times. Fcliraai-y 1898; Warren's 
Works and prefaces to |iulilicatiuos.J H. D. 

WARREN, LE.MCl-M. (1770-1833), 
major-genera!, born in 1770, entered the 
army as an ensign in the 17th foot on 7 March 
1787, obtained liis lieutenancy in the regi- 
ment on '27 Oct. 1788, and was for some 
time on board Lord Hood's fleet, in which 
the regiment served as marines. On \'2 .lane 
1793 he raised an independent company of 
fiKJt, of which he was appointed captain; 
but on '2 .Ian. foHowing exchanged to the 
-7lh (Inniskillings), then forming part of 
Lord Moira's army encamped at Sout Lumpton. 
He .«er\ ed with Ihe regiment in Flanders in 
17(14 (I under the Uuke of York; and was 
present at the siege of Nimeguen, tbe fortie 
ofti Nov., and commanded the advanced pic- 
oiiet of the garrison. He accompanied the 
force under Lord Catlicart sent to attack 
the French army atBommel,and was present 
at the action of Geldermalsen in .Tanuary 
1796. 

lie embarked with the 27th Inniskillings 

for the West Indies in September I79t>, and 

commanded the grenadiers of the regiment at 

the storming of the enemy's advanced posts 

, at Jlorue Fottuafe, Sx, V.Mava.-, vlV >>;*. t<3&.- 
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elusion of the operarionx he was corapHlIed 
by sickness to return to England. He served 
in the expedition to Holland in 1799, in- 
cluding the actions of :27 Aug., 19 Sept., and 

2 and ti Oct. 

He served us u major of the 27lh Tnnl.?- 
killings, to which rank he wa.s promotwl on 
31 Dec. 1799, in the expedition to Fcrrol in 
1800; and in the Egyptian campaign of. 
1801, including all the operations before 1 
Alexandria, receiving the Sultan's medal for 
the campaign. lie was promoted to lieu- 
tenont-colonel in the 27th regiment on | 
16 Aug. IHOI. Ill' served in the expedition 
to Sicily in 1809, and afterwonls on the east j 
const of Spain. He commanded a brigade ' 
at the battle of Costalla and the siege of ! 
Tarmgona, and subsequently was present at 1 
the blockade of Karcelona. 

On 4 June 1813 he was promoted to the I 
rank of colonel in the array. He accom- 
panied the division of the Hritish army 
across the Peninsula to Biiyonne, ond thence ' 
to Bordeaux, where the 27(h immediately 
embarked for North America. lie joined 
the Ist battalion of the InniskiOings before 
Paris in 1815, a few days before the entry | 
of Louis XVin. He was promoted to the | 
rank of major-general on 12 Aug. 1819, and I 
died suddenly in London on 29 Oct. 18X3. i 

[History of the 27th InniskiUiiigs; United ' 
S<«rvice Magazine, 1834 ; .\rniy Lists.] R. H. 

WABREN, MATTHEW (lft42-1706), 

nonconformist divine and Tutor, younger son 
of John Wan-en of Otterford, Somerset, 
was born in 1042. He was educated at 
Orewkerne grammar school, and St. John's 
College, Oxford, where hc! matriculated on 

3 July lli58. .\t the Kestoration he left 
Oxford with his tutor. .Vfter a year at Read- 
ing he returned to Otterford. ond began to 
preach. He held no benefice, but was silenced 
by the Uniformity Act, 1662. After this he 
employed himself us a tutor. 

Warren wiui one of the first noncon- 
formists who trained students for tho mini- 
stry. The date at which he began this work 
is uncertain, but it was not later than lti71, 
when John Shower [q.v.] entered with him. 
Among his early ]>upil8 was Christopher 
Taylor (<J. 20 Oct. 172.3), In whose ordina- 
tion at Lyme Uegis, Dorset, he took part on 
25 Aug. 1(387. By this time he had removed 
to Taunton, where, in conjunction with 
Emanuel Hartford (d. 4 Aug. 1 70t(, oged 05), 
he founded a dissenting congregation under 
the declaration for liberty of conscience 1 
(1087). At Taunton he continued his aca- 1 
demy; his most distinguished pupil was 
Henry Grove [q. v.] Warren's own views 



and methods were old-fashionad, but h» 
encouraged his students to read modem 
l>ooks and promoted biblical criticism. Hk 
was very successful in his congregation at 
Paul's meeting, which is said to have had twn 
thousand adherents; it ranked originally a* 
presbyterian, but is now indp|>endent. Hi" 
died at Taunton on 14 June 1706. Hi* 
funeral sermon was preached by .Tolin Sprint 
of Milbouruport. He was married ana left 
issue. Christopher Taylor wrote B l^atiu 
e])itaph for him. 

fFuneml Sormnn, 1707, with nppended m»- 
moir( probably byt^hristophorTnylori; C'alamy't 
Coneintiation, \7'i7, ii. 747 ; Amory's PreCice Iv 
tiroves Works. 17lf. p. xiv; Wilsoo's Di»s«it- 
ingChurclieK of Londuii, 1808 11. 309, 18M ir. 
393 ; Muroli's Hist. Prcsb. ficn. B*pt. Cboreliei 
in We»t of Knglund. 183.5. p. ly-i ; Jamo'f 
Hist. Litig. and Logis. Presb. Chnpcis aad 
Charities, 1867, p. 676 ; Foster's Alumni Oiot 
1500-1714.] A. G. 

WARREN, PELHAM (_1J7!^183.5), 
physician, born in London in 1778, wu llir 
ninth son of Kichurd Warren [q. v.], phyti- 
cian to George HI, by his wife Euzabetb, 
only daughter of Peter Shaw [q. v.] Frede- 
rick \\'arren [q. v.] was his elder brother. 
He was educated at Dr. Thompson's school 
at Kensington and at Westminster school, 
whence he proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

He graduated M.B. in 1800 and M.D. On 
2 July 1805. He commenced practice ia 
London immediately atter he had taken hii 
first degree In medicine, and on 6 April 1603 
was elected physician to St. George's Hos- 
pital, an office which he resigned in .Vpril 
1816. He was odmitted a candidate of tiif 
College of Physicians on 30 Sept. ISOO, and 
a fellow 30 Sept. 1800. He was censor in 
1810, Har\-eian orator in 1826, and olett 
11 Aug. 1829. He was elected fellow of tic 
Hoyal Society on 8 April 1813. On 24 Jul' 
1830 he was gaietted physician extraordinary 
to the king, but he declined the honour. B« 
enjoyed one of the largest practice* io ihn 
metropolis, was an accurate and careful ob- 
server of disease, and a very sound practiaJ 
physician. He was an accomplished classi- 
cal scholar and a strenuous vindicator of iLe 
character and independence of the medic»l 
profession. His manners were cold wd 
abrupt. He died at Worting House, new 
Ba.-iingstoke, cm 2 Dec. 183.'). lie was buried 
in Worting church, where there is a tablet 
with an inscription from the piMi of his friend 
and schoolfellow, Henry \ intent Bayley 
[q. v.], canon of VV'estmin.ster. 

He married on 3 May 1814, Penelope, 
daughter of William Davies Shipley [q. v.], 
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iQ of St. AsBpIi, who, with seven children, 
iurvived liim. In 1H.'57 his widow presented 
lllii portrait, painted and engraved by John 
fLinnell, to the College (if Physicians. 
►- His only jmblished work was: 'Oratio 

^ llarveiunii prima in Novia ledibus Collegii 
llftbitA SeJCt. Kalend. Jul. an. MDCCCXXVI,' 
ttndon, 1827, pp. 32, 4to. 

[Monk's Coll. of Phys. ; Medical OaiettB. D«- 
Bembor laS-V Recordg of Roj'al Socit-ly ; Cat. 
Brit. Mas. Ijihrnry ; Barker and Stcnnine'a Weat- 
aiuBter .School RcgisttT. ] W. \V. W. 

WAKREN, 8[R PETER (1703-1752), 
rice-ad in irnl, boni in I7U.'?, was the youngest 
1 of .Mifhiii-1 A\'ttrren of Warrenstown, co. 
teath. Hi.i elder brother, Oliver, was also 
captain in the navy. Ills .sister .\nne 
aarriedChrisloplier .Iolin.«nn of Wurrrntown, 
ad was mother of Sir William Johnson 
[^q. v.] Peter Warren, after having been borne 
>u the books of the Itye as an ordinary sea- 
nan for nearly two years, entered on board 
llie Kose as o volunteer per order in the 
early part of 1717, served in her for nearly 
Bve years with the captains Arthur Field 
►nd'rhomas Whitney, and piused his e.varai- 
atiou on 5 Dec. 1721. Tie was afterwards 
pn the (iiiernsey, oii the coast of Africa, with 
Captain Francis Percy, by whom he was pro- 
doted to be lieutenant ou 23 Jan. 1722-3. 
)n 28 May 1727 be was promoted by Sir 
Tohn Xorris, in the Baltic, to command the 
Jriflin fireship, and a few week.H later, 
19 June, to be captain of the 70-gun ship 
llrafton. In 1728 he commanded the Sole- 
ly frigate in the West Indies: in 1729 the 
!jeopard. in the fleet at Spithead, under Sir 
Jharle.s Wager [q. v.]; in KTO the Solelmy 
lin ; in 1734-5 the Leojiard, one nf the 
Btemsquadron under Sir John Norris ; and 
1 December 1735 commissioned the 20-gun 
igate Squirrel [see Assos, Groboe, Lord] 
or service on the coast of Carolina and North 
America. He remained on that station for 
learly nix years, with a break in the middle 
-apparently in the spring of 1739 — when 
ke was token by Sir John Norris to advise 
5ir IJobert Walpole in th(! first di.scontent* 
rith Spain, because, be said, ' 1 had been 
luch employed on the coast of .\merica' 
tParl. Hist. xiv. 617) ; and ' I was again sta- 
lioned upon the coast of .Vmerica and was 
it New York when the orders for reprisals 
rrived.' In January 1741-2 he was ap- 
ointed to the Launcoston of 10 gtins, on the 
l^eeward Islands station, where, in 17-H, be 
ros moved into the Superbe of 60 guns, with 
, broad pennant as commodore in command. 
The appointment proved e.xtremely lucrative, 
upwards of twenty valuable prizes, iucludUig 



one worth 2.">0,0(>0/., having been made by 
the shijis under his orders. 

Early in 174.'5 he received orders to take 
his little squadron north, and co-operato 
with the colonial troops in the attack on 
Louislxiurg. (in 25 April ho established u 
close blockade of the harbour, and on the 
80th the troops were landed in GnbarusBay. 
The place was ill-prepared for defence, and 
the garrison was in a state of mutinv; but 
the colonial army was also but poorly pro- 
vided for attack ; and tin? town, t hough re- 
ducetl to great straits by the close blockade, 
held out till Warren, having had his squadron 
strengthened by reinforcement.s from Eng- 
land, forced h is way into t he harbour, when the 
governor immediately capitulated, 27 June. 
Several vessels laden with uiilitary stores 
had been captured during the siege, but 
others, mtTcliant ships of enormous value, 
were taken afterward.*. Louisbourg was then 
the ])bice ol' call for Fnmoli shijis homeward 
bound from the East Indies or the Pacific; 
and by the simple stratagem of keeping the 

1 French tlag flying on the forts, many of 
these ran right in among Warren's stjuadron 
iH'fore they found out their mistake. Among 
others named were two East Indiomen of 

I the respective valueof200,(KX)/.ttnd 140,000/., 
and one from the Pacific 'having money and 
goods on board to the amount of (300,000/.' 
(Bbatsox, i. 280, where a schedule of the 

I cargo is given"). 

On 8 -Vug. 1 745 Warren was promoted to 
be rear-admiral of the blue, and in the spring 
of 1747 was appointed second in command 
of the western squadron under Anson, with 
whom he took part in the defeat of the 

' FrenchsquadronotrOHpeFiuisterreon 3May. 
Warren's share in this timely victory was 
rewarded with the Cros-s of the Bnth and 

I with the appointment as commander-in-chief 
of the western squadron. Un 15 July he 

I was])romoted to be vice-admiral. Hishealth, 
however, gave way; be wa,s for some months 
unequal to active service, and the command 

I temporarily devolved on Hear-admirul Ed- 
ward IlawKo (afterwards Lord llawke) fq. v.] 
In November he again hoi.sted his flag, but 
only to .sit as president of tlie important 
court-marl iai on Captain Fo.\. He did not 
go afloat till the following spring, when ho 
wrote from the Bay of Biscay, on 16 May, 
' It gives me great concern to have had so 
little success since I have boen out, which 

I is likewise Sir Edward Hawke's case, and 
really think it owing to the enemy having 
very few ships on the sea," which was scarcely 
to be wondered at after the wholesale cap 
tures made in the previous year. This 
the last of lua 8fcXN\cfc a.'^. sks.. 
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Before his 8ucce.ss at Louisboiirjf in 174.'), 
be had been making interest with the Duke 
of Newcastle ' for the govemineut of Jersey 
(New Englaml) when it becomes vacant,' 
the having which might, he wrote, 'be an 
introduction to that of New York, where I 
should be at the pinnacle of my ambition 
and happine.ss' (AVnrren to An»on, 2 April 
1745). After tlie peace, however, he settled 
down quietly in London. He was generally 
recognised as one of the richest commoners 
in the kingdom, and itiemher of parliament 
for AVestmiusler, for which he was elected 
on I July 1747, and sat till liis death. The 
freedom of tlio city had been conferred on 
him after the victory oil" ( 'api> FinrNterre, and 
in June 17"iw he was elected alderman of 
Billingsgate ward. He declined the honour, 
on the ground that it would interfere with 
his ' military office.' He was still elected, 
and, refusing to .serve, paid the fine of 500/. 
A few (lavs afterwards he crossed over to 
Ireland, where he died of an ' iiiHammatory 
fever' on I'H July 1752. An ornate monu- 
ment, by Itoiibiliuc, was erected to his me- 
mory in Westminster .\bbey. Portraits of 
him were painted by T. Ilud.son and X. Parr 
and engraved by Faber and White (Bbom- 
lEY, p. 288). 

While in the Ijiunceston, refittingat New 
York, he married Su.sannah, daughter of 
Stephen de I.aiicy, who brought him ' a 
pretty fortune.' By her he had three daugh- 
ters: Charlotte, who married Wiiloughby 
Bertie, fourth earl of Abingdon [4. v.]; Aune, 
who married Charles Fitzroy, first baron 
Southam|)tnn [tj. v.] ; and Susannah, who 
married Colniiel William Skinner, .\bout 
the time of liis marriage Warren bnuglit a 
farm of three hundred acres on .Mauhuttan 
Island, which was considerably increased by 
a gift from the city of New York in recog- 
nition of the capture of Louisboiirg. Tiio 
property, engulfed in New York, is now of 
immense value, but it was sold by Warren's 
heirs a few years after his death. 

[Chamoek's Biogr. Nav. iv. 18-t ; Navat Chron. 
(with a portrait) xii. 2.57 : Beatson's Jfiival ond 
Military Memoirs, vol. i. ; Anson Corrcspon- 
donca, Adclit.Mi^. 1.5957; Commission and War- 
rant looks and official letters in the Public 
Record Office ; Stone's Life of Sir William John- 
son, i. 152 sq. ; Oarnean's Hist, du Canada, ii. 
190; Winsor's Hist, of America, v. 439. An 
article on Grosnwich (New York) in Harper's 
Mag. August, 1 89,3, p. 343, gives some interesting 
particulars of the Mjuibattan property.] 

J. K. L. 

WARREN, Sir TIALPH (1486P-1553), 
lord mayor of London, son of Thomas 
Warren, a fuller, born about 148(5, was 



admitted to the freedom of the Mercet»* 
Company in 1507, after serving his appren- 
ticestiip to William Buttry or Botre, one of 
the principal mercers of his time. Warren 
soon attained to the highest position as a 
merchant, and belonged to the two crest 
mercantile corporations of Merchant Adven- 
turers and Merchants of the Staple. He 
was warden of the Mercers' Company in 
1521 and master in 1530 and 1542. Hii 
wealth and influence gave him excellent 
opportunities of serving the company'^ 
interests. After the surrender of the hospital 
of St. Thomas of .\con, on the dissolutino 
of monasteries in 15^58, Warren was largwlr 
instrumental with Sir lUchard Orusham and 
other leading mercers in procuring the pur- 
chase by the Mercers' Compnn v of the chmth 
and adjoining buildings for tbeir hall. The 
buildings were vested in Warren in truif 
for the company, and he executed a seriet 
of deeds for that purpose between the year> 
1542 and 1550 ( NYatsbt, Hofjiiial r/ St. 
Thnina* of Aeon, pp. 140, L54, cf. pp. IK, 
189). 

Shortly before April 1508 Warren was in 
business in the parish of St. Mnrv .Mugda- 
lene. Milk Street (('nl. LetterA nwl Pnpm, 
Hen. VIII, i. 288, ii. 1552). In 1524 he 
carrie<l on trade in the parish of St. Bentist 
Sherehog, and, although not then forty ynam 
old, was assessed for the subsidy at the lurg» 
sum of 3,0(X)/., which was one third moi« 
than the sum contributed by any oilier 
leading merchant (I'b. iv. i. 421). 

Warren became connected with the cor- 
poration in 1528, when he was eli^ted 
alderman for Aldersgate ward on IS Jane, 
removing to the ward of Candlewick on 
26 Oct. 1531. He served the office of sheriff 
in 1528-9. In 15.32 Warren appears a< the 
largest creditor in the accounts of the gnet 
wardrobe {ih. v. 713). He was one of lli> 
six aldermen present at the baptism of Prin- 
cess Ulizabetn at Greenwich on 10 Sept. 
1533 (ib. vi. 464-5). 

Warren was twice lord mayor, in 1636-7 
and in 1544. His first election was at the 
instance of the king, who sent a letter on 
13 Oct., the day of election, to the assembled 
citizens requiring them to elect Warren u 
mayor (VVRlOTilEslBy, Chronicled, hi), Ue 
was presented to the king at We«tmia»1>« 
for approval mi 22 Dec., when his eleclioB 
was cimfirmed and he received the honoor 
of knighthood. On 26 .March 1 5.36-7 he w«» 
named, as lord mayor, immediately after the 
choncellor on a 8]>ecial commission of oytr 
and terminer for the trial of Dr. MackettU 
and others who had taken part in the Lin- 
colnshire rebellion {Cal. Letters amd Papert, 
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Hen. Vin, xn. i. 323). On 17 Oct. he waa 

appointed by comtniiision as' justiciar for the 
merchunis of (iLTinany, viz. thnw liuvinj^ the 
boust> in Luadou caUi>d Gwildelmlda Theu- 
tonk'orum nfcordinp to their privilcdges'.' 
These were tlie wi/ll-knowii merchiints i\( 
the steelviird (<V/. p. 3."iri). In the lollowiiig 
November he was appointed aoomiuissioner 
of gaol delivery for Newpite prison ( ib. p. 
406). On 28 .Ian. 1537-8 he and Chris- 
tiana his wife obtained a grunt fnr their 
sole use of the manor of Frekonham or 
Fmkenham in Sutl'olk, iind of other lands in 
Suifolk and Cambridge.^hirc of which they 
bod been co-trustees with the bishop of 
Rochester and Edward and Ahee North 
(£6. xill. i. 02; see also p. 4titi). 

Warren is described as mayor of the staple 
of Westminster iu a deed dated 20 March 
1538, and still occupied that otHce on 8 Sept. 
1640 {ib. p. 204, XVI. 9). In a letter to 
Cromwell dated from his house at Chester on 
31 Jan. 1."j39, Wurreu strongly interests 
himself on behalf of the citizens of Chester, 
of which he aj)i>ear,s to hu\e been an im- 

Sortant iuhubitant lib. xiv. i. B2). In a 
eposition taken before the lord niiiyor. Sir 
Ralph Warren, and the recortler on t.i .\ug., 
Warren is described as 'alderman and a 
gentleman of the king' {il>. .\iv. ii. 11). On 
5J9 Jan. 1 '>41 ho was appointed on the cora- 
mifision for heresies andoU'ences done within 
the city (ib. xvi. 23(1). Warren formed one 
of the 'Surrey' jury on 22 Dec. 1.">4I l>efore 
■whom Lord ^^ iUiam Howard and others 
were tried for misprision of treason {ib. 
p. 885). In addition to his busines."* as a 
mercer he had lar^e financial (leiillnj^^s with 
the crown, whose servants in I'landers and 
Italy he and the (ireshams sii|iplied with 
large suras, receiving in exchange draffs on 
the exchequer and court of uugiuentations 
(Actii (if the Privy Council, ed. Dasent, 
12-7, passim). 

►"Warren was again elected lord mayor on 
April 1544 to succeed Sir U illiani 

swyer, wlio died on Haster day, four days 
before. On 1 4 Oct. 15 19 Warren accompanied 
the lord mayor and sheriffs, and divers lords, 
knights, and gentlemen, in conveying the 
Protector Somerset through the city on his 
way from Windsor as a prisoner to the 
Tower ( WuiuTUEsi.KV, ii. 27). 

Warren, wlin was the senior alderman, 
died fif stone on 11 .Tuly 1553 at his house 
ftt Bethnnl (ireen (/i.ii. 8"). lie was buried 
on ll5 July ill the chancel of his parish 
church of .St. Sythe or St. Hennet Sherehog 
(Machvn, p. 36). The monument erected 
to bis memory and to that of his two wives, 
j^bo were buried with him, was destroyed 



I with the church in the great fire of London 
(Stow, Sureei/ of London, 1720, bk. iii. p. 
28). Lady Warren gave a beautiful gilt 
standing-cup to Lcr husband's company of 
mercers, and twenty marks to be distributed 
to the poor men of Whittington's almshouses 
yearly, at t he dinner held on the anniversary 
of .Sir Ralph's death (Watnev, Account of 
the Hospital of St. Thvt)uts of Aeon, p. 190). 
Uy his will, dated 30 June 1552 and proved 
in the prerogative court of Canterbury 5 Aug. 
1553 ( Tashe 16), Warren bt-ijueathed t-o the 
Mercers' Company lOU/. ta provide twenty 
nobles a year towards a dinner on mid- 
summer day. He was possessed of many 
manors in various count ies ( .\loRAJfT, History 
of Jii>»t.r, ii. 434 n. ; Inq. post mortem, 
17 Sept. 1 .Mary, 1653)' 

Warren lived in .Siie Lane, where his 
widow four years after hia dejvth continued 
to reside with her second husliand, Alderman 

■ Sir Thomits White [q.v.], the founder of St. 

I John'.s College, Oxford. His country house 
was at liethnal Itreen, then a very fashion- 
able part of London, where his contem- 

I porury, Sir Iticbard Gresham, also had a 

I miinsion. 

Warren was twii-e married : by his first 
wife, Christiana, he hud no issue. He mar- 
ried, secondly, Joan, daughter of John Lake 
of London, by whom he hiid two children, 
Uicluird ('/. l.'iiW) and Joan. His daughter 
Joan married Sir Henry Williamsuiftervvards 
Cromwell) of Ilincliiiihrook in lliuitingdon- 
shire, whose son Hobert Cromwell, 31.1'. 
for Huntingdon, was the father of Oliver 
Cromwell, l^ord I'rotector. This lady sur- 
vived him, and was married on 25 Xov. 1558 
to his colleague, .\ldernian Sir Thomas 
White (Machts, IHanj, p. 179). She died 
on K Oct. I572iit llitn^liinbrook in Hunting- 
donshire, the house of her son-in-luw, Sir 
lieury Cromwell, and was iiiiried in the 
church of St. liennet Sherehog (Wilu AM 
Sm it)i. History of the Twelve Princijial Com- 
jianies). 

[nrriJge'sCilizi^nsof I^>ndon)ind their Rulers; 
.'■'Imrpe's London nml the Kiugdoiii ; Clode's 
HIstury of the .Merchiiut THyUirs' Company; 
Nolle's Uisttprv of the House of C'romwoll.] 

C. W-H. 

WARREN, UICHAUD (1731-1797), 
physician, born at Cavendish in Suffolk on 
4 Dec, 1731, was the third .son of Dr. Uichard 
Warren (llWl-1748), archdeacon of Suflblk 
and rector of Cavendish, by his wife Priscilla 
(d. 1774), daughter of John Fenuer. He 
was the younger brother of John Warren 
[i|. v.l, bishop of Bangor, and, like him, was 
educated qI the yulAvt «iWiii\ o"\. \S>xi-^ /iN.- 
Edmut\ds. We ewVcxtt^ ieisMa. v.l'.J\t%vi,v:.*aa^ 
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bridge, in 1748, sliortly after tLe death of 
Ilia father, (fradualeJ B.A. lis fourth wTaiigler 
ill 17">-, ami wan elected a fellow of the 
rolli!gi*, olitiiiniii); in dUL-ceediiij;; yenrji the 
priurB awiirded to middle and senior buclielors 
for protitiency in I, at in prose compoKilion. 
He propeedp<l M.A. in lio5 and M.IJ. on 
3 July 1702. On obtainin)^ a fellowship his 
inclination directed him to the law, chance 
luatlii linn a pliydician. He Ixjcume tutor 
ul .le»iip« College to the only son of Peter 
Klinw [n. v.], physician in ordinary to 
Heorpe II and (leorge IH, acquired the 
cKtei'm of llii'pliyHician.mnrried his daughter 
KlizaUelli in I75il, and in 17li3 succeeded 
to the priicticH ol' hin t'alher-in-Uw. He 
watt iidraifted a camliilnle of the Uolleg« of 
I'liysicians on .'MJ Sept. 17(12. 

Shortly al'ler he begun to practise. Sir 
ICdvviin! W'ilniot [q. v.], the »iin-in-law of 
Kiclmrd .Mead [q. v.'', then physician to the 
court, rt'CoinmeiideJ Warren us a titling 
pernoii to iissint liiin in his attendance upon 
the I'riiici'S!* .Vuu'lia. When Wilinol re- 
tiri'il, AViirri'ii cimtinued to act as physician 
to the princess, and by her influence \\e was 
iippoinled physician to (ieorpe HI in 17(52 
on the n-signiitioii of his fnl her-in-law. He 
Wiw elected n fcdlow of the College of 
Physicinii'i (111 3 .Martli 17f};J. He delivered 
the (lulshiniaii lectures iit the College in 
17<l-t and the Iliirveiati uniliou in 17<1H. He 
acted as ciMisor in 17<U, 177t), mid 1782. 
On 9 Aug. 1784 he was named an elect. 

On T) Aug. 1751), having at that time a 
license ri'l tirnrfirandiim from the university 
of ("iinibrid^'e, he was elecli'd a physician to 
the Middlesex Hospitiil, and on 21 Jan. 
17tJltliM became physician to St. (ieorge's 
Hos[iit«l. The fvriniT appniutiiient he re- 
signed ill Xovemher 17.")S, the hitter in .May 
17tM5. In 1"H7 lie was appointed physician 
to the Prince of Wales. 

U'lirri'U died at his house in Dover Street 
on 22 June 1707, leaving ti widow, eight 
sons, and tAvo diiuglilers. lie was buried in 
Kensington parish church 011 .'til .lime 1707. 
Mrs. Inclihald, who had a great ailmiration 
for hiiu, omiposed some mourning verses to 
his memory, addressed to Mrs. Warren (Hoa- 
BBN, Life of Mr«. Imhlmlil, i. 2.>8, 2(i(), 2".)1, 
387, ii. 18-10 Of his son.s, Frederick 
Warren, rear-admiral, and Pelliam Warron, 
physician, are .simarntely notiri'il. 

W'arrenarrived early at the highest medical 
practice in Kiiglnud, and maintained his 
siipn-macy to the lust. He was in receipt of 
tt lorgt'r annual income than had been known 
to accrue from the pnictice of medicine in 
this country. He is said to have reolised 
9,000/. a year from \.\ie I'vnie of the regency 



in 1788, and he beqneatBed U> bis fasilr 
tip wards of 1/X»,000/. Bot his 
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was the fair reward of exceptiotial vmrnet 
of mind, felicity of mcmoTT-, and aoliditf ' 
judgment. 

A three-qiittrlep-len'7'1' T..,»-tr-«;f V.i: f: 
borough is in the i. 
ciuiLS. It was pre6> 1 
Warren, and was i'ii_.i. ,1 t\ , 
in 1792. There is u -1 .mi 
O. Stuart, engraved in IblO bv U. Untiv- 
lojai. 

Warren's only contributions to literstnr* 
were a paper on bronchial polvpu« and «n 
essay on the ' Colica Pictonum, both pub- 
lished in the ' Transactions 'of the CoDtjT 
of Physicians. His ' Orutio ex Hanea 
institiito' was published in quarto, Londr«, 
1700. 

[Saward's Blographiana, ii. C29, qaotad ia 
Nichols's Lilorary Anecclot«, iii. ISUh.^H**- 
kius's Memoir in the Live* of British Pkr*- 
ciana. p. '^30; Muiik's ColL <jj Phy». TcJ.'ii-; 
Wruiall's I'ostliiinions Memoirs, hi. 1S9-S0. 
Europ. Mug 1707 ii. 340, 1798 i. L'«.. !:•■ 
166-6 ; Daws SafTolk Colleclions i^ 
Addit. MS.S. 191.54 ff. 2.5J. -JCI-^. 
19173 f. 157; trold-headed Cane. -lu-X 
188-93, 20,'i- 7 : information kimilv given 
R«r. J. R. Wilson, rector of Cavendifb. I 

DXP. 

WARREN, RICIlARn Al ' 
(170.">-'- 177.')), Jacobite, son of .loh. 
of Cordutf or Courtduffe, co. DubUn, »*■ 
born about 1705. One of three TuiiSi."«t 
sons, two of whom, William ; ' ' ' ' ' 
joine<l Lolly's Franco-Irish 1 
French service, he started in c.u- 
raerchant at Marseilles ; but ou 1 
the Voiing Pretender's preparat ioii!> n 
for an expedition to Scotland, he woui 
his aflkirs, and joined his brother's 
as a volunteer. On 10 Aug. 1745 be' 
transferred as a captain \*ntbout p»f*l 
Kothes'.s Franco-Irish infaiilrv. Id * 
middle of October he embarked for Sonlnt 
landed at Stonehaven, joined the princ«« 
Fdinburgh, became aiile-de-catup to Uft 
Oeorgo .Murray tl7tX)?-]760) [q. t.", •» 
made a colonel al Rnimpton on liNot^lrf 
took part in the siege of Carlisle. Aftffth 
jirince's retreat from IVrby ho was «rtii • 
raise leyies in Atliol, and" In? col' 
Kshing-boats for the expetlition 
I/ird Loudoun'sforceof fift,.,.,. • 
posted between the Moray ami I 
was surprised and diaper«ed. i m i?j 
1 74(i he sailed from Findhom xvit h <! 
from the Marquis d'Eg^jHes, tb< 
envoy, urging reinforcements. ' H» t^0 
Versailles ou the 30th, and reMifW A 
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grade of colonel. CommissioDed to rescue 
the prince, Le embarked on 31 Aug. at Cape 
Fr6uel, mi the frigrato lleureux, and after 
^_tlire<! weeks' search took Clmrles Kdward on 
^■ftxiard, on 30 Sept., iit Locliiiaiiuagti, Inver- 
^BDess-!<hire, mid liinded him oil lO Oct. at 
^^QtoRcoir, Ilrittuiiv. Warren had i^tipulated 
^Vfor the French title of baron if he succeeded 
in his task, and James Kdwanl on i* Nov . 
made him a banmet, but with a pmhibitioii 
" publicly to assume that rank which wa.s not 
emoved till 1751. He wa- aide-de-camp 
Marshal Siixetil! 174H, received the grade 
of bripadier-peneral from .lames lidward 
|n 17.")0, and the cross of St. Limis from the 
•"renchgnvernment in ]'on. He paid 11 vi,-it 
London in ITol. He had u French 
pension tif twelve hundred livres, and in 
1764 obtained n captaincy in Itothes's regi- 
Beiit. Ill I'llli he was made a maril'chul- 
ie-camp, was naturalised in 17IV-I, and was 
ipjMunted cominandunt of Hflli'i>le, wliich 
ost he held till his death on I'i .lune 177.^. 
'nmarried, he left a will in favour of a 
roung man named Mac(.'arlhy, but his debts 
exceeded the assets. His manuscripts are 
preserved in the Morbihan archives at X'unnes. 
[Bulletin Socji-t^ Poljimathiquc dii Morliilmn, 
1892-5; Ijilleraent's Baron de Wiirreu, Viiuncj', 
1893; B«viie I{eir()>peetive, 1885; Cottin's 
ProtegA d« BiichBUinunt, 1887 ; Inventnire des 
chivus du Jlorbihaii; F. de Warren's Notice 
Famille Warren, Nancy. 1860; .Journal de 
ll'Argenson, iv. 3'20 ; CHarl's Irith Pedigrees; 
Chambers's Hist, uf Relwllion.] J. G. A. 

■WARREN, SiK S.VMCKL ( 170i)-lK39), 

ear-admiral, was Ixvrii at Sandwich on 

Jan. 1769, entered the navy in January 

|7 8 J on board the Sampson, with his kin.«- 

iian Captain John Harvey (1740-17S'4) 

[q. v.], and in her was present at the relief 

Bf tiibraltar and the rencounter with the 

lllied Heet oir Cape Spartel ; see Howe, 

^ICHAliD, Karl]. In 1793 he was ap- 

linted as lieutenunt to thu Itamillies, 

rith Captain {afterwards Sir Henry) llnrvey 

Iq. v.], and in ht-r was jircsent in the battle 

If 1 June 1794. In 179r) he was in the 

toyal Ueorge, flagship of Lord Hridport, in 

Tie action off Lorient on "J.l June. (In 

March 1797 lie was promoted to command 

lie Scourge sloop on the l>eeward Islands 

tation, where ho made many rich prices 

nd captured several privateers. In August 

ISfK) he brought the .Scourge home; on 

April IKy he was advanced to post 

ik. In IHO.'t he commanded the (ilory of 

guns, a-s Hagship to Kear-admiral Charles 

Stirling [see' under SrtBLi.vo, SiK Walter], 

the action off Capo I'inisterre, on '22 July 

Caldeb, Sik Kobkfit]. In 1806-7 he 



was again with Stirling in tbe Sampson and 
in the Oiadeiu during the operations in the 
Hio de la Plata; in IStMt he commanded 
the Helleroplion, one of the squadron in the 
Baltic, with Sir James Saiunarez (afterwards 
I.^rd de Saumare/.! [ip v.] In September 
1810 he was appointed to the President, a 
remarkably line 44-guii frigate captured from 
the French in iHtKJ, and in her took jiart iu 
the op-rations resulting in the capture of 
Java [seeSToproKD.SlRlioBEKT]. On 4 June 
If^lohewas nominated a C.IJ. After the 
iteace he successively cnmnianded the Blen- 
heim, the Bulwark, and the Seringapatam, 
in which last he conveyed the English am- 
bassador to .Sweden in the summer of 1823. 
In January I'^.'MJ lie was appointed agent for 
transports at Deptford. (Jn .". -Vug. 18;W he 
was nominated K.C.IL, and was at the same 
time knighted by tlie king; on 10 Jan. 1837 
he attained the rank of rear-iuluiiral, and 
wos made a K.(\B. on \K .April 1m39. He 
died at Southampton on ]■'> Oct. of the same 
vear. lie married, iu 180<t, a daughter of 
Mr. Barton, clerk of the check at Chatham, 
and bad a large family. 

[ MarshaU's Roy . Nav. Biogr. iv. (vol.i'.pt. ii.) 
p. 570;Gent. Mag. 1840, i.92.] J. K. L. 

■WARREN, SAMUEL (1807-1877), 
author of 'Ten Thousand a Year,' bom at 
The Hackery, near A\'rexliam, on 23 May 
1807, was the elder son of Dr. .Samuel 
Warren (1781-1m(I2), rector of All Souls', 
Ancoats, Manchester, by his first wife, .\nau 
( 1 778-1 823 i.daiigliter of iiichnrdnnd Elirn- 
beth Williams. He Avus brought up in 
an atmosphen; of devout and very strict 
metho<!ism. 

The elder Wcirren, when thirteen, sailed 
MS ail a]i]iri'iitice in his father's ship, the 
Morning IIiTahl, bound for Barbados. In 
May 1794, before she had got clear of the 
Channel, the vessid was captured by the 
French frigate L'In.-urgent. The crew, with 
those of other captured merchantmen, was 
taken to Brest and thence to Quimper, where 
over liiilf the prisoners (seventeen hundred 
out of three thousand) died of gaol-fever, 
and it was rumoured tliat the Convention 
intended to nitissncre tlie rest. The fall of 
IJobespierre led to hiunaner measures. Ill 
March 179o W'urren and his father were 
transferred to Vendrjiiio and kindly treated 
until arrangements were made for their ex- 
change a few months later. The English 
prisoners set sail in two ships from La llo- 
dielle, and Warren's vessel arrived safely 
at Mount's Buy (see 'Narrative of an Im- 
prisonment in France during the Reign of 
I Ferror,' Blackwood's May. IJeceraber 1831 
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The identity nf the nnrrntor is fixed in Gent. 
May. 18(.t2, ii. 111). Samuel Warren the 
elder became a highly intliiential W'eslejran 
minister and preacher. In 18^14, however, 
beine then superintendent of thw .Manches- 
ter district, and Jealoufi, it is said, of the 
rising influence of Dr. Jabez Buntins, he led 
an embittered opposition ligainst the cstji- 
blishment of a theulogicAl training institii- 
tion. Upon his beine, in t)ctober 1834, sus- 
pended by the district committee, AN'arren 
took the step of applying to the court of 
chancerj- for an injunction nguinst the trus- 
tees of chajHjls from which he wa.s excluded. 
The application was refused ll'o March 18;{5), 
and AS arren was in the following August 
expelled by conference (Minuter uf Confrr- 
enctf, 18;J5, vii. 542 seq.; note kindly supplied 
by the Kev. A. Gordon). He had formed 
the Wesleyan Methodist Association, which 
went out with him, fifteen thousand strong 
and the bo<ly were temjiorarily styled ' War- 
renites.' By amalgiimntions later on with 
other secessions from the main body [see 
ErEnBTT, James], they became 'The I'nited 
Methodist Free C'tuirches,' a flourishing 
body. In the meantime, in 1838, Warren 
was admitted to orders in the church of 
England by John Bird .Sumner [q. v.], then 
bishop of Chester, and in December 1840 he 
was inducted into the living of .VII Souls', 
Ancoats. He died at Ardwick, Manehe.ster, 
on '2:\ May 1862, aged 81. His jHirtrait was 
engraved by W. T. Fry, after Jackson. 

The future novelist studied medicine at 
Edinburgh in 182ti-", gaining a prize for 
English verse in 1827, and through it obtain- 
ing an introduction to Wilson ('Christopher 
North ■) and De Quincey. lie left Edin- 
burgh in 1828, and was admitted at the 
Inner Temple in that year. He practised 
as a special pleader between 1831 and 18.S7, 
when he was called to the bar. But War- 
ren's early ambitions were literary rather 
than legal. In 1823 he consulted Sir Wal- 
ter Scott on the propriety of publishing, and 
received a reply, dated 3 Aug., advising him 
to rely on the judgment of an intelligent 
bookseller. This letter, which is preserved 
among Warren's ]>apers, is remarkable for an 
unqualiBed assertion by Scott, that ' I am 
not the author of those novels which the 
world chooses to ascribe to me.' Undeterred 
by Scott's cautious counsel, M'arren began 
writing for the magazines, but met with little 
encouragement. His 'Passages from the 
Diary of a late Physician,' written in part 
during 1829, after being Iniwkeil from pub- 
lisher to publisher, were at length accepted 
by William BUckwood. Twenty-eight of 
these papers, the morbid tone of which is > 



shielded under s moral purpri^e, appeared in 
' Blackwood's Magazine' at intervals between 
August 1830 and August 18^i7. Printed in 
collective form (1832, complete 1 83d). they 
went through numerous e<litions,weretnui>- 
lated into several European langiiatres, and 
extensively pirated in America, while tbet 
still sell largely in paper covers for sixpence. 
Their literary merit is slight, but their melo- 
dramatic ]»awer is considerable. The * Uiarf ' 
was attributed to (among others) Dr. John 
.\yrton Paris [q. v.], and the ' Lancet ' pin- 
te8t«d strongly against the revelation of 
j)n(fessional secrets. 

Warren next published 'A Popular and 
Ih-acticiil Introduction to Law Studia' 
(London, 18.'15, enlarged I84o; numeroot 
American editions), an entertaining \ioA 
under an unattractive title, which was pro- 
nounced by a glowing critic in the 'Quar- 
terly l>eview' to contain 'a spice of Mon- 
taigne.' The book seems to have attracted 
to Warren a few legal pupils, among them 
Charles Keade [q. v.] A successlul scbool- 
book, ' Select Extracts from Blackstone* 
Commentaries ' ( 1837 ), was followed in 1R40 
by a tract on the ' Opium C^uestion,' whicli 
ran through four editions. 

The first chapter of ' Ten Thousand 1 
Year ' aj)peared in ' Blackwood ' for ftctobfr 
1839, and at once excited a powerful in- 
terest. Warren was anxious to disgu'iM 
the authorship, his main reason apporentlr 
being that he might ask ever\" one what he 
thought of the new novel. lie was enrap- 
tured when told that it 'beat Boz holbw,' 
and while forwarding successive parts 10 
Blackwood wrote in terms of cominl 
ecstasy about his work. * I knew you would 
all like it,' he says in one of these lt>tl4'rs, 
' for it is most true to human nature, and il 
cost me (though you may smile) a few tern 
while writing it. How I do love the .Au- 
breys ! How my heart ye«ms towudi 
them ! ' Thackeray was less benevolent to- 
wards these martyred aristocrats (cf. Bookvf 
Siiobi, chap, xvi.) 

When the novel waa completed and ap- 
peared iu three dense volumes in 1841, it 
Iind an enormous sale, was translated into 
French, Kussian, and other Iangiiagt«, and 
was applauded in the ' Uevue des I'enx 
-Mondes ' as well as in the English reviewi. 
The well-constructed plot turns upon the 
validity of certain title-deeds, and a number 
of legal points are involved. Warrea'i 
handling of these was criticised by espeits, 
and was justified by the author in elabo- 
rate notes in subsequent editions.. His lef!»l 
portraits were declared tobecaricatiire!, tiut 
the cleverness of the farcical portniti— 
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', 9?ilmouse, Oily f tiimmon, and Mr. 

iclnrilrer (Lord UnmgUam) — established 

lie book 08 one of the most fjopulur mivels 

"* the century. 

In ItU" Waireii publislied, imdtT bis 

una, ' Now and Then,' n story nf some 

J26,000 words, which whs written, iiccordinjf 

its nulhor, between 20 Nov. nnd il D>'C. 

1847, iind was published on \H Dec. The 

ik rapidly went tliroiiph three editions, 

ad Warren wu.s ' iniiudafed with corigfra- 

llations ; ' but it had it succes.4 of e.steem 

aly. AV'arren wrote to lilackwood suggest- 

ng, witli chnrminp injienuity, the terms in 

rhich a review raipht littingly be couched 

[H'illinm niarhiritoil anil Inn Sons, 1807, ii. 

It). His sole remaining essay in imafjina- 

llve literature was ' The l-ilv and the Bee: 

Ap(do({ne iif the Cry.<tal I'alnee,' written 

honour of the Great Kxhihition (London. 

^651, 8vo). The style suKgests eompari-'on 

rith Martin Tnjiper, bin il is more uljsurd 

felian anythiii(f Tu[>|ier wrote. 

Warren published three more legal manuals 

^f some vuliie: 'A .Miuuial of the I'urlia- 

Bentary Law of the 1 ii'ited Kin^rdmn ' ( Lon- 

on, 18.j2 ; again 1W57), which was followed 

'A Manual of the Law and Practice of 

lection Committees ' (London, l.S")3), and 

fBlBck-i^t one's t'oninienturies, systematically 

"bridged and adapted to the existing State 

the Law and Constitution with (ireat 

LdditioDs' ( Loudon, 18')."i and iHoti). He 

yso published several lertiuvs and tracts: 

[The Moral, Soeinl, and I'nifes.'donal Duties 

Attorneys and Solicitors' (London, 1848 

ad 18.52). four lectures delivered before the 

Bcorporaled Law Society ; ' The Queen or 

lie Pooe : the (Question con.sidered in its 

Politicjvl, Legal, and Iteligious .\specls,' in 

I letter t<i Spencer \\'«l|Hile (London, iK.'il ; 

eeral issue.-.): and 'Lnhcuir- its Itights, 

difficulties, Itiguity, and Consolations' 

[London, 185t}, Hvo). 

In the meantime Warren's progress at the 

»r was not rapid, and he consoled himself 

rith the flattering belief that the attorneys 

rere revenging themselves on him for the 

Bvere picture which he had drawn of their 

actices in liis account in ■ Ten Thousand 

, Year' of the firm of IJnirk, (iammon, & 

lap. He went the northern circuit regu- 

rly until 18.'jl, when he was made a Q.C. 

nd became a br'ncber of his inn, of which 

subsequently acted <us treasurer. The re- 

irii of till- cnnservatives to piiwer in 1852 

rtflbled his friend Spencer Walpole, the 

koine serretarv, to confer u[)t>n bini the re- 

Brdership of lliill, where shortly after his 

opointment he delivered an elabtirnli' lee- 

ure upon the ' Intellectual and Moral De- 



I velopment of the Present Age ' (printed in 

I ISS.-!). 

On 9 ,lune 1853, on the occasion of Lord 
Derby's installation as chancellorof the uni- 
versity, Warren (who had been elected F.K..S. 
on 2 .\]iril 18;15) was made an honorary 
D.CL. of (Jxford, along with Macaulay, 
Lytton, Alt.son, Aytoon, and other men of 
letters. He sat in jmrliainent for the borough 
of .Midhurst from February 18.50 to April 

I 1.'*.")!'. .V siftunch u])holder of tlieestnhlisued 
church, the ]>n)testnnt interest, and religious 
education, he signalised himself in .lulv 1858 
by his protest against Haron Kothschild tak- 

1 iii^ till' oath in the abridged form. He was 
er|ually opposed to the extension of the fran- 
chise. He vacated his seat with some reluc- 
tance in Is.JK when a mastership in lunacy 
( with a salary of 2,0(KJ/. a year) was ofl'ered 
him by Lord Chelmsford. The vaticination 
of Sir George Itose was thus partiallv ful- 

'filled: ** ^ ^ 

Thouyli envy may sneer at jou, Warren, and 
"ay. 

j ' Why, yes, he has talent, but throws it away ; ' 
Take a hint, chnngo the veoue, and stilt perse- 
vere, 
■Arid you'll end as you start with Tea Thousand 
a year. 

: A report that he had rejected Lord Chelms- 
ford's ofl'er elicited from Disraeli the remark 
that a writ ile Intuit ion iiii/iiirrti<lo would 

[ have to bti issued for Mr. AN'urreh (see Xew- 
ritstle iJitili/ C/iroiiulf, \r> Oct. 1877; cf. Law 
'/"iHic*, 20 Oct., where n, ditlerent version of 
Rose's epigram is given). 

Warren retained his recordership down to 
1874, but he wrote no more and devoted 
himself wholly to his profession. Ills ap- 
pnintment as master in lunacy was amply 
lustitied by the ability with wliicti In- fulKlled 
his functions. The masterly brevity with 
which he addressed the jury in the Windham 
inquiry (December 18itl) brandeil as practi- 
cally iri'elevanl the mass of the evidence 
produced at the trial, and prepared the pub- 
lie mind for the third section of the I^unacy 
I!fgulation .Vet of 18()2, in wliich it is laid 

] down that in the ra.se of legal iiirjuirA' the 
((ue.*tion shall be con lined to whether or not 
the alleged lunatic is of unsound mind at the 
time of such iiiqiiirv ( Wakres, Mincelltimiri, 

Mi. 2.">4; Ot.l.tVEi[," Windham Trial, 1862; 
cf. Enr-t/vl. L'rit, 9tli ed., s.v. ' Warren'). 

Warren ilied at his house, l(i Manchester 
Sc|uare, London, on 21K)uly 1877, aged 70. 
He married, in 1831, a daughter of .lames 
Hallinger of Wt«)dford Bridge House, Essex. 
11 is eldest son, Samuel Lilckendy Warren, 
was edupjited at Eton, becamo. «. ^.tW^Vax «R. 

, Wadbtim CaWegB, ^lAoxi^, ■wW-o.cfc \>a ^B»•- 
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dimted B.A. in 1B&9, became rector of Eshn ' 
(a Wadhani lirine^in IA70,and died in June ' 
1M9.'.. He puliliDiie.! in 1 ftHO ' TLe Pnirer- 
book V'emiou of tlie I'mtlmH,' wilh notes 
('Anw*. 7 June Wlb). 

In his rnlogfuil litemty vanity Warron re- 
Kcmbli'd BoKwell. The Htories in wliicli be 
upiJonrK UK tlie butt of Seijeant Murphy and 
other experienced wngs ore numerous ; but 
when bis literary reputation vins not in- 
volved hp Wan one of the (jfentlest, b«t- 
hnnrteil, (ind iinwt rcuMOnable of men. An ft 
writiT he producer remarkabb' clfects by the 
cumulative force of little points well made. 
In thin he refM-'mbles Anthony Trollope. 
He wn« poj)ulur us a bencher of the Inner 
Tomple. 

Ah n youn|;( mnn Warren i» elated to liave 
mscmbli-d an actor in appearance, with 
'dark expressive eyebrowa ' and a pale, re.st- 
leu, mobilH fuc<<. HIa portrait, painted by 
Sir J. W. Liordon, P.It.S.A., wa» lent to the 
Victorinti Exhibition bv William Hbickwood 
{Cnf. No, 3(i:t). 

Warren rejirinled lii« miscellaniM, criti- , 
cal, imaginative, and juridical (from* Black- 
wood'H .Mttgtt/ine'), in two volumes, I»n- 
don, 1H54. They includi- leiidtliy ivviews 
of Alifwin's ' Mtirlborough ' iiud " Lncle Tom's 
Cabin,' and Hume interestiiij: ' IVrsonal ]{i*- 
collectioiiH of ('liristo|)h('r North.' A col- 
lective ed i I ii in 1 if W iirren's ' Works,' including 
the ii.ivclx, the 'Lily (lud the Hee,' and the 
miwi'llnriifs, win, issued in five crown 
octdvrt voluuu's diirinu lM.">4-.5. \n edition 
of the iiuveU rilone had appeared Hi Leipzig 
in the Tauchnitr. Herics l)«tween 1H44 and 
IMl, 7 vols. Hvo. The ' I'lix^suijeH from the 
Hinry nf 11 Late i'liysiciiin ' tirst oppeared in 
book fiirin iit .\ew York in 1H31 {2 vols, 
lyino). The first dulliorised e<lition ap- 
peared nf London niid Kiliiilmrgh in INW 
{•2 vols. 8vo; riih ed. lK,'J8j. The completed 
work wntt issued in .'{ vols. In 1>'38, again 
ItMl, IHlL', 184S, iHM.nnd In one volume 
in IH.W. An edition witli ilhistrutions by 
Wliyiiipur appeared in 18(i;t. A sort of 
pnniplinirie appeared In the ' Kevue Uritun- 
niqui- ' from (he pen tif I'hilarete Clmsles, 
nnd wa.s reprinted in the ' Ijibrairie Nouvelle,' 
lSfl4, as '.Souvenirs d'lin MC'decin ' (see 
Pk'IIOT, r,ieQutiiti<inili- Lift. Urinlr, Paris, 
IS.')."!). 'Ten Thoimand a Year' iippeured In 
.'i vols. Svo, London, lx-tl,and I'hiliidelphiii, 
1811 (tii'veriil i.ssues). New editititi-* ap- 
jieared in IH-iri, 184U, 1854, 1 K.''.."i, and 1W>',I 
(' Hundred Hest Novels'). Tronsliited by 
Georges .Marie (Juifl'rey os ' I)ix nillte livres 
de Uente,' it ran tUr<m(fh the ' Journal pour 
Tons' with RTeivt uoceY^tvncc,vvviiV>N»j8,\.ta.w»- 

ijd into 8eveTiv\ \iwTo^ev«v \aw^vva%e*. Yn. 



waa aUo dnmatiotd witli aMtuja ktk 
England (by It B. Pinto in IStl) « 

abroad. 

[F<Mter'» AlaDini Os«m. l7i5-lSM:0lii>l«A 
HuQM of Blnrlnnm'). IS97. «oL i 
BUckvoid'i M<i.-'^>'.' ' itiiilroa IST; 
moir* aad ^le. :' Ttn. ikmta 
1827: Mnndei. - -j fliaiiW gdl 
p 430; Tim<9. U Jatx> 1»»1. I aal S AK.' 
1877, and 7 Jane 1895 ; L«w Tirrft, « An:.aM 
20Oct. 1877. iXamrierlj Beriew '^ 
tuu't Journal, vol. Jr. (with ; 1^- 
- ' " '• >Tir>».c.- yank 
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WARREN, THOMAS (l(lir*-iaMV 

nonconformist divine, was bom aboai l<i|T 
He was educated at Cambridge, and » 
duated M.A. In ltI.'>U he wma prcanttcolif 
uarliament to the recu»rv of Ilnuefcriiii. 
Hampshire, sequestered fn'im Frti- 
aiider. Un 22 Dec. Ititit) he wb- 
deacon and priest in Scotland bv I'luuui* 
Sydserir [(J. v.l; he was in.stitiife.'t il F<* 
\(W) to his rectory by Brian ' ' 
ond inducted 7 Feb. Me re- 
sequence of the Uniformity Act ul It/il 
According to his papers, which camp inln 
the hands of his grandson. I! ..■ ■ - 

(1711-1785) [q. %•.], he was . 
of the bishoprlcii of Salisbury an.i 
ter. L'nder the indulgence of If" , 
out a license (I July) as a pr^ 
preacher in the house of Thouia- 
at IJorasey, Hampshire. He n, 
have hnd doubts about availing ! 
James IPs declaration for liber: 
science in ltl87. He continued l- 
at Komsey for eighteen years. I 
became almost blind. He died at li 
on 27 Jan. lti!t3-4, agfnl 77, and w«.» 
in the parish cbiin-h. His portrait 
to the independent oimgregation at 1 
Ueslde.s several sermnns, lie publisbi 
n-ply to William Ey n- (d. 1 ti70> of SalU 
' Unbeleevers no Subjects of Jiistifiea^SSl 



lt>54, 4to. 

fC'alamy's Account, 1713, pp. 339. Tili 1 
Ciilamy's Continuation, 1727, i. .'i08 ; WtlkClJ 
SufJrriiigs of the Cl.-rgy. 1714. ii. 77'; . 
Nnnconfiii mist's Memorial, 180'i. ii. 268; 
Hiiil U nnett's Uist. of l):ssenCerc,, 18*8." 

WARREN, WILI.IAM <jf. \m)A 
^Kta. ivulhor of: 1. 'A piihi., ^nd f 
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nd a mieerable gouldiour ; brieflye 
buc&ing' tho cninmodyties and discommo- 
Ivtics of warre and ])eiicc". liy \V. Warren.' 
is licensed to Kiclmrd Jones iu tlie 
'Stationers' Kegister,' 7 Nov. 1»)78. No 
opy is known to exist ( Arbur, Trnn*crij>t, 
ii. 340). '2. ' A plensant m-w Fiinfie of n 
-iondlingsi device. Intitled imd cald the Niir- 
erie of Niimea, wherein is presented (to r!ie 
Brder of our Alphiihel) tlie hnindishing 
brighlnci of our Eiifjtish Gentlewomen. Con- 
rived and writtJMi in this liist time of vacft- 
ion, and now first published and couimilted 
to printing this present nmnlh of mery Miiy. 
ny GuilUim de Wiirriiio. Imprinted at 
^iidon by Uiehard Jhoues, dwelling over 
^oinst the signe of the Faiileon, neere IIol- 
aurne Bridge,' 1581, 4to, b.l. In tlie ' Stn- 
fcioiiers' liegi.ster' I lie" Nurcerie of (Jentle- 
vomans Names' is ' ttilleraled unto ' Ifichurd 
^ones on 1.". .Vpril loHl (,V;. ii, 391). The 
prefator*' matter of the volume consists of 
ome short Latio yioeius and n eu]ihuistic 
' Proivme to the (ientlemnn I'eiulers,' signed 
'W. AVnrren, Gent.,' as well iis an ' .\d- 
e«« to the Gentlcworaen of Kiigliind.' In 
lie latter Wiirrun 8|H'aks a( hiuisetf as ' your 
oor Poet and your olde friend.' Phe puems, 
I fourteen-syllahle verse, on womeii'.s iiiinus 
e.\tTavngaiit and conceited, hut the versi- 
Bcation is unusually true. The poem on 
Elizabeth is an excellent example of the 
antcmporary style of compliment to tha 
lueen. Each page of the poems has a wood- 
But border. Only two copies are known to 
rist, one at Urilwell and the other in the 
luth Library. The interest if not the merit 
the volume, which f'orser very emplmti- 
&]ly insists upon, makes it surprising that 
I has never been reprinted. 
[Corser's Colltetaneii .Vnglo-I'ofltica, T. S.iO ; 
" zlitt's Hnndlioolt, p. 643.1 K- U. 

WARRINGTON, Earm of. [See 
»TU, HENKif, first earl, ltioO_i694 ; 
BOTH, Oeokhi:, second earl. 11)75-1758.] 

WARRISTON. Loiti). [See Johnston, 
iRCHiB.iLi), l(ilo:'-K!iJ3.] 

WARTER, JOHN \VOt>D(l 806-1 87«), 

livine and unti(|uarv, liorn on 21 Jon. IHOti, 

the eldest son of Henrv de Orev Wurter 

|1770-1853) of Cruck .Meole, .'^lirop.shire, 

»Uo married, on Ut Jlarcli IHOTi, KinraaSarah 

loore ((/. 1 S<i3), daughter of A\'illiam Wood 

Marsh Hall and Hanwood, Shropsliin-. 

an leaving Shrewsbury school Hinder 

lael Butler) Warter matriculated from 

"st Church, Oxford, on 14 Oct. 1S-J4, and 

aduated B.A. 1827, .M.A. 18:U. ll.U. 1841. 

Wartcr was an inlimat^i friend of Itoben 



Soutbey, whose eldest daughter, Edith May 
Soutbey (A. 1 May 1804, il. 25 July 1871), 
he married at Keswick on 15 Jan. 1834. 
Slany letters from Soutbey to him, beginning 
on Is .March 1830, are in the sixth volumeof 
' Southey's Life and Correspondence.' From 
18;iOto 1833 he was chaplain to the Eng- 
lish embassy iit Copenhagen, and Ijecame an 
honorary membe.r of the Scandinavian and 
leeliindic Literary societies. During these 
yt'ars he travelled through Norway and Swe- 
den, was intimate with the leading scholars of 
Northern Europe, including l'ro<es8or Kask, 
and was supplied with books from the royal 
library of Denmark. By this means lie be- 
came an expert in ' Danish and Swedish 
lore, and in the exquisitely curious Icelandic 
sagas,' and read Mienuiin literature of all 
sorts, especially theologicul.' An interesting 
letter by him, written at ^ioiithey'ti house on 
17 Sept. 1833, is printed in the life of Bishop 
'Samuel Butler (ii. <J2-3). He was then 
studying the literature of .'"'pitin ami Italy 
and tlie treatises oFthe old Knglish divines. 
In 1834, just before bis marriage, be hod 
been appointed by the Hndibishon of Canter- 
bury to the vicarage of West Tiirring and 
Durrinpton, Sussex, a peculiar of the nrch- 
bisboprie, to which the chapelries of lleeno 
and Patching were then nimoxed. He re- 
mained the vicar of West Tarring from 1834 
until his death. For some years to 31 Dec. 
li^ol he was the rural dean. 

From the date of his appointment to this 
b<"neHcc he devoted liLs leisure ' to the plea- 
sant task of rescuing from oblivion every 
fact that hud the remotest bearing upon the 
history of Tarring' (Klwks and HoHtxsojt, 
U'mtrrn Sii>»e.r, p. 231 ). The result was the 
publicHtion of a valuable untiqiiurian work, 
' Ajjpendiciaet Pertinent iie: I'arochial Frag- 
ments on the parish of West Tarring and 
the Chapelries of Hecne and Dorrington,' 
1K.")3; and two delightful volumes on 'The 
Seaboard and tlie Down ; nr my parish in 
the South. By an Old \'icar,'l«'i;(», describ- 
ing the social life of its inhabitants. These 
books displayed his wide reading. 

Wnrter died on 21 Feb. 1878, and was 
buried witli his wife in West Tarring church- 
yard (the epitaphs are printed in ' Notes and 
Queries,' lith ser. vii. 30(i, 517). A window 
under the tower of the cliurcli was erected 
by Mrs. Warter as a memorial to Soutbey 
(NiruKAY, SuHxej- JIfii>ft/>iiok,\). 77). Warter 
was an old-fashioned churchman ofthe'high 
and dry ' school, and had a perpetual diffe- 
rence with the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
Ho ])ublisbed many tracts and sermons. 
His other more important ■w»T'ik% vas\\\\<A.-. 
V. *'V'lie A.t\.\ivT\\\o.\\s, >L\v\^\V%,^*s\it>,^i!Q.*t 
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Birds of Aristophanes [transliitetl,, b_v a U ra- 
duate of Oxford; 18;30. ■>. ' Teachinff of the 
J'ray.'r-l)ook.' lB«. 3. ' The last of the Old 
.Squires: n Sketch br Cedric < )ldacri',' 18.>1; 
2nded. by llev. J. ^^^ Warter, 1«01. 4. ' An 
Old Shroiwhire Oak,' edited by Dr. Uichard 
ftarnett, LL.l)., vols. i. ii. IH.'^fi, vols. iii. iv. 
1891. Although tlie publi.'<hed work repre- 
sented only selections from Warter's manu- 
script, it contained great stores of informa- 
tion on Shropshire and on the general his- 
tory of England. 

SVnrter i-ditetl volumes vi. and vii. of 
S<DUthey'8 ' Poolor ' and an edition in one 
volume of the wliole work (London, 1848). 
There was i)ublii)hod by bim in vol. xxii. of 
the ' TnivellerV Library ' a fragment from it 
which was entitled ' A I^ive Story: History 
of the Courtship and Marriage of Dr. Dove,' 
IHiiS. He also edited the four series of 
Southey's' Commonplace Book,' liS19-51, and 
four volumes of ' Selections from Southey's 
Letters/ 18ofl. A tierce review of the latter 
■work was insjjrted in the ' Quarterly Ke- 
yiew,' March I80C, pp. 4o6-ijOL It was 
probably provoked by his statement that he 
could draw up ' n uinst remarkable history ' 
of that jieriodical. Mr.^i. Wnrter began in 
1824 and continued f(tr some time a collec- 
tion of ' \\'i8e Saws and MiKlern Instances: 
Pithy Sentences in many Ltinguages." It was 
taken up bv her husband on 1 May 1850, 
and finished on 4 Nov., but not published 
until 18(11. Warter also contributed to the 
' Engli-sh Review.' 

[MfD of the Timo. 9th ed.; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, Ulh ed. : Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; 
Soulhey's Life and Corresp. vi. 229— i5 ; Knight's 
Coleurton Letters, ii. 274-9 ; Lang's Lockhart, 
ii. 2-4.] W. P. C. 

WARTON, Jt)SE('H (1722-1800), critic, 
elder son of Thomas \\'arton the elder ^q. v.], 
was bom at Dunsfold, Surrey, in 1722, at 
the vicarage of his mother's father, Joseph 
Uichardson, being baptised on 22 April. 
Thomas Wartoii [q. v.], the historian of 
English |K)etry, was bis younger brother. 
He received hi» earliest instruction at the 
grammar school of Basingstoke, of which his 
father was headmaster. Ilere Gilbert White 
[q.v.] was a schoolfellow. In 173o be was 
elected scholar of Winchester, and formed a 
lasting friendship with another schoolfellow 
who afterwards attained distinction, the 
poet William Collins. Collins, Warton, and 
» Ijoy named Tomkins wrote verses in rivalry, 
and a. poi'ui bv each was published in the 
' Gentleraiin's Magazine' in October 173!^. 
A complimentary notice of these ellbrts aj)- 
peared in the ne.\t number of the magazine, 
and was assigned by W00II, \\'arton's bio- 



grapher, to Dr. Johnson. Like AV arton, 
Colling failed to obtain election from Win- 
chester to New^ College, Oxford, and on 
ICi Jan. 1739-40 he matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, going into residence in thr 
following September. He graduated B..^, 
on 13 March 1743-4. Taking holy orden 
immeduUely afterwards, be actetl as cutut» 
to his father at Basingstoke until bis father'* 
death on 10 Sept. 1745. Subsequently hii 
served a curacy at Chelsea, but after aa 
attack of small-pox returned to Basingstoke. 

In 1744 Warton published a first volum? 
of verse, entitling it ' Ode on reading West'i 
Pindar.' It included, with other poeniii.* 
long piece in blank verse called ' Tlie En- 
thusiast, or the Lover of Nature.' Here be 
ovowed an unfashionable love of nature ksd 
of natural scenery and sentiment. Gray at 
once commended the poem hh 'all pure de- 
scription ' (Or*t, h'urA-s, ed. Gos»e,ii. 121). 
In December 1 746 ^^'arton published a snood 
volume of seventeen 'Odes on various Sub- 
jects,' most of which he bad penned vrkik 
an undergraduate. In the ]ireface hewamni 
his readers against identifying the true sub- 
ject-matter of poetry with the mor»l and 
didactic themes to which, under Pope'j 
sway, writers of verse at the time coa&iitd 
their efforts. AVarton's friend Collins \smi 
his volume of odes simultaueously. Gny 
wrote on 27 Dec. 1740 of the odd coipcidenee 
that two unknown men had published it 
the same instant collections of odes. ' E«t 
is the half of a considerable man, and rmr 
the counterpart of the other. The first 'ht. 
Warton j has but little invention, very poeti- 
cal choice of expression, and a good ear. Tb» 
second [i.e. Collins] a line faiicy, modelled 
upon the antitpie, a bud ear, great variety of 
words, and images with no choice »< all 
They both deserve to last some ye»r», but 
will not' (i'4. ii. litO). Wartou's work wu 
fairly successful, but CoUins's proved a dit- 
mal failure. Posterity ha* reversed the cob- 
temporary judgment. 

In 174ti! diaries Paulet (or Powlettl. 
third duke of Bolton, conferred on Wattot 
the rectory of AVinslade, and in April 1751 
he accompanied his patron, the Duke at 
Bolton, on a short tour in the south a( 
France under peculiar and not very ci^- 
ditable circumstances. The duke's wifewsj 
believed to be at the point of deat h, and Ihf 
duke required the attendance of ii chapUu 
on his travels so that he might tw mami'd 
without loss of time to hi.s mistress, Ijivran 
Fenton [q. v.], as soon as the ducbes* lud 
breathed her last. The duchess liIlge^<d on 
beyond expectation, and Warton retaiwd 
home in September without presiding onr 
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the diike'fl second nuptials, with the result 
that he lost the chancfs of preferment that 
the duke had destined for tbe parson who 
erformed the ceremony. On scttlin^f again 
|n England he worked lianl at a new edition 
at Virpil's works in botli Ijitia and English 
(4 vols. ITM, 8vol. lie himself trans- 
ated the ' Eclogues ' and ' Georgics/ and ho 
"epriuted Cliristopher I'itt's rendering of tlie 
.'Eneid.' Warton employed Drvden's heroic 
tjelre, and directly challenged comparison 
^ilh tliut robust translator. ile proved 1 
nore accurate, but was less vivaciou?, and ' 
iis scholorsliip was far from perfect. Of! 
Iiigher interest were Warton s appended ' 
Sesays on pastoral, didactic, and epic poetry, 
bis life of Virgil, and his notes. The pub- ; 
lication greatly extended Warton'.s reputa- | 
ion in literary circles. On H .Marcli 17o-'I 
Dr. Johnson wrote to invite him to contri- 
bute to the ' Adventurer,' with the result 
that Warton sent in the course of thi' three ^ 
ollowing years twenty-four essays to that 
eriodical. They dealt chiefly with literary 
riticism. Five treat with no little insight 
l)f Shakesp«'are's ' Tempest ' and ' Lear ' ( N'ns. 
193, 97, 1 l;l. 1 Its, and \-J-2 >. In 1753 he als.. 
Dteon ■ .Simplicity of Taste ' in the ' World ' 
{So. 56). In I'/U he became rector of I 
Tunworth, but next year, dMspairing of sub- 
Estantial preferment in the church, he entered 
Jon a new career, that of .«choulmn.Nter. 

In 17oo Warton was appointfd usher, or 
liSecond master, at his old school, Wincln'^ter 
fCollege. On 2.'J June l"'i!> the university 
lof 0.xford conferred on him by diplomu. the 
Idegfree of M..\. In 17»iW be was promoted ^ 
Ito the headmastership of Winchester, and 
Ion 15, ran. 17()H he jtrocer'tled at Oxford to 
Ithe degrees of B.D. and K.U. He reuiained 
[a schoolmaster for thirty-t-ight years. As a • 
acher Wurton achieved little succes.s. He 1 
t^w^as neither an exact scholar nor a disci- 
tplinarian. Thrjce in his lieadmaateialjip.xiui 
|tioyp openly mutinied again.it him, and in- 
JictedJmJiim ludicrous humiliations. The 
(third insurrection took place in the summer 
af 1793, and, after ingloiiously suppressing 
[it, W'artoii prudently resigiu-d his p<ist. His 
leasy good nature secured for biiu the warm 
laffeclion of many of his pupils, among whom 
Ihis favourites were William Lisle Howies 
|[q.%-.]and Ifichard .Maul [i\.v-] .\lllKui(,'h the 
[educational fame of the school did not grow 
[during his regime, his social and literary 
[reputation gave bis ottice increa.«ed dignity 
land importance. In 1778(ieorge III visited 
the college, and Warton's private guests on 
[the occasion included Sir Joshua iJeynolds 
|*nd Ciarrick (\iy\Mfi, ll'i/kfhftmictt, pp. 134- 
)153; KiHDY, Annalt of Wincheitei; pp. 404 



seq. ; WimJif/'tfr College, 1393-1893, bv Old 
Wykehamists, l.WS, 8vo). 

While at Winchester he found little time 
for literary pursuits. In 1757 he brought 
out the first volumes-dedicated to Dr. Young 
— of his notable ' Essay on the iTenius and 
Writings of Pope,' in which he adversely 
criticised the classical or ' correct ' tendencies 
of contemporary poetry as opposed to tbe 
romantic and imaginative tendency of Eliza- 
bethan poetry. The volume was favourably 
noticed by Johnson in the ' Literary .Maga- 
zine,' reached a third edition in 17()3. and 
was translated into l^ierman. It had been 
begun before Warton went to Winchester, 
and the long interval of twenty-tive years 
elapsed befon< the second volume of the 
' Rssay ' appeared in 1782. .^Iea^ while War- 
ton had meditated without result a history of 
the revival of letters in the fifti'enth century, 
based on the correspondence of I'oUtian, Eras- 
mus, Orotius, and others, and in 1784, emu- 
lating the example of his brother Thomas, the 
historian of English poetry, he announced that 
two quarto volumes of a history of lirocian, 
Roman, Italian, and French [loetry were in 
tbe pre.ss. but nothing further was beard of 
I bat design. 

In middle life and old age Warton wiis &. 
fainilisrligiirir Til tlio literary society of the 
nitjtropolis. For many years he wa.s on terms 
of more or less intimacy with Dr. Johnson, 
Ourke, (iivrrick, K'eynolds, I.ovvih, Rishop 
I'ercy, and John Nichols. In 17<il be re- 
commended 'Single-speech' Hamilton to 
nuike IJurke his secretary. When Burke 
and Hamilton ]>arled in I "ll5, Warton ad- 
vised Hamilton to let IlobiTt Chambers fill 
Burke's place. Chambers declined Hamil- 
ton's invitation, and Warton seems to have 
! suggested Johnson, who did some literary 
I work for Hamilton in I7ti5( Boswm.L, i. 519). 
' Wjirto n was, according to .Madame D'Arblay, 
a vciJubk* lum ecstatic talker on all subjects 
in general society, often bugging his auditors 
in the heat of his arguuoent {Diary, ii. 23(1). 
His rapturous gesticulations were not to the 
taste of Dr. Johnson, who ' would take ' them 
'ofl" among his closer friends 'with the 
strongest luimoiir ' (D'.\hiii.ay, Menwim t^f 
Dr. liiirneti, ii. 82). Tliere was never com- 
plete sympathy between Johnson and War- 
1 ton. .Vboiit 1 7(>0a quarrel took place bcl ween 
them al Sir Joshua lieynolds's liou.se. .lohn- 
son told Warton that lie was not used to con- 
tradiction, and Warton retorted that it would 
be better if he were. But although they 
caused each other frequent irritation, there 
WHS no [M-mianenl breach in the relations of 
the two men. In 177.3 Warton was elected^ 
u member of t,U<i Li\.e.tM^ C\vi^». Va.^rn.'it'^jj 
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signed the mund-robin ivgUing Johnson to re- 
write in Englisii hig Latin epitaph on Gold- 
smith (BosWKix, iii. 83). Johnson, on seeing 
Worton's signature, declared his wonder 
fhttt 'Joe Wiirlon, ft scholar by profession, 
should be such n firol ' (Jb. p. H4 n. ) But by 
humbler men of letters W'arton's opinion 
was highly valued. Cowper was over- 
whelmed by his approbation. ' The poet,' he 
wrote, ' who pleases a man like that has 
nothing left to wisli for.' 

Some clerical preferment was conferred 
on Warton while he was still at Winchester. 
He was ap]K>inted by his friend Kishop 
Lowth prebendary of London in ITW, and 
I'itt, the prime minister, conferred on him a 

?rebenda1 stall at Winchester in 1788. In 
78.'1. too, Lowth presented him to the 
vicarage of Chorley, Hertfordshire, which 
he soon exchanged for that of Wickham, 
Hampshire, and in 1790 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Easton. which he at once 
exchanged for that of Uj)hnm, a\m in Hamp- 
shire. The livings of liphani and Wickham 
he held for life. To Wickham he retired 
on leaving Winchester in 17S>y. There he 
devoted himself anew to literature. He 
thought of completing the ' History of Eng- 
lish Poetry ' of his brotlier, whose deoth m 
1 71)0 greatly depressed him, hut he occupied 
himself mainly with an edition of Pope's 

* Works,' which appeared in 1797 in nine 
octavo volumes. W'arton's remuneration 
amounted to ."iOO/. (NirHOLs, Lit. JUiutr. vii. 
30). On the ground that he included two 
compositions ot somewhat flagrant indecency 
— ' tlie fourteenth chapter of Scriblerus' 
and the ' Second Satire of Horace ' — Warton 
was castigated witli unwarranted severity 
by Mathias in his ' Pursuits of Literature.' 
Subsequently he began au edition of the 

* Works' of Dryden, which he did not live 
to finish. He clied at Wickham on 23 Feb. 
1800, and was buried lieside his first wife in 
the north aisle of Winchester Cathedral. 
His former pupil, Kichard ^lant [q. v.l, 
published a pamphlet of verses to his 
memory. 

Warton married twice. In 1748 he mar- 
ried his first wife, Mary Daman of Winslade, 
who died on 5 Oct. 1772. Next year, in 
December, he married his second wife, Char- 
lotte, second daughter of William Nicholas, 
who survived liim and died in 1 809. Warton 
had three sons and three daughters by his ' 
first wife. IIh lind an only daughter, Har- 
riot Elizabeth, by his second marriage (Bod- 
leian Library .V 5. ]Vhitrton 13, (T. 15-19; 
NiCHOt.s, Lit. I/ltt-ilr. i. 228-9). His sons — 
Joseph (A. 1750), Thomas (1754-1787), and I 
John {b. 1 75(3) — look holy orders. 



A portrait by Sir Joshua Keynolds it ia 
the t'niversity Gallery in tlie Taylomo 
building at Oxford ; a replica i» at Winche*- 
ter College. An engraving by R. Cudm 
wa« prepared for Wooll's ' Memoirs' (18081. 
A monument to Warton's memory by Flai- 
man was erected, at the expense of Old 
Wykehamists, in the south aisle of "Winchfa- 
ter Cathedral. 
I 'Wurt on deserves remembrance as a l 
and sagacious critic. He was a literary,' 
a philological, scholar. Ilis verse, altLuagli 
it indicates n true appreciation of natanl 
scenery, is artificial and constrained in ex- 
pression. He WHS well equippt>d for the rok 
of literarj- historian, but tiis great desigusia 
that field never passed far beyond the stagp 
of preliminary meditation. Itwa.s oiAletiet 
of the revolution which overtook lit^'xarr 
criticism in England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that his chief work was done. In th* 
preface to his volume of ode« of 1 74«5 he midt 
a firm stand against the prevailing tendency 
of Engli!*h poetry. He was convinced, bv 
wrote, 'that the fashion of moralising invew 
had been carried too far.' The f rue ' facultia 
of the poet' were 'invention and imag^ni- 
tion.' W'arton's ' Essay on the Irenius aod 
Writings of Pope' was doubtless sugvettd 
by resentment of Warburtoi\'^ nonJitOM 
and polemical not^es on Po]m '- ical 

views. Warton was mon» liua 

Warburton of the felicities of I'ope's stylf, 
but his main object waa to prove that 'oo^ 
rectne.9»,' which had long been held to belh* 
only test of poetry, was no test at all. Tbc 
genuine spirit of poetry was to be found sot 
in the moral essays of Pope and his didactic 
disciples, but in the less finished and less rt- 
g)ilar productions of writers of the temper of 
the Elizabethans and the Jacolwans. Spenier 
was, in his opinion. Pope's superior. Fmo 
want of force of character, Warton never 
gained a first place amonghiscontemponirief, 
' but he claims the regard of students of liter»- 
ture for the new din-ction which he imprsMed 
on English poetical criticism (Pattisot'i. 
Warton's edition of Pope, produced at the 
close of his life in 1797, supplies many nota 
that are superfluous, ondal most all of them an 
needlessly verbose, but the book abounds ia 
personal reminiscence and anecdote as wellu 
in cultured and varied learning. Warton'i 
edition has been superseded by that of Messrt- 
Elwin and Courthope, but in literary flavour 
it has not, in the opinion of so good n judge 
as Mark Pattison, been excelled. After his 
death some of his note.s appeared in an edition 
of Dryden's poet ical works, undertaken bTkii 
younger son, John (1811, 4 vols. Nvn^. Job 
AV'arton projwsed to follow tliis by sdectJODi 
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bm the correspondence of his father and 
uucle Thomas; but these were never issued. 
A first volume of selections from Warton's 
poetry and correspondence appeared in 1806 
\uider the editorship of an old Winchester 
pupil, John Wooll, who supplied a lonff bio- 
ftmphieal preface, aboundinp: instilte<leulogA-. 
WoolTs promise of a second volume was not 
' JiUed. 

jiographical Memoirs of the lata Rov. 
eph Warton, D.D., lo vrhich are added a 
ction from his wurks. and a Literary Cor- 
ondence . . . by the K«v. John Wo<jll, toI. i 
] pabliohed), 1806, 4tu; Munt'a Verses to the 
Bory of Joseph Warton, D.D.. Oxford, 1800, 
to; E. R. Whartou's mnnusoripi history of 
Warton and Wharton families in Budleian 
Library; Gent. Mag. 1800 i. 287, 1845 iii.460; 
Nichols'?. Lit. Anecd. vi. 168-74 et pussim; 
Drako's Essays. 1810, ii. 112-51, 315 ; BrydRess 
Consura Literaria, o<). 1807, iii. 18 el seq.; 
Bcfwell's Johnson, i-d. Hirklieck Hill ; John Den- 
Dis's.Stuiiies in English Liteniturp, 1876, pp. 192- 
226 (essay on 'The Wartuns ') ; Mark Pattison's 

Bpays, e.l. Nettleship, ii. 368-73.] S. L. 

WARTON, ROBERT (rf. 1557), bishon 
8ucce.ssively of St. .Vsaph and Hereford, 
probably bom in the late years of 
hfteenth century. lie is known by 
ious nume«, or rather by varieties of two 
"arfew or Purefoy or Parfey, on the one 
,d ; Warton, Wtarton, or Warblington, 
the other. In the records of his election 
nt, contirmution, and consecration at 
it. Asaph's, his name is given as Wanton. 
On the other hand, the arms the bishop 
used were those of the Parfews or Purefoys, 
and there were members of that family con- 
nected in various ways with the cathedral 
■when Warton was bishop of St. Asaph. Arch- 
deacon Thoma.9 concluiics that tlie family 
name was Parfey or Parfew. and that the 
local name of Warton in various forms was 
adopted. Robert. Warton was a Cluniac 
monk, and becume abbot of Bermoudsey. 
In liii") he is said to have proceeded B.l). 
at Cambridjfe. The list of supremacy ac- 
knowledifuients in in the recora office does 
not include that of Bermondsey, but it .seems 
clear from his subsequent history that Warton 
signed. On 8 June 15;it> he was elected 
bishop of St. .\saph, but retained his abbacy 
in commendam till lo3H, when the abbey 
-wo/i suppressed, and Warton received what 
■was for that time the very large pension 
of 33.3/. 6«. 8rf. 

Wurtoii lived mostly at Denbigh. Me 
took part in lo37 in the drawing up of 'the 
Institution of a Christian Man.' On 18 Aug. 
1538 he received the surrender of the white 
friars at Denbigh, and in WiQ he cautiously 



commended confession as very requisite and 
expedient, though not enjoined by the word 
of God. He had a plan, the revival of a 
plan of 1282, for removing the seat of the 
cathedral and grammar school to Wrexham, 
and he wrote aoout it to Cromwell soon aAer 
his appointment. Afterwards he thought of 
Denbigh, where ho was in 1538 made free of 
the borough. In 1537 he was present at 
the christening of I'rince Edward and the 
funeral of Jane .Seymour; in 1538 he was 
at the reception of Anne of Cleves, the 
declaration of whose nullity of marriage he 
afterwards signed. From a letter preserxed 
to Cromwell, it would seem that he liked to 
live in his remote diocese ; when in London, 
even after the dissolution, he seems to have 
stayed at Bermondsev. In l.>48 he was one 
of those who in the drawing up of the Book 
of Common l^rayer represented the Bangor 
use. In 1551 he was placed on the council 
for Wales. 

At the beginning of Queen Mary's reign 
he was retained and was made a member of 
the commission which exjwUed most of the 
bishops (cf. Stkvi'E, .AfemorialM, m. i, 153). 
He himself was on 1 March l.>')4 translated 
to Hereford in place of John Harley, who had 
been deprived. He died on 22 Sept. 1557, 
and his will was proved on 21 Jan. 1557-8. 
The charge of wasting the revenues of the 
see by building new palaces seems to resolve 
itself into a charge of rebuilding or restoring 
the.se rather small houses. It has been 
pointed out that u.s late as 1604 the palace 
at St. .'\saph had only one or two rooms 
which were floore<l. 

(Information kindly given by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Thomas, F.8.A. ; Coo|wr's Atfaeoa> Canta- 
brigienses, i. 171, 550; Ellis's Orig. Lettirs. 3rd 
s«r. iii. 96; Machyn's Diary (Cnmden Soc.), 
p. 58; Rurnet'H Hist, of the Reforniiition ed. 
I'oeook ; Strype's Works (General Index) ; 
Dixon'n Hist, of the Chureh of EnglHnd, iv. 137, 
141 ; Letters and Papers of Henrv VIII, x. 
1256, XI. 580, XII. ii. 202, &c., xm.'i. 821, xiv. 
!i. 646, &C.1 W.A.J. A. 

WARTON, TIIOM.AS, the elder ( 1(588?- 
1745), professor of noetry at Oxford, bora' 
about 1 688, wa-s son of Antonv Wnrton(16.50- 
1715), vicarof (lodalming. lie matriculated 
from Hart Hall, Oxford, on 3 April 1706, but 
soon migrated to Magdalen College, where he 
held a demy.nhip from 1706 lo 1717, and a fel- 

j lowship from 1717 to 1724. He graduated 
B.A. on 17 Feb. 1709-10, M.A. in 1712, 
and B.U. in 1725. In 1717-18 Warton cir- 
culated both in manuscript and in print a 
satire in verse on George I, which he entitled 
' The Turnip Hoer,' and wrote lines fo! 

I James Ill's picture. >\o cr!^ oI <i\SJosex < 
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pooition is now known. Hb Jacobite eympn- 
thieg rendered liim popular in the university, 
und he wos electi^d proiessor of {)oetry, in euc • 
cession to .Tooeph Frapp [q. v.], on 17 July 
1718. He was re-elected, in spite of the oppo- 
gittou of the Constitution Club, for u second 
termof fi%-e years in 1723. lie retired fromthe 
professorship in 1728. He possessed sumll 
[itemry qualifications for the olhce, and his 
flection provoked the sarcasm of Nicholas 
Anihurst [q. v.], who devoted three numbers 
of his 'TerrtB Filius' (Xosi. x. xv. xvi.) to 
an exposure of his incompetence. ' Squeak- 
ing Tom of Maudlin ' is the sobriquet Am- 
hurst conferred on him. .Vfter 1723 Warton 
ceased to reside n-pularly in Oxford. In 
tliat yi;ar he became vicar of Biisingstoke, 
Hampshire, and master of the grammar 
school there. Among his pupils was the 
greot naturalist ftilhert White [q. v.1 He 
remained at Ba.singstoke till his aeatii, but 
with the living he held successively the 
vicarage!* of FraraHeld, Sussex (I72<1), of 
W^oking, Surrey, from 1727, and of Coblium, 
Surrey. He died at Uasingstoke on 10 .Sept. 
174o, and 7/as buried in the church there. 
He married Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Joseph Kicliai-dson, rector of Dunsfold, 
Surrey, and left two sons, Joseph and 
Thomas, both of whom are noticed sepa- 
rately, and a daughter Jane, who died 
unmarried at Wickham, I lampshire.on 3 Nov. 
1809, at the age of eighty-seven (Gent. Mnr/. 
1809, ii. 117.=i). 

Warton was a writer of occasional verse, 
but published none collectively in his lifetime. 
After his death liis .sou Joseph issued, by sub- 
scription, • Poems on .several UcciLsions by 
the liev. Thomas Warton,' London, 1748, 
8vo. Some ' runic ' odea are included, and 
are said to have drawn the attention of the 
poet iJray to 'runic' topics. At the end of 
the volume lire two elegies on the author — 
one by his daughter Jane, and the other by 
Joseph Wartou, the editor. 

[Bloium's Reg. of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vi. 169: Hcarne's Collections (Oxford Hist. 
Soc); Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ii. 373. ri. 188, 
160, 171 ; Ciirv's Lives of Koglish Foots, 1846.) 

.S. L. ' 

WARTON. THOMAS (1728-17i)0), his- 
torian of Ivngli.-h poetry, bom at liasing- 
Rtoke on il Jan. 1727-8, and bapti.se<l there ' 
on the 26th, ^vas younger son of Thomas 
Warton tho older [q. v.], vicar of Hiising- I 
stoke. Joseph Warton [q. v.] was his elder 
brother. Wartou'.s education was directed | 
by his father until he was sixteen, when he 
entereil Trinity College, Oxford, matriculat- 
ing in the university on 16 March 1743-4. 
He graduated B..\. in 1747, and, after taking 



holy orders, engaged in tutorial work in tk. 
college. He graduated M.A. in 1750, snc- 
ceetled to a fellowship next year, and ia 
1707 i)ro<;eeded to the drgree of B.D. 
Throughout his life Warton remained a col- 
lege don, and, although he r»'ail and wmleei- 
tensively until his death, he never claimrd 
to be a professional man of letters. He 
often represented to his friends that hi* 
functions as a tutor left him little lime for 
regular literary work. But, as a matt'-T of 
fact, he did not regard his tutorial oblit.'atiant 
very seriously. Lord Eldon wtnt* of hiiD : 
• I'oor Tom Worton ! He was a tutor tx 
Trinity; at the beginning of every terai bf 
used to send to his pupils to know whethir 
they would irinh to attend lecture lh»t 
term' (Twi.s8, Eldon, iii. 1302). His vacn- 
tions were invariably spent in archtpological 
tours, during which he examined old churchee 
and ruined castles. He thus acquired a 
thorough knowledge and affection for Gothic 
archile<'ture, which few of his conlcuipo- 
raries regarded as of any account. 

From a precociously early age Warton at- 
tempted ICnglish verse. At nine he sent hi< 
sister a verse translation of «n epignun of 
Martial. .V collection of ' Five l'«st(ir»l 
Eclogues' which is said to have been pub- 
lished in 1745 was placed by hi< frioniu In 
his cre<lit. In the same year he TSTofe'Ttw 
I'lejisures of Melancholy," which was pub- 
lished anonymously two years later. If «•«» 
little more than a cento of |>a«sage« froia 
Milton and Spenser, but evidencvd lbat«|>- 
preciation of sixteenth and seventeenth rwi- 
turv poetry which was choracterisficnfalniftrt 
all he wrote. In 174H he made a wide «r»- 
demic reputation by the publication of 'Th* 
Triumph of Isis,' an heroic pi'>era in pniis (A 
Oxford, with .some account of the oelebnUnI 
persons educated there and appriH'iative no- 
tices of its specimens of Gothic nrcUitecfuiyi. 
If was written by way of reply to Williun 
Mason's 'Isis,' published in 1746, which cast 
as])ersions on the academic societv of Olfnrd, 
chiefly on the ground of its Jac<>bit« leaninev 
Warton at the time inclined \ii the .lactibiic 
opinions for which his father hnd madehiis- 
self notorious in the university. M»«o 
magnanimously admitted the superior mmo 
of the rival poem, but in Inter life he uA 
his friend Horace Walpole rarely Wt is 
opjwrtuiiity of depreciating Warton's lite- 
rary work. Worton soon issued another poas 
entitled ' Newmarket, a Satire' (Lonilim, 
1751 I, and a collection of verses by hiavwlf 
(under the pseudonym of A Gentleman fmm 
.\berdeeu') and others, called 'The Union, 
or Select .Scotch and English pieces' (Edin* 
burgh, 17,")3). 
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Tn arcordiiiice with tiif spirit of his 
[Triumph of Isis,' Wnrton encoiirajfed at 
)xford — largely by liis genial example — all 
Banner of literary effort among resident uiem- 
ers of the university. He was for two suc- 
essive years poet-laureate to the comman- 
K>m of his college. He contributed ]M>etry 
'The Student,' an Oxford monthly mis- 
ellany of literature, of which nineteen uum- 
ers apj)eared between 31 Jan. IT.'iO and 
IJuly 1751. Forthe 'Encfenia' of July 1751 
wrote and published un ode which Dr. 
'illiam Hayes [q. v. J set to music. TheOx- 
ford collections of poems of 1751, 17(il, and 
17ti2 cont4iin verse by him. In 17*)H he 
out anouymously a gond-lnimoured 
atire on the ci>nventional guide-books to 
)xford in ' A Companion to the Guide, and 
1 Guide to the Companion, being a Complete 
tupplement to all the .\ccounlti of Oxibrd 
itnerto published. . . . The whole tuler- 
ersed with Original .\necdote8 and Infe- 
sting Di.^covcries, occasionally resulting 
om the subject, and enibetlUhed with jier- 
ective Views and Elevations neatly en- 
aved' (Jud ed. corrected and enlarged, 
jndon, n.d. [ 1 7f5:i ? \ »< vo ; anot her e<!. 1 8(J(i ). 
Warton's most amusing contribution to 
cademic literature was lilji "nt^'olfTgy fif '^*''- 
ord wit, which he edited ananymQualy under 
ItTe^oT^The O.xford Sausage ; or 
ect T'oetlcal Pieces written by the most 
Blebrafed Witsof tl»' I'nivensity of Oxford' 
L-omTju, 17S4, 8vo ; 177-,8vo; 1814, Svo; 
1815, r2rao; and lH2i', 12mo); some pieces 
By Cambridge men were included. In n more 
prions spirit he devoted himsfllf to the his- 
ory of his own college, and published learned 
liographies of two di.-tingnished members 
''the foundation. 'The Lifn and Literary 
emains of Ralph Bathurst . . . President 
"Trinity College in Oxford,' was published 
L London in !7<>1, Svo, and an article origi- 
illy contributed to the ' Biographia Uritan- 
■ ;tt ■ in 17<i(J reappeared subsctjuently as a 
bstaniial volume called 'The Life of Sir 
Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, 
cford, chiefly compili-J from Original Evi- 
lences, with an .\ppendix of i'apers never 
afore printed ' {1st edit. London, 177:?, 8vo; 
edit., corrected and enlarged, London, 
780, Svo I. This exhaustive biography of Sir 
Thomas Pope ' resuscitated,' in the opinion of 
lorace Walpole, ' more nothings and more 
oboilies than Birch's " Life of Tillotson.'' ' 
I comprised numerous extracts from val uable 
ietorical manuscripts at the British Museum 
nd the Bodleian Libraries, several of which 
re forwarded to Warton by Francis Wi.se 
v. J, bat there is unhappily reason to 
plieve that some of the documents alleged 
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to date from the sixteenth century were 
forgeries of recent years. Although a 
strong case has been made against Warton 
in the matter, his general character renders 
it improbable that he was himself the author 
of the fabrications. lie was more probably 
the dupe of a le«8 principled antir|Uary (cf. 
£iigl. Hut. lieL-ietr, xi. pp. 2BU et seq., art. 
' Thomas NN'arton and Slachyn's Diary," by 
the Hev. II. E. n. Blakiston). 

Meanwhile Warton pursued his study of 
early English literature, and in 1754 he pub- 
lished ' Observations on the Faery Queen of 
.■Spenser,' which established his reputation as 
a critic of exceptional learning. A second 
edition in two volumes, corrected and en- 
larged, appeared in 1702. The work abounded 
in illustrative parallels from other poet«, 
and embodied tne results of much reading 
in raediieval romance and arclueological 
researeh. The book won immediately the 
warm approval of Dr. Johnson. ' You 
have shown,' Johnson wrote to Warton on 
l(i July 1754, 'to all who shall hereafter 
attempt the study of our ancient authors the 
way to success by directing them to the 
perusal of the books those authors had read.' 
The corre-ipondence thus opened led to a 
long friendship, which, although interrupted 
by dissimilarity of literary taste, was only 
finally dissolved by death. Warton enter- 
tained Johnson ou bis visit to Oxford in the 
summer of 1754, and obtained for him the 
degree of M.A. in February 1755. Warbur- 
ton was as enthusiastic au admirer as John- 
son of Warton's 'Observations,' but War- 
ton's work was acutely, if savagely, criticised 
by William Huggins in 'The (Jbserver Ob- 
served.' \\'ith characteristic versatilityWar- 
ton then turned from English literature to 
the classics, and set about a translation of 
Apollouiu.s Hhodius. Johnson encouraged 
him to persevere in this and other literary 
labours, and not to fritter away his time on 
college tiiilion, saunters in the parks, and 
long sittings in hall and the coffee-houses. 
But the AjKilloiiius HhotliuB was never com- 
pleted, lie amiably abandoned it to devote 
tiis leisure to finding subscribers for John- 
son's ' Shidtespeare,* to which he contributed 
a few notes, and he wrote at Johnson's 
request immbers 33, 93, and 96 of Johnson's 
'Idler' (1758 9). lie is also said to have 
sent occasional pajwrs to ' The Connoisseur,' 
'The World," and 'The Adventurer,' but 
these have not been identttied (Draku, 
Etuinys, ii. 194). 

In 1757 'Warton was elected professnr of 
poetry at Oxford. He held the post for two 
successive terms of five years each. His 
lectures, which were delivered in Latvn.,-"!!*** 
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confined to classical topics. Only one of 
them was printed. It wa.« entitled ' De Poepi 
Onecorum Bucolica,' and was included in 
NVarton's edition of Theocritus. While 
holding the profeasorcliip he seems to have 
almost abandoned his study of Enf;lish liteni- 
turo for the Latin and Greek closKics. In 
1708 he published a selection of Latin metri- 
cal inHcnption.*! (' Itucriptionnm IComanarum 
Metricnrum Delectus'); and eight years later 
he reprinted, with an original Latin preface, 
a similar collection of Greek inscriptiong, 
known as Cephalas' ' Anthologiae Gnecaj.' 
In 1770 appeared from the Clarendon Press 
Warton's elegant edition of Theocrit us, with 
some notes bj- Jonathan Toup [(j. v.] The 
book met with approbation at home, but its 
scholarship was deemed by continental scho- 
lars to be defective ; in England it was super- 
seded by the editions of Thomas Gaisford in 
his ' Poetio (inrci Minores ' (1814-20), and 
of Christopher \\'ordsworth (1844). 

On 7 Dec. 17fi7 Warton took his degree of 
B.D., in 1771 he v/ag elected a fellow of the 
London Society of Ant iquaries, and on 22 Oct . 
of that year he was appointed to the small 
living of Kiddington in Oxfordshire. 

Meanwhile Wurton had embarked on his 
great venture of a history of English poetry. 
Pope had contemplated such a worK, and 
prepared an elaborate plan, which his bio- 
grapher, Owen liuft'head, printed. Gray, 
about 17t)l, also sketched out a history of 
English poetry, but he likewise never got 
beyond a preliminary sketch. In 1768 Gray 
wrote that he had long since dropped his 
design, • especially after he heard that it 
was already in the hands of n iicrson [i.e. 
Warton] well qualiBed to do it justice, 
both by his taste and bis restsarehes into 
antiquity.' Warton sent his first volume to 
press in 1709. Many months later, on 
16 April 1770, Gray, acting on the sugges- 
tion of Iliird, sent Warton his skeleton | 
plan, in which the poets were dealt with not j 
chronologically, but in groups according to | 
their critical ailinities (Gray, Works, i. 53, 
iii. 36.5). Warton's work was then far ad- 
vanced on more or less strictly chrono- 
logical line.s, and he made no change in his 
scheme after reading Gray's notes. M'ar- 
ton's history owes nothing to Gray. 

In 1774 the fi.rst volume of Warton's his- 
tory of English poetry appeared under the 
title of ' History of English Poetry from the I 
Close of the Eleventh to the Commence- 
ment of the Eighteenth Century ; to which 
are prefixed Two Dissertations : 1. On the I 
Origin of Romantic Fiction in Europe; 
2. On the Introduction of I.«amiug into 
England.' The second volume appeared in ] 



1778: and the third in 1781, preceded by 
un additional dis8<^rtation on the 'GeMa 
Romanorum.' This volume brought the his- 
tory down to the end of Queen Elizabeth'* 
age. The fourth volume, which would havp 
carried the topic a? far as Pope, though re- 
peatedly promised, never appiared. Another 
edition, edited by Uichard Price ( 1790-1 83.'} 1 
[q. v.], appeared in 1624, with numeroat 
notes from the writings of Kitson, Dooce, 
Ashby, Park, and others, and tlie work wt. 
re-edited by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt in 1874, when 
"Warton's text was ruthlejisly abbreviated or 
extended in an Hl-advised attempt to biin/f 
its information up to the latest level irf 
philological research. 

At the outset Warton's g^reat undertaidiig 
was cautiously received. In so mastire a 
collection of facts and dates errors vieiv> 
inevitable. \A'arton's arrangement of his 
material was not flawlei«. Digressions were 
very numerous. Uis translation of old 
French and English was often faulty. In 
1782 Kitson attacked him on the last soon 
with a good deal of bitterness, and Warton, 
while contemptuously refusing to ni 
the censures of the ' black-letter dog,' 
conscious that much of the attach 
justified. Horace Walpole found the work 
unentertaining, and Mason echoed that 
opinion. Subseouently Sir Walter Scott, 
impressed by its deficiencies of plan, viewed 
it as ' an immenr>c commonplace book of 
memoirs to serve for ' a history ; and Hollta 
deprecated enthusiastic eulogy. On the 
I other hand. Gibbon described it as illustnt- 
ing ' the taste of a poet and the minute 
diligence of an antiquarian,' while Chrirto- 
plier North wrote appreciatively of the 
volumes as ' a mine.' But, however critics 
have diflered in the past, the whole work u 
now seen to be impregnated by an intellectual 
vigour which reconciles the educated r««df« 
I to almoet all its irregularities and defects. 
j Even the mediicval ejrpert of the present 
I day, who finds that much of Warton's in- 
formation is superannuated and that many 
of his geueralisations have been disproved 
bv later discoveries, realises that nowhere 
else has he at his command so well fumishiid 
nn armoury of facts and dates about obscure 
writer* ; while for the student of sixteenth- 
century literature, Warton's results hare 
been at many points developed, but bavii 
not as a whole been superseded. Uis ityb 
is unafl'ected and invariably clear. He nertf 
forgot that he was the historian and not 
the critic of the literature of which he 
treated. He handled with due prrcisioo tli« 
hibliogrnphic&l side of hi» aubject, and ei- 
tended equal thoroughness of invejUgatioa 
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every variety of literary eflort. No 
iterary liisf orv discloaes moi^ comprehensive 
earning in classical and foreign literature, 
las well as in that of Great Britain, 

Warton never completed his great ' llis- 
ory,' and, after the appearance of the third 
iTolunie in 1781, he aisaipated his energies 
[in other laborious, but less useful, literary 
undertakings. In that year he wrote, for 
private circulation, a model history of his 
parish of Kiddington as ' a specimen of n 
'story of Oxfordshirf." It wos published 
1783, and reissued in l8lo. In 178J he 
sued a pamphlet on the Chattertoii and 
owley controversy, strongly supporting the 
theory that the poems were modern forgeries. 
The title ran : ' An Enquiry into the Authen- 
ticity of the Poems attributed to Thomas 
vley, in which the Arguments of tha 
Joan of Exeter [i.e. Jeremiah Milles] and 
Ir. Bryant are examined ' (Loudon, 1782, 
Bvo; a second edition, corrected, London, 
1783, 8vo). 

Warton's literary work secured for him 
his later life an honoured place in London 
iterary society, to which Johnson hud years 
fore introduced him. The cordiality of 
early relations with Johnson was not 
ontinuougly maintained, and they occasion- 
"Jy caused one another much irritnlinn. 
Phe doctor always cherialied alTection for 
i^arton, but in a froltcaome mood he 
^ irodied his friend's poetrv with a freedom 
that Warton found it dimouit to excuse, 
/arton showed his resentment by often 
iting Johnson with a coolness which 
Dnce led Johnson to say of him that he 
I the only man of genius known to him 
irho had no heart. But in 177(5 Johnson 
Bvisitad him at Oxford in Boswell's com- 
iny, and all went happily. In 1782 War- 
on was admitted into the Literary Club, 
ad was popular with its ehief members. 
Verses on Sir Joshua lleynolds's painted 
indow at New College, written and pub- 
lished in the same year, elicited a warm 
|letter of gratitude from the painter. The 
em i.s notable for its enthusiastic praise of 
}othic architecture. In 178.") Wiirlon was 
lected Camden professorofliistorynt ( ).vford, 
id his inaugural lecture was printed by his 
|)iographer, Mant. Shortly afterwanls, on 
Tie death of William Whitehead (14 April 
1785), he was created poet-laureate. On 
"be publication of Warton's first official ode 
honour of the king's birthday, a clever 
juib appeared, entitled ' Probationary Odes 
or the Laureateabip.' The volume adum- 
brat«d the ' Reicctod Addresses ' of the 
athers Smith. Warton, who was described 
'a little, thick, aquat, red-faced man,' 



was handled with especial rigour, and his 
genuine ' birthday ' ode was quoted verhatiui 
08 signally characteristic of the ludicrous 
tameuess incident to the compositions of 
laureated poetasters. Similar odes proceeded 
from Warton's pen until his death, and none 
of them retrieved his poetic reputation in 
the sight of discerning critics. 

In another path of literature he was yet 
to win a de.served triumph. In 178fj he 
published what was intended to be the first 
of a series of volumes — an edition of Milton's 
early poems. The title ran : ' Poems U])on 
several occasions, English, Italian, and Lat in, 
with Translations, by John Milton, viz. 
Lycidos, L'Allegro, II Penseroso, Arcades, 
Comus, Odes, Sonnets, Miscellanies, Englisd 
Psalms, Elegiarum liber, Epigrammatum 
liber, Sylvarum liber. With Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory, and other Illustrations,' 
London, 1780. This is one of Warton's best 
works. It is described by Professor Masson 
as the best critical edition of Milton's minor 
works ever produced. The second volume 
was to have contained ' Paradise liegained ' 
and 'Samson Agonistes,' but Warton died 
before it was finished. Sutl'ering from an 
attack of gout he went to Bath early in 
1790, and returned to Oxford thinking hinir 
self cured; but on 20 May 179() Ire wa« 
seized in the common-room of his coUego 
with a paralytic stroke, and died on the fol- 
lowing day. He was buried in the ante- 
chapel of the college. The chair in which 
he is said to have been taken ill is preserved 
in the old library of the college. 

Warton's name is u landmark in the his- 
tory of English literature. His great his- 
tory exerted a signal influence on its con- 
temporary currents. Together with Percy's 
' Keliqueg ' it helped to awaken an interest 
in medimval and Elizabethan poetry. Kv 
familiarising his contemporaries with the 
imaginative temper and romantic subject- 
matter of the poetry that was antorior to the 
eighteenth century, Warton's work helped 
to divert the stream of English verse from 
the formal and classical channels to which 
the prestige of Pope had for many years con- 
signed it. As a poet, too, Warton left his 
impress on the course of English literature, 
His verse gained considerable vogue in its 
day. A collection was first published in 
1777, and reoched a fourth edition in 1789. 
At the time of his death be was preparing 
a new and corrected edition of his poems. 
The volume appeared as * The Poems on 
various Subjects of Thomas Warton, B,l)., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of 
Poetry and Camden Professor of History at 
Oxford, and Poet.-Li».\i"c««.V. "'S.aw ■o.-w.v tds;- 
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lected,' London, I79I,8vo. Another edition' 
edited, with a memoir, by Uichard Mantj 
appeared at Oxford in 180:2, 2 vols., and this 
WM freqiientlv reprinted in collected editions 
of the Englisli poets. Warton on occasion 
showed full command of I'ope's style and 
metre, but most of his verse is imitative of 
Milton and Spenser. Ur. .Johnson con- 1 
temptuously wrote of W'arton's poetry that I 
it consisted entirely of | 

Phrase Ihnt time hnth flung away, | 

Uncouth wopU in di.«rray. 

Triok'd in antique ruff and bonnet, | 

Ode and flpgy and sonnet. , 

But, Johnson's scorn notwithstandingf, War- 
ton was an apt disciple of his si-xtecnth and I 
seventeenth century masters, and as the re- I 
viver of the sonnet, which had lieen very 
rarely es.soyed in Enplmid .since Milton, he 
was himseff the master of many pupil.s who 
bettered his instruction. IIi.f sonnets treat 
side by side of the charms of antiquity and 
the charms of nature. A sonnet written 
on a flyleaf of Dugdale's • Monasticon ' is 
followed at a near interval by another on 
the ' liiver Lodon.' The versification was 
often uncouth, but Warton'.-; sinwre admira- 
tion for nature and antiquity alike, though 
not expressed in his sonnets or elsewhere 
with much subtlety, arrested attention in his 
own time by its novelty, and lent distinction 
to his poetic achievement.^. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Hailitt, and Charles Lamb were 
appreciative readers of Warton. Christopher 
North said with much justice ' the gods had 
made him poetical, but not a poet.' 

North added that ' Tom Warton was the 
finest fellow that ever breathed.' In j)erson 
he was, in middle life, unattractive, being, 
according to the most truthful observers, 
a fat little tnan, with ii thick utterance 
resembling the gobble of a turkey-cock. 
With his love of scholarly study he com- 
bined somewhat slovenly habits and a taste j 
for unrefin ed amusenie nt.-j. Hu_-deliglited. 
jn the~So5tFty ot the Oxfor3 wotermen, and 
shocked the susceptibilities of his fellow'- 
dons by often appearing in the watermen'.s 
company on the river with a pipe in his 
mouth. He enjoyed drinking beer, e.^pecially 
in tavern.'*, and, although lie was tlie life and 
soul of his college cnmmoii-room, was never 
quite at home in the intellectual .salons of 
London. Miss Burney wrote of a meeting 
with him in 178.3 : ' He looks unformed in 
his manners and awkward in his gestures. 
He joined not one word in the general talk ' 
(Mkg. I CAUBf.AV, Diaiy, ii. L'.'i7). WTien he 
visited hi.s brother at Winclieflter College he 
is said to have indulged in all manner of 
boyish pranks with undignified amiabiliTy, 



and, owing to his bulkj^wit h lud icrous airk- 
waraaeM^^I! 

A fine portrait of W'arton, by Sir Jo>hua 
Reynold-s, is in the common-room of Trinity 
College, Oxford. It was exhibited at the 
Hoyal Academy in 1784. There is a good 
mezzotint bv Hodges. An engraving by 
HoU is prefixed to Mant'» ' Memoir.' sod 
another, by W. V. Sherlock, is published in 
Nichols's ' Literary Illustraliou.s ' (iv. 7-5S). 

In IS-^o James Orchard Halliwell-Phillippf, 
Thomas Wright, and others, formed in War- 
ton's honour a Warton Club for the publica- 
tion of contributions to literary history, but 
the club was dissolved next year after i^uing 
four volumes. 

Besides the works mentioned, Warton pub- 
lished 'A Description of the Citv, College, 
and Cathedral ol Winchester, tilxhibiting 
a C'omplete and Comprehensive Detail of 
their Antiquities and Present State. The 
whole illustrated with several Curioiu ind 
Aut bent ic Particulars collected from a Manu- 
script of .\nthony M'ood, preserved in the 
Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford : the College 
and Cathedral Registers, and other Originil 
Authorities, never before published,' l^mdon, 
n.d. [17501, l'2mo. Some of Warton's not«» 
were utilised in the well-illustrated voliimet 
called ' Essays on Gothic Architecture, by 
the liev. T. Warton, Rev. J. Benthsm, 
Captain Grose, and the Rev. J. Milner,' Lon- 
don, 1800, 8vo. An unpublished manuscript 
by Warton, entitled 'Observations, Critical 
aiid Historical, on Churches, Monasteriec, 
Castles, and other Monument.s of Antiquity 
in various Counties of England and Wales,' 
supplies records of his vacation tours be- 
tween 1759 and 1773. The manuscript is 
now the property of Miss M. S. Lee of 
Church Manor, Bishop's Stortford, and wi» 
described by Henry Koyle l.*t! in lie 'Pom- 
hill Magazine ' forJune 18<J') (pp. 733 sqq.) 

[Nichols's Literary .Anoodotes. and Lit. UIb»- 
trHtions', Memoir, by Kii:liivrd.X<u>t, pteflxtd to 
the collected edition oT Morton's Poetn», IMS; 
Nathan Drake's Eisays, ISIO^ ii I80-21*; 
Horace Wnlpol<-'s Corresp. ed. Canninghan ; 
Dennis's .Studira in English Litoralurw ; BoswsU'i 
■lohnsun. ed. Birkbrck Hill; Austin and R«lph'i 
Liven of the Poet-Laureates, pp. 31tU32 : Con- 
hill Mag. Juno 1803; Blakiirton's History of 
Trinity College, Oxford, 1898, pp. IMsq.; E.E. 
Wharton's niaunscript history of Wharton loJ 
Wjirtou ramilies in Bodleian Library.] S. L. 

WAR"WICK, DmcE of. [See Biuc- 
ciiJiMr, Hesrt de, 1425-1445.] 

"WARWICK, Eahls or. raee Niw- 
BURGH, Henry de, d. 11*23; Plbbis ot 
Plessetis, Jgh.n' db, d. 1263; M&vont, 
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AViLLUJi, 1220-1268; BKAiciiAJir, Grv 
DE, d. 1315; Beavchamp, Tuojub db, rf. 

1401 ; BeaUCHAMP, lilCHARD DE, ViS'l- 

1439: Neville, Hkhabd, 142H-U71, the 
• King-maker ; ' Edwakd, 1470-1490, son of 
George I'luntttgenet, duke of Clarence; 
DcDLET, John, 1602?-li'>53, afterwards 
Duke of Northumberland; Duiiley, Am- 
brose, 1528?-1590; Ditdlbt, Sib IIobert, 
1573-164!); and Ricii, Kobert, 1587-lt5r>8.] 

WAKWICK, C0U5TE83 OF. [See Rich, 
Mabv, lti2.V1078.] 

WARWICK, GUY of, hero of romance. 
rSeeGir.] 

WARWICK, Sir PHILIP (Ki09-]i»3), 
politician and histortiin, Miid to be defended 
from the Cumberland t'uuiilv of that name, 
was the son of Thomas Warwick by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John SomerviUe [q. v.] of Somer- 
villo Aston, Wiirwicksliire (NVooD, Fatti, i. 
505 ; IIA.HTEU, Kent ; Gent. Ma;/. 1790, p. 780). 
His father, whose name is generally spelt 
\\'arrock or Warrick, was a musician of not e, 
organist of Westminster Abbey and of the 
Chapel Royal ( see The FiUwilliam I'irffinnl 
JSook, ed. Maitland and .Squire, 1899, Introd.) 

I'liilip was bom in the parish of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, on 24 Dec. 1609. 
He was educated at Eton, was for a time a 
chorister atWest minster, travelled in France, 
and s])ent some time at Geneva under the 
care of Theodore Diodati [see \inder Dio- 
i>ATI, ClIARLEsl. On his return he became 
secretary to Lord Goring, to whom lie 
appears to have been distantly related, and 
was made, by his influence, in March \6S6 
secretary to Ix)rd-trettsurer Juxon (Co/. 
State Pajiers, Dom. 16;«-4 p. 87, 1686-li p. 
301, 16;}7 p. 315). On 13 Xov. 1638 he he- 
came a clerk of the signet {ib. 1629-31 p. 
657, 16;?H-9 p. lai). On 12 Feb. 163H he 
was admitted to Orav'sinn, and on 11 .April 
following was created bachelor of law by the 
university of 0.\ford (Foster, <!ra\fs Inn 
Jtfff liter, \). '216; Alumni O.roii. \. 1577). 

Warwick reuresented Itadnor in the Long | 

Sarliiimt'nt.auu his "Memoirs 'contain a vivid 
^^ escriptiim of the rejoicings which followed 
^^B StraHbrd's execution, the t umult.s against the 
^B bishops, and the e.xcitenieut which accom- 
■ panied the passing of the Grand Kemon- 
^jBtrance {Menmiit, pp. 164, 18ti, 201 ). He 
^■formed one of the minority of tifly-six who 
^rvote<l against the bill for Stratlbrd's at- 
tainder, followed Charles to Oxford, and sat 
in the anti-parliauient the king called there. 
On o Feb. Iti44 he was deprived of his scat 
in the Long parliament by a vote of the 
commaiw (Commom Jounuih, iii.389). War- 
wick served in the king's army, but as a i 




volunteer, not as a commissioned officer. 
At Edgehill be fought in the king's guard 
of noblemen and gentlemen, called derisively 
the ' troop of show,' being in point of fortune, 
he tells us, ' one of the most inconsiderable 
I persons of it' (Memoirs, p. 231). In 1643 
the king sent Warwick to the Marquis of 
Newcastle to (lersuade him, if possible, to 
marcli his army southwards. lie was given 
no formal commission, but only ' three or 
four words under the king's hand, written 
on tt piece of white sarcenet,' to accredit, 
him. Both in this mission and in a second 
for the same purpose in the autumn of 1643 
he met with no 8ucce8,s (ib. pp. 243-64). In 
the summer of 1646 he was employed to 
negotiate the terms of the capitulation of 
Oxford with Fairfax (.Spkigge, Anglia Redi- 
vim, ed. 1854, p. 262). 

In 1647, when the king was at Hampton 
Court negotiating with the army and the 

f parliament, Warwick was allowed to attend 
lira as one of his secretaries; andinl648,dur- 
ing the negotiation of the treaty at NeMrport, 
be was one of the ' penmen who stood at his 
cliair' in the daily discussions with the par- 
liamentary commissioners (Memoirs, pp. .303, 
322). Tfie king trusted him greatlyi *nd 
used to dictate to him in the evenings the 
despatches on the progress of the treaty, 
which were sent to the IVince of Wales. 
Warwick's account of the king's sayings 
and doings during this period is the most 
valuable ])ortion of his book (ib. pp. 322- 
331). When the negotiations were tem- 
porarily suspended ^^"arwick asked leave of 
absence for a few weeks to attend to his 

FrivAte affairs, and he was thus absent from 
'harles when he was seiied and carried to 
Hurst Castle by the army. The particulars 
recorded by him concerning the king's trial 
and execution were learnt from Juxon, to 
■whom the king on the night before his 
death commended Warwick's fidelity. 'My 
bird,' said the king, ' I must remember one 
that hath had relation to you and myself; 
tell Charles he hath been an useful and 
honest man unto me.' None admired and 
loved the unfortunate king more than War- 
wick. 'When I think of dying,' he wrote, 
' it is one of my comforts, tLat when I part 
from the dunghill of this world, I shall meet 
. . . King Charles and all those faithful 
sfiirits that hud virtue enough to be true to 
him, the church, and the laws unto the lust ' 
(^A. pp. 331-41). 

\\ arwick was fined by parliament as a de- 
linquent 477/., being one-tenth of his estate; 
but on a review the fine was reduced to 2-H/. 
(February 1649). His second wife jioid about 
3,000/. to release his stepson's estate {Calen- 
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dar of Committer fur C'umpoiiniiini/, pp. 1447, 
I4H2). Compouuding tmabled Warwick to 
8tAy in Eugland instead of following Charles 
II into i>xile, and he urged Sir Edward 
Nicholas [<!• v.] to follow his example, pro- 
mising his own good oftices to efftict it 
(NicAola* I'apert, i. 131). He took no overt 
part in the plots against tlie Protector's 
government, though in 1055 he was arrested 
and was some weeks in custody (Mrmoim, 
p. 348). In spite of this inactivity he was 
trusted by the royalist leaders. Bishop Cosin 
relied upon his aid in the business nf ap- 
pointing new bishops for vacant English 
sees in 1655 (C/arrniion Statt Papert, iii. 
Appendix ci.) In January 1660 Hyde wrote 
to a royalist agent on the king's behalf, 
saying that he was told a considerable sum 
of money hod been collected for the pro- 
motion of tlie royalist cause and placed in 
Warwick's hands. ' The king,' he added, 
• knows very well Mr. Warwick's affection 
and zeal to his service and his abilities to 
promote it, and that you do upon all occa- 
sions communicate with him and transmit 
his advice to your other friends;' he was 
therefore to inquire as to the fund in ques- 
tion. In March it was reported that War- 
wick was being us^-d as a tool by the pres- 
byterion peers, but lie finally helped to defeat 
their design for keeping the young royalist 
lords out of the house (16. iii. "tUit, 705, 7'J9; 
Memoir*, p. 428). The king showed his 
satisfaction with Warwick by cresting him 
a knight and granting his wife precedence 
in right of her first husband {Eyerton MS. 
2542, f 365). 

Warwick was returned to the parliament 
of 1661 as member for Westminster; but, 
though taking occasional part in tlie debates, 
never obtained much influence in the house. 
His most imptvrtaut work was outside it. 
Charles made the Earl of .Southampton lord 
high trea.surer, who loft the biisine.«s of the 
office entirely to his secn.'tarj' Warwick [.see 
Wriotiiesi.ey, Thomas, fourth Eabi. ok 
SonruAMPTojf]. In defending this arrangt?- 
ment afterwards to the king, Clarendon told 
Charles that all men expected to have seen 
Warwick preferred to some good place rather 
than his old post; nor would lie have ac- 
cepted it but for Ilia confidence in South- 
ampton ( Continuation of tlie Life nf Claren- 
don, pp. 777, 811-17). Burnet, who is less 
favourable, descrilH-s Warwick as ' an honest 
but a weak man,' who ' understood the 
common road of the treasury,' but had no 
political capacity. On the other hand, ' he 
wasan incorrupt man, and during seven years' 
management of the treasury he made but an 
ordinary fortune out of it ' (Own Time, i. 96). ' 



Pepvs, whose official intercourse with W»r- 
wiclc makes his opinion of weight, praises 
him highly. He congratulated himself on 
beginning an acquaintance with him 'who 
is OS great a man, and a man of as much 
business as any man in England ' (12 Feb. 
1663). He found him ' a most exact and 
methodical man, and of great industry,' and 
was delighted when W'arwick took the 
trouble to explain to him the state of the 
revenue and the taxes (29 Feb. 1(364). Hi> 
contracted with Warwick ' a kind of friend- 
ship and freedom of communication,' and 
was taught by him to understand ' the whole 
business of the treasurerof the na\-y' (27Feb. 
1(J65). 'I honour the man,' he concludes, 
< with all my heart, and think him to be t 
very able, right honest man" (24 Nov. 16C6). 

Southampton died on 16 May I6t57, and 
the treasury was immediately put in com- 
miiision. Warwick was not one of the com- 
missioners, and Sir George Downing, who 
had before intrigued against him, became 
secretary. There is no suggestion that War- 
wick wos in any way disgraced, though he 
was not subsequently employed. A grant 
of land at St. James's on which to build a 
house, and the reversion of the otBce of cus- 
tomer and collector of customs on woollen 
cloth in the port of London (worth about 
277/. per annum), appear to have been the 
only pecuniary rewards he obtained for hi« 
long serWce ( Cat. State Pafiem, Dom. 1663- 
1604 p. 358, lA. 1668-9 p. 657, 1670 n. 
678). Except on two questions, he steadily 
supported the government of the day in the 
House of Commons. His zeal for the church 
led him to oppose indulgence to the noncuo- 
formists in 1672, and hi* fear of the growth 
of French power to urge war with Fnmce 
in 1668 (Gbet, Delates, ii. 40, *i9, 96, iv. 
340, V. 300; cf. Memoim, p. 42;. A few 
letters written during this la.^t period of lii« 
life are in the British iMuseiim [Aiidit, MS. 
42!tO : Eijerton MSS. 2539, 2540). 

Warwick died on 15 Jan. 1682-3, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, and WM 
buried in Chiselhurst church. His epitapb 
and an abstract of liis will are given in the 
memoir in the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' 1 790, 
p. 781, 

An engraved portrait of Warwick, from a 
painting by Lely, is prefix€"d M his memoiis, 
and an engraving representing him at an 
earlier period of his lite is given in the ' Gen- 
tleman's Magazine' for September 1700. 

Warwick was the author of two books, 
both ]H)8thumou8ly published. 1. ' Metnoirw 
of the Keigne of King Charles 1, with » con- 
tinuation to the happy Hestauration of King 
Charles II,' London, 1701, 8vo, said in the pre- 
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face to be printed 'from the author's original 
manuscript by ft faithful friend to whom they 
were entrusted.' The Memuirea were written 
between 1(575 and l(i77, ' from a frail memory 
and some ill-digested notes' {Memoiren, pp. 
37, -207, 403). They throw little light on 
the militanr' or politit-al history of the times, 
but contain ciirefully drawn characters of 
Charles I,!:5traHbrd, Laud, Jujton, and other 
royalists of importance. There are also in- 
teresting; sketches uf Croiuwetl and Hamp- 
den. AVarwick writes with great modera- 
tion and fairness. ' NN'illingly,' ho says, ' I 
would sully no man's fame, for to write 
iuvectives is more criminal than to err in 
eulogies' (I'A. p. 103). His great merit is 
that he records a number of characteristic 
details and anecdotes of n^al value. Uumet 
«ay8of Warwick that 'though he pretended 
to wit and politics, he was not cut out for 
that, and leoist of all for writing history.' 
Ouizot thought the memoirs of suHicient 
value to include a translation of them in 
his 'Collection des Mfimoires relatifs ii la 
Rfivolutlou d'Angleterre,' but concludes that 

I as an historian the author is cold und dill'use, 
and that the only valuable portion of the 
book is the account of the king's captivity 
And execution {Portriiitu Polifi'/uen, ]>. 14i!). 
2. ' A Discourse of Government lis e.\umiiied 
by Ueason, Scripture, and the Law of tin.- 
l>and,' 10H4, l:Jmo. This was published by 
Dr. Thomas Smith [see .Smitu, Thomas, 
163i^-171U], with a preface which, being dis- 
pleasing to the government of the time, was 
only suffered to remain in a few copies 
(Gtt*!?uBR, iv. 6t5; Htitton Currenjiomlmce, [ 
ii. 204 1. Giiizot criticises it as more favour- 
able to absolute power than to liberty, and j 
proving nevertheless that Warwick was un- ! 
willing to adopt eitlier the first principles or 
the last consequences of his own ideii» (Por- 
traits J'olitif/iieii,p. 141 ). The original manu- 
scripts of both these works are in the ISritish 
iWuseum (Addit.MS. 34714). Wood also 
ttributes to Warwick a tract called ' A 
tter to .Mr. I^enthali, shewing that I'euce 
better than W'nr,' ll>4l', 4tn. 
Warwick married twice: tirst, about ll>38, 
lorothy, daughter of Thomu.f Hut ton of 
'arsk, Yorksliire, by whom he hud his only 
m, Philip; secondly, about l(i47, .loan, 
Aughter of Sir Henry Fijiishawe of Ware 
■"ark, and widow of Sir Williaiu Roteler, I 
lart., killed in the battle of Cropredy Bridge. 
I'llILlp WABWtt'K the younger {d. 1083) 
larried Elizabeth, second daughter and co- 
leiress of .fohn, lord Fretchvillo uf Stavely, 
'erbyshire, by whom he had no issue. Jn 
lt580 he was envoy to Sweden (his in- 
etructions atid commission are in the llaw- 



linson MSS. in the Bodleian Library {Raw- 
linton, A. 1>56, A. 29->). He died at New- 
market on 12 March 1682-3 (Wood, Life, 
ed. Clark, iii. 38). 

[Wood's Athens Oxon. cd. Bliss, and Fasti : 
Gent. Mag. iSeptember 1 79U ; Guizot's Purtraits 
Pnliliques des homnies des difiiir^nts piirtis, ed. 
1874, p. 127. Other authorities mentioned in 
the article.) C. U. F. 

WARWICK, SIMEON of (d. 1296), 



historian. [.See SlMEO.N.] 

WASE, CHRISTOPHER (1625P-1690), 
scholar, son of Jolin Wase of ]x)ndon, was 
bom at Hackney about 102,5. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, und in 164o was admitted 
scliolar of King's College, Cambridge (Ha»- 
wooi). Alumni Eton. p. 24). In 1(U7 the 
headmaster of Eton published Wuse's Greek 
version oftirotiu.s's ' Boptizatonim I'uerorum 
lustitiitio' (other editions 1050, 10fi5, 1008, 
and HW2). Wase became fellow of King's, 
and graduated B.A. in l(i4)S. In 1049 he 
published a translation of Sophocles'i, ' Elec- 
I ra,' dedicated to Princess Elizabeth, with an 
appendix designed to show his devotion to 
I he Stuart house. Walker {Sufferinyn of the 
Cleryy, ii. 150) .says that Wase also delivered 
a feigned letter from the king to the provost 
of King's, He was deprived of his fellow- 
ship and left England. Being captured at 
sea, he was imprisoned nl Qravesend, but 
escaped, and served in the Spanish army 
against tlie Fri'nch. Ho was taken nrisoner, 
but was released, and returned to England 
ond became tutor to the eldest son of Philip 
Herbert, tirst earl of .Montgomery [q. v.] In 
10,)4 he dedicated to his pupil a translation 
of the 'Cynegeticon' of Faliscus Gratius. 
AX'uller addressed a copy of verses to Wose 
on this performance. 

Ill Ki.")') \Vnse proceeded M.A. and was 
appointed headmaster of Dedham royal free 
.•rchool. From !0<i2 to 106S he was head- 
master of Toubridpe school, the register of 
which states that he was U.l)., mid educated 
at theseliCKil Thomas Herbert, eighth earl of 
Pembroke fij. v.] In Hi" I he beeiinie superior 
bt>adlo at law and ]irinter to the university 
of O.vl'onL He died on 29 .\ug. 1(590. 

Hr. Johnson pronounces Wase's ( ireek and 
Latin verse inelegant and commonplace. 
Ttinmas llearne, in his preface lu Lehiud's 
■ Itinerorv,' refers to him as an ' eminent phi- 
lologer.' His manuscripts are preserved in 
the library of Corpus Cliristi College, Ox- 
ford (FowLKU, Ulfl. V. C. V. pn. 401-2). A 
small oval portrait ismentionea by Granger 
(Lii'iyr. IIi«t. iii. 95). 

Besides the works mentioned, Wase pi 
lished: I. 'In Mirabilem Curoli II . . • 
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utitiitioni-iii cnrnic-n imitulatonum,' London, 
IWM), fol. U. ' Melliofli practictB njiwiij)' n . 
an Kwny of a rructienl (JruiiiDiar,' l< ' 
Hth edit, nim-udeil, IIJH*.'. .'1. 'Knt/li 
I^tin nnd Ldlm-Kngliiih Dictioniin',' liMil. 
4. ' Ijitin XCrnimi of Sir John hpelman'* 
Lifoof Alfpi'd,' lii'K, fol. fi. 'Consi<iiTulion» 
conwrning I'Tin- Si-lioolg in Kngland,'! )xfonl, 
I()7H, Wvo, urging an iucri'iiw in llu- nnmber 
of kIiouU iind (til* rluimit of ncliolsm on tliv 
wealthy, U, • Trnn«lution of Cici'tti'M Tiiscu- 
1mm,' KHI. 7, ' Aninmdvi'nuidiii-* Noniaoie,' 
Oitfonl, UlHfi, 4to. H. -v. Wodii Sennriiw, 
iiivo d« I..>-gibuii rt IJe<^nlia \i;'<Tum Poeta- 
rum,' Oxford, ltW7. iUx 

\\'aMi''» Klin, ('llHlfrroi-iiBlt (1<M5l'-1711), 
matriculnlrd from Mag<lnlon Collogu on 
10 ficl. 1(17", grndiiiitiMl H.A. fnini C'-orims 
Cbrimi CoMcgi' in ItWl, M.A. on •.';! Mureh 
l(Ui4-A, wiia proctor in Klill, nnd gmdunted 
B.I), in I'ltll. I|i> wii« vii-nr of Preston in 
dlouci'dtiTdhiri' from 1I)H7 to 16fK), and 
dying on I April 1711 wni* hiim-d in Corpus 
oua|N'l. Hk wum II Kr^al collector of coins 
(ten lii;*UNi:, Collrriiimii, i, i;J3 i-t smj. 
pftiMim), whiiOi III' Irfl iipjinri'ntly to Iiia 
colli'gi'(I''owi.i;ii,p|i.4lH -:!; wcftlso Woon's 
7-(/r and Timm, rd. Clnrli, jiA.«Kioi, and 
l-'OKTWi, Alumni O.nm. 1^)0-1714). 

[Authorilivuritod ; Wixid'n AtliiinK, vol. i. p. 
evil, vol. iii, c-.l. HH4 ; Wi.i.,rii Lifo nml Times, 
•d, Cliirk ; NirhnU's I.il. Aiiwil, iii. 4AI), r. 
308; (.'linlriiiTii'ii llio|;r. Diet.; C'ltt. of Britiitli 
llasoum ; Hill'* Jlofwvll, v. 44A; Register of 
Tonbriila" h-1iikiI.] !•:. C. M. 

WASKY. WILLIAM ^1091-1 757), 
phyniriiin, wiin Hoir of Willinm Wnsev, 
nn attorni'V, wiio n-nidi'it ul Hrunsteud in 
Norfiilk, mill wiiH liorii iIhth in IdHI. He 
wiis I'lliioiitiMl fur Ihi' ynHrH nt Norwich 
grninninr srliool, and wiw ivdmittpd a pen- 
sioniT lit ("iiiiis College, Cainhridge, on 
2 Nov. 170H. He wim n nrliiiliir of the eol- 
kyo fniin MieliKeliiins 17tW tn .Miohnehuiis 
l(lf>, iiml KriuiMiileil U..\. ill 17I--KJ and 
M,,\. ill 171(1. Ill' iiiiitrii'i)liited ut l.ieyilen 
llniver.sity on 1 (let. 17 HI, Ijiil, relnrning to 
Cntnbriilge, he grmliiiili'il .M.li. in 172.'). He 
WHS ndniitted n rnndidiite nf (he College of 
I'hyKU'iiinK, London, on l*;! Dec. \~'2'^, nnd n 
felldw iiH 1"J l>ee. 17-1. lie whs eenfor of 
the ei.llep. in 17.'ll, I7;)(}. 1 7.'n>, and 1 748 ; 
-xvus nuined fill elect on .'W Aug. 1746; and 
was conniliuriiiji ill 1 741) and 1 754. On the 
death of Jnmes .liirin [q. v.] he wns elected 
tirnsident.i .Vpril 17riO, nnd wiig reappointed 
i7W, 17r)|, 17'iL', nnd l7.Vi. lie wok cho«?n 
phyHieinn In the Westminster HiHpital nt its 
Vion ill 1711*, but n»igne<l his olHcp 
\ 1";W. \m\mg \ievtv ow« o< vUe avx. 
R\H>oinVe(\ Vo ftV. ftwoT^'» V\o«r 




pital at ike fint gmenl havi keU • 

K) '>c(. of that yt»i. Be £mi on 1 Apt 

Wa libra^ was atU hy •«etM«a 

' his death. 
[ Mnnk's Coll. of Pt>7*. : BanwiU af t^m 
Coll. (•«mbrid»;G««t. Jtig. 1747: aeraitiirf 

St. GrOPgB's Hntj.itsl.] W. W. W. 

WA8HB0URN, JOHN il7«)?-ia»i, 
local historian, son of Joha Waabboon ('L, 
1824 •'), was descended froca aa axicBt 
Oloucestershirti family > fivwn, Ckmummn, 
iii. 021; cf. art. WisHAOirun, TlMUri, 
and was bom at (iloucestfr i& 17^ or I<W 
He entered the busioesa of his (athar, a 
printer and bookseller in Weatpta Sti«^ 
(iloucester, and both father and vm W(OT 
long connected with the corp - hat 

city. Their typography wa* lU 

accuracy ; but \N'a;«hb»uru*8 diit^t dum tV 
notice is his ' Bililiolhera Gluure«trenfis: a 
Collection of scarce and curious Tracts i»- 
I Inting to the Count v nnd City of Olouecita 
j illiistnifive of and ]iublished during thr 
I Civil Wnr,' (iloiicester, 4to. The secciBd 
purt was published first in 1 - '< •'- 
\ part, containing an historical ii nl 

John Webb [q. v.], not nppejii..., ... 
Wnslibourn died on '2'> April 18251, ogedl 
and WH.s buried in the unitarian buhal- 
al (ilouci-ster, where also was burirxl tiis wift 
Mary, who died, aged li'l, at Newmt oa 
28 June 1833. 

[Notes kindly supplied by V. A. nyett,esq.; 
Gent. Mkc. 18:20, li. 03; pref. to BibL Oliw- 
cestren<,iB.] A. V. P. 

W ASHBOURNE. TIKJMAS (l(i(»- 
1(387 ), canon of Gloucester, bom in lOOti. 
vvn.s younger son of John Wajihboume of 
Wichenford, Gloucestershire, bv his second 
wife, Elenor, daughter of Uichard Lvgon 
yd. l.')84) of Madresfield, ancestor of" ti« 
earls lieanchnmp. The Washbonme family 
hnd been settled in Gloucestershire for seve- 
ral centuries. Thomas entered Bslliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, as a commoner in ltJ22, «nd 
grudunted B..\. on LS Feb. Itj2i"> 6, M.A. 
on 2.1 June 1(H28, and B.D. on 1 Ar.rill638. 
Ill UW!) he was made rector of Liddington, 
Northamptonshire, and in 1640 of Dumble- 
toii, Gloucestershire. In l(>4^i he was nomi- 
nated to n prebend in Gloucestershire Catbi>- 
drnl, nnd is said to have lieen installed io 
the night owing to the civil war. He does 
not seem to hnve been ejected from his liv- 
ings during the Commonwealth (WalSHI. 
Siiffniniit, ii. tSU), hut at the Uestomtion he 
wus fiimially pre««'ntt>il to his prebend on 
2:iJiilr lIMtb and admitted 7 Aug.; nini* 
. davs later he was created D.D. at ' ' 
Y6TOm\'!«ftV5»VS««.\»itv:M vicar of St , 
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[Gloucester. lie died lliere on (S M»y 1087, 
*aad was buritid in thy cathedral. By his 
wife, a daughter of Ur. Sumuel Fell [q. v.], 
he had a large family, 

Washboiime piiblisbed two sermons and 
I* Divine Poems,' London, 16,>4,8vo. IVefixed 
|to the latterare ' Verses to his Friend Thomas 
J Washbourne,' by Edward Phillips [q. v.], 
iMilton's nephew. Specimens from Wash- 
iboume's poems are printed in Brj-dges's ' Uri- 
Itish Bibliographer (iv. 4.j), and the whole 
[■work wiis edited, with a biographical iiitrf>- 
|(lucti>ni, by Dr. A. U. f<ro.sart, in the ' Fuller 
I Worthies Library,' 18»18. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; W'ikkI's Alliens, 
ed. Bliss, ir, 21'^; Mns-sun's Milton, v. 170,226- 
L227; hosier's Alumni Oxou. 15no-17H; Rud- 
Ider'g Oloui-C9ter»hire, 17S1. pp. 3,^9-60; Dig- 
Pland's OljucpstorBhire CuUi-cliona ; I<e Neve's 
[Pnsti, i. 4«e ; LatiNJ. MS. 860, art. 164.1 

A. F. P. 

WASHINGTON, .JOHN (ISOO-IW?), 

rear-admiral anil hydrognijiher, entered the 

naN-y in May 1812 on board the Jiuum, in 

which he served during the operations in the 

Chesapeake [see CouKni'ilS, Snt CJEOBaK, 

1772-18.';.S]. In October iHla he waa moved 

^■into the Sybille, which in 1814 was sent 

^■to the coast of Ctreenland to protect the 

^■whalers. In November he joined fheUoyal 

^■Naval College, from which be passed out in 

^^ May 1816 with tlieptld niedul fur proficiency 

in mathematics. He then served for three 

^_ years in the Forth on the North .\merican 

^■■tation, and afterwards in the Vengeur and 

^V Superb on the .'■^oiitli .Vmerioan stiilion. till 

?romoted to ihe rank of lieutenant on 1 .Ian. 
821. He wiL-i at this time at X'ttlpaniiTO, 
land returned to England by what was. then 
Ian adventurous jonrney across the Andes and 
Lthe pampas to Buenos Ayres. In February 
>182.'j he was appointed to the Parthian sloop 
In the West Indies, after which he was for t wo 
rehra on half-pay, and travelled in France, 
Spain, and Italy, improving his knowledge 
of the languages of these countries. In .May 
1827 he was appointed to the Weasel in the 
Mediterranean, and in December was moved 
to the Dnrlmoiith frigate, returning to F.ng- 
land in the following .spring. During this 
time he had obtained leave of abseuce, ami 
travelled in Morocco in compauy with 
(Sir) John Itriiininond-Ilay.and determined 
several jKisitions hy astronomical observa- j 
tions. I-'rom I8.'id (o 1833 be was flag- 
lieutenant to .Sir .lolin Poo Beresford [q. v.], 
commander-in-chief at the Nore, and on | 
14 Aug. 1833 was promoted to the rank of 
commander. 

From 183(( to 1841 he 8erve<I as secretary 
of the Royal Geographical .Society, of whicli ^ 




society (^founded in 1830) he was one of the 
original members. As secretary, with the 
assistance of one clerk, he did the whole 
work of the society, the success of which in 
its early days was largely due to his energy 
and devotion. In March 1841 he was 
oppointed to the Shearwater, for surveying 
work on the east coast of England, and iu 
January 1842 was temporarily lent to the 
Blttcli Kiigle yacht, appointed to bring the 
king of Priis.sia lo England. In compliment 
to the king of Prussia, Wiushingtou was made 
captain on 16 March. In January 1843 he 
was moved to the Blazer, in whicli ho con- 
tinued the survey of the east coast till 1847. 
In January 1845 he was also aiipciinied a 
commissioner for inqiiiring into the state of 
the rivers, shores, and harbours of the United 
Kingdom, and in February was elected a 
fellow of the Uoyal Society. Afterwards he 
was employed in the railway and harbour 
department of the admiralty; and in 1853, 
having to visit Denmark, Sweden, and Russia 
to settle some matters as to an establishment 
of lifeboats, be was directed by Sir James 
Gnilmni, then first lord of the admiralty, to 
collect what information he could as to the 
state of the Russian Baltic fleet and the 
defences of Cronstadf, lieval, and Sveaborg. 
This he did, having also the liappy chance of 
seeing a division of the fleet at sea and watch- 
ing its manteuvres. During these years he 
had been acting as assistant to Sir Francis 
Beaufort [q. v.], the hydrogrupher; and on 
Beaufort's resigiuition in IS-V>, Washington 
was ajijiointed as his successor. This olHce 
he held till his deiith,l)eing promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral on 12 .\pril 1862. 

A lunn of nervous temperament, the sensi- 
bility of which WHS perhaps increased by his 
unremitting attention to the work of the 
oHice, his health was already much shaken, 
when it received a further blow by the death 
of a dearly loved son, and by the accusation 
made by some of the newspapers that the 
wreck of the Grpheus on 7 Feb. 1863, on 
the const of New Zealand, was owing to the 
carelessness or culpable ignorance of the 
liydrographic office. It was ea.sy to show 
that the accusation was groundless, and that 
the ship was supplied with the best charts 
and the latest information ; but the injury 
to Washington proved fatal. After a snort 
vi.iit to Switzerland be was on his way home 
when he died at Havre on 16 Sept. 1863. 
On the lOtli he was buried in the protestant 
cemeterv at Havre, the funeral being at- 
tended by the French officials of the town, 
and representatives from the minist^re de la 
marine in Paris. In September 1833 AVash- 
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of Ki'v. H. Askew of Greystoke, Cumberland, 
aud bad issue. 

[Dawon's Memoirs of Hydrogruphjr (willi » 
jthotographic ponrn^t and a Lint of liio offioinl 
niid sefni-olIici«l ptipi-rs), ii. 93 ; O'UyTue'i Naval 
Biogr. Diet. ; Journnl of the Royal Gcopraphiciil 
((oc. rol. xxxiv. p. cxii ; Timoi, 2i Sept. 1863 ; 
informittion from the Itoral Society.] 

■ .r. K. L. 

WASSE, JOSEPH (1072-1738), scholar, 
was born in Yorkshire, and entered as a siziir 
at Queens' Collegij, Cambridge, in 1891. He 
became bible clerk in 1094, scholar in 1695, 
was B.A. in 1694, fellow and M.A.in lfl98, 
B.D. in 1707. lie ns-sisted Ludolpb Kiister 
in his edition of Suidns ( 17(X)), and in 1710 
published a critical edition of ^ullust, bused 
on an examination of nearly eij^htv manu- 
scripts. In 1711 he was presented to the 
rectory of Aynhoe, Northanijilonshire, by 
Thomas Cartwright, with whom be was on 
intimate terms. He passed most of liis time 
in his library at .\ynhoe, aud, according to 
Wbiston, Dr. Bentley pronounced him the 
second scliolar in England. 

To Samuel Jebb's 'Bibliotheea Literaria' 
Wasse contributed extensively, and Bowyer 
declares that the length of Wasse's articles 
ruined that venture. He became a proselyte 
to Samuel Clarke's Arian opinions, and in 
1719 published ' itefomied Devotions,' dedi- 
cated to Curt Wright and his wife. 

The line edition of Thucydides by Charles 
.\ndrew Kuker aud Wasse was published in 
1731 at .\m8terdam, and wns reprinted at 
Glasgow in 1759 with the Latin version by 
ICobert and Andrew I''oulis. The original 
notes contained in the book are not of great 
value, and compare unfavourably with the 
Sallust. Wu8.se contributed scientific arti- 
cles to the ' Philosophical Transactions.' 
He died unmarried on 19 Nov. 1738. I'art 
of his library was acquired by bis successor 
at Aynhoe, Dr. I'rancis Yarborough, after- 
wards principal of Brasenose College, Oxford 
(174;j 1770). The books, which contain a 
great number of manuscript notes by Wasse, 
were given by Yarborough's heirs to the 
college. Wasse's copy of Thiwydides, with 
many manuscript notes, is in tliu Bodleian 
Library. 

[Chiilmers's Biogr. Did. ; Nichols's Lit. Aneel. 
viii. 129, 36". ix. 490, and iiuthorities there cited; 
Whiaton's Lifa of Cliirke, p. 34; Register of 
CJaeens' Coll. Cambr.] K. C. M. 

WASTELL, SIMON (d. 1032), school- 
master, was descended from a northeni 
family seated at Wasdiile in Cumberland. 
He entered l^ueen's (College, Oxford, about 
1580, graduating B..\. on 15 March 15S4-5. 
Before 1592 he was appointed headmaster 



of the fp'e school at Northampton, where he 
acquired considerable reputation as a teacher. 
In 1023 he published a translation of John 
Shaw's ' Biblii Summula,' 1621, entitled 'A 
True Christians Daily Delight,' London, 
1023, 12mo, dedicated toSir Robert Spencer, 
first baron Spencer of Wormleighton [q. v.] 
It was n short summary in verse ot tile 
contents of the Bible, intended for childnn 
to commit to memory. To make the tad( 
easier the stanzas began with the succe^re 
; letters of the alphabet. The first edition 
was reprinted in 1683 (London, 12mol, under 
the title 'The Divine Art of Memory,' with 
a preface by 'T. B.' Wostell, b" ■>■••■ .-r liim- 
self issued a second enlarged • l9, 

entitled 'Microbiblion, or the 1< , tue 

in Verse,' London, 12mQ. The summary of 
the Old Te.stament was entirely recast, ind, 
though still based on the ' Siimmula," wis 
rather an original paraphrase than a transla- 
tion from Shaw. The summarj' of the New 
Testament was, however, merely reprinted 
from the tirst edition. The book was dedi- 
cated to Sir William Spencer, son of Sir 
Uobert, who had died in 1 627. The edition of 
1L*20 also contained on four blank pages at 
the end of the volume two poem.s very 
superior to Wastell's verses. 'ITie former, 
' L'pon the Image of Death," is usually «lri- 
buted to Bobert Southwell [q. VJ, and is 
included in his ' Mieonine,' 1695. The other, 
' Of .Muns Mortalilie,' is sometimes assigned 
to Francis Quarles [ q. v.] In 1631 Simoa 
\Vastell,or more probably his son, was vicar 
of Daventry in Northamptonshire, but re- 
signed the living before 22 Sept. of that Tear. 
\N'a8t^;ll died at Northampton four months 
luter, and was buried on 31 Jan. 16SI-3. 
Ho was twice married, By his first wife, 
named Elizabeth, he had four surviving chil- 
dren: two sons — Samuel (A. 1599^ and Simoo 
(/>. 1602) — and two dougbters, Hannah and 
Mury. Elizabeth died on 1 July ltj26. and 
Waslell took a second wife, also named Glixo- 
beth, who died on 17 May 16:59. Wastell's 
will (dute<l 19 Aug. 1031) is printed in 
Northamptonshire ' Notes 8ndQueries'(1894, 
V. 117), 

( Wttstell's Works ; Corser's Collectanea (Chet» 
ham .Soc.), v. 363-9 ; W(K>d'» Atkenie Oion. wi. 
Bliss, ii. Sod; Notes and Queries, 4th scr. i. 31; 
Gnijr's Index to Huzliti's Collections.] E. I. C. 

WAT TYLER (rf, 1381). rebel [Set 
Tvlkh.J 

WATERFORD, Eabl of. [SeeT»i.»oT, 
George, I4(;ti-1638.j 

WATERHOUSE, Sin EDWARn(1686- 

1591), chancellor of the exchequer in Ire- 
land, the youngest son of John Waterhouse 
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of WhitecLurcli, Buckinj^haraahire, mid M»r- 

,ret. daughter of Ilunry Turner of Bliint's 

all in Suffolk, wa.« Ijoru at IlelmsU'dbury, 

ertfordshin?, in lutSr). His ffttUer was some- 

une auditor to Henry VIH, and a family 

"itiou relates tliBt the kin^, one dayvisit- 

g him, 'gave a Henjttmin's portion of dig- 

lation to this Edwiird, for«telling by hia 

yal augurv that hf would be the crown of 

em all, and a man of jjreaf honour and 

cm, fit for the service of princes.' When 

iwelve years old Waterhouse was sent to 

'xford, ' where for some years he glistered 

the oratorick and poetick sphere, until 

addicted hitnself to conversation and ob- 

nce of state affaire.' Goincf to court , he 

found n patron in Sir Heury Sidney [ii. v.], 

ind when the latter wus in 15(15 appointetl 

lord deputy of Ireland, Waterhouse accom- 

.nied nim thither in the capacity of private 

retary. He was made clerk of the ca.stle 

ihomber on 1 Feb. I'ltiti, and about the same 

lime received a grant of a lease of the manor 

if Evan in co. Kildare, together with the 

lom tithes of Dunboyne in co. Moath. He 

as devotedly attached to Sir Henry Sidney, 

[by whom he was employed iu services of a 

sry confidential nature. He accompanied 

ic lord deputy on his tour through the island 

in 1568, and, teing left by him to look after 
Carrickfergus, he was instrumental in ob- 
taining a charter for that town in 1570; 
e was in consequence createii a freeman, 
nd nominated to repre.wnt it in any par- 
ment subsequently to be held, which he 
cordingly diu in 1685. Waterhousn sur- 
mdered his office of clerk of the castle 
ilumlx^r in October 1569, and when Walter 
Devereu.v, first earl of Essex [q.v.], iu 1573, 
embarked in a scheme for the plantation of 
. Antrim, he induced AN'aterhouso to enter 
ia service. He was employed by the earl 
frequent missions to Kngluud connected 
th tlie sale of his property and furnishing 
revisions for his undertaking, and by his 
retion and devotion won that untbrtu- 
ate nobleman's gratitude. He attended 
im in hia illness, imd it was in his arms 
at the carl bretitlied his last, saying, 'Oh, 
ly Ned ! oh, my Ned ! Thou art the faith- 
'ullest and friendliest gentleman that ever 
knew.' Being by the failure of Essex's 
mterprise deprived of employment, he ob- 
Kined a grant on 25 .hine 15711 of a pension 
if 10«. English » day, which wits subse- 
uently, on '2('> ,Iuue 1579, confirmed to him 
(or life. He w/is appointed secretary of 
itate by Sir Henry Sidney, and iu 1570-U 
ns several times sent to England to bring 
ver treasure and in connection with the 
uestion of cess. Uu was added to the 



commission to inquire into concealed and 
I forfeited lands in 1578. On 5 Feb. 1579 
ho obtained a grant of the collectorship of 
customs on wine in Ireland ; on 27 June he 
was appointed commissioner for check of 
j the army: on 7 July receiver-general in the 
I exchequer, and on 25th of the same month 
I receiver of all casualties and casual profits 
falling to thecrown. He attended the move- 
I raeiits of the army under Sir William Drury 
I |<l. v.] in Munster from August to November 
that year, during the rebellion of James 
Fitzmaurice and .Sir John Desmond, adding 
to his other duties that of overseeing the 
victualling department. Towards the latter 
end of October he was sworn a privy coun- 
cillor ; but the outbreak of the rebellion of 
the Earl of Desmond in November recalling 
him to his past with the army in Miinater, 
hia time was fully occupied for the two fol- 
lowing years in discharging his duties as 
secretary, commissioner for check of the 
army, and overseer of the ccunmissariat. 
On 17 June 1580 he obtained a grant of 
the office of overseer and water baililf of 
the Shannon, with valuable perquisites; on 
It) April 1581 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner for ecclesiastical causes, and on 22 July 
was granted a lease for twenty-one years of 
the lands of Hilltown in Meath. As he had 
served Essex and Sidney in all fidelity, so 
he served Arthur, lord Orey de Wilton, and 
Sir John I'errof, living at peace with all 
' men, and all men having at one time or 
another a good word for him. Despite his 
' weak body,' he was assiduous in the dis- 
charge of his numerous offices, and on l;i .Tan. 
15K2 reported that he had collected in bonds 
and recognisances casualties to the amount 
of IO0,tlO()/. On 26 .\ug. that year he ol>- 
lained a grant of the castle and lands of 
I Doonass in co. Clare, to be held in fealt v, only 
I rendering to the deputy one pair of gloves 
whenever he visited the castle. The rewards, 
more numerf)u8 than valuable, heaped upon 
him aroused Eliiabetb's jealousy, especially 
that of water bailitf of the Shannon and 
custodian of the boats at Athlone, and in 
the autumn lie was ordered over to England. 
I His modest behaviour and the warm cru- 
! dentials he brought from Ireland won Burgh- 
I ley's favour, while his offer to surrender his 
obnoxious patent of water bailiff' mollified 
Elizabeth, thuugb she insisted on having a 
list made out of all patents, fees, •&c. granted 
to him during the last seven years. 

Ucturning to Ireland in April 1583, 
Waterhouse had in the following March the 
disagreeable task imposed upon him, along 
with Sir Geoffrey Fenton, of torturing De» 
mot O'IIuiUn '^<\.-s.\\;\VoS».t w^JSJoN^&sni 
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Armagh, Rccordincf to Burghley's directions, 
by toiuiting his fret before the fire, lie 
was kiiiglited by Sir John IVrrot in Christ ! 
Church, Dublin, on 20 June 1684, the deputy 
ffiring as his reason for so doing the fact that 
he diB|)cnded yearly more than a thousand 
marks. Amid the general chorus of dis- 
approval with which Perrot's expedition ' 
against the Antrim Scots was greeted, Water- 
house raised his voice in Perrot's favour. 
He had already given up his office of secre- 
tary of state to please Fenton ; in November 
he surrendered his patent of water bailiff 
of the Shannon, and shortly afterwards, in 
order to gratify Sir Henry Wallop, he laid 
aside the esecution of his office of receiver | 
of casualties. In the quarrel between Sir 
John Perrot and Archbishop Loft us he ])layed 
the part of peacemaker without forfeiting 
the respect of either. ' I, for my part,' 
wrote Loftus, ' must needs confess myself i 
in sort bounden unto the gentleman for his . 
faithful as-sistance iti the late and long con- . 
tention and dislike between my Lord Deputy 
and me . . . wherein he has shown himself 
an earnest persuader to a more moderate 
course tlian hath been used.' As for Perrot, 
while gninting Waterhouse leave, ' hoving 
been long sick and in great diinger,' to go 
over to England to plead his own cause, 
he earnestly besouglit Burghley to inter- 1 
cede for the restoration of his patent, as 
some slight recompense for his long and 
faithful service. Hut Klizabeth was not 
easily to be moved, and AN'aterhouse had to 
enter into a detailed account of all his offices 
and rewards, explaining that, so far from 
having profited by them, he had been obliged 
to sell Ittiui ill England to the value of over 
4,000/. On 1» ttct. lo8(t he was appointed 
chancellor of the e.vchequer or of the green 
wax in Ireland, which office he surrendered 
to fieorge Clive in October 1580, having by 
that time received a grant (7 July 16SS8), in 
consideration • of his sufficiency and painful 
good Service,' of the office of overseer, water 
bailitr, and keeper of the river Shannon for 
life. He quitted Ireland in January l.'iSH, 
and, retiring to his estate of Wootlchurch in 
Kent, died there on 13 Oct. that year. 

Waterbouse married, first, Elizabeth, 
daughter of George V'illiers, whom he di- 
vorced in 1578; secondly, Margaret Spilman 
of Kent; thirdly, Deborah, widow ot a Mr. 
Ilarliiukeiiilen of VVoodchurch, who survived 
him. Hy none had he any issue ; Edward 
Waterhouse (1*510-1070) [q. v.] wos his 
grand-ne]>hew, 

Edward WATBRHorsK {Jl. 1622), colo- I 
nist, was probably his nephew, and the son 
of Thomas \\'atcrhouse of Berkhampstead, 



Berkshire. He was for some time secrelorv 
of the Virginia Company. He was tiui 
author of ' A Lieclaration of the State of 
the Colony aud Affaires in Virginia. With 
a relation of the barbarous Massacre . . . 
executed by the Native Infidels upon the 
English on 22 March last ' (London, 1(122, 
4to), with a prefoce dat«d 22 Aug. 1622. 

[.\ alight mumoir of Waterhouse by hisgiKjid- 
ncphew Edwnnl will be fuiiiid in Fuller'* Wor- 
thies, ' Herta,' and in Lloyd's Slate WnnJiloi, 
i. 422-6; Clutterl.iick's ll'crtfordibirt. i. 418; 
Visitation of liortfurdsbiri', 1634; Cal. St4l» 
Papers, Ireland, l56o-91, ixissim ; Coilins't 
Sidn<>y Papers; Ucvereux's Lives of th« EarUof 
Essex; Cal.uf Fiaiit.s Kliz passim; M'Skiinnig't 
Hift.of Carrii'kfergiis; Officml KKnriui of Mmb- 
bers of Pari. Ireloml; Hist. M.S.S. Coram. Srd 
Rep. p. 228 ; BagweH's Ireland noder Ibt 
Tudors; Addit. MS. 1.0914, f. 35.] K. D. 

WATERHOUSE. EDWARD (1610- 
1670), heraldic and miscellaneous writer, 
bom at Greenford, Middlesex, in 1619, wis 
son of Francis ^Vaterhouse of that place, by 
his wife Bridget, dauahter of Morgan I'oweU 
(Gent. Miig. 1796, i. 4(!0l. Sir E<lward 
Waterhouse [q. v.] was his grand-unelf. 
He was educated possibly at Cambridge, of 
which university lie graduated LL.D. per 
/iterrm rff)iw in IBOS, but in the time of the 
(Commonwealth he resided for some yean 
at Oxford in order to pursue his stnditi* in 
the liodleian Library. In 16t3(J he was 
lodging in Sion CkiUege, London. 

Soon after the passing of the second cluir- 
ter of the Koyal Society, Waterhouse, who 
is described by Wood as ' a cock-br»in'd 
man,' was elected a fellow (Thomsos, Hut. 
lioyal fix-. A pp. p. xxiii). By the persuasion 
of Sheldon, archbishop of Canterbury, he 
took holy orders in 16(t8, aud aflerimrd* 
became ' a fantastical preacher.' He died 
on 30 May 1670 at his house at Mile End 
Green, and was interred on 2 June at Gteen- 
ford, Middlesex, where he had an estate. 

He married, first, Mory, daughter and 
heiress of Hubert Smith, alias Carriugton, 
bv Magdalen, his wife, daughter of Robert 
llarvey, esq., comptroller of the custom 
house to James I ; and, secondly, Elizabetli, 
daughter and coheiress of Richard Batemin 
of Hartington, Derbyshire, and London, by 
f!hristiana, daughter of William .Stone of 
London. Waterhouse survived his iecond 
wife, who left him one son, Edward, and 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Bridget. The 
daugliters alone survived him (Spkert of 
Gentry, ii. 67). 

His works are: 1. ' A humble Apologia 
for Learning ond I^earned Men,' London, 
1663, 8vo. 2, 'Two Brief Meditation!: 
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of Magnanimitie under Crosseo; ii. Of 

^c(iiinint«nce with Uod. Bv E. VV.,' Lon- 

on (o Dec). 16f)3, 8vo. 3. 'A modest 

)iM:oiirsc of the Pioty, Charity, and Policy 

Elder Times and Christians. Together 

rith those their vert ues paralleled by Chris- 

"»n», members of the Church of Euglimd,' 

DndoD, lt!i>5, 8vo. 4. ' A Discoiira and 

Jefense of Arms and Armory, Shewing the 

Mature and Uses of Arms mid Honour in 

Sngland, from the Camp, the Court, the 

Jity, under the two latter of which are 

ontained Iniversities and Inns of Court,' 

ondon, ieM30, 8vo. 5. 'The Sphere of 

leotry : deduced from the Principles of 

Mature. An Historical and Cjenealogieal 

i^ork of Arms and Blazon, in four Book?,' 

jondon, H!61, fol. Sir William DuRdale 

llformed Wood that this work was wholly 

omposed by Waterhouse, though it was 

tllibiished under the name of Sylvanus Mor- 

Ui [q. v.] Wood correctly describes it as 

Im. rapsodical, indigested, and whimsical 

rork, but it nevertheless contains much 

irious matter. In 1M35 Thorpe, the Lnn- 

3on bookseller, sold a manuscript volume of 

heraldic collections by Waterhouse, entitled 

[The Sphere of Gentry,' with arms in colours 

ad in trick (TnoKPK, Cut. of Ancient Mrnrn- 

eriptt, 1835, No. :U1 1. «. ' Fortescutus 

luKtratue; or, a Coiumentnrv on Sir John 

foTtescue, lord chancellor to Henry VI, his 

book De Lnudihus legum Angtiie,* London, 

|663, fol., with a fine portrait of Waterhouse 

by Loggan. ". ' The Oentlrmiin.'f Monitor: 

a Sober Inspection into the Virtues, 

rioes, and ordinary means of the rise and 

ay of Men ami hamilies. With the 

iithora apology und iipplication to the 

iobles and Gentry of Englund, seasonable 

or these times,' London, llVfio, 8vo. A por- 

rait by Hertochs is prefixed. 8. ' A Short 

Jarrative of the late dreadful Fire in Lnn- 

9on: together with Certain Considerations re- 

Diirkable therein, and deduciblc' therefrom' 

(anon.), London, 1667. 8vo. With portrnit 

oy Hertochs. Healsocontrihuted '(.Jbservu- 

tions on the Life of Sir Edward Waterhouse ' 

Lloyd's ' Stat« Worthies,' 1670. 

[Birch's Hist, uf the Roval .Soc. ii. 4Bf»; 

lorke's Landed Gontrv (1885), p. 1288; Chal- 

aers'g Biogr. Diet. : Gent. Mng. 1 792 ii. 781. 988. 

l796 i. 368; Granger's Btojrr. Hist. (1824). v. 

m. Lownde<.'s Kilit. Mnn. (H(ihn), p. 2852; 

looU'H Bibl. Herald, pp. U8, 168, 177 ; Nicol- 

an's Eneli,«h Hist. Library (1776). pp. IS. 188; 

/cod's Fasti Oxon. (Blis-i), ii. 183.] T. C. 

WATERHOUSE, GEORGE (rf. 1602), 

lattusician.held some appointment in Lincoln 

"jathedral, whence he was called to the 

3hapel Royal in July 1588. On 7 July 1592 



he supplicated for the degree of Mus.Bac. at 
Gxford. His name repeatedly appears among 
the signatures in the cheque-book of the 
Chapel Royal, which records his death on 
18 Feb. 1601-2. 

Waterhouse devoted himself with e.xtra- 
ordinary diligence to the favourite task of 
the Elizabethan composers, the construction 
of canons upon the plain-song ' Miserere.' 
Morley, who calls Waterhouse ' my friend 
and fellow,' justly says that he ' for variety 
siirpasswi ail wlio ever laboured in that 
kinde of si udy,' and expresses a wish that 
the canons should be published ' for the 
bcnelit of the world and bis own peqietual 
glory.' Morley made the very reasonable 
suggestion that Waterhouse should give ft 
few words of explanation as heading to each 
canon. Probably owing to NVaterhouse's 
death and the extent of the work, the 
canons were not published : and it is note- 
worthy that the ' Medulla .Musicke ' of Wil- 
liam Ityrd and Alfonso Ferrabo.<!co, which 
bLio eon-'isted of canons upon ' Miserere,' is 
known ouly by an entry in the 'Stationers' 
Registers,' while of John Farmer's similar 
work only a single imperfect copy is pre- 
served. Two manuscript copies of Wati-r- 
house's canons were in the iiossession of a 
certain ' Henry BurViclerke,' who bequeathed 
them to the universities, to be' kept or pub- 
lished in print for the credit of English- 
men, and for better preserving and con- 
tluewing that wcmderful work.' Bury'swill 
seems to have been proveil in 1836, but 
through neglect the raiiniiacripts were not 
immediately delivered, and one has disap- 
peared. The other reached .Vbraham 
Wheelocke ,'^q. v.] on 1 Feb. 1618, and was 
deposited in the Cambridge University Li- 
brary, where it is still pre.served. It is an 
oblong quarto, containing 1 ,103 canons, two- 
iii-one, the plain-song being written above 
eiich,with an explanation of the construction. 
The work can only be regarded as a useless 
m(uiument of patience and ingenuity. The 
science displttye<i is indeed amaring, and 
students might prhups benefit by a glance 
through what Morley calls ' those never 
enough praysed travailes of M. Waterhouse, 
whose ffowiiig and most sweet springs in 
that kind may bo sufficient to quench the 
thirst of the most insatiate scholler what- 
ever.' Owing to the defective indexing of 
the catalogue of the Cambridge University 
manuscripts the volume bus been overlooked 
(Davey, Iliftory of Eiiifliih Munk; pref.), 
and it was luiknowa to Rimbault and C. F. 
-Vbtly Williams. 

[I'tii-que-book of the Chiipel Hoyal. ed. Rim- 
bault (Camden Soc.), IST2, ^"j. \, ft, 'J.V, *«»-*■ 
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'n—j Tjiliif ill'' lalSKhewM^- 
pooitod cantor to tke ■OMam of the Baj«I 
laatitatiaa at Livvnool, aa ai^aiataat 
be exduaoed ia 18M for iIm cantooUp of 
tke Zoola^eal Socitty of Loadaa. He be- 
gaa St oaee to bmIb aeKUlogoe of the auB- 
■laU ia tbeir Maaeom, aad wafinTed it in 
xht MIowing vnaf- Owiag to the &et 
tkat the daaafiettioa he mioftei did not 
•oeofd with the then Cuhionable oaiiurv 
i^rtem, hii lict waa aot poUidicd till 1838; 
it waa followed by a auppkment in 1839. 

Althoiuh he declined an invitation to ac- 
eompaar Darwin on the celebiatad voyage 
at theBeagle, Darwin on his retom placed 
the in'iT'""'!'' in Wattrbonee's hands for de- 
aeription ( Zool. Voyage of the Beagle, pt. ii. 
1C40), as well as the c(Jeoptera (described 
in rarioua ecienti6c journals). In November 
1843 be was appointed an assistant in the 
mineralogical braocb of the department of 
natural history in the British Museum, and 
of this section, then styled the mineralogical 
and geological branch, he became keeper in 
1861, while in 1857, when the two subjects 
were separated, he became keeper of the de- 
partment of geology : that post be held till 
Li« ri'timment in 1880. lie died at Putney 
•2\ J»n. 1888. no married, on 21 Dec. 
(, Klizubi-th Aim, daughter of G. L. J. 

iesbach of Windsor, a musician. 

Watorbouse studied more especially the 



the varies alicAdT naaiiiil. Wu- - 
cf: I. 'batalwaeafM- 

o^Bkkiab Colcnptan,' Laoim, 
Ha aba MMt«d A«a«n with Ik 

_ portMB of the latts's • X«a»^ 

cktor ZoalagMe'(l»«2>. .ad eatiAairf 
aoae 190 papen OB aataxal luatorrial' 
to marioaa ariantMe joanals b e t ii MB 
■adieeOi. 

[Tians. Entoo. Sot Ixadoa. IgM. Pint Mk 
Ixx-hzn; iafatmitiao kindly aapplied Wla 
«oa. Hi. C. O. Wsteriioaae; Brit. Xna CkL; 
Eoyal SocL Cat-] b. B. W. 

WATERLAND, DANIEL. (1' - 

theologian, second son of Henir ^\ 
rector of Waleaby and Flixbo*©!!*^!, l» 
colnshiie, by his second wife, was ban • 
Walesby on 14 Feb. 1682-3. He wm «^ 
cated at the free •«houl, Lincoln, and ^f 
dalene CoUegv, Cambridge, when; fas i« 
admitted on 30 March 1699, aad «*"** 
scholar on 26 Dec 1703 and felloa m 
13 Feb. 1703-4. He graduated BA. ii 
1703 and B.D. in 1714, and proceeded 
in 1706 and D.D. in 1717. On 8 Ifayl 
he was incorporated at Oxford. Wi 
was an oiemplary don, devoted to 

work and university business. He 

aminer in arts in 1710 and in the nhilwrl 
nhical («hooU in 171 1. In February frU-H'l 
he was appointed by the visitor (Lord SoM 
and Bindon) to the mastership of hi« <»11» 
vacant by the death of Cfabriel Quadriag.l^ 
presentetl to the rectory of Ellingham,y 
folk. At the public commencement in ~ 
he held a disputation with Thomas 
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ck [q. v.] on the question of Ariun sub- 
scription. On 14 Nov. 1715 he succeeded 
rirlock OS vice-chancellor of the university. 
1716 he preached tlie sermon on occoHion 
the univerKity's public thanksgiving 
(7 Juno) for the suppression of the rebellion, 
^fid on '22 Oct. presented to the I'rince of 
BTales ut Hampton Court im address of con- 
frntulution upon the event. In the following 
year he was appointed chaplain in ordinary 
^ the king. The unauthorised publication 
■I a correspondence which had postied be- 
Krecn him and John Jackson (168(V17C3) 
K. T.J on the Arian tendency of Dr. Samuel 
^arke's 'Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity ' 
drew from Waterland 'A Vindicotion of 
Christ's Divinity,' Cambridge, 1719, 8vo, in 
Uuch he attacked not only Clarke, but Daniel 



hitby ['I- v.] Whitby replied, and Water- 
'and publi.xbed an '.\n8wer' to his reply, 
Cambridge, 1720, 8vo. The learning and 
acumen wliieh he displayed in this contro- 
versy marked him out as the true successor 
of Bishop George Bull [q. v.], and caused him 
to be selecteii u.-f the first lecturer on Lady 
Rover's foundation. The ' Eight Sermons in 
Bennce of the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
BhrUt ' preached by him in this capacity in 
St. Paul 8 Cathedral, and published at Cam- 
bridge in 1720, 8vo, possess a value indepen- 
dent of the polemics in which they origi- 
nated, and Were reprinted at <.).xford in 
B15. 

V Waterland joined in the censure passed 
oy the heads of houses in January 1720-1 on 
Bentley's libel on John Colbatch (lOtU- 
M748) [.q. V.J In 1721 he was presented by 
Bke dean and chapter of St. Paul's to the 
Tjondon rectory of St. Au.stin and St. Faith. 
On 21 Dec. 1722 he was appointed by Arch- 
bishop Dawes chancellor of the diocese of 
York. He took an active part in the final 
stage of the struggle with Bentley, being a 
member of the syndicate appointed ou 
26 Sept. 1723 to take such steps as might 
be advi.-fable for the purpose of defeating or 
Relaying his restoration. In the some year 
peared his ' Critical History of the Atha- 
sion Creed' (Cambridge, 8vo), in which, 
on an exhaustive review of the then 
sible evidence, he assigned that symbol 
the decade 430—10, and its composition 
_ St. Hilary of .\rles. The importance of 
tlie work was at once recognised, and a 
second edition was issued in 1 728. Ktv 
■pnts appeared at London in 18.50. 12mo, 
Bid at O.vford, edited by John Kicbard 
^ing, in 1870, 8vo (for criticism of Water- 
land's argument see Lumbt, Hittory of the 
i»rf*,.'3rded. 1887). 




land's preferments on 27 Sept. 1727, and in 
1730the archdeaconry of Middlesex (13 Aug.) 
and the vicarage of Twickenham (October), 
upon which he recigned his London rectory. 
lie now engaged in the deistical controversy 
with 'Scripture Vindicated' ((.Cambridge, 
17S0-2, 3 pis. 8vo), a reply to Matthew 
Tindal's ' Cliristiaiiity as Old as the Crea- 
tion' fsee MlDDLBTOS, C0N¥ER8]. 

To Bishop Law's ' Enquiry into the Ideas 
of Space, "rime. Immensity, and Eternity' 
(1734), Waterland contributed by way of 
nppeudi.x ' -V Dissertation ujion tlie Argu- 
ment n priori for proving the Existence of a 
First Cause,' in which, with special refe- 
rence to Clarke, he essayed to dispose of the 
ontological argument in the supposed in- 
terests of orthodoxy. 'The Importance of 
the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity Asserted,' 
London, 1734, 8vo; 3rd ed. Cambridge, 
1800: and 'Review of the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist as laid down in Scripture and 
Antiquity,' Cambridge, 1737, 8vo, complete 
the list of Waterland'g majora opera. A 
reprint of the latter treatise appear(>d at Ox- 
ford in 1868, 8vo ; now ed. 1896. 

Waterland declined in 17.34 the office of 
prolocutor to the lower house of convoca- 
tion, as also at a later dBte(Decemb<^r 17S 
or May 1740) the see of Llandafl*. He died! 
without issue on 23 Dee. 1740. His remains 
were interred in the south transept of St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor. In 1719 he 
married Theodosia (rf. 8 Dec. 1761), daughter 
of John Tregonwell of .\nderton, Dorset. 

Waterland did more than any other di- 
vine of his generation to check the advance 
of latitudinarian ideas within the church of 
England. His deep and accurate learning 
and his command oi nervous and p<5rspicuous 
English rendered him unusually formida- 
ble as a controversialist. Of mysticism and 
philosophy he was suspicious, and wa%j 
therefore reduced to rest the defence a 
Christianity entirely on external evidence. 

His minor works include, besides sermons 
and charges: 1. 'The Case of Arian Sub-, 
scription Considered,' Cambridge, 1721, 8vo.i 
2. ' A Supplement to the Case of Ariaa l 
Subscription Considered,' London, 1722, 8vo 
[see Sykes, ARTnon Ashlbi]. 3. 'The 
Scriptures and the Arians compared in their 
accounts of God the Father and (lod the 
Son,' Ijondon, 1722, 8vo. 4. 'A Second 
Vindication of Christ's Divinity,' London. 
1723, 8vo. 5. 'A Further Vindication o" 
Christ's Divinity,' London, 1724, 8vo [§« 
Clabkb, Samuel, 167.j-1729]. 6. 'Re-' 
marks upon Dr. Clarke's Exposition of the 
Church Catechism,' I^ondon, 1730, Bvo [ae 
ExLTN, Thomas; and Stkbs, Abthub Aan 
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let", r. -Tut S»xj.-x. 4l>bli^ioo. and 
EficacT of th.-* C^rUtUn SacmnenU Cod- 
fidemL' L.?cijtt. 17«). *r-x s. "Sopple- 
nKot ' to thr foRf xnf tnct publUhed the 
nine xtaz. V. * Aivios'to » Younz Student.' 
L.7ni'>ii. 17:»: 3ri rd. <:»mhr.ig<f. 17*3: 
I»nA?a. 17«>1. 10. • IJ*B<»n'i'r»ti->n Stmt«d 
and EipUin-id." I.^nijn.' 174«X 1750. *to. 
11. 'A Sommarv Vi-w of th<* I^>ctrin» of 
Justidoation.' 1-. * .Vn Inqoirr onMming 
the .\.nriquir.T of th- Practice of Infant Com- 
munion.' Th' tT'> la«( tract* Ant appeared 
pwthum->u»:r wi:h Waterland's ' Scnnoa*.' 
«d. J. ClartV. Ljni n. 1742. i vol*, svo : 
2nd ed. I77fj. .V ojUective edition of Water- 
Und'« work*, with m^rared pijitrait and a 
ivriew -if hi* life and writinn by William 
Van MiM?rt '■[. v.~. h:«hop of LlandadT. ap- 
prare-i at itifird in 1*23. 10 vol*, -vo. The 
last volume is chi>>dy made up of letters, to 
irhioh may le addt"! • Fourteen Letters to 
Zacharr Peari.v." '-d. Edward C'hurton. Ox- 
ford. I56S. Sv.i. and • Five Letters to William 
Staunton,' app>:^nded to the latter's ' Reason 
and KereUtion -"^tated.' London, 1722, Svo. 
Four letter* t<i John .Vnsti.* the elder "q. v.' 
are in Stowe .MS. 749. ff. 273-19. 

[Fosters .\tumni Ox'jn. : Waterlan.V* Life by 
Van Milden. .ilove referred to; .\ddit. MS.S. 
6836 i. -a. 2291 1 f. 219. SKUS f. 164, 31014 ff. 
46-8. 3»4.5y f. 52. 32S9" f. 278: Fam. Minor. 
Gent. iHarl. .S-'>.'.' iii. S75; Co-iper"* .Xnn. o: 
Cam' r. iv. 111. 143: M.-nk's Life .'f Bentley. 
2nJ e-1. : Binjr. lirit. ; Nioho'.ss Lit. .\nectl. nnd 
lilustr. of Lit. : Hi-t. M-*.S. Coram. 2ndRep..\pp. 
p. 23.>. 8th l!ep. .Vpp iii. 12; G.-nt. Mac. 1740 p. 
623. 1742 p. 2^0: Notes and Qaerie!<. 3th »er. 
iii. J>.5. 134. 2.>9: L^-slie Stephen'* Hi«t. of Eng- 
lish Thought in the Kiehteentb Century: .4bl*y 
anJ Overton." Knali«h Church in theKizrhteenth 
Oiiiury; Le Xrve's Fa.-<ti Eccl. .\nal. ; Fisher's 
History of Christian Doctrine (Internat. The-jl. 
Libr. 1; LiwniU-'s British Librarian; Watt's 
Bil.l. Brit.] J. M. R. 

WATERS. Sir. JOHN ( 1774-1 !*42\ Heu- 
tenant-frencral, wasi boni in 1774 at "Tyfry, 
near Welsh St. Donat*, Glamorganshire. 
Hisgrandfather. Edward Waters of i'ittcott, 
was high sheriff of Glamorganshire in 1754. 
His father, whose name is not ascertained, 
died young, leaving a large family. The 
Marquis of Bute obtained a commission for 
the son in the 1st (royal Scots) foot on 2 Aug. 
1 797. He joined the second battalion in I'or- 
t\igal, and wsrved with it in the e.xpedition to 
the Heldcr in 17!)9, and the e.^pedition to 
I'^gypt in 1801. lie had become lieutenant 1 
on 15 Feb. 179J>,and in reward for his conduct 
during the mutiny at Gibraltar in 1802 the 
Duke of Kent obtained a company for him in | 
♦•■e York rangers oa '24 Vk^^. \«fia. fta t*- { 



mained. howeTer, with the roy»l Seota, tad 
went with it to the West Indiea. On 38F«b. 
I ?05 he wa« promoted captain in that Rgi- 
ment. to which two new battalions had Kca 
added, and soon afterwards he returned to 
England. 

In AuiTUst 1808, owingr to the Duke of 
Kent 's recommendation, he was made aided^ 
camp to Brigadier Charles William Stewut 
t afterwards third Marquis of Londondenr) 
'q. v.~ He went with nim to Portugal, lad 
served in Moore's campaign. Sent out to ob- 
tain intelligence of the French movements ia 
December, lie bought from the Spaniards it 
Valdestillas an intercepted despatch fnai 
Berthierto Soult, which gave Moore most im- 
portant information, and at once altered his 
plans. He was promoted major on 16 Feb. 
1809. and was attached to the Portngne«e 
army (with the local rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nelV but employed on intelligence duties. 
Wellington wrote of him on & Oct., when 
he was going home for a time with Stewart : 
* He has made himself extremely useful to 
the British army by his knowledge of the 
landfuageK of Spain and Portugal, bv his 
intelligence and activity. I have employed 
him in several important affairs, which he 
has always transacted in a maimer satis- 
factory to me : and his knowledge of the 
language and customs of the country has 
induced me to send him generally with the 
patrols employed to ascertain the p'isition of 
the enemy, in which services he has acquitted 
himself most ably.' He wished to have him 
definitely placed on his staff. The most 
conspicuous instance of his serviceableness 
was at the passage of the Douro on 12 May. 
The French had broken the bridge and re- 
moved the boats, and they luul ten thousand 
men on the opposite bank! ' Colonel Waters, 
a quick, daring man, discovered a poor barber 
who had come over the river with a small 
skiff the previous night ; and these two being 
joined by the prior of Aramante, who gal- 
lantly ofrered his services, crossed the water 
unperceived, and returned in half an hour 
with three large barges' (Xa.pieb, bk. vii. 
chap, ii.) In these barges the first troops 



On 3 April 1811, before the action of 
Sabugal began. Waters was made prisoner. 
' He had crossed the Coa to reconnoitre the 
enemy's position, as had been frequently bis 
practice, without having with him' any 
escort, and he was surrounded by some 
iiussars and taken. He had rendered very 
important services upon many occasions in 
the last two years, and his loss is sensibly 
felt ' (Wellington to Lord Liverpool, 9 .\piil 
^lail, Detpatektt, vii. 433). He refused his 
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parole, and was Bent tu Salamanca under a 
giiurd of four f^endarmes. lie was better 
mounted than they, and, having watched his 
opportunity, he put spurs to liia horse. He 
was on a wide plain, with French troops 
before and behind him ; and as he rode along 
their flank some encouraged, others fired at 
him. I'ussinjr between two of their columns 
lie guininl u wooded hollow, and baffled his 
pursuers. Two days afterwards he reached 
the British headquarters, ' where Lord 
Wellington, knowing his resolute, subtle 
character, had caused his baggage to be 
brought, observing thnt he would not be 
long aljsent ' (Napieu, book xii. ch. n). On 
lo April Wellington appointed him (subject 
to confirmation) an assistant ndjufnnf-gene- 
ral, and on 30 May he was made brevet 
lieutenant- colonel. 

lie Berv>'d tlirouehout the war, being 
present at Tiilavera, Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
B.idajtiz, Snlamanca, Vittoria, the battle* of 
the Pyrenees (during which he was wounded 
•while speaking to Wellington), the Xivelle 
and Xlve.Orthes and Toulouse. At Bndiijoz 
and Salamanca he acted aj: adjutant-general, 
and was mentioned in Wellington's Sala- 
manca despatcli. He received the gold cross 
with four cliLsps, and was made C.B. in 1815. 
lie wius St Waterloo, and again acted aa 
adjutant-general after Sir Edward Barnes 
■was woundefl, and signed the returns of the 
battle, though he wa." himw'lf wounded also, 
He received the Uussiau order of St. Anne 
(2nd class). After being for a time on half- 
pay, he became captain iindlieutenant-colouel 
in the Coldstream guards on 1") May 1^17. 
lie was promoted colonel on 111 .luly ISl'I, 
and was again placed on half-pay on lo Feb. 
1827. lie became major-general on 3'2,Iuly 
18«30, WHS made captain of Yarmouth Cattle, 
Isle of Wight, on -'i.Vpril lH:il,and K.C.B. 
on 1 March IH.'}2. lie was given the colonelcy 
of the 81st foot on 1.5 June 1840, and was 
promoted lieutenant-general on 23 Nov. 
1*41. He died in Ixjndon on 21 Nov. 1842, 
at the age of sixty-eight, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. 

[United Service Magazine. January 1843; 
Qent. Mag. 1813, i. 201; Xioholiu'a Annals and 
Antiquities nf the Counties and County Fnniilita 
of Wales, p. 602: Wellington Despxtchea; Na- 
pier's Whp in the Peninsula.] E. M. L. 

t WATERS, LUCY (1630.9-1658), mother 
f the iJuke iif .Monmouth. [See Walter.] 
WATERTON, CHARLES (1782-1865), 
aturnlist, eldest son of Thomas Waterton 
and his wife .\nne, daughter of Sir Henry 
~edingfeld of Oxburgh in Norfolk, was horn 
, the family sent of Walton Hall in York- 
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shire on 3 June 1782. His family was ono 
of the most ancient in the north of England, 
and, besides having the honour of mention 
in Shakespeare (' Richard II,' act ii. sc. 1 ), 
his ancestors distinguished themselves at 
.■Vgincourt and at Mnriton .Moor, after which 
battle .Mrs. Waterton held Walton Hall for 
theking against the attack of a parliamentary 
force. 

Charles was educated as a Homan catholic, 
and in 1792 was sent to a school kept at Tud- 
hoe, four miles from Durham, by o priest 
named .\rthur Storey. He wrote for a cousin, 
George Waterton, Bomeamusing recollections 
of the discipline and events of his school-days 
(Norm \n Mooeb, Lifi", p. 9), In 1 79(1 he was 
sent to Stonyhurst College in Lancashire, and 
I remained there till 1800. His master, Father 
I Clitford, advised him never lo drink wine or 
spirits, and having made in 1798 a promise to 
follow this advice, he kept it throughout life. 
He always retained a warm affection for the 
Jesuits, and visited Stonyhurst nearly every 
year. In 1802 he went to Cadiz and' thence 
to Malaga, where he stayed for more than a 
year with two maternal uncles who had 
settled in Spain, and witnessed the great 
fever epidemic, known as the plague of 
Malaga. He returned in 180<'i, and enjoyed a 
season's hunting in Yorkshire, but his health 
was not good, and he decided to try a warm 
climate, and visit some family estates in 
Demerara. On the way he visited his uncle, 
Sir John Bedingfeld, in London, and they 
dined with Sir .foseph Banks, who became a 
firm friend of Waterton. He .nailed from 
Portsmouth on 29 Nov. 1804, and, after a 
voyage of six weeks, landed at Stabroek, now 
GeorgeTown,in what hadjuat become British 
Guiana. He stayed till 1813, with occasional 
vi.*lts to England, managing the estates, a 
duty which he gave up in April 1812, and then 
started on an expedition into the forests with 
the object of obtaining some of the wourali or 
arrow poison of the Indians, then thought 
likely to be u remedy for hydrophobia. On 
this occasion he penetrated to the savannahs 
on the frontiers of Brazil. He was successful 
in his (luest, but illness obliged him to re- 
turn home, and a severe tertian fever forced 
him to decline in May 1813 a commission 
from Ixird Bsthurst, then secretary of state 
for the colonies, to explore Madagascar. In 
March 1816 he sailed from Liverjiool for 
Pernambuco, and there collected the birds 
of the district, went on to Cayenne, and 
thence to Demerara, where he spent six 
months in the forest observing birds and 
beasts. At the end of 1817 he visited Rome, 
and, with an old schoolfellow, climbed to the 
top of the lightning conductor of St. Peter's, 
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and stood on the head of iht; an|;el which 
iiirmounted the ciiAlle of St. Au^ielo. 

Wsterton succeeded to tlie estate of Wal- 
ton Hull in \SOH, nnd madf it his home for 
the remainder of his life. The house, which 
was built in the eighteenth century in the 
place of a more ancient i^tnicture, stood on 
an island in n lake of shout thirty acres, sur- 
rounded by a well-wooded park. He enclosed 
the park with a wall nine feet hi^h, »nd al- 
lowed no guns to be Hred within it. It thus 
became a safe retreat for all the species of 
birds known in the district, and in winter 
many species of waterfowl frequentejl the 
lake. In January 1805 there were visible 
on the lake, within view of one window of 
Walton Hall, 1640 wild duck, widgeon, t«al, 
and pochard, 30 coots, and '2H Canada geeee. 
In February 1820 Waterton went to I)eme- 
rara again, and passed into the interior by 
the river K8.»eqiiibo. He remained eleven 
months in the forest, and collected :230 birds, 
two land tortoises, five armadilloB, two large 
serpents, a sloth, an antbear, and a cayman. 
This last was caught by a bait on a four- 
barbed wooden hook made by an Indian. It 
was then dragged out of the wafer by seven 
men, while Waterton himself knelt on the 
beach with the canoe mast in his hand. When 
the cayman was within two yards of him he 
threw down the mast and jumi>ed on its back, 
seizing the forelegs to hold onby. The reptile 
was drawn further up, with Waterton on his 
back, the jawH were tied up and the throat cut, 
the object of the adventure, the securing of an 
uninjured skin, being thus attained. On his 
return to Liverpool after this voyage ^Vate^- 
ton's specimens were made to pay a duty of 
twenty per cent. after a long detent ion, which 
killed several eggs which he had brought witli 
the object of rearing the tiniitnon in England, 
and caused him much just irrilalion. 

The penisal of \\il80n's ' I Irnithology of 
the United States' made him wish to visit 
that country, and he sailed to New York in 
the early summer of 1824, travelled in 
Canada and the United States, had his por- 
trait painted by Titian Peale in I'hiladeluhia, 
visited several of the West Indian li'lands, at 
last landed in Demerara, and proceeded into 
the forest some t wo hundred mi Jes up the river. 
Here he studied the habits of the jacamars, 
the red grosbeak, the sunbird, the tinnmous, 
and the humming-birds, a.* well as of vam- 
pires, sloth.s, and mnnkeyp. It was his last 
stay in the forests, and he sailed for England 
in December 1824. In 1825 he published 
an account of these four journeys in a (juarto 
volume,entitled ' Wanderings in South Ame- 
riOi the NoTt\\-v;e*\. o^ ^Ve Vxv\r.««i States, 
'he AntvWee m \.\ie -senw \«Vi, \Wva, 



IK2(>, and 1824.' A large octn • -■ i 

published in 1828. The ' AN . 
widely read, and the l>oQk i.i^.,..i,. .. » 
luanent place in Knglii-h literature. Sjd 
Smith reviewed it in the 'Edinburra B»- 
view' (February 1826) in a kindly lail 
entertaining article. Waterton's descrip- 
tions are concise and exact, so that it worui 
be possible to identify all the sperie« which 
he mentions; but his aim was not to dnw 
up a museum catalogue, but to write hi* 
oDsert-ations in a readable form. His 
favourite English proee writer was Stem*, 
whose influence is often to be traced in hi* 
manner of expression. To the travels »je 
up]>ended 'original instructions fortheperfwt 
preservation of bird.", &c., for cabinets of na- 
tural history,' Olid in accordance with thu 
method NN'atertoii prepared all the sijecirom* 
he had brought home, and armnged them on 
the staircase of M'alton Hall. The metliod 
of ]ire])aration wa.s to soak the whole skin 
in an alcoholic solution of perchloride of 
mercury, to keep this moist, and to modtl 
the form from the interior, letting it harden 
when finished. Internal stuffing was thu» 
rendered unnecessary, and admirable n«ulu 
wereobtoined. The frontispiece of the' Wsn- 
derings' represents a human face made from 
that of a red monkey by this kind of m<xlelling 
In 1829 he was tnarried in the chapel of 
the English convent in Bruges to Anne. 
daughter of Charles Kdmonstone of Cordrcww 
at whose bouse in Denierara he had trfk* 
stayed. She died a little more than a Jtti 
alter the marriage, leaving an infant son. 
Edmund (see below). Waterton placed* 
pictureof St. Cot harino of Alexandria, whiefc 
resembled his wife, over the mantelnitcc of 
the room in which he usually sat. and to th> 
end of his life often fixed his ev>^ •■•-" ■' 
as he sttt by the fire. His wife's t. 
thenceforward kept house for him. 
he published a volume of ' Hmuts in 
History,' in 1844 a second eerie'*, and 
a third. Each was preceded by a jiortiairf 
autobiograuhy. A few of the edsan «T» 
on tropical subjects, but the majoritv «l» 
on English birds and wild aniiuols, and cfart 
belong to the same kind of literature i 
Gilbert White's ' Natural History of ftj- 
borne,' and are not inferior to it in 1 1 
of their observations. Several of t 
first appeared in Loudon's ' M.> 
lurnl llistory.' He spent the v, 
1841 in Rome, where he ntteJuiiM iim^» 
morning at four in the church of the 

made many ornithological ob?'— - 

pn?pnred examples of most of i '. i 

district. In later years he oft<t 
'W-CVwjfi?^*, ^neiilly went lo 
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or a month late in the autumn, ntxi visited 

Stonyhiirst CV>llegw at ChrisLma-', fur the rest 

Kvinj.' entirely lit "'niton Hull. IIiswnt.in;{8 

ometimes involved him in controversies, of 

rhich t he chief were with William Swainsun 

Jl 789-1855) [q. v.l and with Audubon, on I lu- 

' aethod by which the v ul tare finds out ila food. 

Ludubon miuntained that sight alone led a 

Llltiire to a putrid carcivss, while Waterton 

of opinion that scent a.-* well as view 

lided the bird. His remarks are published 

I the volume-s of ' Eways.' H«' lived on tjond 

Bims with his neighbours, who iVeciueiitly 

'sited him at Walton Hall, where he exer- 

la continuous and geniiil hospitalitj'. lie 

Iways slept on the bare Hoor of his room , w it h 

I block of wood for a pillow, and rose at three. 

Te then lit his fire, and lay down for half an 

9ur while it burned up. He then dressed, 

lid spent the hour from four to live in his 

. spel. He then read a chapter in the life uf 

3t. Francis Xavier, and one in Hon Quixote, 

oth in Spanish, and then wrote letters or 

Ted birds till eight, when he breakfasted. 

le dined at half-past one, had tea at six, and 

at a great part of the day in his park. 

le was almost six feet hi^h, and wore his 

^hite hair cut very short. Indoors he 

Iways wore an old-fashioned swallow-tuili-d 

oat. ' Grongrar Hill,' ' The Traveller," ' The 

erted Village,' ' t'lievy Chase,' the ' Meta- 

liorphoses' of Ovid, and X'ida's 'Christiiid' 

rere his favourite reading in poetry, and in 

rproseheread again and again ' Don (Quixote,' 

White's 'Selbome,' Sterne, and Washington 

Irving. He arranged part of his park as a 

'rieasaunce for picnics, and from May to Sep- 

ember threw it open to schools and associa- 

lionswhoappliedbeforelmnd. On his eightieth 

T>irthdav he climbed an oak tree in his piirk. 

')n 25 Jlay la65 he had a severe full while 

irrying a log on his shoulder, and died 

t>{ internal injuries on the I'Tth. lie was 

1)uried between two old oaks, on the shore of 

fche hike in his park, under a stone cross 

rhich he had put up a year before, with the 

j)itaph ' Orate proanima: Caroli Watarton: 

pujus fessa juxta banc crucem sepeliuntur 

A few years after his death Walton Hall 
I sold by his son to ita present owner. His 
atural history collection is preserved at Al- 
an Hall, Lancashire. 

An engraving of his portrait by Peele is 
refixed to the first series of his ' Natural 
listory Essays,' and there is a bust of him 
y Waterhouse Hawkins. His ' Essays,' 
rith thirty-six of his letters and his life 
Norman Moore, were published in 1870. 
lis ' Wanderings ' have been several times 
eprinted, and were edited, with illustrations 



and some ulteratious, by J. G. Wood (Lon- 
don, l87fl, ^vo). 

Waterton'sonly child, KDMfNnWATBKTON 
(l8.'10-1887),anti<iuiiry,bomalWallonIIall, 
in 1830, was educated at Stonyhurst I'oUege, 
and was throughout life a devout Itonian 
catholic. He wrote several essays on the 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin in England; 
formed a collection of rings, many of which 
are now in the South Kensington Museum; 
and collected editions, printed and manu- 
script, of the ' Ue Iniitatione Cliristi.' He 
also piibli-ihed a brief description of some 
of his rings. He had studied tlie genealogy 
of his family, and when abroad used tovvrito 
' twenty-seventh lord of Walton ' on his 
visiting cards; but soon after his father's 
death he sold Walton Hull, and was content 
j afterwards to believe that an obscure house 
] near the village of Deeping St. James in 
Lincolnshire, in which he afterwards lived 
and where he died, was part of a more 
, ancient possession of the Watertons. He 
( died, after a long illness, on 22 July 1887. 
[ He was twice married — first, in 1862, to 
Joaephine Margaret .Alicia, second dangliter 
of Sir John Ennis, and by her he had aevcrol 
! children. 

[Porsnndl knowledge; original letters and 
papers ; Works. ] N. M. 

WA'TERWORTH. WILLIAM (1811- 
1882), Jesuit, born at St. Helen's, Lanca- 
shire, on 22 June I8I1, was educated at 
Stonyhurst College, where he was admitted 
to the Society of Jesus on 26 March 1829. 
In 1833 ho was appointed master of the 
grammar school opened by the society in 
London, .\fter studying part of his theology 
at Stonyhurst seminary, he was ordainett 
priest there in 1836; and he complotwl his 
theology nt the Collegio liomano in korae, 
where he passed his e.iamen ad qradum. 
From December 1838 till 5 Jan. 1841 he 
was professor of dogmatic theology at 
Stonyhurst seminary. He was profes-sed of 
the four vows on 2 July 1850. 

SHhseipiently he was stationed as priest 
at Hereford till 1854, when he became 
rector of the church in Farm Street, Lon- 
don. Three vars later he was sent to the 
mission at \V'orce8ter, where he was de- 
clared rector of the 'College of St. George,' 
and where he remained till 187S. He was 
appointed spiritual father of the ' College of 
St. Ignatiu.s,' London, in September 1879, 
and in November 1880 he was appointed 
superior of the mission at Bournemouth, 
where he died on 17 March 1882. He was 
buried at Stapehill, near Wimborne, Doi 

His c\s\K? vjotVa o.Tf. \,"''Wft \ 
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or an ExMnination of the Origin, Progress, 
Principles, nml Practices of the Society of 
Jesus, London, IHJi'J, li'mo. Part i. of a 
' Review ' of this work by OCrit Ti.e. the Uev. 
James Charles Ward] was published in Lon- 
don in 1852. 2. ' England and Rome ; or, the 
History of the Religious Connexion between 
England and the Holy Sec, from the Year 
179 to the Commeucemeiit of the Anglican 
Ueformation in l-VU,' London, 1H64, I^nio. 
.'{. ' ( Irigin nnd Di'velopmentiiof Anglicanism; ' 
or a History of the Liturgies, Jlomilies, , 
Articles, Hibles, Principles, and Govern- 
mental System of the Church of England,' ] 
London, 1864, 12mo. 4. ' On the Gradual 
Absorption of Early Anglicanism by the 
Popedom,' London, 18">4. 8vo, being a re- 
view of the' History of the Christian Church, 
Middle Age,' by Charles Hardwick (1821- 
1 869) [q. v.], nrchdencon of Ely. 5. ' The 
• "hurch of St. Patrick: or a History of the 
Origin, Doctrines, Liturgy, and Govem- 
uiental System of the Ancient Church nf 
Ireland,' London, IWI\ 8vo. fi. 'Queen 
Elizabeth I', the Lord Chancellor; or a His- 
tory of tiie I'rayer Book of the Church of 
England. In relation to the Purchos Judg- 
ment,' London, 1871, 8vo. 

[Foley's Records, rii. 821 ; Tablet, 26 March 
1882. p. 471.] T. C. 

WATH, MICHAEL or Sib MICHAEL 
ns (.//. 1314-1347), judge, probably derived 
his surname from one of the three places of 
that name in Yorkshire. He first appears in 
1314 as an attorney (13 Nov. f'loM Itolb, 
p. 201 ). and again in 1318, 1320, and 1321 
(lb. pp. 502, 2.S9, ;«B). On 14 Jan. 1321 
lie was described as parson of Beford (I'A. 
p, 360), aiid on 11 July 1322, describiKl as 
ilrn'ciu, he was one of the manucaptors for 
the good behaviour of Roger Cursoun, one 
of the adherents of Thomas of Lancaster 
iParl. nritJi.pt. ii. pp. 212, 213). On 
1 June 1327 Sir Michael de Wath, clerk, 
witnessed a charter (('/"«■ i?i)//*, p. 20.>|. On 
•-0 Aug. 1327 hi! was described os parson of 
Woth (ib. p. 220), and on 2 March 1328 as 
clerk of chancery (I'A. p. -SlIO), in which he 
was always uttendimt (Pat. Itolh, p. 139V 
He was clerk to Henry de Clif, keeper of the 
rolls of chancery, on o .Mhv 132i( ( Clone 
liolh, p. 5.S9V ('in 3 Feb. 1330 he received, 
I'V papal provision, n canonry and prebend of 
Southwell in addition to his rectorship of 
Wath (Bl,I(i8, Eitmrti from Papal linjit- 
trr9, p. 3<.)fi), and to them was added a 
ranonrv and prebend at .St. John's, Howden, 
on 11 "May 1331 (lA. p. .3.32). He was ap- 
pointed to assess a tallage in the county of 
York on 26 June 1332 {Pat. RolU, p. 312). 



He became master of the rolls on 20Jia, 
13.34, an don 17 April was presented to lJ>« 
living of Foston (Foss ; Patent HutU, p. 6.*J8). 
He surrendered the office of mast«r of the 
rolls on 23 April 13.37. ' It is remarkable 
that during that time he never held the gnat 
seal as the substitute of the chancellor, u 
was then the custom of masters of the rolb ' 
(Fossl. He was appointed to do so, bov- 
ever, with two others at the end of 1389, 
and also acted as commissioner of amy for 
Yorkshire in the same yi-ar (Hot. Part. u. 
110-12), and clerk of chancery in I.tSiitod 
1»40 (ib. p. 112). In Decemlier of thu 
last year he was removed from his putt by 
Edward III, with other clerks and judeee, 
and imprisoned on a charge of maladmmi- 
stratioii, but wos afterwards rele«se<l (.\paii 
OK MfKiMUTH, p. 117). In l.'U7 he w«« 
commissioned with others to inquire into 
the rea'sewment of the men of Frismerk in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, who pleaded 
losses by floods (Rot. Pari. ii. 187). 

[Authorities cited in tejtt. Tho Tolomw of 
the Calenilurs of the Close and Patent Rulls, 
publiiihed by tlie iimsler of the Pills, and Ex- 
tracts from th« Papal Registers rercrred to it io 
each ciiso indicated l>y the dau> ; Fo«s'« Joilgu 
of Knglrtiiil.] W. E. R. 

WATHEN. JAMES (1751 P-182h), tw- 
veller, son of Thomiu< Wathen of the Kelliu, 
Herefordshire, by his wife, Dorothy Tayler 
of Bristol, was bom ot Hereford in 1750 
orl761,and carried on the business of glover 
in that city. After retiring from trade he 
employed his leisure in walking excursions 
in all parts of ( ireat Britain and Ireland. 
In these expeditions he amused himself by 
making innumerable sketches of interestij 
objects and scenery, accomplishing 
times OS many as twenty a day. H 
even able from memory to sketch accurately 
scenes that he had formerly visited. Frcan 
1787 onwards he was a frequent contributor 
to the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' sending 
to|)ographical descriptions illustrated by 
sketches. He was given the sobriquet of 
Jemmy Sketch. His contributions included 
accounts of Aconbury chapel, Killpeek 
church, Marden church, Burghope Houae, 
Longworl h chapel , \N'hite Cross, Dore Abbeji 
and I'utley Cross. 

In 1811, being prevented by the war from 
travelling in Europe, he accomponie'l Cap- 
tain James Prendergast in his ship the Hope 
on a voyage to India and China, in whicl 
he visitetl Madra«, Peuang, Canton, Macao, 
the Cupe of Good Hope, and St. Helen*. 
In 1814hepubli6hedanaccount ofhistmvels, 
under the title ' .lonnial of a Voyage to India 
and Chins ' (London, 181 4. 2 toIs. 4to), illn*- 
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trated with twenty-four coloured prints from 
his own lirawingn. His narrative is lively, 
and hi« account of eastern life is minute and 
interesting. In 1816 he took advanlape of 
the peace to visit the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and other parts of the continent. I 
In Italv he visited Byron, who received him 
cordially on account of his friendship with 
Edward' Noel Long (Moore, Life of Byron, 
1847, p. 32). In 1827 Wathen made an ex- 
pedition to Heligoland. He died at Here- 
ford on 20 Aug. It<2tl. His portrait was 
drawn by Archer James 01iver,aud engraved 
hy Thomas Bragg. 

[Oeut. Mng. 1814 ii. 248, 1816 ii. lOS. 1828 
ii. 281 ; RobinBon's Mnnsians »nd Manors of 
Herefonl>hire, 1873. pp 96, 186.] E. I. C. 

WATKIN, WILLIAM THOMPSON 
(1836-1>^8»), archwologist, born at Salford 
on 16 Oct. 183<3, was son of John Watkin, a 
native of that town. His mother, Mary 
Hamilton, daughter of Benjamin Brterley, 
was bom at Portsmouth, U.S.A. He re- 
ceived his education at private xeliooU, and 
was afterwards engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits in Liverpool. From early life he was 
greatly interested in archfrologiciil studies, 
and was a memlHT, iiml for some time had 
been honorary librarian, of (he Historic 
Society of Lttnca.shire and Clieiihire, a Liver- 
pool institution. H>- was also an active 
member, and served on the council, of the 
LiincasliireandChesliiri' .\ntiijuarian Society 1 
of Manchester. 11t.'» numerous papers pub- 
lished in the transurfions of these anil many 
other societies, and in various juiiriials be- 
tween 1871 ntid l.Sss, dealt aimo.tt exclu- 
sively with the lloman occupation of Britain. 
A list of bis writings, compiled by Thomas j 
Formby and Krnest .\xon, is printed in tlii' ' 
'Transactions of the LancaBhire and Cheshire I 
Antiquarian Society,' vol. vi. In 188.^ he 
published his great work on Ifommi Lan- 
cashire, which WHS fiillowed in 18S(! by 
' lioman Che.shire,' both full of the most 
careful research and accurate descriptions of 
iibjects which he had personally examined. 
\'aluablu unpublished notes on Itomun re- 
mains in North Wiiles and in various Eng- | 
lish counties and other manuscripts were ' 
after his deatli purchased by subscription I 
and presented to the Chetham Library, ! 
Manchester. He died on 23 March 1888 at ' 
55 ProKcot .Street, Liverpool, and was buried 
at Aniield cemetery. lie was three limes 
married, and left a widow and several 
daughters. 

[Liverpool Courier, 24 March 1888 ; papers 
meotionod above, and private information.] 

A.N. 



WATKINS, CILVRLES {d. 1808), legal 
writer, practised from 1799 as a certificated 
convey uncer until his death on lo Feb. 1808. 
He was author of some able treatises and 
tracts (all published at London), vii. : l.'An 
Knquiry into the Title and Powers of His 
Majesty as Guardian of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall during I ho late Minority of its Dtike,' 
n.d. 8vo. 2. 'All Kssay towards the further 
Elucidation of the Law of I)e8cent3,' 1793, 
8vo ; 3rd edit, by Robert Studlev Vidal 
[q. vA 1819 ; 4th edit, by Joshua VVilliams 
[q,v.],1887, .'J. ' lleflectionsonOoverument 
in general, with their Application to the 
British Constitution,' 1796, 8vo. 4. ' Intro- 
duction ' (on the feudal systeml to the fourth 
edition of Gilbert's • Law of Tenures,' 1796, 
8vo [see Gilbekt, Sir Cikofkrey or Jef- 
FBA Y J. i). ' A Treat ise on C<)pyhold8,' 1 797- 
1799, 2 vols. 8vo; 3rd edit, by Vidal, 182], 
2 vols. : 4th edit, by Coventry, 1825. (i. ' An 
Enquiry into the Question, whether the 
Brother of the Paternal (iranduiother shall 
succeed to the Inheritance of the Son in 
preference to the Brother of the Paternal 
iireat-grandmother,' 17!>8, Hvo. 7. 'Prin- 
ciples of Convevancing, designed for the Use 
of Students," 1800, 8vo ; 9th edit, by Henry 
llopley White, 1845, 

[Law Lists, 171 9-1808; Gent. Mag. 18»8, i. 
172; Bridgman's Li-g'il Bilihograi liy ; Miirvin'e 
Loyal BibliogTHphv; Hrit. Muy, Cut.] J. M. R. 

WATKINS, (HAKLES FREDERICK 
(l79;i-187S), author, born in 17'<'3, was son 
of William Watkins, rector of Porlaynon, 
Glamorgiinribire,(ind was educated at Christ's 
Hospital. In ISlO be joined the Hotspur 
frigate as midshiitmau, but left the service 
at the peace. lie entered Christ's College, 
C'ambriJge,in 181s, yvasordiiined as a literate, 
and, after serving curacies at Downlon (Wilt- 
shire) and Windsor (lH-_'0), was a|)pointed 
in 1822 master of Failey Hospital, Salis- 
bury. He was interested in geology, and 
formed a collection of cretaceous foasiU, 
some of which are in the British Museum, 
In April 18,32 he became vicar of Brix- 
wortb, Northamptonshire, retaining that 
preferment till liis death on I5.1uly 1878. 
While living there he communicated to 
the lioval Society an 'Account of Aurora 
Borealis of 17 Nov. 1848 ' (Pn-c. v. 809). He 
publislieJ, besides various prose pamphlets, 
the following single or collected poems: 
' Eidespernox,' 1821 ; ' Sacred Poems,' 1829; 
'The Infanta' Death,' 1829; 'The Human 
Hand,' Ac, 1862; 'The Twins of Fame," 
ISjW; 'The Day of Days,' 1872; also a 
' Vindication of the Mosaic History of Crea- 
tion,' 1887, and ' The Basilica ' (on Brur 
worth church), 1867. d 
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IMen uf the Keign; lirit. Mug. Libr. Citt. ; | 
inlo'inntion from iht Kev. A. K. PaTev.Tioir of 
Brixwortlil T. G. B. 

WATKINS, JOHN (Jl. 1792-18.31), 
mucullam-uus writer, bom in Devonshire, 
was educated at Dristot for the nnncouformist 
miiiistrv. Becomiiig^ dissatisfied, lie con- 
formed to the Kngli.'th church ftbout 1"S6 
will) his friend Samuel lindcock [q. v.], and 
for some years kept un ucadeuiy in Devon- 
shire. His first inde|H>iident publication 
appeared in 17!)2, entitled 'An Essay to- 
wards the History of Bidefonl,' Exeter, 
1792, 8vo. In 179(8 appeared ' The Peeper : 
a Collection of I'^says, Moral, Biographical, 
and Literary' (I^ondon, 1796, 12rao; 2nd 
edit. London, 1811, l2mo), dedicated to 
Mrs. Hnnnah More. These were followed 
by tt number of piiblicHtions of a varied 
character, some anonymous and some under 
bis name. The most important of them wag 
perhaps his ' Uiiiver.^al Biographical and 
Historical Dictionary,' which app<.'ared in 
1800, London, 8vo. It went through several 
editions, the latest dated being 1827, and 
was translated into French, with additiong,in 
1803 by Jeau Baptiste L'Ecuy (Paris, 8vo). 
AVatkins removed to London soon after be- 

fl'inning to write, jirobablv about 1794. Ills 
aK-st preface is dated 30 May 1831. The 
date of his death is unknown. 

Bosides the works already mentioned, 
WatkiuB was the author of: 1. 'A Letter 
to Earl Stanhope, in which . . . the Conduct 
of (Iroat Britain and her .VUiea is \"indicated,' 
1794, 8vo. 2. 'A Word of .Vdmonition to 
Gilbert Waki'lield, opcasioned by his Letter 
to\\illi(iui W'illii-rforce,' 1797, 8vo. 3. 'Scrip- 
ture Biography,' 1801, 8yo; several editions, 
latest 1830, 12rao. 4. ' Characteristic Anec- 
dotes of Slen of Learning and Genius,' 
London. 1808, 8vo (ef. UladnDouiVs Mag. 
viii. 243). 5. ' History of our Lord Jesus 
Christ Harmonised,' 1810, 8vo. 6. 'Boy- 
dell's Ili'tuls of lllustriaus and Celebrated 
Persons, with Memoirs,' I./>!ido!i, 1811, fol. 
7. 'The Family Instructor,' 1814, 3 vols. 
12mo. 8. ' The Important Results of an 
Elaborate Invest igutiun into the Case of 
Eliiiibelh Fenning,' London, 1815, 8vo. 
9. ' .Memoir.-i of Sheridan,' London, 1817, 
4to; 3rd edit. 1818, 8vo. 10. ' .Memoirs of! 
Queen Sophia Chariot te,' London, 1819, 8vo. ' 
11. '.Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Lord Byron,' F>ondon, 1822, 8vo ; German 
translation, Leipzig, 182/), 8vo, 12. ' .V Bio- 
graphienl Memoir of . . . Frederick, Duke 
of York and Albany,' London, 1827, 8vo. 



13, ' The Life and Tinje« of '* EngUad't 
Patriot King," William IV,' London, 1831, 
4to. He oifgo translated from the Latin 
George Buchanan's ' History of Seoil&nil.' 
with a continuation, London, 1827,8T0,ud 
wrote a memoir of Hugh Latimer, prefixed 
to his ' Sermons,' London, 1824, 8v<i. 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 181G; Alli- 
bonc's I>irt of Engl. Lit.] K. I. C 

WATKINS. MORGAN i_/f. 1653-1670), 

?uaker, of Herefordshire, signed a ' Lettw 
rom thi- People of Herefordshire to tb« 
Lord Geuenil on 7 May 16-53 ( Xickouli, 
Orif/inni Letttr* and Pnperg o_f State, p. ftfl, 
in which was protected ' we attend you with 
our persons, petitions, purses, lives, and ill 
that is deere to us.' In ItitJO he wa.s a pri- 
soner in .St. .\lbans gaol. Tty July 1<)I>^ h« 
was in London preaciiing at the quaken' 
meeting in Pall Mall an<l at other bouwa. 
()n 12 March ItW-j he was sent to Newgate 
from the Bull and .Mouth meeting in .Vld- 
gate. This was the first of three imprisoti- 
menta during the year; the l&st, of abnat 
three months duration, was on a warrant of 
9 -Vug. from the Duke of AU>emarle im 
being, with nine others, at an ' unlawful 
meeting' at ISt. .lohn's, Clerkenwell. Hi« 
letters to .Mary Penington vividly describe 
the visitation of the plague both inudr 
prisons and out. He after words appean in 
nave preached and been imprisoned ifl 
Westmoreland and Buckinghamshire, aad 
to have returned to Herefordshire by 1070, 
when cattle and goods were distrained from 
his farm. 

Watkins was the author of: 1. 'The I'w- 
fecl Life of the Son of <tod Vindicated,' 
London, 1069, 4to. 2. ' The Day roaaifect- 
ing the Night and the Deeds ot Darknefi 
reproved by the Light,' London, I){60, 4to. 
3. 'Swearing denyed in the New Covenant,' 
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